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possession  of  Down  and  Ardglass.  Then, 
hearing  that  the  earl  of  Tyrone  had  posted 
himself  in  the  direction  of  Armagh,  he 
returned  to  that  neighbourhood  to  watch  or 
pursue  him.  On  the  24th  of  June  the  lord 
deputy  went  with  his  whole  force  to  Newry, 
and  there  encamped  to  wait  for  reinforce- 
ments from  the  pale,  with  which  he  proposed 
to  inarch  again  towards  Tyrone,  and  superin- 
tend the  rebuilding  of  the  old  fort  of  the 
Blackwater.  These  reinforcements  came 
much  more  slowly  than  was  expected,  which 
circumstance  partly  determined  Mountjoy  to 
limit  his  operations  to  moving  about  and 
making  an  appearance  in  the  field,  in  order 
to  weaken  and  weary  his  opponent,  by  forc- 
ing him  to  keep  his  army  together.  In  the 
course  of  these  movements  there  was  fre- 
quent skirmishing,  and  many  were  killed  on 
on  both  sides.  In  one  of  these  encounters, 
on  the  3rd  of  August,  Pierce  Lacy,  the  leader 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  recent 
wars  of  Desmond  in  the  ranks  of  the  Sugan 
earl,  was  slain. 

After  having  effected  his  object  of  rebuild- 
ing and  garrisoning  the  fort  of  the  Black- 
water,  and  having  received  into  the  queen's 
pardon  and  protection  the  sept  of  the 
Magennises,  Mountjoy  drew  off  his  army, 
and  returned  to  Armagh  and  to  Newry, 


where  he  was  met  with  despatches  from 
the  English  court,  announcing  to  him  the 
queen's  alarm  at  the  more  certain  informa- 
tion now  received  of  the  preparations  and 
designs  of  the  Spaniards.  There  seemed 
little  room  for  doubting  that  the  king  of 
Spain  was  on  the  point  of  sending  a  large 
body  of  disciplined  troops,  some  said  from 
ten  to  twelve  thousand,  who  were  to  land 
in  Munster,  raise  up  the  persecuted  party 
of  the  Geraldines,  and  act  in  concert  with 
O'Neill  and  O'Donnell.  The  lord  deputy 
was  therefore  required  to  turn  his  attention 
more  especially  towards  the  south,  and  he 
was  promised  immediate  and  strong  rein- 
forcements from  England.  According  to  the 
informations  then  received,  it  was  thought 
that  the  Spaniards  would  land  either  at  Gal- 
way  or  at  Waterford.  Carew,  who  had  more 
particular  intelligence  of  the  Spanish  designs, 
and  who  therefore  saw  the  danger  in  its  most 
alarming  form,  ventured  to  countermand 
Mountjoy's  order  for  the  march  of  a  portion 
of  the  English  troops  in  Munster  towards  the 
north.  Before  the  lord  deputy  left  the 
north,  he  entered  into  a  not  very  creditable 
plot  with  a  discontented  officer  named  sir 
Henry  Davers,  to  assassinate  the  earl  of 
Tyrone,  which  failed,  as  it  appears,  by  the 
cowardice  of  the  assassin. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


TIIE  SPANIARDS  IN  KIN  SALE. 


HILE  the  province  of 
Munster  was  reduced 
to  a  state  of  gloomy 
tranquillity,  that  of 
Connaught  was  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  factious 
rivalry  of  its  chiefs, 
fomented  by  the  pre- 
sence of  Red  Hugh  O'Donnell,  who,  since 
he  had  obtained  possession  of  the  strong 
holds  of  Sligo,  had  made  his  usual  resi- 
dence on  the  northern  border.  Here  he 
was  joined  by  as  many  of  the  insurgents 
of  Munster  as  had  refused  to  submit  to 
their  English  rulers,  and  it  was  understood 
that  O'Donnell  was  preparing  to  march  with 
them  to  the  south  to  renew  the  rebellion. 
Carew  felt  himself  sufficiently  secure  to 
VOL.  i.  4  B 


detach  a  strong  body  of  his  soldiery  intc, 
Connaught  to  act  against  these  insurgents, 
but  he  gave  strict  orders  to  their  commander, 
Sir  Francis  Berkley,  not  to  undertake  any 
service  beyond  his  express  directions  without 
first  obtaining  his  consent.  The  lord  deputy 
was  still  earnest  in  his  designs  against  Ulster, 
and  commands  sent  by  him  to  the  forces 
under  Berkley  to  join  him  in  the  north,  dis- 
obeyed by  that  officer,  and  some  other  sub- 
jects of  dissatisfaction,  led  to  a  serious  mis- 
understanding between  lord  Mountjoy  and 
the  president  of  Munster,  which  was  only 
dispelled  by  the  generous  moderation  exhib- 
ited by  both  parties.  Carew  and  Mountjoy 
henceforth  acted  with  the  unity  and  cordi- 
ality which  were  soon  required  by  the  gra- 
vity of  the  circumstances. 
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Reports  of  the  approaching  arrival  of  a 
Spanish  army  were  daily  assuming  a  more 
substantial  form,  and  the  confidence  of  the 
disaffected  increased  in  every  quarter.  The 
agents  of  Rome  were  active  in  encouraging 
disaffection  and  preaching  rebellion,  and  a 
letter  was  brought  from  the  pope  to  the  earl 
of  Tyrone  which  flattered  his  vanity  and  am- 
bition by  addressing  him  as  the  head  of  the 
catholic  league  in  Ireland.  The  O'Neill, 
whose  zeal  was  thus  stimulated,  sent  his 
agents  to  all  parts  of  the  island  to  carry  in- 
telligence to  the  native  chieftains  of  the  pre- 
parations in  Spain,  and  to  urge  them  to  be 
ready  for  a  general  rising,  and  he  held  fre- 
quent councils  to  deliberate  with  his  friends. 
In  one  of  these,  at  which  the  Spanish  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  Oviedo,  was  present,  it 
resolved  that  the  first  attack  should  be 


was 

made  at  Cork,  by  which  it  was  anticipated 
that  the  Spaniards  would  obtain  possession 
of  the  English  stores  and  ammunitions  de- 

S sited  there  as  the  seat  of  government  of 
unster. 

Carew  was  not  negligent  of  these  rumours 
vague  as  they  still  appeared.    He  communi- 
cated his  apprehensions  to  the  ministers  in 
England,  pointed  out  the  danger,  and  de- 
manded a  sufficient  force  to  meet  it.     Se- 
cretly informed  of  the  intrigues  of  Florence 
Mac  Carthy,  he  seized  upon  that  chief,  and 
by  his  examination  and  the  papers  found  in 
hi*  house  obtained  a  further  insight  into  the 
designs  of  the  queen's  enemies.    It  was  con- 
sidered a  necessary  precaution  to  send  the 
Mac  Carthy  over  to  England,  in  spite  of  his 
promises  to  support  the  government.   When 
Carew  asked  him  what  course  he  should  pur- 
sue in  case  of  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards, 
he  replied  frankly,  "  In   that  case  let  not 
your  lordship  confide  in  me ;  no,  nor  in  any 
of  those  lords  who  seem  most  devoted  to 
your  service." 

Mountjoy,  anxious  on  one  side  to  carry  on 
the  war  in  Ulster,  and  on  the  other  alarmed 
by  these  increasing  rumours,  invited  the  lord 
president  of  Munster  to  meet  him  at  Kil- 
kenny, to  consult  together  on  the  position  of 
affairs.  The  lord  deputy  reached  the  ap- 
pointed place  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, but  Carew  had  hardly  made  himself 
ready  for  the  journey  when  he  received  in- 
telligence from  Sir  Francis  Berkley,  who 
was  then  stationed  at  Galway,  that  a  Spanish 
ship  which  had  put  in  at  Sligo  had  brought 
certain  intelligence  that  six  thousand  men 
were  assembled  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  ready 
to  embark  for  Ireland  with  the  first  favour  - 
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able  wind.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  a 
letter  from  the  captain  of  a  small  English 
man-of-war  which  had  been  cruising  in  the 
Spanish  seas,  and  was  now  in  Cork  haven, 
informed  him  that  forty-five  ships  of  the  Spa- 
nish fleet  had  been  descried  at  sea  to  the 
north  of  Cape  Finisterre,  apparently  shaping 
their  course  for  Ireland.  The  lord  president 
immediately  recalled  Berkley  and  his  small 
army  from  Connaught,  took  measures  for 
concentrating  the  forces  of  Munster,  and 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  lord  Mountjoy  at 
Kilkenny,  to  acquaint  him  with  his  reasons 
for  deferring  the  journey.  The  alarm  was 
great  in  Ireland  and  in  England,  and  two 
thousand  troops  were  already  sent  from  the 
latter  country,  while  three  thousand  more 
were  prepared  to  follow  them. 

The  lord-deputy  left  Kinsale  to  return  to 
Dublin;  but  he  had  not  gone  far  when 
another  messenger  announced  that  Carew, 
anxious  to  confer  with  him,  had  already 
come  as  far  as  Leighlin,  where  he  was  de- 
tained by  sickness.  In  fact,  the  lord-presi- 
dent had  been  encouraged  by  the  contrary 
winds,  which  seemed  to  forbid  the  expecta- 
tion that  any  fleet  would  arrive  on  that  coast 


until  they  changed,  to  entrust  the  command 
of  Cork  to  Sir  Charles  Wilmott.  Mountjoy 
came  to  him  at  Leighlin,  and  they  proceeded 
thence  in  company  to  Kilkenny,  where 
they  were  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  earl  of 
Orinond.  On  the  day  after  their  arrival, 
which  was  the  20th  of  September,  sir  Charles 
Wilmott  received  intelligence  from  the  sov- 
ereign or  mayor  of  Kinsale  that  the  Spanish 
fleet  of  five-and-forty  ships  had  been  dis- 
covered from  the  old  head  of  Kinsale,  anc 
that  they  were  past  the  river  of  Kinsale 
bearing  towards  the  Cove  of  Cork.  This 
was  followed  immediately  by  messengers 
from  the  Cove  announcing  that  the  fleet  had 
made  its  appearance  there,  and  WHS  holding 
its  course  towards  the  harbour.  Sir  Charles 
Wilmott  despatched  a  messenger  to  Kil- 
kenny, where  the  lord  president  received 
this  intelligence  on  the  twenty-third. 

On  this  very  day,  the  Spaniards,  having 
taken  advantage  of  a  change  in  the  wind  to 
tack  about,  had  entered  the  haven  of  Kin- 
sale  and  taken  possession  of  that  town, 
which  was  at  once  evacuated  by  its  small 
English  garrison.  After  their  departure 
the  gates  were  thrown  open  to  the  foreigners, 
"  the  sovereign,"  we  are  told,  "  with  his 
white  rod  in  his  hand,  going  to  billet  and 
cess  them  in  several  houses,  more  ready 
than  if  they  had  been  the  queen's  forces." 
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The  alarm  was  soon  spread  over  the  coun- 
try, and  a  party  of  horse  and  foot,  sent  to 
from  Cork  to  observe  them,  found  the 
Spaniards  in  full  possession  of  Kinsale  and 
the  adjoining  castle  of  Rincorran. 

"When  Wilmot's  report  of  these  events 
reached  Kilkenny,  Mountjoy  and  Carew, 
with  the  earl  of  Onnond  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  council  there  present,  met  to 
consult  on  the  measures  best  fitted  to  meet 
the  emergency  in  an  efficient  manner.  Some 
of  them  were  of  opinion  that  the  lord  de- 
puty should  return  to  Dublin  to  collect  his 
forces  and  make  the  necessary  orders  for 
furnishing  supplies  of  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions for  the  war  which  now  menaced 
the  south  of  Ireland.  Others,  however, 
were  of  a  different  opinion ;  and  Carew 
especially  urged  the  inexpediency  of  making 
any  appearance  of  retiring  from  the  inva- 
sion, which  would  only  encourage  the  dis- 
affected Irish  to  revolt,  in  their  belief  of 
the  weakness  of  the  English  government. 
He  represented  that  the  forces  might  be 
collected  by  Mountjoy's  officers,  while  the 
magazines  of  Cork  were  filled  with  stores 
sufficient  to  serve  the  army  for  several 
months. 

Carew's  advice  prevailed,  and  Mountjoy 
returned  with  him  to  Cork,  as  though  fully 
prepared  to  resist  the  invasion.  The  policy 
of  this  step  was  soon  apparent,  for  very  few 
of  the  Irish  of  Munster  joined  the  Spaniards 
for  some  time  after  their  arrival.  The  con- 
federates, indeed,  appear  to  have  miscalcu- 
lated entirely  in  choosing  the  southern 
coast  for  the  place  of  debarkation.  Had  the 
Spanish  troops  landed  at  Sligo,  as  the  Eng- 
lish authorities  seem  to  have  anticipated, 
they  would  have  been  in  the  midst  of  a  coun- 
try already  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and 
close  upon  the  territories  of  Tirconnell  and 
Tyrone.  Whereas  in  Munster  they  had  no 
powerful  ally  near  at  hand  to  support  them, 
and  the  country  had  been  so  thoroughly  sub- 
dued by  the  recent  operations  of  its  presi- 
dent, that  it  was  at  this  moment  the  district 
where  the  English  power  was  most  firmly 
established.  But  the  chieftains  of  the 
north  appear  to  have  been  anxious  to  re- 
move as  far  as  possible  from  their  own  ter- 
ritory the  seat  of  war,  and  they  calculated 

*  The  letter  of  the  archhishop  and  general,  as 
printed  in  the  Pacata  Hibernia,  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Pervenimus  in  Kinsale,  cum  classe  et  exercitu 
rej?is  nostri  Philippi ;  expectamus  vestras  excellen- 
tias  qualibet  hora;  venerint  ergo  quam  velociter 
potuerint,  portantes  equos,  quibus  maxime  indige- 


that,  if  the  rebellion  in  Munster  were  once 
revived,  the  attention  of  the  government 
would  be  so  completely  distracted,  that  it 
would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  their  simulta- 
neous attacks  from  different  sides.  Had  the 
Spaniards  landed  in  Munster  a  few  months 
aefore,  when  the  rebellion  of  the  Sugan  earl 
was  at  its  height,  the  result  of  the  struggle 
might  have  been  very  different.  But  now 
the  bravest  and  ablest  of  its  leaders  were 
dead,  or  captives,  and  their  followers  were 
discouraged  by  the  repeated  and  terrible 
disasters  they  had  suffered. 

The  commander  of  the  expedition  thus 
sent  by  the  king  of  Spain  to  the  Irish  shores 
was  Don  Juan  de  Aguila,  an  officer  of  con- 
siderable experience,  who  had  served  in  the 
civil  wars  of  Brittany  against  the  French 
and  English.  His  soldiers  were  veterans, 
from  the  garrisons  in  Italy  and  the  Ter- 
ceiras,  and  his  force  amounted  originally 
to  six  thousand  men.  But  the  Spanish  fleet 
had  been  scattered  by  a  storm,  and  the  force 
now  in  Kinsale,  with  Don  Juan  himself,  is 
said  to  have  amounted  to  no  more  than  three 
thousand  five  hundred  men.  A  part  of  the 
fleet  had  been  obliged  to  return  to  Co- 
runna,  and  the  rest,  with  a  large  portion  of 
their  provisions,  and  of  the  arms  and  ammu- 
nition destined  for  the  Irish  insurgents  was 
driven  into  Baltimore  Among  these  stores 
were  sixteen  hundred  saddles,  for  which 
the  Irish  had  promised  to  furnish  horses. 
Don  Juan  is  said  to  have  been  much  morti- 
fied when,  after  his  landing,  he  learnt  that 
Florence  mac  Carthy  had  been  arrested,  for 
it  appears  that  the  raising  of  Munster  had 
been  entrusted  to  him;  and,  disappointed 
at  the  tranquillity  of  the  south,  the  Spanish 
commander  and  the  Spanish  archbishop  of 
Dublin  (who  was  with  him)  dispatched  let- 
ters to  O'Neill  and  O'Donnell,  informing 
them  of  their  arrival,  and  urging  them  to 
lose  no  time  in  collecting  their  forces  and 
marching  to  their  assistance.* 

Oveido  and  other  equally  zealous  Romish 
ecclesiastics,  spared  no  exertions  to  engage 
the  provincials  of  Munster  to  rise  in  a  new 
rebellion,  but  their  exhortations  produced 
little  effect.  Some  of  the  adherents  of  Flo- 
rence mac  Carthy,  with  O'Sullivan  Beare, 
the  O'Driscols,  O'Connor  Kerry,  the  knight 

mus;  at  jam   alia   via   seripsimus,   non   dico  plura. 
Valete.       Frater  Matheus  archiepiscopus  Dublmens. 

"  Aqui  estamos  guardando  a  vuestras  senorias  illus- 
trissimas,  como  largamente  otra  via  heraos  escritos. 
A  Dios.— 12  Octob.  1601. 

"Don  Juan  de  Aguila." 
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of  Kerry,  and  a  few  others,  were  all  who 
joined   the    Spaniards;    while  Cormac   mac 
C'arthy,  lord  of  Muskerry,  and  many  others 
of  the  Munster  chieftains,  proclaimed  their 
loyalty  and   ranged  themselves    under   the 
queen's  banner.     The   Irish  afterwards  said 
that  their  countrymen  were  discouraged  by 
the  cold  supercilious  manners  of  the  Spanish 
commander,  and  O'Sullivan  Beare   declared 
that  he  offered  to  bring  a  thousand  men  to 
Kinsale  if    Don  Juan  would    furnish   him 
with  the  necessary  arms  and  accoutrements, 
which  were  refused  on  the  ground  that  the 
arms  and  ammunition  were  on  board  the  vice- 
admiral's  ship,  which  was  at  Baltimore,  and 
the  refusal  was  given  in  terms  that  hindered 
the  Irish  chieftain  from  venturing  a  second 
application.     The  lord-president's  vigilance 
and  foresight  had  probably  placed  far  greater 
obstacles  in   the  way  of  a  rising  than   the 
coldness  of  the  Spaniard  ;  and  he  now  sent 
to  the  cities  and  great  towns  of  Munster, 
requiring  each  to  send  a  body  of  its  armed 
citizens  to  assist  in  the  siege,  and  they  all 
obeyed  the  summons,  although,  as  we  are 
told,  they  did  it   "  grudgingly."      In  fact, 
the  towns  of  the  south  had  already  shown  so 
much   sympathy    for  the   rebels  that   their 
loyalty   began  to  be  suspected ;  and  it  was 
considered  better  policy  to  hold  these  armed 
citizens  in  the  camp  as  hostages,  than    to 
weaken   the  army  by  sending  garrisons  to 
keep  the  towns  and  cities  in  awe. 

Before  the  English  army  marched  from 
Cork  a  proclamation  appeared  in  the  name 
of  the  lord  deputy  and  council,  declaring  to 
the  world  the  injustice  of  the  invasion,  and 
the  futility  of  the  pretences  set  forth  by  king 
Philip  and  the  Roman  Catholics.  This,  which 
the  Spanish  general  termed  "a  proclamation 
or  certain  libel,"  was  answered  by  a  counter- 
proclamation,  in  which  Don  Juan  de  Aguila 
inveighed  with  some  bitterness  against  those 
who  accused  him  of  coming  "  to  lead  away 
the  pretended  subjects  of  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land from  their  obedience."  "Ye  know 
well,"  he  said,  "  that,  for  many  years  since 
Elizabeth  was  deprived  of  her  kingdom,  and 
all  her  subjects  absolved  from  their  fidelity 
by  the  pope,  unto  whom  he  that  reigneth  in 
the  heavens,  the  king  of  kings,  hath  com- 
mitted all  power,  that  he  should  root  up, 
destroy,  plant,  and  build  in  such  sort  that 

to  their 
to  Catho- 
lics, not  to  froward  heretics  (who  have  fallen 
from  the  faith  of  the  Roman  church),  seeing 


as  know  not  the  grounds  of  the  truth,  it  is 
no  marvel  that  they  do  also  disagree  from  us 
in   this  thing ;  but  our  brethren  the  catho- 
lics, walking  in  the  pureness  of  the  faith, 
and  yielding  to  the  catholic  church  (which 
is  the  very  pillar  of  the  truth),  will  easily 
understand  all  those  things:  therefore  it  re- 
maineth  that  the   Irish  which  adhere  to  us 
do   work  with   us  nothing  that   is  against 
God's  laws,  or  their  due  obedience,  nay,  that 
which  they  do  is  according  to  God's  word 
and  the  obedience  which  they  owe  the  pope." 
The  English  proclamation  had  accused  the 
Spaniards  of  a  design  to  allure  the  Irish  from 
their  allegiance,  in  order  to  draw  them  under 
the  far  more  oppressive  government  of  Spain. 
"  Ye  affirm,"  said  Don  Juan,  "  that  we  Spa- 
niards go  about  to  win  the  Irish  with  allure- 
ments and  feigned  flatteries  (which  is  a  thing 
far  from  our  nature),  and  that  we  do  it  but 
for  a  while,  that  after  we  have  drawn  the 
minds  of  simple  men  unto  us  we  might  af- 
terwards   (exercising    our   cruelty    towards 
them)  show  our  bloody  nature.     O  the  im- 
mortal God  !  who  doth  not  wonder  at  your 
bitter  and  unexpressible   cruelty,  and  your 
boldness  shown  in  these  words  ?     For  who  is 
it    that  doth   not   know    the  great    cruelty 
which  you  English  have  exercised,  and  cease 
not  to  exercise,  towards  the  miserable  Irish  ? 
You,  I  say,  go  about  to  take  from  their  souls 
the  catholic  faith  which  their  fathers  held, 
in  which  consists  eternal  life.    Truly  you  are 
far  more  cruel  than  bears  and  lions,  which 
take  away  the  temporal  life,  for  you  would 
deprive  them  of  the  eternal  and  spiritual  life. 
Who  is  it  that  hath  demolished  all  the  tem- 
poralities of  this  most  flourishing  kingdom 
except  the  English  ?     Look  upon  this,  and 
be  ashamed.     Whereas,  on   the  other  side, 
we,  commiserating  the  condition  of  the  ca- 
tholics here,  have  left  our  most  sweet  and 
happy  country,    Spain,   that  is  replenished 
with  all  good  things,  and  being  stirred  with 
their  cries,  which  pierce  the  heavens,  having 
reached  to  the  ears  of  the  pope  and  our  king 


he  may  punish  temporal  kings,  even 
deposing."    "  I  speak,"  he  adds,  "  tc 


Philip,  they  have  (being  moved  with  pity)  at 
last  resolved  to  send  unto  you  soldiers,  sil- 
ver, gold,  and  arms,  with  a  most  liberal 
hand,  not  to  the  end  they  might  (according 
as  these  feign),  exercise  cruelty  towards  you, 
O  Irish  catholics,  but  that  you  may  be  hap- 
pily reduced  (being  snatched  out  of  the  jaws 
of  the  devil  and  freed  from  their  tyranny), 
unto  your  own  pristine  ingenuity,  and  that 
you  may  freely  profess  the  catholic  faith. 
Therefore,  my  most  beloved,  seeing  that 


they  are  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  and  such  I  which  you  have  so  many  years  before  desired 
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and  begged  for,  with  prayers  and  tears;  and 
that  now,  even  now,  the  pope,  Christ's  vicar 
on  earth,  doth  command  you  to  take  arms 
for  the  defence  of  your  faith;  I  admonish, 
exhort,  and  beseech  you  all, — all,  I  say,  unto 
whom  these  letters  shall  come — that  as  soon 
as  possibly  you  can,  you  come  to  us  with 
your  friends  and  weapons.  Whosoever  shall 
do  this  shall  find  us  prepared,  and  we  will 
communicate  unto  them  those  things  which 
we  possess.  And  whosoever  shall  (despising 
our  wholesome  counsel)  do  otherwise,  and 
remain  in  the  obedience  of  the  English,  we 
will  persecute  him  as  a  heretick,  and  a  hate- 
ful enemy  of  the  church,  even  unto  death." 

On  the  16th  of  October  the  lord  deputy 
and  the  lord  president  marched  from  Cork 
with  their  army,  and  encamped  under  the  hill 
of  Knock-Robin,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town 
of  Kinsale.  This  bold  advance  was  made  more 
for  the  purpose  of  impressing  on  the  enemy 
a  belief  in  their  resolution,  than  with  the  ob- 
ject of  commencing  immediate  operations, 
for  the  English  had  as  yet  few  of  the  artillery 
or  military  engines  and  stores  necessary  for  a 
siege,  which  they  were  expecting  by  sea. 
The  weather,  moreover,  continued  for  some 
days  so  tempestuous  that  the  soldiers  were 
confined  most  of  the  time  to  their  tents. 
Scarcely  a  day  or  night,  however,  passed 
without  some  skirmish  with  the  Spaniards. 
The  English  were  here  reinforced  by  a  body 
of  Irish  under  Cormac  mac  Carthy  of  Mus- 
kerry.  After  a  part  of  the  artillery  and 
stores  had  arrived  the  English  army  removed 
its  quarters  on  the  26th  of  October,  and  en- 
trenched itself  on  the  side  of  the  hill  called 
the  Spittle,  facing  Kinsale  from  the  north, 
and  little  more  than  a  musket-shot  from  the 
town.  The  skirmishing  now  became  wanner 
and  more  frequent,  but  it  generally  ended  to 
the  advantage  of  the  English.  Kinsale  itself 
was  built  round  a  hill  at  the  head  of  the  har- 
bour, and  it  had  two  forts  or  castles  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour  named  Rincorran 
and  Castle-ni-park,  which  had  been  taken 
and  garrisoned  by  the  Spaniards.  These  an- 
noyed the  English  commander  by  hindering 
the  approach  of  the  ships  which  brought  him 
his  supplies,  and  it  was  an  object  of  some 
importance  to  obtain  possession  of  one  of 
them.  That  of  Rincorran,  on  the  right  of 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  was  accordingly 
besieged  and  obstinately  defended  from  the 
29th  of  October  till  the  1st  of  November, 
when  it  surrendered,  the  garrison  yielding 
up  their  arms  on  condition  of  being  sent  back 
to  Spain.  As  yet  the  English  forces  were  in 


no  condition  to  proceed  with  the  more  im- 
portant operations  of  the  siege  of  Kinsale, 
now  occupied  by  a  Spanish  army  estimated 
at  four  thousand  men;  but  in  the  course 
of  November  strong  reinforcements  reached 
Mountjoy's  camp.  Sir  Christopher  Saint 
Laurence  brought  some  forces  of  the  pale; 
the  earl  of  Clanrickard  came  at  the  head 
of  a  strong  body  of  his  own  followers; 
the  earl  of  Thomond,  who  had  been  sent 
over  to  England,  returned  with  a  thousand 
men;  two  thousand  infantry  and  some  cav- 
alry were  landed  at  Waterford;  and  sir 
Richard  Leviston,  one  of  the  queen's  admi- 
rals, arrived  at  Cork  with  ten  ships  of  war, 
which  brought  over  two  thousand  infantry 
and  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores. 

The  Spanish  commander  appears  to  have 
been  indignant  at  the  little  impression  which 
his  proclamation  had  made  upon  the  Irish  of 
Munster,  but  he  had  probably  received  more 
encouraging  intelligence  from  the  north. 
O'Donnell  and  the  earl  of  Tyrone  at  once 
responded  to  his  call.  The  former,  who 
was  residing  at  Ballymote  in  Sligo,  was  the 
first  to  move.  He  collected  together  the 
chosen  warriors  of  the  various  septs  which 
acknowledged  his  rule,  and  his  army  was 
swelled  by  the  forces  of  O'Rourke,  of  the 
Burkes  who  followed  the  standard  of  Tir- 
connell,  of  Mac  Dermott,  of  O'Connor  Roe, 
and  of  O'Kelly,  Fitz  Maurice  of  Kerry  (the 
lord  of  Lixnaw),  the  knight  of  Glynn,  and 
other  chiefs  of  Munster,  who  had  sought  re- 
fuge in  his  territory  after  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion  of  the  Sugan  earl.  With  these 
O'Donnell  marched  from  Ballymote  about  the 
beginning  of  November,  proceeded  through 
Roscommon  and  along  the  borders  of  Gal- 
way,  and  crossed  the  Shannon  at  the  ford  of 
Ath  Crock,  near  the  place  now  called  Shan- 
non Harbour.  He  then  marched  through 
Delvin,  along  the  borders  of  the  Slieve- 
Bloom  mountains,  into  Ikerrin  in  Tip- 
perary,  where  he  encamped  with  his  forces 
to  wait  for  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  and  re- 
mained nearly  three  weeks  plundering  and 
devastating  the  surrounding  country. 

The  O'Neill  had  not  only  commenced  his 
march  a  week  later  than  his  ally,  but  his 
progress  appears  to  have  been  slower.  Af- 
ter crossing  the  Boyne,  his  army  scattered 
itself  over  the  plains  of  Meath,  "  preying 
and  burning ;"  and  he  was  occupied  in  the 
same  manner  in  Ormond,  at  the  moment 
when  O'Donnell  found  himself  compelled 
to  break  up  his  camp  in  Tipperary. 

Meanwhile,  the  English  before  Kinsale 
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had  to  struggle  with  the  inclemency  of  the 
season  as  well  as  with  the  want  of  artillery, 
and  their  progress  was  proportionally  slow. 
No  attack  had  as  yet  been  made   upon  the 
town,  when,  on  the  6th  of  November,  the 
intelligence    that    O'Donnell    and    Tyrone 
were  on   their   march  into   Munster,   com- 
pelled  the  English   to  strengthen    the  en- 
trenchments and  fortifications  of  their  own 
camp.     Next  day,  upon  further  intelligence 
of  the  advance  of  the   two  northern  chief- 
tains, a  council  was  held,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  send  a  part  of  the  army  to  inter- 
cept O'Donnell  in  his  march,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  sir  George  Carey,  who  urged 
the  certainty  of  missing  him,  for,  said  he, 
"  they  are    sure    to  have    the    country    to 
friends,  to  give  them  hourly  intelligence  of 
our  lodgings  and  marches,  and  they  are  so 
light-footed,  as  if  they  once  get  the  start  of 
us,  be  it  never  so  little,  we  shall  hardly  or 
never  overtake  them."    The  lord  president,* 
as  the  officer  best  acquainted  with   his  own 
province,  was  appointed    to  command    the 
force  employed  on  this  expedition,  which 
consisted,  according  to  the   muster-roll,  of 
two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  although  it 
,  was  in  reality  at  this  moment  not  more  than 
half  that  number.   It  was,  however,  increased 
by  a  regiment  of  foot  and  some  horse,  which 
joined  Carewon  his  way.     He  left  the  camp 
the  same  day  (the  seventh   of  November), 
and    by  forced   marches   reached   Ardmail, 
only  a  few  miles  distant  from   O'Donnell's 
camp,  who  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Holy 
Cross  Abbey,  a  place  of  great  celebrity  in 
the  Irish  insurrections  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.    Carew  had  posted  himself  here  with 
great  judgment,   for,  in   the  position  then 
occupied  by  O'Donnell,   the   English  army 
stopped  up  the  only  road  by  which  he  could 
proceed  towards  the  south.     His  route  was 
closed   on    the   borders    of   Tipperary   and 
Limerick  by  a  range  of  mountains   covered 
with  boggy  ground,  which,  passable  in  the 
summer  months,  was  totally  impracticable 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  and   especially  in 
an  unusually  wet  season,  as  this  had  been. 
But  the  English  found  the   anticipations  of 
their  commander  fulfilled ;   for  the  natives, 
while  they  carried  to  O'Donnell   exact  in- 

Thc  zeal  of  the  lord  president,  sir  George  Carew, 
had  just  been  sharpened  by  one  of  those  familiar 
autograph  letters  which  queen  Elizabeth  knew  so 
well  how  to  bestow  with  eflect.  It  was  worded  as 
follows : — 

"  My  faithful  George,  if  ever  more  service  of  worth 

were  performed  in  shorter  space  than  you  have  done 

we   are  deceived-    among    many  eye-witnesses,  we 
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telligence  of  the  slightest  movements  in  the 
English  camp,  kept  the  English  in  entire 
gnorance  of  the  plans  and  movements  of 
their  enemies.  O'Donnell,  unwilling  to 
risk  a  battle  with  Carew,  although  far  his 
superior  in  numbers,  remained  in  a  position 
strongly  defended  by  bogs  and  morasses, 
until  the  twenty-fourth  of  November,  when 
an  extraordinary  frost  set  in,  and  render- 
id  the  mountains  passable.  The  English, 
suspecting  that  O'Donnell  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  accident,  began  their  march 
Four  hours  before  day-break  to  intercept 
lim ;  but  when  they  reached  the  abbey  of 
Owney,  they  learnt  that  he  had  crossed  the 
mountains,  and  got  the  start  of  them.  The 
same  day  Carew  made  a  long  and  hasty 
march  from  Cashel  to  Kilmallock,  in  the 
bope  still  to  come  up  with  his  opponent ; 
but  he  found  that  O'Donnell's  march  had 
been  still  more  rapid,  and  that  he  was  al- 
ready on  the  borders  of  Desmond,  plundering 
the  country,  capturing  the  castles,  and  calling 
the  native  chiefs  to  his  standard.  Carew, 
fearful  that  O'Donnell  might  reach  Kinsale 
before  him,  and  that  the  English  camp 
might  thus  be  exposed  to  danger  by  his  own 
absence,  made  a  hurried  march,  and  entered 
it  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  November,  at  the 
same  time  with  the  reinforcements  under 
the  earls  of  Thomond  and  Clanrickard. 

The  town  of  Kinsale  had  now  been  regu- 
larly invested  since  the  middle  of  the  month, 
and  the  approaches  of  the  besiegers  were 
every  day  advanced  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
walls  in  spite  of  the  obstinate  resistance 
of  the  Spanish  garrison.  As  early  as  the 
22nd  of  November,  Mountjoy  had  learnt 
by  deserters  that  the  latter  were  already  re- 
duced to  inconvenience  by  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions ;  yet  when,  on  the  28th  the  lord- 
deputy  sent  a  trumpeter  to  summon  the 
Spanish  general  to  surrender,  he  received  a 
proud  answer,  delivered  at  the  gate,  that 
Don  Juan  held  the  town  first  for  Christ,  and 
next  for  the  king  of  Spain,  and  that  he 
would  defend  it,  to  use  his  own  words,  contra 
tutti  inimici,  against  all  enemies.  The  at- 
tack was  now  carried  on  with  redoubled 
vigour,  until,  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
of  December,  the  Spaniards,  to  the  number 

have  received  the  fruit  thereof,  and  bid  you  faithfully 
credit,  that  what  so  wit,  courage,  or  care  may  do,  we 
truly  find  they  have  been  ail  truly  acted  in  all  your 
charge,  and,  for  the  same,  believe  that  it  shall  neither 
be  unremembered  nor  unrewarded;  and  in  mean 
while  believe  my  help  nor  prayers  shall  never  fail  you. 
"  Your  sovereign  that  best  regards  you. 

"  ELIZABETH  R." 
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of  about  two  thousand,  made  a  desperate 
sally  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  some  new 
works  which  the  English  had  just  completed. 
After  an  obstinate  combat  they  were  re- 
pulsed with  loss,  and  the  English  batteries 
suffered  little  injury. 

This  success  was,  however,  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  intelligence,  which 
had  reached  lord  Mountjoy  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  that  six  Spanish  ships  had  entered 
the  harbour  of  Castlehaven,  and  landed 
there  two  thousand  fresh  troops,  with  a 
large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  ordnance. 
A  small  ship,  laden  with  Spanish  soldiers, 
was  soon  afterwards  driven  by  rough  wea- 
ther into  the  harbour  of  Kinsale,  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  learnt 
from  its  commander  that  other  and  larger 
bodies  of  Spanish  troops  were  preparing  to 
follow.  Alarmed  with  this  intelligence,  the 
I  lord-deputy  added  new  entrenchments  to  his 
own  camp  to  defend  it  against  an  attack, 
and  increased  his  exertions  against  the 
town,  in  the  hope  of  capturing  it  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Irish  army  to  its  relief. 

The  Spanish  troops  who  landed  at  Castle- 
haven   immediately  joined   O'Donnell,  and 
the  disaffected  chiefs  of  south  Munster  were 
now  encouraged   to  rise,  and  they  crowded 
round   his   standard.      His   army   had   en- 
tered the    county  of    Cork,   and  about  the 
6th  of  December  it  assembled  in  full  force 
at  Bandon,  not  many  miles  from   Kinsale, 
where  at  length  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  who  had 
made   a   more   rapid  march  from  Ormond, 
effected  a  junction  with  O'Donnell.    We  are 
informed  by  the  contemporary  historians  of 
this  siege,  that  the  garrison  of  Kinsale  was 
at  this  moment  so  much  discouraged,  that  it 
was  on  the  point  of  surrendering  when  the 
near  approach  of  the  Irish  army  inspired  it 
with  new  confidence.     Several  letters  from 
Don   Juan   to  the   Irish   chiefs  were  inter- 
!  cepted,  in  which  he  intimated  his  own  neces- 
sities, and  endeavoured  to  convince  them  of 
the    ease    with  which   they    might   succour 
him.     The  English  army,  he  said,  was  weak 
in  numbers,  and   the  soldiers  wearied  with 
their  long  sufferings,  and  he  urged  them  to 
lose  no  time  in  attacking  the  camp  of  the  be- 
siegers, while  he  promised  to  sally  out  upon 
tin  in  from  the  town.      At    length    on    the 
evening  of  the  21st  of  December,  the  Irish 
army  was  seen   crowning  the  high  grounds 
between  Kinsale  and  Cork,  at  a  distance  of 
little  more  than   a  mile  from  the   English 
camp;    and   they  so   effectually    established 
themselves  in  the  woods  behind  it,  that  the 


English  army  was  deprived  of  its  forage,  and 
cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  in- 
terior. Thus,  although  the  operations  of  the 
siege  were  continued,  but  with  less  vigour, 
the  besiegers  were  soon  reduced  to  almost 
as  great  distress  as  the  besieged,  and  their 
sufferings  were  increased  by  the  extraordi- 
nary inclemency  of  the  weather.  The  Eng- 
lish soldiers,  we  are  assured,  dropped  dead 
at  their  posts  "  by  dozens,"  so  that  the  army 
which  on  the  20th  of  November  had 
amounted  to  nearly  thirteen  thousand  men, 
was  now,  we  are  told,  reduced  by  casualties 
and  desertion  to  less  than  seven  thousand. 
The  Spanish  commander  in  Kinsale,  impa- 
tient under  his  own  privations,  was  urgent 
with  the  two  Irish  chiefs,  whom  he  honoured 
with  the  titles  of  the  condes,  or  earls,  of  Tir- 
connell  and  Tyrone,  to  attack  the  English 
camp.  Red  Hugh  O'Donnell,  whose  ar- 
dent temper  brooked  no  slow  operations, 
advocated  the  policy  of  Don  Juan's  plans, 
believing  that  the  English  would,  in  their 
present  condition,  afford  them  an  easy  vic- 
tory, and  the  larger  part  of  the  Irish  forces 
probably  joined  in  this  opinion.  The  O'Neill 
alone,  who  was  more  wily  and  cautious,  in- 
sisted that  they  ought  to  remain  in  their 
present  position,  representing  that  they 
would  soon  reduce  the  English  to  starvation, 
and  compel  them  to  surrender  without  fight- 
ing. But  the  opinion  of  O'Donnell,  in  the 
end,  carried  the  day;  and  the  garrison  of 
Kinsale  was  given  to  understand  that  the 
time  was  near  at  hand  when  they  would  be 
relieved  from  their  sufferings. 

On  Tuesday,  the  22nd  of  December,  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Irish  army,  a  Mac  Ma- 
hon,  whose  eldest  son  had  formerly  been  in 
England  as  a  page  with  sir  George  Carew, 
sent  a  boy  privately  into  the  English  camp  to 
captain  Taaffe,  praying  him  to  ask  the  lord 
president  to  bestow  upon  him  a  bottle  of 
aquavitse,  or  usquebaugh  (as  Moryson  calls 
it.)  Carew,  for  old  acquaintance  sake,  sent 
him  the  liquor.  This  little  act  of  generosity 
moved  the  Irish  chieftain  to  repent  of  the 
share  he  had  taken  in  the  rebellion,  if  he  had 
not  already  made  up  his  mind  to  betray  the 
cause  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Next  day 
Mac  Mahon  sent  another  message  to  the  lord 
president,  thanking  him  for  his  present,  and 
warning  him  to  be  on  his  guard  during  the 
night,  for  he  said  "  himself  was  at  the  coun- 
cil wherein  it  was  resolved  that  on  the  night  i 
aforesaid  (towards  the  break  of  day)  the  lord  • 
deputy's  camp  would  be  assaulted,  both  by  ' 
Tyrone's  army  (which  lay  at  their  backs),  and 
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by  the  Spaniards  from  the  town,  who  upon 
the  first  alarm  would  be  in  a  readiness  to 
sally."  Carew  carried  this  warning  to  Mount- 
joy,  who  immediately  gave  orders  to  strength- 
en the  ordinary  guards,  and  put  the  whole 
army  in  readiness,  though  not  under  arms. 
The  "  flying  regiment,"  commanded  by  sir 
Henry  Power,  was  ordered  to  arm,  and  at 
the  fall  of  the  moon  to  occupy  an  advanced 
post  on  the  side  from  which  the  first  attack 
was  anticipated.  Every  commander  was 
ready  at  his  post,  and  the  lord  deputy  and 
his  council  remained  at  the  council-table 
during  the  night,  but  morning  came  and  no 
intimation  of  danger  had  yet  been  given. 
"  All  the  night,"  Moryson  tells  us,  "  was 
clear  with  lightning  (as  in  the  former  nights 
were  great  lightnings  with  thunder)  to  the 
astonishment  of  many,  in  respect  of  the  sea- 
son of  the  year.  And  I  have  heard  by  many 
horsemen  of  good  credit,  and,  namely,  by 
captain  Pikeman,  cornet  to  the  lord  deputy's 
troop,  a  gentleman  of  good  estimation  in  the 
anny,  that  this  night  our  horsemen  set  to 
watch,  to  their  seeming,  did  see  lamps  burn 
at  the  points  of  their  staves  or  spears  in  the 
midst  of  these  lightning  flashes." 

The  information  conveyed  to  the  lord  trea- 
surer by  Mac  Mahon's  messenger  was,  ne- 
vertheless, perfectly  correct.  The  Irish  had 
at  length  yielded  to  the  urgent  solicitations 
of  Don  Juan,  and  determined  upon  attacking 
the  English  camp  by  night.  They  were  so 
fully  convinced  of  the  reduced  condition  of 
their  enemies  that  they  reckoned  upon  an 
easy  conquest,  and  were  already  disputing 
about  the  disposal  of  their  prisoners.  In  spite 
of  the  vigilance  of  the  English  several  mes- 
sengers had  passed  between  Don  Juan  and 
his  Irish  allies  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
night,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  latter 
should  begin  their  march  about  midnight. 
The  Spanish  garrison  in  Kinsale  were  at  the 
same  time  put  under  arms,  to  be  ready  to 
make  a  simultaneous  attack  from  the  side  ol 
the  town.  The  whole  Irish  army  is  said  to 
have  numbered  nearly  seven  thousand  men, 
including  five  hundred  horse,  and  three  hun- 
dred Spaniards  from  Castlehaven  under  the 
command  of  Don  Alonzo  del  Campo.  It  was 
arranged  in  three  columns ;  the  first,  formed 
of  the  soldiers  of  Tyrone,  and  the  Mac  Ma- 
hons,  Maguires,  Magennises,  and  others, 
under  the  immediate  command  of  the  earl  ol 
Tyrone;  the  second,  consisting  of  the  forces 
of  Tirconnell  and  Connaught,  under  the  com- 
mand of  O'Donnell;  while  in  the  third  were 
the  various  septs  of  Meath,  Leinster,  anc 
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Vlunster,  who  had  joined  in  the  insurrection, 
,vith  the  Spaniards  from  Castlehaven.  They 
>egan  their  march  at  the  hour  appointed,  but 
>y  some  error  of  the  guides  they  lost  their 
way,  and  after  wandering  about  during  the 
night,  confused  not  less  by  the  intense  dark- 
ness than  by  the  fitful  glare  of  the  lightning 
which  from  time  to  time  relieved  it,  it  was 
near  daybreak  when  they  found  themselves 
unexpectedly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
English  camp. 

A  little  before  the  break  of  day,  when  the 
English  commanders  appear  to  have  given 
up  all  expectations  of  an  attack,  Carew  re- 
saired  to  the  house  of  the  lord  deputy, 
whom  he  found  in  council  with  the  marshal. 
He  had  not  long  entered  the  house,  when 
one  of  his  own  horsemen  rode  up  hastily  to 
the  door,  and  announced  that  the  enemy 
tiad  been  seen  near  the  camp.  Almost  at 
the  same  instant,  a  messenger  brought  simi- 
lar intelligence  to  the  lord  deputy.  The 
latter  immediately  broke  up  the  council, 
Sjave  orders  to  put  the  whole  army  under 
arms,  and  proceeded  without  delay  to  the 
quarter  from  which  the  alarm  had  been 
given.  There  he  soon  discovered  that  the 
whole  Irish  army  was  advancing  upon  the 
English  camp,  and  that  a  portion  of  their 
advanced  column  had  already  passed  a  ford 
on  the  western  side  of  the  English  position, 
and  he  drew  out  a  strong  detachment  of 
English  troops,  and  arranged  them  in  order 
of  battle  on  a  piece  of  ground  in  advance  of 
the  camp,  where  he  determined  to  fight  the 
enemy. 

It  was  now  sufficiently  light  for  the  two 
armies  to  see  each  other ;  and  when  the 
Irish  beheld  the  English  drawn  up  ready  to 
receive  them,  and  became  aware  that  they 
had  no  longer  any  chance  of  attacking 
the  camp  by  surprise,  all  their  confidence 
and  courage  seemed  suddenly  to  have  for- 
saken them.  At  first  they  resolved  to  wait 
the  English  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream, 
and  their  advanced  body,  which  was  com- 
manded by  Tirrell,  withdrew  over  the  ford. 
As  they  were  observed  to  retire  in  some 
disorder,  Mountjoy  determined  to  pursue 
them,  although  he  had  only  about  twelve 
hundred  foot,  and  between  three  and  four 
hundred  horse.  He  sent  Carew  back  to  the 
camp  to  take  command  of  the  rest  of  the 
army,  with  directions  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  Spaniards  in  Kinsale  by  a  feint  of 
pushing  on  vigorously  the  siege  operations. 

As  the  English  approached  the  ford,  a 
violent  storm  suddenly  burst  over  their 
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heads,  which  helped  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
the  Irish  army,  and  they  drew  off  over  a 
plain,  still  arranged  in  three  great  bodies  of 
foot,  with  their  horse  in  the  rear.  The  day, 
however,  soon  cleared  up,  and  the  lord  dep- 
utv,  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the 
enemy  were  endeavouring  to  escape  from 
him,  quickened  the  march  of  his  men  in  the 
hope  of  overtaking  them.  But,  having 
proceeded  thus  about  a  mile,  they  suddenly 
came  in  view  of  the  Irish  army,  drawn  up 
in  order  of  battle  in  a  good  position,  sepa- 
rated from  them  by  a  bog,  and  by  a  deep 
ford,  which  was  defended  by  a  strong  body 
of  their  foot.  But  the  marshal,  who,  with 
his  own  troop  and  that  of  the  earl  of 
Clanrickard,  was  in  advance  of  Mountjoy's 
small  army,  discovered  another  and  easier 
ford  about  a  musket  shot  to  the  left  of  the 
other,  which  was  only  defended  by  a  small 
body  of  horse.  Here  the  English  army 
effected  a  passage,  and  attacked  the  first 
body  of  the  enemy,  which  was  Tyrone's 
own  column.  The  Irish  stood  but  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  gave  way,  broke,  and 
Hed.  O'Donnell,  who  supported  the  re- 
tiring column  with  that  under  his  command, 
attempted  to  rally  the  fugitives,  but  in  vain, 
and  the  panic  caught  his  own  men.  The 
whole  Irish  army  was  now  thrown  into  the 
utmost  confusion,  and  chiefs  and  their  fol- 
lowers mingled  together,  became  easy  vic- 
tims to  the  swords  of  their  pursuers.  The 
Spaniards  and  the  Irish  of  the  south  under 
Tyrrell,  who  occupied  a  bog  to  the  right, 
alone  stood  firm,  and  seeing  the  disorder 
which  had  spread  through  the  ranks  of  the 
rest  of  their  army,  they  made  an  attempt  to 
protect  their  flight  by  throwing  themselves 
between  the  fugitives  and  the  pursuers.  It 
was  then  that  Mountjoy  drew  his  own  sword, 
and,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment, charged  the  division  under  TyrrelJ's 
command,  and  drove  them  to  the  top  of  a 
low  hill,  where  the  Irish  scattered  them- 
selves in  every  direction,  leaving  the  Spa- 
niards to  their  fate.  The  greater  part  of 
the  latter  were  put  to  the  sword ;  fifty  only, 
including  their  commander,  being  taken 
prisoners.  The  Irish  were  pursued  a  short 
distance,  and  then  the  English  troops  were 
called  in,  and  drawn  up  on  the  field  of 
battle,  where  Mountjoy  offered  up  thanks 
I  for  his  victory,  and  knighted  the  earl  of 
Clanrickard  for  the  extraordinary  bravery 
lie  had  shown  throughout  the  engagement. 
This  Anglo-Irish  nobleman  had  slain  twenty 
of  the  Irish  with  his  own  hand,  and  the 
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dangers  he  had  escaped  were  evinced  by  his 
clothes  torn  in  many  places  with  the  enemy's 
shot. 

Thus  was  gained  the  famous  battle  of  Kin- 
sale,  which  gave  the  last  blow  to  Irish  inde- 
pendence. The  Irish  never  showed  less 
resolution  in  battle,  a  circumstance  which  is 
not  only  acknowledged  by  their  own  annal- 
ists, but  is  proved  by  the  small  loss  of 
the  conquerors.  They  lost  all  their  arms 
and  ammunition;  they  left  nearly  twelve 
hundred  bodies  on  the  field,  among  which 
were  those  of  several  distinguished  chiefs, 
and  many  perished  afterwards  in  the  flight. 
The  English  had  one  officer  slain  and  three 
wounded,  and  a  few  common  soldiers  hurt. 
The  Irish  annalist  of  the  time,  who  attributed 
this  disaster  to  "  the  displeasure  of  God  and 
misfortune,"  and  who  seems  to  have  under- 
rated the  number  of  the  slain,  laments  their 
"great  and  immense  loss  in  that  place,  though 
small  was  the  number  slain  there,  for  the 
chivalry  and  bravery,  prosperity  and  afflu- 
ence, nobleness  and  valour,  renown  and  pre- 
eminence, hospitality  and  generosity,  heroism 
and  defence,  piety  and  pure  religion,  of  the 
island  of  the  Gael,  were  lost  in  that  conflict." 
At  night  the  two  northern  chieftains  assem- 
bled their  shattered  forces  at  Innishannon, 
between  Kinsale  and  Bandon.  "  Alas  !"  says 
the  annalist  just  quoted,  "  it  was  not  in  the 
condition  they  were  in  on  that  night  they 
thought  they  would  have  returned  from  that 
expedition,  for  much  blame  and  recrimina- 
tion, regret  and  sadness,  sorrow  and  anguish, 
prevailed  throughout  their  camp  in  every 
quarter,  and  they  could  not  become  calmed, 
or  much  consoled ;  hasty,  immature,  and  pre- 
cipitate were  their  counsels  after  they  as- 
sembled together."  Red  Hugh  O'Donnell, 
broken-spirited,  gave  up  the  command  of  his 
forces  to  his  brother  Rory,  and  prepared  to 
sail  for  Spain  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  fur- 
ther assistance  for  his  countrymen,  while  the 
O'Neill  and  Rory  O'Donnell  led  back  their 
discomfited  followers  to  Ulster. 

The  Spaniards  in  Kinsale,  equally  with 
the  English,  seemed  to  have  supposed  that 
their  Irish  allies  had  relinquished  the  design 
of  attacking  the  camp  when  they  saw  morn- 
ing approach  without  any  intelligence  of 
them.  They  were  naturally  confirmed  in 
this  belief  when,  at  the  usual  hour  after  day- 
break on  the  24th  of  December,  they  saw 
the  English  soldiers  return  to  their  work  in 
the  trenches;  and  they  seem  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  fierce  strife  which  was  raging 
in  the  country  behind.  At  length  the  vic- 
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torious  regiments  returned  from  the  battle, 
and  as  they  mounted  the  elevated  ground  of 
the  encampment  they  fired  a  triumphant  vol- 
ley, and  flourished  the  flags  which  they  had 
captured.  The  garrison  of  Kinsale,  hear- 
ing the  firing,  imagined  that  Tyrone's  army 
had  made  their  attack  by  day  instead  of 
night,  and  a  sally  was  immediately  made 
to  favour  it.  But  when  they  came  nearer, 
heard  the  shouts,  and  saw  the  Spanish  col- 
ours (which  they  knew  had  belonged  to 
their  comrades  of  Castlehaven)  in  the  hands 
of  the  English  soldiers  their  hearts  failed 
them,  and  they  were  easily  beaten  back.  A 
few  skirmishes  took  place  between  the  gar- 
rison and  the  besiegers  on  the  day  following, 
which  was  Christmas-day,  but  both  parties 
seemed  to  have  entered  into  a  tacit  agree- 
ment to  refrain  from  any  serious  hostilities 
during  the  rest  of  the  month.  On  the  28th 
a  Spanish  man-of-war  arrived  at  Castlehaven, 
but  hearing  of  the  disastrous  overthrow  of 
the  Irish,  its  commander  immediately  set  sail, 
and  carrying  with  him  O'Donnell,  Redmond 
Burke,  and  some  other  Irish  chiefs,  returned 
with  them  to  Spain. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1601  Don  Juan 
de  Aguila  intimated,  by  a  letter  to  the  lord 
deputy,  his  wish  to  treat  for  conditions  of 
surrender,  and  desired  him  to  send  into  the 
the  town  a  person  of  special  trust  to  confer 
with  him.  He  had  come  to  Ireland  with 
high  notions  of  the  courage  and  military  force 
of  the  Irish,  and  great  expectations  of  the 
zeal  with  which  they  were  prepared  to  rise 
in  the  cause  to  which  they  had  invited  his 
assistance,  and  his  experience  had  been  a 
continued  series  of  disappointments.  Know- 
ing the  condition  of  the  English  in  their 
camp,  when  he  heard  of  the  numerous  forces 
under  O'Donnell  and  O'Neill  which  sur- 
rounded them,  and  of  the  boasting  language 
held  by  its  chiefs,  he  made  no  doubt  of  the 
destruction  of  the  besiegers ;  and  now,  when 
he  saw  the  Irish  forces  scattered  and  dis- 
persed almost  by  a  breath  of  wind,  in  his 
mortification  and  disgust  he  accused  his  al- 
lies not  only  of  cowardice,  but  of  treachery, 
and  he  resolved  to  leave  them  to  their  fate. 
When,  therefore,  sir  William  Godolphin 
came  from  the  lord  deputy  to  listen  to  his 
proposals,  the  Spanish  commander  acquainted 
him  with  these  sentiments,  and,  after  paying 
a  compliment  to  the  bravery  of  the  English 
soldiers,  and  the  honourable  character  of  lord 
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Mountjoy,  he  offered  to  deliver  up  the  town 
of  Kinsale,  with  the  other  places  in  Ireland 
held  by  the  Spaniards  (Baltimore,  Castle- 
haven, and  Bearehaven),  on  condition  that  he 
and  his  men  should  be  allowed  to  return 
home  with  their  colours  flying,  and  carrying 
with  them  their  treasure,  artillery,  ammuni- 
tion, and  stores.  This  proposition  being 
carried  to  the  English  camp,  the  lord  deputy 
at  first  required  that  the  treasure,  ammuni- 
tion, and  artillery,  as  well  as  all  the  queen's 
natural  subjects  who  had  joined  against  her, 
should  be  left  at  her  disposal.  This  excep- 
tion was  relinquished  on  a  second  parley, 
both  because  it  was  of  small  importance  in 
comparison  with  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  recovery  of  the  four  posts  occupied 
by  the  enemy,  and  because  Don  Juan,  with 
the  pride  of  his  countrymen,  declared  that  he 
would  rather  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity 
than  accede  to  terms  which  he  looked  upon 
as  dishonourable  to  his  master's  arms.  "  The 
king,  my  master,"  he  said,  "  sent  me  to  as- 
sist the  condes  O'Neill  and  O'Donnell,  pre- 
suming on  their  promise  that  I  should  have 
joined  with  them  within  few  days  of  the  ar- 
rival of  his  forces;  I  expected  long  in  vain, 
sustained  the  viceroy's  (deputy's)  arms,  saw 
them  drawn  to  the  greatest  head  they  could 
possibly  make,  lodged  within  two  miles  of 
Kinsale,  reinforced  with  certain  companies 
of  Spaniards,  every  hour  promising  to  relieve 
us,  and  being  joined  together  to  force  your 
camps,  saw  them  at  last  broken  with  a  hand- 
ful of  men,  blown  asunder  into  divers  parts 
of  the  world,  O'Donnell  into  Spain,  O'Neill 
to  the  furthest  part  of  the  north,  so  as  now  1 
find  no  such  condes  in  rerum  natura  as  I 
came  to  join  withal;  and  therefore  have 
moved  this  accord  the  rather  to  disengage 
the  king,  my  master,  from  assisting  a  people 
so  unable  in  themselves  that  the  whole  bur- 
then of  the  war  must  lie  upon  him,  and  so 
perfidious  as,  perhaps,  might  be  induced  in 
requital  of  his  favour  at  last  to  betray  him." 

Mountjoy  was  now  anxious  to  bring  the 
negotiation  to  an  end,  and  the  articles  of  sur- 
render were  drawn  up  and  signed  on  the  2nd 
of  January.  Next  day  Kinsale  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  English,  and  within  a  week 
afterwards  the  lord  deputy  broke  up  his 
camp  and  removed  to  Cork,  attended  by  Don 
Juan  de  Aguila,  the  Spanish  commander. 
The  latter  quitted  Ireland,  with  the  last  de- 
tachment of  his  forces,  on  the  16th  of  March. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

REMAINS  OF  THE  REBELLION  IN  MUNSTER;  SIEGE  OF  DUNBOY  CASTLE;  DEATH  OF 
O'DONNELL;   FLIGHT  OF  O'SULLIVAN. 


HE  Irish  of  the  south  of 
Ireland  who  had  been  en- 
couraged to  rise  against 
the  English  government 
by  the  arrival  of  O'Don- 
_  nell,  remained  still  in 

arms,  and,  in  spite  of  the  defeat  of  the  north- 
ern forces  and  the  surrender  of  Don  Juan, 
they  were  encouraged  to  persevere  by  the 
exhortations  of  the  priests,  and  frequent 
messengers  from  Spain,  who  told  them  of  the 
great  preparations  making  in  that  country  to 
assist  them.  King  Philip,  it  was  said,  now 
felt  his  honour  engaged  in  the  quarrel,  and 
was  determined,  cost  what  it  might,  to  over- 
throw the  English  power.  The  lord  deputy 
was  well  informed,  both  by  his  own  direct 
information  and  by  letters  intercepted,*  of 

*  A  curious  instance  is  given  in  the  Pacata  Hibernia 
of  the  unscrupulous  means  which  the  English 
authorities  adopted  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
enemy's  dispatches  : — "  About  the  tenth  of  February, 
Don  Juan  de  Aguila  residing  in  Cork  whilst  his 
troops  were  preparing  to  be  embarked  for  Spain, 
in  this  interim  a  Spanish  pinnace  landed  in  the 
westermost  part  of  the  province,  and  in  her  there 
was  a  messenger  sent  from  the  king  to  Don  Juan 
de  Aguila  with  a  packet  of  letters.  The  president 
having  knowledge  thereof,  told  the  lord  deputy  that, 
if  he  had  a  desire  to  know  the  king  of  Spain's  in- 
tentions, there  was  a  good  occasion  offered  ;  the  lord 
deputy's  heart  itching  to  have  the  letters  in  his 
hands,  prayed  the  president  to  intercept  them  if  he 
could  handsomely  do  it ;  the  president  undertook  it, 
and  having  notice  that  the  next  morning  the  mes- 
senger would  come  from  Kinsale  to  Cork,  and 
knowing  that  there  was  but  two  ways  by  the  which 
he  might  pass,  called  captain  William  Nuce  unto 
him  (who  commanded  his  foot  company),  to  make 
choice  of  such  men  as  he  could  trust  to  lie  upon 
those  passages,  and  when  they  saw  such  a  Span- 
iard (whom  he  had  described  unto  him)  to  seize 
upon  him,  and  as  thieves  to  rob  him  both  of  his 
letters,  horses,  and  money,  not  to  hurt  his  person, 
but  to  leave  him  and  his  guide  bound,  that  he  might 
make  no  swift  pursuit  after  them,  and  when  they 
had  delivered  him  the  letters  to  run  away.  Captain 
Nuce  so  well  followed  his  instructions,  as  the 
Spaniard  was  taken  in  a  little  wood,  and  the  letters 
brought  at  dinner  time,  Don  Juan  (if  I  do  not  mis- 
take) that  very  day  dining  with  him,  who  instantly 
carried  them  to  the  lord  deputy,  where  at  good 
leisure  the  packets  were  opened  and  read,  which 
done  the  president  went  to  his  house,  leaving  the 
letters  with  the  lord  deputy.  The  same  evening,  the 
Spanish  messenger  having  been  unbound  by  pas- 
sengers, came  to  Don  Juan  de  Aguila,  relating  his 


the  Spanish  preparations,  and  of  the  hopes 
of  the  rebels ;  but  before  he  took  active  mea- 
sures against  the  latter  he  was  anxious  to  be 
relieved  from  the  presence  of  Don  Juan  de 
Aguila  and  his  Spaniards.  Thus  the  first 
months  of  the  year  1602  were  spent  by  the 
English  almost  in  idleness. 

The  Irish,  however,  displayed  more  ac- 
tivity, and,  under  the  guidance  of  O'Sullivan 
Beare,  they  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  foreign  forces 
their  deliverance. 


which  were  to  come  to 
As  the    defeat   of   the 


northern  chieftains  had  destroyed  the  hopes 
of  the  Spanish  garrison  of  relief  from  the 
Irish,  so  the  surrender  of  the  latter  now  left 
the  Irish  chiefs  of  the  south  exposed  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  English.  On  the  first  land- 
ing of  the  Spaniards  they  had  voluntarily 

misfortune  in  being  robbed  not  five  miles  from  the 
town.  Don  Juan  de  Aguila  went  immediately  to 
the  lord  deputy,  grievously  complaining  that  the 
messenger  was  robbed  by  soldiers  (as  he  alleged). 
The  lord  deputy  seemed  no  less  sorry,  but  said  he, 
it  is  a  common  thing  in  all  armies  to  have  debauched 
soldiers,  but  he  thought  it  to  be  rather  done  by  some 
of  the  country  thieves  ;  but  if  the  fact  was  committed 
by  soldiers,  it  was  most  like  to  be  done  by  some 
Irishmen,  who  thought  it  to  be  a  good  purchase  (as 
well  as  the  money)  to  get  the  letters  to  show  them 
unto  their  friends  in  rebellion,  that  they  might  the 
better  understand  in  what  estate  they  were  in.  Don 
Juan  not  being  satisfied  with  this  answer,  desired  the 
lord  deputy  to  inquire  of  the  lord  president  (for  of 
his  intercepting  of  them  he  had  a  vehement  suspi- 
cion) whether  he  had  any  knowledge  of  the  matter, 
and  so  they  departed.  The  next  morning  the  lord  i 
deputy  related  to  the  president  the  complaint,  and 
and  his  answer.  Don  Juan,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  letters,  came  to  know  of  the  lord  deputy  what  the 
president  answered.  The  lord  deputy  answered  him, 
upon  his  faith,  that  he  was  sure  that  the  president 
had  them  not ;  which  he  might  well  do,  for  they  were 
in  his  own  possession.  In  conclusion,  a  proclama- 
tion was  made,  and  a  reward  (in  the  same  promised) 
for  him  that  could  discover  the  thieves,  and  a  par- 
don for  their  lives  granted  that  committed  the  fact, 
if  they  would  come  in  and  confess  it.  With  this 

Don  Juan  rested  satisfied Not  long  after 

most  of  the  Spaniards  were  embarked  in  Kinsale, 
only  a  few  remaining  which  were  to  pass  with  Don 
Juan.  The  day  before  his  departure,  the  lord  deputy 
showed  him  the  copy  of  the  letters,  saying  that  they 
were  sent  unto  him  out  of  Ulster  by  a  priest,  who 
was  his  spy  about  Tyrone,  unto  whom  the  letters  had 
been  carried.  Don  Juan  (taking  this  for  good  p«- - 
ment)  thanked  the  lord  deputy  for  his  favourable 
care." 
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surrendered  their  own  castles  to  be  occupied 
by  Spanish  garrisons,  and  their  indignation 
was  great  when  they  learnt  that  by  Don  Ju- 
an's capitulation  these  castles  were  to  be  de- 
livered up  to  the  English,  and  not  to  the 
chiefs  from  whom  they  had  been  received. 
The  most  important  of  these  fortresses  was 
Beare  or  Dunboy,  the  chief  castle  of  the 
O'Sullivans,  lords  of  Beare.  The  Irish,  who 
had  surprised  Castlehaven  and  another  of  the 
small  forts,  were  soon  expelled,  but  the  fate 
of  Dunboy  forms  one  of  the  most  romantic 
episodes  of  this  war. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1602,  O'Sul- 
livan resolved  to  regain  possession  of  his  own 
castle  of  Dunboy  before  it  should  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  English.      This  chief  was 
still  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  body  of  in- 
surgents, who  found  security  in  the  natural 
strength  of  the  country,  and  he  had  in  his 
company  several  of  the  chiefs  and  ecclesiastics 
most  obnoxious  to  the  English  government, 
such  as  Archer  the  Jesuit,  Thomas  fitz  Mau- 
rice  lord  of  Lixnaw,  captain  Tyrrell,  and 
some  of  the  Mac  Carthys  and  Burkes.     The 
commander   at   Dunboy  was   Francesco  de 
Saavedra,  who  held  the  place  with  a  small 
garrison  of  Spaniards ;  but  O'Sullivan,  as  an 
ally  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  rightful  lord 
of  the  castle,  was  admitted  with  his  friends 
to  lodge  in  it  at  will.     One  night,  when  he 
took  his  lodging  in  the  castle  as  usual,  his 
forces,  to  the  number  of  about  a  thousand 
men,  were  drawn  close  round  the  castle,  and 
masons,  brought    thither  for  that  purpose, 
made  a  hole  in  the  wall  through  which,  in 
the  dead  of  the  night,  eighty  of  O'Sullivan's 
men  were  introduced.     In  the  morning  the 
Spanish   commander  was  made   acquainted 
with   the  posture  of  affairs,  and,  after  some 
slight  opposition,  in  which  two  or  three  Irish- 
men were  killed,  he  and  his  garrison  surren- 
dered to  O'Sullivan,  and  were  disarmed  and 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war.     All  except  the 
cannoneers,  who  were  retained  to  serve  the 
artillery   of   the    castle,  were   subsequently 
conveyed  to  Baltimore,  to  be  embarked  with 
the  other  Spanish  soldiers  who  were  return- 
ing to  Spain.     At  the  same  time  O'Sullivan 
wrote  to  the  king  of  Spain,  excusing  him- 
syli   lor  having  employed  force  against  the 
Spanish  garrison,  and  declaring  that  he  held 
the  castle  of  Dunboy  as  king  Philip's  sub- 
ject. 

Don  Juan  de  Aguila,  who  was  still  at  Cork, 
stood  with  Spanish  pride  upon  the  punctilio 
of  honuur,  and  was  irritated  beyond  measure 
when  he  heard  how  O'Sullivan  "had  infringed 


lis  articles  of  capitulation.  A  large  portion 
of  the  Spanish  troops  had  not  yet  embarked, 
and  Don  Juan  hastened  to  the  lord  deputy, 
rave  vent  in  his  presence  to  his  anger  against 
O'Sullivan  for  the  affront  which  he  consid 
red  that  chief  had  put  upon  him,  and  of- 
ered  to  inarch  immediately  with  the  Spanish 
troops  which  remained,  and  regain  the  castle 
of  Dunboy  by  force.  But  Mountjoy  and 
arew  "  were  desirous  to  see  his  heels  to- 
wards Ireland,"  and  they  calmed  his  anger, 
and  assured  him  that  after  his  departure  they 
would  see  to  the  punishing  of  O'Sullivan  for 
this  outrage.  Towards  the  middle  of  March, 
when  Don  Juan  had  embarked,  the  lord  de- 
auty  departed  for  Dublin,  accompanied  as 
"i\r  as  Kilkenny  by  the  lord  president  of 
Munster,  who  returned  thence  to  Cork  to 
pursue  his  own  measures  for  the  final  pa- 
cification of  the  province  entrusted  to  his 
charge,  and  to  exhibit  anew  those  talents  for 
government  and  war  which  had  made  so  pro- 
found an  impression  on  the  Irish,  that  they 
believed  he  had  dealings  with  the  evil  one, 
and  that  he  derived  his  knowledge  of  their 
movements  and  intentions  from  the  revela- 
tion of  a  spiritual  familiar. 

The  rebellion  was  now  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  wild  mountainous  district 
which  forms  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
island,  and  extends  over  the  county  of 
Kerry  and  part  of  that  of  Cork.  To  use  the 
words  of  the  writer  of  the  Pacata  Hibernia, 
"  the  rebels  swarmed  especially  in  Carbury, 
Beare,  Desmond,  and  Kerry,  insomuch  as 
there  was  no  place  in  them  or  adjoining 
unto  them  free  from  those  catterpillars, 
who,  beholding  the  grievousness  of  their 
offences,  grew  to  be  desperate,  concluding 
themselves  to  be  the  children  of  perdition, 
and  not  capable  of  her  majesty's  gracious 
mercy,  whereby  their  obstinacy  was  in- 
creased." In  the  tract  of  land  aforemen- 
tioned, there  was  no  castle  which  was  held 
for  the  queen,  but  those  which  the  Spaniards 
rendered,  and  which  were  guarded  by  the 
two  captain  Harveys,  and  Castle  Mange,  in 
Kerry,  wherein  a  guard  of  sir  Charles  Wil- 
mott's  had  continued  all  the  time  of  the 
siege  at  Kinsale :  all  the  rest  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  rebels. 

Their  strong-hold  was  now  the  castle  of 
Dunboy,  which  stood  in  such  a  position 
among  the  mountains  of  Beare  at  the  west- 
ern extremity  of  Bantry  Bay,  as  had  given 
it  the  popular  reputation  of  being  impregna- 
ble, and  which  O'Sullivan  had  been  strength- 
ening, and  fortifying  the  approaches  to  it 
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with  the  assistance  of  foreign  engineers  over 
since  he  had  recovered  it.  To  gain  pos- 
session of  this  fortress  was  now  the  object 
which  Carew  held  most  at  heart,  for  he  knew, 
on  one  hand,  that  when  it  was  taken  the 
rebellion  in  Munster  would  be  at  an  end, 
and  on  the  other,  he  believed  that  the  news 
of  its  capture  would  give  a  final  check  to  the 
preparations  which  Spain  was  making  for  a 
new  invasion.  One  of  the  first  steps  of  the 
lord-president  was,  therefore,  to  send  the 
earl  of  Thomond  with  a  force  of  twelve 
hundred  foot  and  fifty  horse  into  Carbery, 
Bantry,  and  Beare,  with  instructions  to  lay 
waste  the  country  occupied  by  the  insur- 
gents, to  encourage  the  well-affected,  to 
take  a  survey  of  the  country  and  observe 
the  best  places  for  garrisons,  and  especially 
to  report  upon  the  position  and  strength  of 
Dunboy  Castle.  The  earl  of  Thomond 
executed  his  instructions,  left  a  part  of  his 
forces  in  the  Whiddy,  an  island  on  the 
northern  side  of  Bantry  Bay,  and  with  the 
rest  returned  to  Cork. 

Carew,  who  was  just  recovering  from  a 
severe  fit  of  illness,  now  prepared  in  earnest 
for  his  march  against  Dunboy  castle,  an  en- 
terprise which  seemed  to  people  in  general 
so  rash  and  imprudent,  that  his  best  friends 
advised  him  to  desist.     They  represented  to 
him  the  impregnable  character  ^f  the  place, 
and  the  fruitless  charge  which  he  would  in- 
cur, besides  the  disaster  to  the  queen's  ser- 
vice which  must  result  from  a  failure.    They 
assured  him    that   "  no    approach   by   land 
forces  could  be  made  nearer  than  the  bay  of 
Bantry,  being  short  of    Dunboy  four-and- 
twenty  miles,  the  ways  being,  in  many  places, 
so  impassable  for  horse  and  carriages,  and  in 
some  places  such  straits  and  craggy  rocks, 
as  it  was  impossible  for  men  to  inarch  but 
in  file,  whereby  one  hundred  that  were  to 
make   defence,    might    forbid  an    army   to 
pass;  if  he  purposed  to  transport  his  army 
by  sea,  that  he  should  find  no  landing-place 
for  his  ordnance  near  unto  it,  and,  being 
landed,  the  wit  of  man  was  not  able  (withoul 
an    infinite    number  of  pioneers)    to    draw 
them  unto  the   castle;   for  all   the  grounds 
near  unto  it  were  either  bog  or  rocks,  anc 
also  that  there  was  no  conveniency  of  grounc 
to    encamp    in,    no   good  water    near,    nor 
wood   for    necessary    use,  or    gabion    stuf 
within   three  miles  of  it."     In  addition    tr 
these  arguments,  urged  by  the   English  as 
well  as  the    Irish  of  Munster   in   general 
the  earl  of  Ormond  wrote  privately  to  Ca- 
rew, earnestly  exhorting  him  to  reconsider 


nis  design,  and  letters  came  even  from  the 
English   court,   speaking  of  the   apprehen- 
sions which  were  entertained  there.  But  the 
stern  resolution  of  Carew  was  proof  against 
verything;  he  declared  that  he  cared  neither 
for  bog  nor  rock  ;  that  he  would  fill  up  the 
one  and  level  the  other;  and  that  nothing 
should  hinder  him  from  making  queen  Eliza- 
beth  mistress  of  Dunboy  castle.      On  the 
23rd   of    April,    1602,    the    lord-president 
marched  out  of  Cork,  and  encamped  that 
night  at  Owneboy,  the  spot  where  Tyrone 
had   lodged   the   day   before  the  battle  of 
Kinsale.     On  the  30th  he  reached   Carew 
castle,   within  a  short  distance  of   Bantry, 
where  he  established  his  camp  to  await  the 
arrival  of  his  ships  with  the  ordnance,  muni- 
tion, and  provision  necessary  for  the  siege. 
At  this  time,   Carew's  army  amounted   to 
considerably  less  than  two  thousand  men. 
The  first  week  during  which  he  remained 
here,  was  spent  in  plundering  the  lands  held 
by  the  rebels  in  the   surrounding  districts. 
He  then  addressed  a  letter    to   the   Span- 
ish  cannoneers  in   Dunboy    castle,    urging 
them  to  disable    their   artillery   and  make 
their  escape,  in  return  for  which  he  offered 
them  reward,  protection,  and  a  safe  passage 
for  Spain.    But  they  appear  to  have  paid  no 
attention  to  his   request.      On   the    8th   of 
May,  a  body  of  three  hundred  light  foot 
were  sent  to  make  their  way  through  the 
mountains  by   night,   and  join  sir   Charles 
Wilmott,  who  was  advancing  upon  the  dis- 
trict of  Beare  from  Kerry. 

The  progress  of  Wilmott,  who  had  been 
dispatched  with  a  small  army  against  the  re- 
bels in  Kerry  immediately  after  the  surren- 
der of  Kinsale,  had  been  successful  and 
decisive.  He  forced  a  strongly  defended 
pass  between  Askeaton  and  the  Glynn,  took 
possession  of  the  castle  of  Carrig-a-foyle, 
and  captured  the  castle  of  Lixnaw  from  Fitz 
Maurice.  He  then  formed  a  junction  with 
the  English  garrison  at  Castle-Mange,  plun- 
dered the  country  of  the  knight  of  Kerry, 
who  was  acting  with  the  rebels,  took  his 
chief  castles,  and  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on 
the  knight  himself.  Both  Fitz  Maurice  and 
the  knight  of  Kerry  were  thus  driven  into  the 
mountains  of  Desmond.  Several  of  the 
lesser  chiefs  of  these  districts  now  made  their 
submission,  among  whom  was  one  of  the 
O'Sullivans,  who  informed  Wilmott  that  the 
chief  force  of  Fitz  Maurice,  the  knight  of 
Kerry,  and  the  Mac  Carthys  who  were  act- 
ing with  them,  consisted  of  a  thousand  hired 
soldiers  from  Connaught  and  the  north, 
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under    Tyrrell,  William  Burke,  and  other 
:ommanders. 

The  old   domestic    divisions   among    the 
'rish  were    now   conspiring  powerfully  in 
avour  of  the  English  arms.     Owen  O'Sul- 
ivan,  who  aspired  to  be  the  chief  of  his  sept 
n  place  of  the  one  who  now  held  the  title 
of   O'Sullivan    Beare,  was   serving   in   the 
camp  of  Sir  George  Carew,  and  acting  as 
lis  adviser  and  guide ;  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner, Donal  mac  Carthy  now  declared  him- 
self an  adherent  of  the  English,  and  came 
nto  Wilmott's  camp.     Having  thus  cleared 
;he  north  of  Kerry  of  insurgents,  sir  Charles 
Wilmott    proceeded   about  the    middle   of 
April  into  the  mountain  districts,  and  while 
occupied  in  this  more  difficult  warfare  re- 
ceived the  lord  president's  letters  informing 
him    of  his   arrival   at   castle    Carew,    and 
directing  "Wilmott  to  join  him  there  on  a 
certain   day.     As  Wilmott  advanced  grad- 
ually into  the  mountains,  the  insurgents  re- 
treated before    him  and  established  them- 
selves in  the  wild  district  of  GlengarifF.    On 
the  5th  of  May,  Wilmott's  troops  were  in  the 
barony  of  Iveragh,  plundering  and  burning 
the  lands  of  Donal  O'Sullivan.     This  was 
followed  by  the  submission  of  the  knight  of 
Kerry;  upon  which  Wilmott  prepared  with- 
out further  delay  to  hasten  his  junction  with 
the  lord  president.     His  way  lay  over  the 
Mangart,  then  described  as   "a  most  hide- 
ous and  uncouth  mountain,"  the  passes  of 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Irish  under 
Tyrrell,  who  declared  their  resolution  to  de- 
fend   them    to    the    last   extremity.      But 
Carew,  aware  of  their  designs,  drew  out  the 
main  bulk  of  his  army,  and  marched  against 
the  Irish  on  one  side,  while  Wilmott  ap- 
proached on  the  other;  and  then  the  insur- 
gents deserted  their  posts  without  striking  a 
blow.     The  same  day,  the  llth  of  May,  on 
which  Carew  and  Wilmott  marched  into  the 
camp,    the  long-expected  ships  from  Cork 
made    their    appearance    in  Ban  try  Bay,  a 
welcome  sight  to  men  who    had  just  con- 
sumed   the    provisions    they  brought   with 
them. 

Carew  had  now  his  whole  army  assembled, 
and  his  ordnance  and  stores  ready,  but  the 
great  inclemency  of  the  weather  still  kept 
him  to  his  camp,  and  continued  with  little 
interruption  till  the  end  of  the  month.  At  a 
council  held  on  the  14th  of  May,  to  considei 
the  expediency  of  attempting  to  reach  Dun- 
boy  by  land,  it  was  shown  by  the  evidence 
of  Owen  O'Sullivan  and  others  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  country,  that  "  the  passage 
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must  be  made  through  such  huge  rocks, 
nountains,  bogs,  and  straits,  as  it  was  not 
>ossible  for  a  man  to  march,  carry  arms,  and 
ise  his  weapons,  if  he  should  have  occasion 
,o  fight,  much  less  to  carry  any  victuals,  mu- 
nition, or  baggage."  It  was  therefore  re- 
solved that  the  army  should  be  transported 
over  the  arm  of  the  sea  to  the  great  island 
acing  the  district  of  Beare,  to  pass  from 
thence  to  the  point  nearest  the  object  of 
their  anxiety.  It  was  not  till  the  last  day 
of  May  that  the  weather  became  more  fa- 
vourable for  embarkation,  and  then  the  Eng- 
ish  left  their  camp  at  Castle  Carew,  and 
moved  to  the  shore,  from  whence,  during  the 
two  following  days,  the  whole  army  was 
transported  to  the  island. 

The  Irish  commander  of  the  castle  of  Dun- 
soy  was  Richard  mac  Geoghegan,  a  man 
whose  resolution  and  courage  were  shown  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  defended  his  charge. 
The  rebel  chiefs  made  more  than  one  attempt 
to  display  their  strength  before  their  assail- 
ants, in  the  hopes  of  deterring  them  from 
their  bold  enterprise.  Tyrrell  had  thus  shown 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force,  under 
pretence  of  seeking  an  interview  with  the 
earl  of  Thomond,  before  the  army  passed 
over  to  the  island;  and  now  Richard  mac 
Geoghegan  came  to  the  island,  and  had  an 
interview  with  the  same  earl,  the  only  object 
of  which  appears  to  have  been  to  impress  on 
that  nobleman's  mind  the  temerity  of  the  en- 
terprise in  which  he  was  engaged.  But  no 
representation  could  daunt  the  fearless  lord 
president,  who  determined  to  carry  his  army 
over  to  the  main  land  the  following  morning, 
which  was  the  6th  of  June.  Carew  himself 
was  up  at  a  very  early  hour,  and  taking  only 
one  attendant  passed  over  to  a  little  island 
which  faced  the  only  place  that  appeared  to 
afford  any  facility  for  landing.  He  soon  saw 
that  the  landing-place  had  been  so  strongly 
fortified  that  the  attempt  to  carry  his  men  on 
shore  there  would  be  attended  with  great  dif- 
ficulties, and,  taking  a  circuit  round  the  small 
island,  he  fortunately  discovered  another 
landing-place  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
former,  which  had  been  overlooked  by  the 
insurgents  themselves.  Hither,  having  placed 
a  part  of  his  troops  temporarily  on  the  small  j 
island  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  his  real  in- 
tentions, he  carried  all  his  army  on  shore  in 
the  course  of  the  day ;  the  Irish  made  some 
attempt  to  resist,  but  were  beaten,  and  next 
day  the  English  army  came  in  view  of 
Dunboy. 

The  Irish  had  never  ceased  fortifying  and 
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strengthening  the  castle,  and,  although  they 
are  said  to  have  had  thoughts  at  one  mo- 
ment of  abandoning  it,  the  arrival  of  a 
Spanish  ship  bringing  money  and  stores  for 
O'Sullivan  and  his  adherents  and  the  assu- 
rance that  a  large  army  was  assembling  in 
Spain  to  be  sent  to  their  assistance,  had 
encouraged  them  to  make  a  desperate  resis- 
tance. Dunboy  was  considered  by  all  as  a 
post  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  the 
greatest  efforts  were  made  on  one  side  to 
preserve  it,  and  on  the  other  to  reduce  it. 
The  priests  exhorted  its  garrison  to  die  like 
martyrs  in  the  good  cause  rather  than  allow 
their  fortress  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
heretics.  Owen  mac  Egan,  the  pope's 
bishop  of  Ross  and  his  apostolic  vicar  for 
Ireland,  who  had  come  over  from  Spain  in 
the  ship  just  alluded  to,  and  had  repaired 
immediately  to  O'Sullivan's  camp,  wrote  an 
encouraging  letter  to  Richard  mac  Geoghe- 
gan,  assuring  him  of  the  importance  of  his 
services  in  the  eyes  of  the  pope  and  the 
Spanish  monarch.  "  Upon  my  credit  and 
conscience,"  he  said,  "  there  is  no  greater 
piece  of  service  now  in  hand  in  all  Christen- 
dom for  the  king  of  Spain,  than  the  same 
that  ye  have ;  how  great  it  is  to  God  and 
necessary  for  our  country  affairs  you  know ; 
moreover  within  few  days  you  shall  have 
relief  of  men  come  to  help  you  thither  out 
of  Spain  ;  the  great  army  of  fourteen  thou- 
sand men  are  forth  coming,  you  shall  all  be 
as  well  recompensed,  both  by  God  and  by 
the  king's  majesty,  as  any  ward  that  is  in  all 
the  world  again.  Have  me  I  pray  com- 
mended to  all,  and  especially  to  father 
Dominic,  and  bid  him  be  of  good  courage. 
There  comes  with  the  army  a  father  of 
the  company  (of  Jesuits),  an  Italian,  for  the 
pope's  nuncio,  in  whose  company  I  came 
from  Rome  to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  then 
he  expects  the  army's  coming  hither;  he 
shall  give  all  a  benediction,  yea,  I  hope, 
within  your  castle  there,  spite  of  all  the 
devils  in  hell."  Dominic  Collins,  here  al- 
luded to,  a  zealous  Jesuit,  was  the  spiritual 
encourager  of  the  garrison  in  Dunboy.  "Be 
ye  of  heroical  minds,"  writes  the  Jesuit 
Archer  to  his  brother  priest,  from  O'Sulli- 
van's camp,  "  for  of  such  consequence  is  the 
keeping  of  that  castle,  that  every  one  there 
shall  surpass  in  deserts  any  of  us  here,  and 
for  noble  valiant  soldiers  shall  pass  im- 
mortal throughout  all  ages  to  come."  The 
priest  then  lays  aside  his  religious  charac- 
ter, to  give  the  advice  of  a  soldier — "  now  to 
come  to  more  particular  matters,  under- 


stand that  there  are  but  two  ways  to  at- 
tempt you,  that  is,  scaling  with  ladders,  or 
battery;  for  scaling,  I  doubt  not  but  your 
own  wits  needs  no  direction ;  and  for  bat- 
tery, you  may  make  up  the  breach  by  night. 
The  higher  you  raise  your  works  every  way 
the  better,  but  let  it  be  thick  and  substan- 
tial; raise  up  a  greater  height  that  work 
captain  Tyrrell  made,  betwixt  the  house 
and  the  Cornell;  make  plain  the  broken 
house  on  the  south  side.  For  fire-work 
direction  do  this,  prime  the  holes,  and  stop 
in  the  balls  with  powder  mixed  through  the 
material  well,  and  some  powder  uppermost 
that  shall  take  fire ;  the  rest  you  know,  as 
you  have  heard  me  declare  there."  Such 
was  the  active  part  performed  by  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  in  the  little  war  which  was  now 
raging  in  the  south-western  corner  of  Ire- 
land. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  Carew,  after  mastering 
many  difficulties,  was  encamped  within  a 
mile  of  Dunboy  castle,  separated  from  it  by 
a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea.  Having  advanced 
with  sir  Charles  Wilmott  and  a  guard  of  a 
hundred  foot  to  view  the  castle,  he  found,  con- 
trary to  all  expectations,  convenient  ground 
for  planting  his  ordnance  to  batter  the  walls. 
The  next  three  days  were  occupied  in  trans- 
porting the  army  and  its  stores  to  the  spot  on 
which  the  siege  operations  were  to  be  com- 
menced. The  artillery  was  conveyed  to  the 
new  camp  with  great  toil  and  danger  on  the 
tenth,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  eleventh 
the  first  shot  was  fired  at  the  castle,  but  it 
was  from  a  small  gun,  and  produced  no  ef- 
fect. From  this  time  to  the  17th  of  June  the 
English  were  occupied  on  their  trenches  and 
batteries.  The  firing  on  either  side  was  as 
yet  slight  and  ineffective,  and  an  attempt  by 
the  Irish  forces  under  Tyrrell  to  interrupt 
the  English  works  was  unsuccessful.  At  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  .of  the  seventeenth 
the  English  batteries,  now  completed,  began 
to  play  furiously  upon  the  castle,  and  con- 
tinued without  intermission  till  nine,  when  a 
turret  annexed  to  the  castle  on  the  south- 
west side  fell,  and  buried  its  defenders  in  the 
ruins.  A  small  piece  of  ordnance  planted 
in  that  turret  was  also  buried  among  the  rub- 
bish. The  English  ordnance  was  now  directed 
against  the  west  front  of  the  castle,  which  at 
one  o'clock  also  gave  way,  and  by  its  fall  left 
what  appeared  a  practicable  breach.  The 
garrison,  alarmed  at  the  rapid  destruction 
caused  by  the  English  artillery,  now  sent  to 
Carew,  offering  to  surrender  the  place  on 
condition  they  should  be  allowed  to  march 
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out  with  their  arms.  The  English  hanged 
the  messenger,  and  prepared  for  the  assault, 
while  the  garrison  encouraged  each  other  to 
make  a  desperate  defence. 

As  they  mounted  the  breach  the  English 
soldiers  had  to  face  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry 
and  small  ordnance,  but  still  they  pushed  on, 
and  after  an  obstinate  struggle  succeeded  in 
climbing  up  to  a  turret  of  the  barbican,  which 
is  described  as  being  "  reinforced  with  earth 
and  faggots  of  great  thickness,  unto  which 
was  added  a  large  spur  on  the  south-west 
part  of  the  castle  of  the  height  of  sixteen 
feet,  as  in  like  manner  all  the  turrets  and 
curtains  of  the  barbican  were  reinforced,  at 
the  top  whereof  they  barricaded  themselves 
with  barrels  of  earth."  This  turret  had  been 
occupied  by  a  party  of  the  garrison  with  one 
of  those  small  pieces  of  artillery  then  termed 
a  falcon,  and  as  they  were  driven  from  it  they 
retreated  to  another  turret  facing  it,  from 
which  they  fired  upon  the  English  in  the 
other  turret  until  the  latter  again  drove  them 
away. 

They  thus  fought  with  desperation  from 
turret  to  turret,  until  the  garrison  was  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  castle,  which  as  yet  had  not  suffered  from 
the  English  artillery.     The  only  approach 
to  this  part  of  the  castle  was  by  a  narrow 
way   behind   the  curtain  of  the   barbican, 
where  neither  side  could  make  use  of  shot. 
This  passage   was  obstinately  disputed  for 
an  hour  and  a  half,  during  which,  in  other 
parts  of  the  castle,  "  the  enemy  still  made 
good    defence,"    to    quote    the    words    of 
an    eye-witness,    "  beating   with    shot    and 
stones  upon  us,  from  the  stairs  and  likewise 
from  that  part  of  the  castle  which  stood  from 
the  top  of  the  vaults,  both  with  pieces  (guns), 
and  by  their  throwing  down  stones,  iron  bul- 
lets, and  other  annoyances,  wherewith  many 
of  our  men  were  slain  and  wounded,  and  we 
oppressing  them  in  all  those  places  by  all 
means  we  might,  and  still  attempting  to  get 
up  to  the  top  of  the  vault  by  the  ruins  oi 
the  breach,  which  was  so  maintained  by  the 
enemy,  as  we  were  divers  times  forced  down 
again.     And  whilst  in  each  of  these  places 
our  men  were  thus  employed,  captain  Slings- 
by's  sergeant,  who  had  gotten  to  the  top  of 
the  vault  of  the  south-west  tower,  by  clear- 
ing the  rubbish  thence,  found  out  that  the 
ruins  thereof  had  made  a  way,  that  leads  to 
a  spike  or  window  that  looked  into  it,  and 
commands  that  part  of  the  barbican  of  tin 
cas-tle  which  the  enemy  possessed  and  de 
fended,  having  been  there  two  hours  before 


ic   discovered  the  same,  by  which  passage 
our  men  making  their  descent  to  the  e.iemy, 
and  gaining  ground  upon  them,  they  being 
hen  in  desperate  case,  some  forty  of  them 
nade  a  sally  out  of  the  castle  to  the  sea- 
side, whither  our  men  pursuing  them  on  the 
one  side,  and  they  being  crossed  by  captain 
Blundell  with  a  small  party  of  men  (on  the 
outside  of  the  barbican)  on  the  other  side, 
we  had  the  execution  of  them  all  there,  sav- 
ng  eight  which  leapt  into  the  sea  to  save 
;hemselves  by  swimming.     But  the  lord  pre- 
sident supposing  before  that  they  would  in 
their  extremity  make  such  an  adventure  to 
scape,  had  appointed  captain  Gawen  Har- 
vey and  his  lieutenant  Thomas  Stafford,  with 
;hree  boats,  to  keep  the  sea,  who  had  the 
silling  of  them  all.     Other  three  leapt  from 
the  top  of  the  vault,  where  our  soldiers  killed 
them." 

It  was  now  near  sunset,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  castle  was  reduced  to  a  mass  of  ruins 
in  the  terrible  struggle  which  had  been  car- 
ried on  without  intermission  during  the  day. 
The  numbers  of  the  garrison  were  greatly 
reduced,  and  the  courage  of  those  who  re- 
mained was  now  considerably  damped.  The 
combat,  however,  still  continued,  and,  as  the 
describer  of  this  siege  tells  us,  "  we  gave  a 
new  assault  to  the  top  of  the  vault,  where, 
having  a  difficult  ascent,  the  shot  from  the 
foot  of  the  breach  giving  good  assistance, 
after  an  hour's  assault  and  defence  with  some 
loss  on  both  sides,  we  gained  the  top  of  the 
vault  and  all  the  castle  upwards,  and  placed 
our  colours  on  the  height  thereof :  the  whole 
remainder  of  the  ward,  being  three  score  and 
seventeen  men,  were  constrained  to  retire 
into  the  cellars,  into  which  we  having  no 
descent  but  by  a  strait  winding  stony  stair, 
they  defended  the  same  against  us,  and 
thereafter  upon  promise  of  their  lives  they 
offered  to  come  forth,  but  not  to  stand  to 
mercy."  The  English  commander  placed 
strong  guards  upon  the  entrance  to  the  cel- 
lars during  the  night,  and  drew  off  the  main 
body  of  his  men  to  give  them  repose  after 
the  fatigues  of  this  long  day. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  the  remain- 
der of  the  brave  garrison  of  Dunboy,  with 
the  exception  of  twenty-three  who  laid  down 
their  arms  and  surrendered,  remained  still 
firm  in  their  resolution  to  defend  the  vault 
and  the  cellars  of  the  castle  to  the  last.  The 
constable  of  the  castle,  Richard  mac  Geoghe- 
gan,  lay  on  the  floor  mortally  wounded,  and 
his  men  chose  for  their  commander  a  kins- 
man of  captain  Tyrrell,  named  Thomas 
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Taylor,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
courage  during  the  siege.  Taylor  seems  to 
have  been  a  fit  man  for  the  trying  position  in 
which  they  were  now  placed  ;  he  seated  him- 
self calmly  by  the  side  of  nine  barrels  of 
gunpowder,  which  he  had  conveyed  into  the 
vault,  and,  with  a  lighted  candle  in  his  hand, 
threatened  to  set  fire  to  the  whole,  and  blow 
up  the  castle,  with  the  besieged  and  the  be- 
siegers, unless  the  lord  president  would  hold 
out  a  promise  of  their  lives.  This  Carew 
refused  ;  and  he  ordered  a  new  battery  to  be 
directed  against  the  vault,  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  burying  Taylor  and  his  men  in  the 
ruins.  But  after  a  few  discharges,  Taylor's 
soldiers  compelled  him  to  surrender,  and  a 
party  of  English,  under  sir  George  Thorn- 
ton and  captain  Power,  entered  the  vault  to 
receive  them.  At  this  moment  Richard  mac 
Geoghegan  made  a  desperate  effort  to  raise 
himself,  and,  snatching  the  lighted  candle 
which  Taylor  had  laid  aside,  was  on  the  point 
of  throwing  it  into  one  of  the  barrels  of 
powder  which  was  uncovered,  when  captain 
Power  rushed  forward  and  seized  him  in 
his  arms,  and  held  him,  till  some  of  his 
soldiers  came  up  and  despatched  him  with 
their  swords.  Taylor  and  his  men,  forty- 
eight  in  number,  then  surrendered,  and  were 
carried  prisoners  to  the  camp. 

Thus  was  taken  the  castle  of  Dunboy,  in 
a  much  shorter  time  and  with  less  loss,  than 
was  anticipated.  Its  brave  garrison,  consist- 
ing originally  of  a  hundred  and  forty-three 
men,  the  picked  soldiers  of  the  rebel  forces, 
perished  to  a  man ;  the  few  who  were  not 
slain  in  the  siege  being  hanged  immediately 
afterwards.  After  a  short  deliberation,  the 
powder  found  in  the  fortress  was  placed  in 
the  vaults  and  ignited,  and  all  that  remain- 
ed of  Dunboy  castle  was  blown  up  and  ut- 
terly dismantled.  It  was  considered  that  its 
peculiar  position  rendered  it  useless  as  an 
English  garrison,  and  that,  if  left  standing, 
it  would  only  serve  as  a  harbour  for  rebels 
and  Spaniards. 

The  influence  which  the  capture  of  Dun- 
boy  had  upon  subsequent  events  fully  justi- 
fied Carew's  resolution  to  undertake  so  diffi- 
cult an  enterprise.  When  the  intelligence 
reached  Spain,  it  was  received  there  as  that 
of  the  greatest  disaster  which  had  yet  fallen 
upon  the  Irish  cause.  O'Donnell,  Redmond 
Burke,  captain  Mostian,  father  O'Malco^ry 
(an  Irish  Franciscan  Friar),  and  some  other 
faithful  adherents  who  accompanied  him  from 
Ireland,  had  reached  Corunna,  in  Spain,  on 
the  14th  of  January.  It  was  looked  upon  as 
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a  fortunate  omen  that  the  Irish  fugitives 
should  have  landed  at  this  spot,  because,  ac- 
cording to  their  national  traditions,  it  was 
there  that  the  Milesian  colonists  embarked  on 
their  way  to  the  Irish  shores.  On  the  day 
after  his  arrival,  O'Donnell  was  received  with 
great  marks  of  respect  by  the  count  of  Cara- 
cena,  who  held  the  office  of  governor  of  Gal- 
licia,  and  who  invited  the  Irish  chieftain  to 
take  up  his  lodgings  in  his  own  palace.  He 
remained  there  till  the  27th  of  January, 
when  he  set  out  on  his  way  to  the  Spanish 
court,  escorted  as  far  as  Santa  Lucia,  where 
he  rested  the  first  night,  by  the  count  and 
his  captains.  The  count  showed  so  much 
attention  to  his  visitor,  that,  we  are  told, 
"  he  evermore  gave  O'Donnell  the  right 
hand,  which,  within  his  government,  he 
would  not  have  done  to  the  greatest  duke  in, 
Spain ;"  and,  on  leaving  him,  he  gave  him  a 
present  of  a  thousand  ducats. 

Philip  III.  was  at  this  time  on  a  progress 
through  his  kingdom,  and  O'Donnell  took 
his  course  from  Santa  Lucia  to  the  city  of 
Compostella,  where  he  was  received  with 
every  mark  of  honour  by  the  archbishop  and 
clergy,  and  at  his  departure  again  received  a 
present  of  a  thousand  ducats.  He  then  con- 
tinued his  journey,  and  found  the  king  at 
Zamora.  The  Spanish  monarch  had  already 
written  to  the  count  of  Caracena  concerning 
the  reception  of  the  Irish  chieftain  and  the 
affairs  of  Ireland,  "  which,"  says  the  author 
of  the  Pacata  Hibernia,  "was  one  of  the 
most  gracious  letters  that  ever  king  directed ; 
for  by  it  it  plainly  appeared  that  he  would 
endanger  his  kingdom  to  succour  the  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  to  their  content,  and  not  fail 
therein,  for  the  perfecting  whereof  great  pre- 
parations were  in  hand."  Red  Hugh  and  his 
companions  were  received  at  court  in  the 
most  distinguished  manner,  and  in  a  personal 
interview  granted  by  Philip,  at  which  O'Don- 
nell is  said  to  have  acknowledged  him  as  king 
of  Ireland,  that  monarch,  we  are  told  by  the 
Irish  annalist,  "granted  him  his  three  re- 
quests; the  first  of  which  was,  to  send  an  army 
with  him  to  Ireland,  with  the  necessary  sup- 
plies and  arms  for  the  expedition  as  soon  as 
prepared ;  the  second  was,  that  none  of  the  no- 
bles of  his  blood,  of  the  free-born  class,  might 
be  appointed  to  sway  or  power  over  himself 
or  his  successors  should  the  king's  majesty 
assume  authority  and  power  over  Ireland; 
and  the  third  request  was,  that  the  rights  of 
his  ancestors  might  not  at  any  time  be  re- 
duced or  diminished,  on  himself  or  on  his 
successors,  in  any  place  where  his  ancestors 
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had  strength  and  power  before  that  time  in 
Ireland." 

That  the  king  was  earnest  in  his  intention 
to  fulfil  the  promises  he  had  made  to  O'Don- 
nell  was  soon  shown  by  the  extensive  pre- 
parations  made    to    assemble   a   formidable 
army  at  Corunna,  with  the  express  object  of 
transporting   it    to    Ireland.      Immediately 
after  his  audience  of  the  king,  Red  Hugh 
returned  to  that  city  to  witness  and  urge  for- 
ward the  armament.     A  constant  communi- 
cation was  kept  up  with  the  Irish  insurgents 
who  still  remained  in  arms,  by  means  of  fre- 
quent  interchange  of  messengers,  and  the 
latter  were   thus  encouraged  to  persevere. 
They  were  assured  that  O'Donnell,  who  was 
the  chieftain  in  whom  they  placed  most  con- 
fidence (although  O'Neill  was  still  considered 
as  the  head  of  the  insurgents),  was  personally 
watching  over  their  interests,  and  that  they 
might  soon  expect  an  army  of  sufficient  force 
to  effect  their  deliverance  from  English  rule. 
In  order  to  give  an  appearance  of  due  for- 
mality and  justice  to  the  cause  which  the 
Spanish  monarch  had   thus   espoused,   two 
questions  were  solemnly  propounded  on  the 
seventh  of  March  to  the  learned  scholars  of 
the  university  of  Salamanca,  in  order  that 
the  deliberate  opinion  of  a  body  which  stood 
high  in  reputation  at  that  time  throughout 
Catholic  Europe  might  be  made  public.  The 
two  questions  were,  first,  if  it  were  lawful 
for  the  Irish  Catholics  to  support  O'Neill 
with  arms  and  all  other  means  in  their  power 
in  making  war  against  the  heretical  queen  oi 
England ;  and,  secondly,  if  any  of  the  saic 
Catholics  could  fight  on  the  side  of  the  saic 
queen  against  O'Neill,  and  favour  the  Eng- 
lish by  any  means  whatever,  even  though 
they  incurred  the  loss  of  their  lives  and  o: 
their  temporal  goods  by  refusing  to  do  so, 
without  committing  deadly  sin  ? 

The  judgment  of  the  Spanish  university 
deserves  to  be  repeated  in  full,  as  showing 
the  spirit  which  the  agents  of  Spain  and  Italj 
were  now  introducing  into  Ireland,  and  to 
which  in  no  small  degree  that  unfortunate 
island  owed  much  of  its  subsequent  suffer- 
ing.    "That  both  these  questions  may  be 
decided,"   said    the    learned  men   of    Sala- 
manca, "we  must  hold  it  as  for  certain,  tha 
the  Romish  bishop  hath  power  to  bridle  anc 
suppress  such  as  forsake  the  faith,  and  those 
which  oppose  themselves  with  arms  agains 
the   Catholic  faith,  when  other  means  are 
not  ministered  to  overthrow  so  great  an  evil 
And  further  it  must  be  concluded  for  infal 
lible,  that  the  queen  of  England  doth  im 
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ugn    the    Catholic  religion,    neither  doth 
ermit   the  Irish    publicly  to  embrace   the 
Jatholic  faith,  and  that  for  the  same  cause 
he  aforesaid   prince    (O'Neill)    and  others 
efore  him,  of  whom  the  letters  apostolical 
)f  Clement  the  eighth  make  mention,   did 
nake  war  against  her.     These  being  thus 
et    down,  the    first    question   is  easily  re- 
olved,  for  it  is  questionless,  that  any  Catho- 
ics  whatsoever  may  favour  the  said  prince 
-lugh  O'Neill  in  the  foresaid  war,  and  the 
ame  with  great  merit  and   hope  of  most 
great  and  eternal  reward ;    for  seeing  that 
he  aforesaid  prince  doth  make  war  by  the 
luthority  of  the  high  bishop  for  the  defence 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  that  the  pope 
doth  exhort  all  the  faithful  by  his  letters 
hereto   (as  by  his  letters  is  manifest),  and 
;hat  he  will  extend  his    graces    upon  the 
'avourers  of  the  prince  in  that  war,  in  as 
ample  a  manner  as  if  they  did  make  war 
against  the  Turks,  no  man  will  in  equity 
doubt,  but  that  both  the  present  war  is  just, 
and  that  to  fight  for  the  defence  of  catho- 
lic religion  (which  is  the  greatest  thing  of 
all),  is  a  matter  of  great  merit.     And  con- 
cerning the  second  question,  it  is  most  cer- 
tain that  all  those  Catholics  do  sin  mortally 
which  do  follow  the  English  standard  against 
the  aforesaid  prince,  neither  can  they  obtain 
eternal  salvation,  nor  be  absolved  of  their 
sins  by  any  priest,  except  they  first  repent 
and  forsake  the  English  army.      And  the 
same  is    to   be  censured  (judged)  of  those 
which  in  this  war  favour  the  English,  either 
with  arms  or  victuals,  or  give  them  anything 
of  like  condition,  besides  those  accustomec 
tributes  which  it  is  lawful  for  them  by  virtue 
of  the  pope's  indulgence  and  permission   to 
pay  unto  the  kings   of   England    or    their 
officers,    so  long  as  Catholic  religion  shal 
flourish  in  the  same.     This  assertion  is  con- 
firmed by  this  more  manifest  reason,  because 
it  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  letters  of  the 
high  bishop,  that  the  English  make  unjus 
war  against  the  said  O'Neill  and  those  that 
favour  him.     For  seeing  that  the  pope  doth 
declare  that  the  English  do  fight  against  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  that  they  should  be 
resisted  as  much  as  if  they  were  Turks,  anc 
that  he  doth  bestow  the  same  graces  upoi 
those  which  do  resist  them  ;  who  doubtetl 
the  war  which  the  English  make  against  the 
Catholic  army  to  be  altogether  unjust  ?   Bu 
it  is  not  lawful  for  any  to  favour  an  unjus 
war,   or  to  be  present  thereat,  under    th< 
pain  of  eternal  damnation.     The  Catholics 
do  therefore  most  grievously  offend,  whicl 
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do  bear  arms  in  the  camps  of  heretics, 
against  the  aforesaid  prince,  in  a  war  so  ap- 
parently impious  and  unjust,  and  all  those 
which  do  assist  the  said  war  with  arms,  vic- 
tuals, or  by  any  other  means,  which  of 
themselves  do  further  the  proceedings  of 
the  war,  and  cannot  give  account  of  their 
indifferent  obedience,  neither  doth  it  any- 
thing avail  them  to  scandal  the  apostolical 
letters  of  surreption,  for  surreption  cannot 
happen  where  no  petition  of  them  is  de- 
clared in  whose  favour  they  were  despatched. 
But  the  high  bishop  doth  openly  teach  in 
those  letters,  that  he  and  his  predecessors 
had  exhorted  the  Irish  princes  and  all  faith- 
ful men  to  make  that  war;  and  to  provoke 
them  the  more  thereto,  he  doth  enrich  them 
with  great  favours  and  indulgences  How 
may  it  then  be  that  those  letters  were  sur- 
reptive,  which  only  contain  in  them  an  ex- 
hortation, strengthened  with  many  great 
favours,  for  such  as  did  fulfil  them  ?  Neither, 
therefore,  can  the  Catholics  which  assist  the 
English  defend  themselves  by  the  reasons 
alleged  in  the  second  question;  for  no  moi-- 
tal  sin  is  to  be  committed,  although  either 
life  or  goods  stand  thereupon;  but  those 
things  which  further  and  help  to  execute  an 
unjust  war,  are  manifestly  deadly  sins.  It  is 
permitted,  likewise,  to  the  Catholics  to  per- 
form such  kind  of  obedience  to  the  queen, 
as  doth  not  oppugn  Catholic  religion ;  nei- 
ther ever  was  or  could  it  be  the  meaning 
of  the  pope  to  allow  them  to  use  that  obe- 
dience towards  the  queen,  which  doth  mani- 
festly disagree  with  the  end  and  scope 
which  he  had  to  spread  the  Catholic  faith 
and  religion  in  Ireland ;  but  that  it  was  his 
meaning  and  scope,  his  letters  do  manifestly 
declare.  By  all  which  it  remaineth  suffi- 
ciently apparent,  that  the  most  famous 
prince  Hugh  O'Neill  and  other  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  making  war  against  a  heretical 
queen  who  opposeth  herself  against  the 
true  faith,  are  no  rebels  at  all,  neither  do 
deny  due  obedience,  nor  usurp  unjustly  the 
queen's  dominions,  but  rather  that  they  do 
revenge  themselves  and  their  country  from 
impious  and  wicked  tyranny  by  a  most  just 
war,  and  defend  and  maintain  the  holy  and 
right  faith  with  all  their  power,  as  becometh 
Catholics  and  Christians."  * 

Specious  arguments  and  exhortations  like 

This  judgment  of  the  university  of  Salamanca  is 
here  given  as  translated,  very  literally,  in  the  Pacata 
Hiberma.  The  term,  "  the  high  bishop,"  no  doubt 
represents  the  Latin  summits  episcoiius,  an  epithet 
commonly  applied  to  the  pope. 


these  seemed  to  keep  alive  the  sparks  of  re- 
bellion in  Ireland,  and  to  hold  them  ready 
to  be  blown  into  a  flame  by  the  first  favour- 
able breath  from  abroad.  The  treasure, 
stores,  and  promises,  brought  over  by  the 
popish  bishop  Owen  mac  Egan,  before  the 
capture  of  Dunboy,  had  given  new  courage 
to  the  insurgents  in  the  south,  and  they 
watched  with  eager  eyes  every  ship  that  ap- 
proached their  shores,  in  the  hope  that  it  was 
the  forerunner  of  the  promised  armament. 
O'Donnell  himself  remained  at  Corunna, 
ready  to  accompany  the  army  which  was 
assembled  there,  and  which  was  ready  for 
embarkation  in  the  month  of  August.  But 
when  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Dunboy  castle 
reached  Spain,  a  change  suddenly  took  place 
in  the  counsels  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  and 
letters  were  sent  to  the  count  of  Caracena, 
ordering  him  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
Irish  armament  until  he  should  receive  fur- 
ther orders  from  court.  O'Donnell,  morti- 
fied that  his  hopes  should  thus  be  blighted 
at  the  very  moment  when  their  fulfilment 
appeared  certain,  immediately  left  Corunna, 
to  try  again  the  effect  of  a  personal  appeal 
to  king  Phillip,  but  he  had  proceeded  no 
further  than  Simancas,  when  he  was  attacked 
by  a  fatal  disease,  which  carried  him  off, 
after  he  had  lingered  seventeen  days.  O'Don- 
nell died  on  the  10th  of  September,  1602; 
his  body  was  conveyed  to  Valladolid,  where 
it  was  buried  in  the  monastery  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans. With  him  expired  the  last  hopes  of 
Spanish  interference;  his  countrymen  were 
for  some  time  unwilling  to  believe  in  his 
death,  and  when  at  last  conviction  was  forced 
upon  them,  they  seemed  to  have  abandoned 
themselves  to  despair.  The  effects  of  this 
melancholy  intelligence  is  well  described  by 
the  contemporary  annalist  of  the  O'Donnells, 
the  writer  of  this  portion  of  the  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters.  "  Mournful,"  he  says, 
"  was  the  condition  of  the  men  of  Ireland, 
after  the  death  of  O'Donnell,  for  their 
energy  and  spirit  were  broken  down ;  they 
exchanged  their  courage  for  cowardice,  their 
magnanimity  for  weakness  of  mind,  and 
their  pride  for  servility;  their  success, 
bravery,  valour,  chivalry,  triumph,  and  battle 
sway,  forsook  them  after  his  death;  they 
gave  up  all  hopes  of  relief,  so  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  obliged  to  seek 
refuge  amongst  enemies  and  strangers,  while 
others  of  them  were  scattered  and  dispersed, 
not  only  throughout  Ireland,  but  through 
foreign  countries  in  general,  as  poor,  indi- 
gent, wretched  wanderers;  and  other  parties 
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of  them  sold  their  military  services  to 
'oreigners,  so  that  immense  numbers  of  the 
Veeborn,  noble  sons  of  the  men  of  Ireland, 
were  slain  and  destroyed  in  various  distant 
'oreign  countries;  and  strange  places  and 
unhereditary  grave-yards  became  their  bu- 
rial grounds,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  that  one  man  who  departed  from  them, 
[n  short,  it  would  be  too  tedious  and  im- 
possible to  enumerate  or  relate  all  the  great 
;vils  that  sprung  and  became  permanently 
established  in  the  island  of  Erin,  through 
the  death  of  Red  Hugh  O'Donnell  at  that 
time." 

O'Sullivan  Beare,  whose  head  quarters 
were  now  established  in  the  wilds  of  Glen- 
gariff,  still  held  out,  and  he  contrived  to  in- 
stil courage  into  his  followers  until  the  end 
of  the  year.  In  spite  of  new  reinforcements 
from  England  which  poured  into  Munster, 
the  English  troops  met  with  an  obstinate 
resistance,  although  the  insurgents  were 
gradually  deprived  of  their  castles  and 
strongholds,  and  the  havoc  and  destruc- 
tion committed  by  the  queen's  army  com- 
pelled O'Sullivan's  allies  and  adherents  one 
by  one  to  desert  his  standard.  Cormac 
mac  Carthy,  lord  of  Muskerry,  who  pos- 
sessed the  formidable  castle  of  Blarney  (of 
legendary  celebrity),  submitted  in  the  course 
of  the  summer,  and  Blarney  castle  was  occu- 
pied by  an  English  garrison  under  the  com- 
mand of  captain  Taafe.  About  the  end  of 
October,  Tyrrell,  at  the  head  of  the  main 
body  of  the  insurgent  forces,  was  surprised 
in  his  quarters  in  the  fastnesses  of  Muskerry, 
by  sir  Samuel  Bagnall,  and  narrowly  es- 
caped capture.  He  was  thus  obliged  to  lie 
close  in  the  wild  mountains,  and  soon  after- 
wards made  his  retreat  to  the  north.  Nearly 
at  the  same  time  sir  Charles  Wilmott  in  his 
government  of  Kerry,  obliged  the  knight  of 
Kerry  and  some  other  chiefs  of  that  district 
to  desert  O'Sullivan  and  make  their  sub- 
mission to  the  queen.  The  latter  chief, 
thus  gradually  surrounded  by  his  enemies, 
was  now  left  entirely  to  the  care  of  sir 
Charles  Wilmott,  while  Carew  prepared  to 
obey  the  call  of  the  lord  deputy  to  join  him 


in  the  north.  A  severe  defeat  sustained  by 
the  insurgents  on  the  last  day  of  October, 
followed  by  the  desertion  of  William  Burke 
and  his  bonaghts  from  Connaught,  deter- 
mined O'Sullivan  to  give  up  the  struggle 
and  if  possible  make  his  escape  to  the  north. 

It  was  near  christmas,  when  O'Sullivan, 
with  as  many  of  his  men  as  remained  faithful 
to  him,  left  Glengariff  by  night  unobserved 
by  his  enemies,  and  making  hurried  night 
marches  through  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Tip- 
perary,  reached  on  the  ninth  night  the  forest 
of  Brosnac,  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Ormond, 
where  he  reposed  during  two  nights.  The 
very  septs  who  would  have  joined  the  Irish 
leader,  had  he  come  as  a  conqueror,  were 
ready  to  turn  against  him  when  he  appeared 
in  the  character  of  a  fugitive,  and  O'Sulli- 
van's numbers  were  diminished  in  daily 
skirmishes  with  the  Irish  as  well  as  the  Eng- 
lish through  whose  territory  he  passed. 
They  were  reduced  to  the  extremity  of 
killing  their  horses  before  they  could  cross 
the  Shannon,  and  when  they  reached  the 
barony  of  Longford  on  the  other  side,  they 
were  obliged  to  fight  a  desperate  engagement 
with  the  English  and  Irish  of  Connaught,  in 
which  the  English  commander,  a  son  of  cap- 
tain Malby,  was  slain.  From  thence,  ac- 
companied with  O'Connor  Kerry  and  Wil- 
liam Burke,  O'Sullivan  at  length  reached 
Ulster  in  safety. 

The  English  now  overran  almost  without 
opposition  the  districts  of  Beare  and  Ban- 
try,  and,  with  the  same  cruel  policy  which 
had  been  generally  followed  in  the  sup- 
pression of  these  rebellions,  they  deliber- 
ately reduced  the  whole  country  to  a  de- 
sert. The  last  remnant  of  the  rebels,  led  on 
by  the  pope's  vicar  apostolic,  Owen  mac 
Egan,  "  with  his  sword  drawn  in  one  hand, 
and  his  portius  and  beads  in  the  other,"  was 
defeated  by  captain  Taafe  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bandon,  at  the  beginning  of  January, 
1603,  when  Mac  Egan  himself  was  among 
the  slain.  From  this  moment  the  rebellion 
in  Desmond  may  be  considered  to  have  been 
at  an  end. 
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N  his  arrival  at  Dub- 
lin, though  suffering 
from  a  severe  attack 
of  illness,  lord  Mount- 
joy  had  begun  imme- 
diately to  prepare  for 
active  hostilities  against  the  insurgents  of 
the  north ;  and  we  may  now  take  a  retro- 
spective view  of  the  war  in  Ulster,  which, 
since  the  disaster  of  Kinsale,  had  been 
carried  on  totally  independent  of  the  in- 
surrection in  the  south. 

When  Red  Hugh  quitted  Ireland  after 
the  1  attle  of  Kinsale,  he  left  the  command 
of  his  people  to  his  brother  Rory  O'Donnell, 
with  directions  to  act  in  everything  in  con- 
cert with  the  earl  of  Tyrone.  The  native 
annalists  tell  us  that  O'Donnell's  last  advice 
to  the  Irish  chiefs  was,  that  they  should  re- 
main together  in  the  south,  and  wait  till  he 
returned  with  reinforcements  from  Spain  ; 
and  that  he  warned  them  that  if  they  made 
a  retreat  under  the  present  circumstances, 
they  would  find  their  way  beset  with  ene- 
mies, even  where  in  coming  they  had  found 
friends.  If  this  advice  was  given,  it  was  not 
followed;  for  no  sooner  was  the  O'Donnell 
departed,  than  a  general  feeling  of  conster- 
nation seized  the  Irish  army,  and,  instead  of 
following  the  banner  of  one  leader,  the  fugi- 
tives (for  fugitives  now  they  were)  separated 
into  a  number  of  bands  under  their  various 
chiefs  and  lords.  "Alas!"  exclaims  the 
annalist  of  Tirconnell,  "  it  was  not  the 
same  cheerfulness,  courage,  valour,  vaunt- 
ing, threatening,  or  prowess,  that  the  Irish 
had  on  their  return  at  that  time,  which  they 
had  on  their  first  going  on  that  expedition." 
One  part  of  O'Donnell's  prophecy  was 
strictly  fulfilled ;  for  as  the  northerns  made 
their  way  back  through  the  mountains  and 
wilds  of  Munster,  they  found  every  pass  and 
defile  occupied  against  them,  and  they  were 
plundered  and  slaughtered  at  every  step  by 
the  very  septs  who  but  a  few  weeks  before  had 
made  them  the  strongest  professions  of  friend- 
ship and  alliance.  After  having  undergone 
hardships  of  every  description,  and  braved 
innumerable  dangers,  Rory  O'Donnell,  at  the 
head  of  his  shattered  forces,  readied  Sligo, 


and  O'Neill  arrived  safe  in  Tyrone,  and 
most  of  the  other  confederate  chieftains  re- 
gained their  homes  with  the  loss  only  of 
many  of  their  warriors. 

The  necessary  absence  of  the  lord  deputy 
in  the  south,  and  his  subsequent  illness, 
gave  time  to  the  northern  chieftains,  and 
more  especially  to  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  to 
recover  their  courage,  and  to  make  some 
preparations  for  self-defence,  although  they 
seem  to  have  reckoned  chiefly  on  the  promised 
assistance  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  as  the  ful- 
filment of  this  promise  appeared  daily  more 
and  more  distant,  their  courage  again  gave 
way  to  despair.  The  only  enemies  with 
which  Tyrone  had  to  contend  were  the 
strong  garrisons  of  Lough  Foyle  and  Car- 
rickfergus,  under  Docwra  and  Chichester, 
who  were  restricted  from  undertaking  any 
enterprise  of  importance  without  the  direc- 
tions of  the  lord  deputy.  O'Donnell  was 
harassed  with  more  serious  embarrasments  ; 
the  government  had  set  up  against  him  his 
kinsman,  Niall  Garv  O'Donnell,  who  aspired 
to  the  chieftainship  of  Tirconnell,  and, 
having  a  large  party  among  the  Irish,  espe- 
cially of  the  northen  septs  of  Donegal,  he 
made  war  upon  Rory,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  English  from  the  neighbouring  gar- 
risons, succeeded  in  making  himself  master 
of  many  of  his  castles  and  of  much  of  his 
territory,  and,  among  others,  destroyed  the 
strong  fortresses  of  Ballyshannon  and  Ennis- 
killen.  Meanwhile  Rory  O'Donnell  was 
retained  in  Sligo,  where  he  had  collected  his 
most  valuable  property,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  defend  against  his  enemies  of 
Connaught,  under  their  president,  sir  Oliver 
Lambert ;  and  when  hard  pressed  by  these, 
he  was  mortified  by  the  refusal  of  O'Rourke, 
the  old  ally  of  the  O'Donnells,  to  give  him 
assistance. 

Mountjoy  began  his  march  into  Ulster  in 
the  month  of  May,  and  having  collected  to- 
gether his  forces,  he  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Blackwater  at  the  beginning  of  June,  and 
encamped  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  at 
a  spot  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  the  old  fort 
of  the  Blackwater,  which  he  had  marked  on 
the  preceding  year  as  the  most  convenient 
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passage  of  the  river  for  the  invasion  of 
Tyrone.  The  English  army,  under  Mount- 
joy's  immediate  command,  at  this  time 
amounted  to  about  three  thousand  horse  and 
foot.  Having  sent  the  regiment  of  sir 
Richard  Moryson  to  occupy  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  Mountjoy  proceeded  to  erect  a 
bridge,  and  a  new  fort,  to  which  latter,  from 
his  own  name  of  Charles,  he  gave  the  name 
of  Charlemont.  While  engaged  on  this 
work,  the  English  soldiers  beheld  in  the 
distance  the  flames  of  the  town  and  castle  of 
Dungannon,  which  O'Neill  had  fired,  that  it 
might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish, a  sure  intimation  that  he  had  relin- 
quished all  hope  of  resisting  the  English  in 
the  field.  While  sir  Richard  Moryson  was 
sent  forward  to  take  possession  of  Dungan- 
non for  the  queen,  the  northern  chieftain  re- 
tired to  Castle  Roe,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Bann,  in  O'Kane's  country,  and  he 
subsequently  took  refuge  in  the  wild  district 
of  Glenconkein,  the  exact  locality  of  which 
appears  to  be  now  uncertain,  but  it  is  de- 
scribed as  a  deep  glen  surrounded  by  woods, 
bogs,  and  waters,  and  seems  to  have  lain  in 
the  south  of  Derry,  on  the  borders  of  Lough 
Neagh. 

In  the  meanwhile,  sir  Henry  Docwra,  who 
gradually  occupying  the  country  around 
him  with  his  garrisons,  had  at  length  estab- 
lished himself  at  Omagh,  prepared  to  join 
with  the  lord  deputy,  and  they  now  met  at 
Dungannon,  from  whence,  with  their  united 
forces,  they  plundered  and  wasted  the  coun- 
try along  Lough  Erne,  as  far  as  Enniskillen. 
They  also  captured  some  of  O'Neill's  for- 
tified islands,  especially  that  of  Magherlo- 
ney,  described  as  his  principal  place  of  abode 
after  Dungannon,  and  the  chief  deposit  ol 
his  military  stores.  Among  the  spoils  were 
three  cannons,  which  had  been  capturec 
from  the  English. 

Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  the  governor  o 
Carrickfergus,  had  also  received  orders  to 
meet  the  lord-deputy,  with  his  forces,  whicl 
he  was  to  transport  across  Lough  Neag] 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Dungannon.  Si 
Richard  Moryson  was  now  sent  at  the  heai 
of  five  hundred  men,  to  meet  Chicheste 
at  his  landing,  and  he  was  soon  followec 
by  the  lord-deputy  and  the  rest  of  th 
army,  and  they  encamped  on  the  shore  o 
the  Lough,  and  erected  a  strong  garrison,  t 
which  was  given  the  name  of  Mountjoy 
This  fort,  which  was  garrisoned  with  nearl 
a  thousand  men,  became  an  important  pos 
to  keep  in  check  the  plains  of  Tyrone,  an 
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possessed  the  advantage  of  being  easily 
ictualled  and  relieved  by  water  from  Car- 
ckfergus. 

There  could  be  little  doubt  now  as  to  the 
Itimate  fate  of  the  rebellion  of  the  north, 
nd  letters  received  from  the  queen  and  her 
ninisters,  while  Mountjoy  was  occupied  in 
uilding   the   fort   last    mentioned,     spoke 
hiefly  of  the  treatment  to  be  shown  to  those 
vho    made    their    submissions.      Elizabeth 
tated,  "that  the  reducing  the  arch-traitor 
y  her    sword,    being    the    only   agreeable 
atisfaction  she  could  receive  for  the  mis- 
hiefs  fallen    upon   her  loving  subjects  by 
is     iniquities,    she    conceived     the    most 
eady  means  for  effecting  the  same  was,  to 
raw  from  him  the  chief  captains  of  coun- 
ries;  to  which  purpose  her  pleasure  was, 
hat  the   lord-deputy  should  receive  to  her 
nercy  such  of  them  as  truly   and  humbly 
ought  it,  wherein,  without  prescribing  him 
my  particular  course,  who  best  knew    all 
ircumstances,  only  she   gave    this  caution 
o  provide    against   former  mischiefs,  that 
whereas    commonly    the    rebels,  fearing  to 
>e  spoiled,  were   wont  to   contract  under- 
land  with  the  arch-traitor  to  submit  them- 
selves,   thereby    for    the    present    to    save 
their  country  and  to  give  succours  to  the 
rebels'  creaghts  underhand,  and  after  the  re- 
turn  of  the  army  to  revolt  again;  now  he 
should  consider  the  inward  motives  of  their 
craving  mercy,  and  where  he  could  not  ruin 
them  without  spending  more  time  and  charge 
than  the  main  action  would  permit,  there  to 
deal  with   them    in   a   more    easy   manner, 
otherwise  to  give  more  sharp  impositions  in 
the  conditions  of  their  submissions,  and  by 
wasting  their  goods  to  make  their  obedience 
more  durable.      That  she  judged  one  condi- 
tion necessary,  not  to  pardon  any  but  upon 
service  done,  not  only  upon  those  whom  par- 
ticularly they  hated,  but  upon  any  other  as 
they  should  be  directed.       That  as  an  argu- 
ment  of  her    confidence  in  him,   she   gave 
him  power  of  war  and  peace,  only  one  thing 
she  professed  to  see  no  cause  to  leave  unex- 
empted,  namely,  the  pardoning  of  the  arch- 
traitor,  a   monster   of    ingratitude    to   her, 
and  the  root  of  misery  to  her  people,  think- 
ing all  other  mercy  than  the  proscription  oi 
him  to  all  manner  of  prosecution  merely  in- 
compatible with  her  justice,  and  therefore 
commanding  not  to  receive  him  upon  any  con- 
ditions, but  upon  simple  submission  to  mere} 
for  all   things   (life  only  excepted),   and  to 
make  this  her  pleasure  known  to  all  his  com- 
plices, persuaded  by  him  that  he  may  be  par- 
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doned  at  his  pleasure,  and  so  fearing  to 
leave  him,  lest  after  they  should  be  left  to 
his  superiority  and  revenge."  These  resolu- 
tions of  the  queen,  as  far  as  regarded  the 
earl  of  Tyrone,  were  considerably  qualified 
in  a  letter  from  sir  Robert  Cecil,  who  was 
anxious  to  bring  the  O'Neill  to  submission. 
"  For  this  purpose,"  he  says,  "  I  must  con- 
fess I  have  endeavoured  to  prepare  her  ma- 
jesty's mind  to  give  you  the  power  of  com- 
pounding with  rebels,  both  because  you 
draw  the  sword  which  would  best  cut  out 
the  conditions  of  submission,  and  because 
for  a  while  they  shall  rather  hope  for  than 
feel  any  foreign  succours.  For  the  traitor 
himself,  what  you  have  you  see,  and  there- 
fore I  know  that  must  be  your  warrant,  yet 
will  I  privately  say  this  unto  you,  that  if 
her  majesty  had  not  the  prejudice  in  her 
own  thoughts,  that  he  will  insult  when  it 
comes  to  the  upshot,  and  so  her  opening 
herself  in  offer  of  a  pardon  would  return 
unto  her  a  double  scorn,  I  am  confidently 
persuaded  that  when  you  have  made  trial, 
and  shall  make  it  appear  that  there  is  no 
other  impediment  than  her  majesty's  accep- 
tation, you  shall  receive  sufficient  warrant 
for  conclusion."  "  For  the  way  to  make  an 
end  by  peace,"  Cecil  adds  a  little  further  on, 
"  I  think  no  man  seeks  more  than  myself  to 
enable  you,  by  persuading  her  majesty  to 
give  you  that  power ;  wherein  when  lack  of 
argument  happens  to  work  her  majesty's 
mind  (which  in  her  princely  indignation 
against  that  arch-traitor  is  full  of  obstruc- 
tion), I  do  fall  to  the  binding  argument 
(which  of  all  things  is  most  conclusive),  and 
that  is  this:  that  in  short  time  the  sword 
cannot  end  the  war,  and  long  time  the  state 

of  England   cannot  well   endure   it 

Although  I  know  that  by  this  warrant  you 
may  safely  give  ear,  and  can  cause  him 
(Tyrone)  to  be  dealt  with,  yet  that  which 
you  can  do  for  him  by  this  way  will  be  by 
him  contemned.  In  which  respect,  as  I 
know  your  lordship  hath  wisdom  enough  to 
conceal  the  latitude  of  your  commission,  so 
believe  me  (out  of  my  judgment),  that  if 
the  queen  may  once  perceive  that  it  is  only 
in  her  that  he  comes  not  to  reasonable  con- 
ditions, and  if  she  were  sure  that  she  should 
not  be  scorned  by  offering  that  which  he 
would  not  accept,  then  such  is  her  princely 
judgment,  and  such  is  the  mind  of  us  all 
that  are  sworn  to  give  her  majesty  true 
counsel,  as  I  doubt  not  but  by  our  humble 
importunity  upon  your  advertisements  what 
you  find  would  be  accepted,  her  majesty 


would  be  readily  induced  to  do  that  which 
is  so  much  for  her  majesty's  service,  being  a 
matter  which  if  my  prayers  to  God  could 
have  otherwise  brought  to  pass  in  her  mind 
at  this  time,  I  know  full  well  how  much  it 
had  been  more  advantageous  than  to  have  it 
sent  after  occasion  and  fittest  opportunity." 
These  letters,  which  would  lead  us  to  sus- 
pect that  O'Neill  had  made  some  overtures 
for  negotiation,  found  Mountjoy  preparing  to 
retire  from  Tyrone  in  order  to  reprovision 
his  army.  He  sent  Docwra  back  to  Omagh, 
and  left  Chichester  in  command  of  fort 
Mountjoy,  commanding  each  to  have  their 
forces  provisioned  and  ready  in  twenty  days 
to  make  a  combined  movement  upon  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  northern  chief  had  taken 
refuge.  At  the  end  of  the  time  specified 
Docwra  was  to  march  to  Dungiven  in 
O'Kane's  country,  and  Chichester  was  to 
advance  to  Toome,  while  the  lord  deputy 
himself  proposed  to  proceed  against  O'Neill 
by  way  of  Killetro,  thus  hemming  him  in 
from  three  different  sides.  Having  made 
these  arrangements,  Mountjoy  returned  to 
Monaghan,  wasting  the  country  of  the  rebels 
through  which  he  passed ;  and  "  finding  Mac 
Mahon,  chief  of  Monaghan,  to  stand  upon 
proud  terms  (though  otherwise  making  suit 
to  be  received  to  mercy),  his  lordship  spoiled 
and  ransacked  all  that  country,  and  by  exam- 
ple thereof  brought  many  chiefs  of  adjoining 
countries  to  submit  to  mercy  with  as  good 
show  of  duty  and  obedience  as  could  be  de- 
sired, and  more  strict  oaths  and  pledges  than 
had  formerly  been  required,  so  as  now,  from 
the  Bann  to  the  Dartry  (including all  Tyrone), 
and  from  thence  to  Dublin,  the  whole  coun- 
try was  cleared,  and  the  chief  lords  more  as- 
sured than  they  were  everbefore."  Having  left 
a  garrison  at  Monaghan,  Mountjoy  led  back 
his  army  to  Newry,  to  give  his  soldiers  a  brief 
repose  from  their  wearisome  service.  In  a 
letter  written  from  this  place  to  the  lords  of 
the  English  council  the  lord  deputy  gives,  in 
a  few  words,  a  picture  of  the  exterminating 
warfare  in  which  it  was  now  engaged.  "  Ty- 
rone," 'ie  says,  "  is  already  beaten  out  of  his 
country,  and  lives  in  a  part  of  O'Kane's,  a 
place  of  incredible  fastness,  where,  though  it 
be  impossible  to  do  him  any  great  hurt  so 
long  as  he  shall  be  able  to  keep  any  force 
about  him,  the  ways  to  him  being  inaccessi- 
ble with  an  army,  yet  by  lying  about  him,  as 
we  mean  to  do,  we  shall  in  short  time  put 
him  to  his  uttermost  extremity,  and  if  not 
light  upon  his  person  yet  force  him  to  fly  the 
kingdom.  In  the  meantime  we  can  assure 
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your  lordships  thus  much,  that  from  O'Kane's 
country,  where  now  he  liveth,  which  is  to 
the  northward  of  his  own  country  of  Tyrone, 
we  have  left  none  to  give  us  opposition,  nor 
of  late  have  seen  any  but  dead  carcasses, 
merely  starved  for  want  of  meat,  of  which 
kind  we  found  many  in  divers  places  as  we 


The  10th  of  August  was  the  day  appointed 
for  taking  the  field  against  O'Neill,  but  it 
being  then  reported  that  an  attempt  was 
about  to  be  made  by  the  insurgents  to  create 
a  diversion  in  the  district  of  Killultagh,  on 
the  borders  of  Down  and  Antrim,  the  mo- 
ment the  English  forces  entered  O'Kane's 
country,  Mountjoy  deferred  the  latter  en- 
terprise a  few  days,  in  order  to  proceed 
against  this  new  scene  of  disorder,  and  more 
especially  against  the  strong  fort  of  Inislogh- 
lin,  between  Moiry  and  Lough  Neagh,  where 
O'Neill  and  the  chieftains  of  Tyrone  had 
deposited  their  plate  and  other  valuable  pro- 
perty when  he  deserted  Dungannon.  This 
stronghold  stood  on  an  island  in  the  midst  of 
a  great  bog,  accessible  only  through  thick 
woods  which  were  almost  impassable.  It  was 
inclosed  with  two  deep  ditches,  both  com- 
passed with  strong  palisades,  a  very  high  and 
thick  rampart  of  earth  and  timber,  and  well 
flanked  with  bulwarks.  Its  garrison,  how- 
ever, consisted  only  of  forty-two  musketeers 
and  twenty  swordsmen,  who,  when  the  Eng- 
lish had  made  their  approaches  to  the  first 
ditch,  surrendered  at  discretion. 

After  this  enterprise  had  been  concluded 
Mountjoy  began  his  march  towards  the  coun- 
try of  O'Kane,  and  encamped  the  first  night 
midway  between  Newry  and  Armagh.  Intel- 
ligence was  there  brought  him  that  O'Neill 
had  quitted  his  lurking-place  and  fled  into 
Fermanagh,  a  district  which  was  still  in  a 
state  of  insurrection.  Upon  this  the  lord 
deputy  "  resolved,  first,  to  spoil  all  the  coun- 
try of  Tyrone,  and  to  banish  all  the  inhabi- 
tants from  thence,  enjoining  such  of  them  as 
would  become  subjects  to  live  on  the  south 
side  of  Blackwater,  so  that  if  Tyrone  re- 
turned he  should  find  nothing  in  the  coun- 
try but  the  queen's  garrisons."  Mount- 
joy  planted  a  garrison  at  Augher,  Cormac 
O'Neill's  chief  residence,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Fermanagh  and  Monaghan,  and  then, 
on  the  29th  of  August,  crossing  the  Black- 
water  by  the  new  bridge  of  Charlemont, 
marched  to  Dungannon,  which  place  he  for- 
tified for  the  reception  of  an  English  gar- 
rison. He  spent  five  days  at  Tullaghoge, 
near  Dungannon,  the  seat  of  the  O'Hagans, 
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the  place  where  the  O'Neills  were  from  time 
immemorial  installed  in  the  chieftainship, 
and  he  not  only  destroyed  the  corn  of  the 
surrounding  country,  but  he  still  further  in- 
sulted the  national  prejudices  of  the  natives 
by  breaking  to  pieces  the  ancient  stone  chair, 
"planted  in  the  open  field,"  on  which  for 
ages  the  O'Neills  had  been  inaugurated  kings 
of  Ulster  and  princes  of  Tyrone.  Hither, 
on  the  30th  of  August,  Docwra  came  with  a 
small  body  of  horse  to  conduct  O'Kane  to  the 
deputy's  presence.  This  chieftain  had  made 
his  submission,  and  he  had  brought  to  Omagh 
a  considerable  body  of  horse  and  foot  to  serve 
under  the  queen.  Intelligence  arrived  at 
the  same  time  that  Chichester  was  on  his 
march  by  way  of  Killetro,  and  that  Randal 
Mac  Sorley,  the  chief  of  the  Scots  of  An- 
trim, had  placed  himself  and  his  forces  at  the 
queen's  disposal. 

Meanwhile  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  with  Brian 
O'Neill  of  Clannaboy,  Cormac  O'Neill,  and 
Mac  Mahon,  had  retired  to  a  very  strong 
position  towards  the  end  of  Lough  Erne, 
which  could  not  be  approached  with  an 
army,  and  from  which  there  was  a  passage 
into  the  country  of  O'Rourke.  The  rebel 
force  was  at  this  time  so  much  reduced,  that 
O'Neill  could  only  collect  together  six  hun- 
dred foot  and  fifty  horse ;  and  his  allies 
were  deserting  him  daily.  Among  those 
who  now  offered  to  submit  was  Maguire  of 
Fermanagh. 

While  Mountjoy  was  thus  occupied  in 
pursuing  O'Neill,  the  intelligence  was  sud- 
denly spread  throughout  Ireland  that  a 
Spanish  fleet  had  arrived  on  the  southern 
coast,  bringing  a  large  army  to  revive  the  war. 
The  hopes  of  the  insurgents  were  immedi- 
ately raised,  to  sink  deeper  than  ever  when 
they  were  convinced  that  they  had  been  de- 
ceived by  false  news,  and  especially  when 
they  heard  of  the  death  of  O'Donnell.  The 
intelligence  was,  however,  sufficiently  alarm- 
ing to  make  the  lord  deputy  turn  his  atten- 
tion anxiously  towards  Dublin  ;  and  he  re- 
solved to  leave  the  prosecution  of  hostilities 
in  Ulster  during  the  remainder  of  the  year 
to  his  garrisons.  He  accordingly  gave  direc- 
tions to  sir  Henry  Docwra  to  establish  him- 
self with  the  bulk  of  his  forces  at  Omagh 
and  Augher ;  and  thence  to  carry  on  the 
war  actively  against  O'Neill  and  his  adhe- 
rents until  the  end  of  August ;  and  he  sent 
sir  Arthur  Chichester  to  station  himself  at 
the  fort  of  Mountjoy,  with  orders  "to  clear 
the  country  of  Tyrone  of  all  inhabitants,  and 
to  spoil  all  the  corn  which  he  could  not  pre- 
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serve  for  the  garrisons,  and  to  deface  all  the 
islands  formerly  taken,  being  ready  to  draw 
upon  the  rebels  if  they  should  make  any 
head,  yet  with  advice  to  be  likewise  ready 
to  answer  any  new  directions  if  the  Spaniards 
should  arrive."  So  effective  was  this  ruth- 
less policy  of  destruction,  that  Mountjoy,  in 
a  letter  written  on  the  12th  of  September, 
the  day  after  his  return  to  Newry,  acknow- 
ledges that  not  only  in  Tyrone  itself,  which 
had  been  now  reduced  to  a  desert,  but  in 
the  surrounding  countries,  he  had  "  found 
everywhere  men  dead  of  famine,  inso- 
much that  O'Hagan  protested  unto  us,  that 
between  Tullaghoge  and  Toome  there  lay 
a  thousand  dead,  and  that  since  our  first 
drawing  this  year  to  Blackwater  there  were 
above  three  thousand  starved  in  Tyrone."* 

During  the  lord  deputy's  progress  in  the 
north,  there  had  been  in  Connaught  also 
what  Mountjoy  termed  "some  knocking  on 
both  sides."  Our  information  relating  to 
the  affairs  of  this  province  in  1602  is  very 
scanty  and  obscure,  but  it  appears  that  its 
president  or  governor,  sir  Oliver  Lambert, 
had  been  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Rory 
O'Donnell  and  O'Rourke,  in  which  the  ad- 
vantage had  not  always  rested  with  the  Eng- 
lish. O'Donnell  had  set  at  liberty  O'Con- 
nor Sligo,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  his 
brother,  and  who  now  joined  in  alliance  with 
him,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  Irish  of  Lower 

*  To  give  some  idea  of  the  horrors  of  this  Irish 
war,  we  have  only  to  repeat  the  facts  stated  by 
Moryson,  an  eye-witness,  and  our  only  authority  for 
the  particulars  of  Mountjoy's  proceedings  in  the 
north.  Moryson,  describing  the  conclusion  of  the 
War,  says,  "Now  because  I  have  often  made  men- 
tion formerly  of  our  destroying  the  rebels'  corn,  and 
using  all  means  to  famish  them,  let  me  by  two  or 
three  examples  shew  the  miserable  estate  to  which 
the  rebels  were  thereby  brought.  Sir  Arthur  Chi- 
chester,  Sir  Richard  Moryson,  and  the  other  com- 
manders of  the  forces  sent  against  Brian  mac  Art 
(O'Neill)  aforesaid,  in  their  return  homewards,  saw 
a  most  horrible  spectacle  of  three  children  (whereof 
the  eldest  was  not  above  ten  years  old),  all  eatiii] 
anil  gnawing  with  their  teeth  the  entrails  of  their  deai 
mother,  upon  whose  flesh  they  had  fed  twenty  days 
past,  and  having  eaten  all  from  the  feet  upwards  to 
the  bare  bones,  roasting  it  continually  by  a  slow  fire, 
were  now  come  to  the  eating  of  her  entrails  in  like 
sort  roasted,  yet  not  divided  from  the  body,  being  as 
yet  raw.  Former  mention  hath  been  made  in  the 
lord  deputy's  letters,  of  carcasses,  scattered  in  many 
places,  all  dead  of  famine.  And  no  doubt  the  famine 
was  so  great,  as  the  rebel  soldiers  taking  all  the  com- 
mon people  had  to  feed  upon,  and  hardly  living 
thereupon  (so  as  they  besides  fed  not  only  on  hawkes, 
kites,  and  unsavoury  birds  of  prey,  but  on  horse- 
flesh, and  other  things  unfit  for  man's  feeding),  the 
common  sort  of  the  rebels  were  driven  to  unspeak- 
able extremities  (beyond  the  record  of  most  his- 
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'onnaught,  were  united  against  the  English; 
ret  O'Donnell  subsequently  made  a  merit 
of  having  allowed  sir  Oliver  Lambert's  army 
to  pass  by  him  without  molestation. 

The  cruel  persecution  which  had  been 
carried  on  during  the  autumn,  seemed  now 
;o  be  yielding  gradually  to  a  more  lenient 
jolicy,  which  was  enforced  upon  the  English 
government  by  the  great  expenditure  of  the 
war,  and  by  the  fear  that  the  obstinate  cou- 
rage shown  by  the  natives  might  stili  encou- 
rage the  Spaniards  to  come  to  their  assist- 
ance. From  the  letters  of  lord  Mountjoy, 
after  his  return  to  Newry,  it  appears  that 
O'Neill  had  made  several  applications  to  be 
received  to  the  queen's  mercy,  and  that  it 
was  the  dubious  character  of  Elizabeth's  in- 
structions which  alone  hindered  her  lord 
deputy  from  entering  into  more  serious  ne- 
gotiations with  him.  Thus,  on  the  12th  of 
September,  Mountjoy  wrote  to  sir  Robert 
Cecil,  "  Tyrone  hath  many  ways  made  im- 
portunate means  to  be  received  to  mercy ; 
but  I  did  still  reject  him,  and  published  it, 
that  her  majesty  had  commanded  me  not  to 
hearken  unto  him,  yet  still  he  continued  to 
urge  me  to  become  a  suitor  to  the  queen  for 
him.  It  is  true,  I  have  been  ever  loth  to 
negotiate  with  him,  any  otherwise  than  with 
my  sword,  because  I  find  it  dangerous  for 
myself,  considering  the  queen's  resolution  ; 
but  upon  the  receipt  of  my  lord  president's 

tories  that  ever  I  did  read  in  that  kind),  the  ample 
relating  whereof  were  an  infinite  task,  yet  will  I  not 
pass  it  over  without  adding  some  few  instances. 
Captain  Trever  and  many  honest  gentlemen  lying  in 
the  Newry  can  witness,  that  some  old  women  of  those 
parts  were  used  to  make  a  fire  in  the  fields,  and 
divers  little  children  driving  out  the  cattle  in  the  cold 
mornings  and  coming  thither  to  warm  them,  were  by 
them  surprised,  killed,  and  eaten,  which  at  last  was 
discovered  by  a  great  girl  breaking  from  them  by 
strength  of  her  body,  and  captain  Trever  sending  out 
soldiers  to  know  the  truth,  they  found  the  children's 
skulls  and  bones,  and  apprehended  the  old  women, 
who  were  executed  for  the  fact.  The  captains  of 
Carrickfcrgus  and  the  adjacent  garrisons  of  the 
northern  parts  can  witness,  that  upon  the  making  of 
peace  and  receiving  the  rebels  to  mercy,  it  was  a 
commor.  practice  among  the  common  sort  of  them 
(I  mean  such  as  were  not  sword-men)  to  thrust  long 
needles  into  the  horses  of  our  English  troops,  and 
they  dying  thereupon,  to  be  ready  to  tear  out  one 
another's  throat  for  a  share  of  them.  And  no  spec- 
tacle was  more  frequent  in  the  ditches  of  towns,  and 
especially  in  wasted  countries,  than  to  see  multitudes 
of  these  poor  people  dead  with  their  mouths  all 
coloured  green  by  eating  nettles,  docks,  and  all 
things  they  could  rend  up  above  ground.  These  and 
very  many  like  lamentable  effects  followed  their  re- 
bellion, and  no  doubt  the  rebels  had  been  utterly 

|  destroyed  by  famine,  had  not  a  general  peace  shortly 

:  followed  Tyrone's  submission." 
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letter  of  a  new  Spanish  invasion,  I  adventured 
thus  far  to  entertain  his  motions,  that  if  he- 
would  swear  to  submit  himself  absolutely  to 
her  majesty's  mercy  (if  it  should  please  her 
to  receive  him),  whatsoever  succour  he 
should  receive  in  the  meantime,  I  would 
only  undertake  to  become  a  humble  suitor 
unto  her  majesty  for  him,  so  that,  notwith- 
standing, till  I  knew  her  pleasure  I  would 
not  desist  in  my  prosecution.  This  day  he 
sent  one  to  me  agreeing  to  so  much,  but 
withall  propounding  certain  articles  that  he 
desired  should  be  granted  ;  whereupon,  mis- 
liking  that  he  should  in  any  wise  capitulate, 
I  commanded  his  messenger  presently  to 
depart,  and  forbade  him  to  send  any  more 
to  me,  and  to  cut  off  all  hope  to  his  party, 
I  have  directed  all  the  garrisons  anew  to 
proclaim  his  head." 

In  the  same  letter  Mountjoy  recommends 
the  appointment  of  a  provincial  government 
for  Ulster ;  states  his  opinion  that  great  ad- 
vantages would  be  derived  from  the  removal 
of  the  seat  of  supreme  government  to  Ath- 
lone,  which  was  more  central  with  respect  to 
the  disaffected  provinces,  and  had  a  readier 
communication    with    them,  than  Dublin 
and  complained  of  his  difficulties  in  obtain- 
ing accurate  intelligence.    He  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction   with    the   agents   hitherto  em- 
ployed in   this  service,  and  adds,   "  If  the 
queen  be  so  confident  of  my  faith,  that  she 
will  be  pleased  to  make  the  best  interpre- 
tations of  what  I  shall  do  therein,  I  should 
be  able  to  do  her  perchance  some  good  ser- 
vice, and  give  myself  greater  light  of   all 
things  than  now  I  have ;  but  if  she  mislike 
it,  I  will  only  lay  about  me  with  my  sword, 
though  it  be  in  the  dark."     And  he  con- 
cludes, "it  is  not  a  letter,  nor  a  reasonable 
book,   that  can  deliver  all  such  conceits  of 
mine  as  I  think  necessary  to  let  you  know 
of   this    kingdom,  wherefore   I   despair    to 
do  it  till  I  may  have  the  happiness  to  see 
you." 

On  the  last  day  of  October  the  lord  de- 
puty received  at  Dublin  queen  Elizabeth's 
own  reply  to  the  various  articles  of  the  let- 
ter just  alluded  to.  The  queen  therein 
expresses  her  acceptance  and  approval  of 
Mountjoy's  services,  complains  of  the  bur- 
thens sustained  by  her  subjects  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  the  Irish  war,  urges  the  reform  of 
certain  abuses  in  the  subordinate  offices  oi 
the  Irish  government,  which  led  to  a  waste  oi 
the  public  money,  gives  him  a  new  assurance 
of  the  trust  she  places  in  him,  giving  him 
full  authority  to  use  his  own  agents,  and  fol- 
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ow  his  own  plans  for  obtaining  information 
relating  to  the  enemy,  and  approves  of  his 
removing  his  seat  of  government  to  Athlone. 
"  Lastly,"  she  says,  "  for  Tyrone,  we  do  so 
much  dislike  to  give  him  any  grace,  that  hath 
been  the  only  author  of  so  much  effusion  of 
blood,  and  the  most  ungrateful  viper  to  us 
that  raised  him,  and  one  that  hath  so  often 
deceived  us,  both  when  he  hath  craved  his 
pardon  and  when  he  hath  received  it  of  us, 
as  when  we  consider  how  much  the  world 
will  impute  to  us  of  weakness  to  show  favour 
to  him  now,  as  if  without  that  we  could  not 
give  an  end  to  this  rebellion,  we  still  remain 
determined  not  to   give  him  grace  in  any 
kind.    And  seeing  it  is  unsafe  in  any  prince 
to  make  all  faults   appear  venial,   because 
every  offender  will  thereby  become  insolent, 
and  seeing  in  common  reason  the  cutting  ofl' 
so  many  associates  must  needs  have  left  him 
a  body  without  limbs,  and  so  not  worthy  of 
our  respecting,  we  do  very  well  allow  of  your 
late  rejecting  him.     For  when  we  look  on 
his  manner  of  seeking  mercy  at  all  times  we 
do  still  certainly  conclude   that  it  is  done 
upon  some  practice   to  serve  some  present 
turn,  seeing  one  day  he  only  desires  simple 
mercy  for  his  life,  and  another  day  falls  to 
capitulate.    Neither  can  we  see  why  so  much 
depends  upon  his  reduction,  when,  for  aught 
we  know,  no  man  can  advise  us,  if  he  should 
come  in  and  be  at  liberty  hereafter  out  of 
our  hands,  how  we  could  be  so  assured  of 
lim  but  that  still  we  must  be  in  doubt  of 
lim,  and  at  the  same  charges  we  are  at  to 
ontain  him  and  his,  notwithstanding  their 
former  reduction,  which  if  we  must  account 
to  be  at  (whomsoever  or  whatsoever  we   re- 
cover), we  shall  take  small  contentment  in 
that  victory  whereof  the  end  would  be  worse 
than  the  beginning.     And  therefore  mistake 
not  this  our  earnestness  in  this  point,  as  if  it 
proceeded  from  any  opinion  that  you  have 
demeaned  yourself  otherwise   than    became 
you  in  the  charge  committed  to  you ;  for  we 
would  have  you  know  for  your  comfort  thai 
we  approve  all  the  courses  you  have   hek 
since  you  took  the  sword  in  your  whole  gov- 
ernment   to    have    been   accompanied   with 


diligence,  wisdom,  and  good  successes,  and  so 
we  accept  the  same  at  your  hands." 

The  strength  of  the  rebellion  was  now 
entirely  broken,  and  O'Neill's  allies  were 
falling  off  from  him  on  every  side.  The 
very  day  after  Mountjoy  received  this  letter 
from  the  queen,  on  the  first  of  November 
Rory  O'Donnell,  who  was  now  assured  o: 
the  death  of  his  brother  in  Spain,  and  who 
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was  anxious  to  secure  the  chieftainship  of 
Tirconnell  against  Nial  Garv,  despatched  a 
messenger  to  Dublin,  announcing  his  deter- 
minations to  make  his  humble  submission, 
and  pleading  respectfully  for  the  queen's 
favour.  His  plea  was,  that  he  had  been 
dragged  unwillingly  into  the  rebellion  by 
his  brother  Hugh,  who  had  even  thrown  him 
into  prison  to  restrain  him  from  becoming  a 
dutiful  subject;  that  his  grandfather  had 
received  distinguished  favours  from  king 
Henry  VIII.,  for  the  services  he  had  ren- 
dered to  the  English  crown ;  that  his  pre- 
decessors had  long  served  the  crown  against 
the  O'Neills ;  and  that  now  that  his  bro- 
ther's death  had  left  him  absolute  master  of 
his  forces,  he  had  abstained  from  hostilities 
and  taken  the  earliest  opportunity  of  an- 
nouncing his  wish  to  make  an  unreserved 
submission.  The  lord  deputy  at  this  mo- 
ment, partly  with  a  view  to  the  pacification 
of  this  part  of  the  island,  and  partly  to  visit 
Athlone,  to  prepare  for  establisning  there  the 
seat  of  government,  had  resolved  on  making 
an  immediate  progress  into  Connaught ;  and 
he  sent  O'Donnell  a  protection  that  he  might 
there  repair  to  him  in  person.  Other  chiefs 
followed  the  example  of  O'Donnell ;  and 
O'Neill  appears  to  have  been  so  much 
alarmed  by  these  new  defections,  that,  on 
the  12th  of  November,  he  wrote  to  the  lord 
deputy  by  sir  Garret  Moore,  one  of  the 
Irish  officers  in  the  English  service,  praying 
that  he  also  might  now  be  received  to 
mercy.*  Yet,  not  more  than  a  few  days 

*  This  letter,  preserved  in  Moryson,  deserves  in- 
sertion as  characteristic  of  its  remarkable  writer.  It 
was  worded  as  follows  : — 

"  Right  honourable  lord,  your  worthy  endeavours 
in  her  majesty's  service,  and  process  of  time,  have 
sufficiently  taught  me  how  improvidently  I  have  per- 
severed in  action,  whereas  heretofore,  upon  my  sub- 
mission, I  might  have  hoped  her  majesty  would  have 
received  me  to  her  mercy,  unto  which  action  I  was 
enforced  for  safeguard  of  my  life  only,  which  was  in- 
directly sought  for  by  her  majesty's  officers,  as  is 
known  to  sundry  persons  of  credit  here,  and  her  sub- 
jects; and  that  before  I  was  proclaimed  traitor  I 
never  sent  letters  into  Spain,  or  received  any  from 
thence,  though  afterwards  I  was  animated  to  con- 
tinue in  action  upon  hope  of  Spanish  aid  and  pro- 
mise of  many  confederates,  of  both  which  being  dis- 
appointed, my  estate  is  greatly  decreased  ;  and  though 
I  might  perhaps  be  able  to  hold  out  for  a  time,  yet 
am  I  weary  of  the  course  I  held,  and  do  much  re- 
pent me  of  the  same,  most  humbly  and  with  a  penitent 
heart  desiring  and  wishing  to  be  reconciled  to  my 
prince,  and  to  be  received  to  her  majesty's  mercy, 
whom  I  am  right  sorry  I  have  so  much  offended  and 
provoked ;  and  yet  I  know  that  her  majesty's  mercy 
is  greater  than  mine  offences,  the  rather  that  at  the 
first  I  did  not  wilfully  oppose  myself  against  her  ma- 


after,  a  letter  from  O'Neill  to  O'Connor 
Sligo,  intercepted  by  the  English  on  Mount- 
joy's  progress  to  the  west,  showed  the  senti- 
ments which  had  determined  him  to  submit. 
He  was  evidently  alarmed  at  the  inclination 
shown  by  O'Donnell  and  other  chiefs  to 
make  their  peace  with  the  English  govern- 
ment, and  feared  that  he  would  thus  be  left 
alone  to  shift  for  himself;  and  he  therefore 
assumed  the  right,  as  the  head  of  the  insur- 
gent confederacy,  to  make  terms  for  them  all. 
"We  have  remained  in  Fermanagh  well  nigh 
this  quarter  of  a  year,"  he  said  to  O'Connor 
Sligo,  "and  have  often  written  unto  you 
and  to  O'Donnell's  son  (Rory  O'Donnell), 
and  requested  you  to  come  and  see  us  near 
Lough  Erne  concerning  our  councils  either 
for  peace  or  war,  and  neither  of  you  came 
thither  to  meet  us.  We  thought  that  you, 
and  O'Donnell's  son,  and  O'Rourke,  and 
O'Connor  Roe,  and  ourselves,  as  many  of  us 
as  are  of  our  faction,  would  have  maintained 
war  for  a  great  time,  and  to  that  end  we 
came  to  these  parts,  and  have  forgone  so 
many  of  our  own  people  as  have  not  risen 
with  us;  but  seeing  that  O'Rourke  (if  it  be 
true)  and  O'Connor  have  received  protection, 
and  that  every  one  doth  make  peace  for 
himself,  we  may  all  easily  be  deemed  men 
broken  and  not  substantial  in  war.  But 
concerning  our  council  and  advice  which 
you  write  for,  our  advice  unto  you  is  neither 
to  make  peace  nor  cessation,  but  that  peace 
or  cessation  which  shall  be  made  by  all  our 
consents  and  agreements ;  and  if  you  do 

jesty,  but  for  safety  of  my  life  was  driven  into  action 
as  aforesaid ;  and  for  my  continuance  therein,  I  sub- 
mit myself  to  her  majesty's  mercy  and  grace,  ac- 
knowledging her  majesty  alone  to  be  my  natural 
prince,  and  myself  her  unworthy  subject.  But  if 
her  highness  will  vouchsafe,  of  her  accustomed 
grace,  to  grant  not  only  pardon  to  me,  my  kinsmen, 
and  followers,  and  unto  mine  adherents,  in  their  own 
names,  and  upon  their  several  submissions,  but  also 
to  restore  me  and  them  to  our  pristine  blood  and 
possession,  I  will  from  henceforth  both  renounce  all 
other  princes  for  her,  and  serve  her  highness  the  re- 
sidue of  my  life,  humbly  requesting,  even  of  your 
honour,  now  that  you  have  brought  me  so  low,  to 
remember  I  am  a  nobleman,  and  to  take  compassion 
on  me,  that  the  overthrow  of  my  house  and  posterity 
may  be  prevented  by  your  good  means  and  honour- 
able care  towards  her  majesty  for  me,  which  with  all 
humility  I  desire  and  will  accept.  And  for  the  better 
doing  hereof,  if  your  lordship  do  mislike  any  of  the 
articles  which  I  did  send  unto  you,  I  pray  your 
lordship  to  appoint  either  some  of  the  privy  council, 
or  some  gentlemen  of  worth,  to  confer  with  me;  and 
your  lordship  shall  find  me  conformable  to  reform 
them.  The  twelfth  of  November,  1692. 

"  HUGH  TYRONE." 
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otherwise,  stand  to  the  hazard  yourselves, 
for  you  shall  not  have  my  consent  there- 
unto." 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  O'Sul- 
livan,  Tyrrel,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  insur- 
rection in  the  south,  found  their  way  to  the 
north ;  and  they  appear  all  to  have  gone  to 
O'Rourke,  who  was  the  only  chieftain  whose 
rebellion  was  at  this  moment  formidable.  It 
was  chiefly  the  confidence  he  placed  in 
O'Rourke,  that  made  O'Neill  retire  to  the 
fastnesses  of  Lough  Erne,  when  driven  out  of 
Tyrone ;  and  his  firmness,  combined  with  the 
slight  accession  of  strength  brought  by  O'Sul- 
livan  and  his  companions,  appears  to  have 
raised  the  courage  of  that  chieftain  to  hold  out 
a  little  longer ;  at  least  we  hear  of  no  further 
offers  of  submission  during  the  winter. 

The  lord-deputy  was  now  advancing  into 
Connaught.     He   reached    Athlone,    which 
was  now  the  seat  of  the  government  of  that 
province,  on  the  2nd  of  December,  and  was 
there  met  by  sir  Oliver  Lambert,  who   had 
just  driven    O'Neill's  Mac  William  out  of 
Mayo.     At  Athlone,  on  the   14th  of   De- 
cember,   Rory    O'Donnell    and    O'Connor 
Sligo  presented  themselves  to  her  majesty's 
grace.     Both  of  them  pleaded  that  they  had 
been   first    dragged    into   rebellion  against 
their  will,  made  solemn  promises  of  future 
loyalty,  and  begged  that  they  might  be  taken 
into  favour  and  restored  to  their  patrimo- 
nies.    The  prayer  of  O'Donnell  created  a 
difficulty  which  appears  to  have  given  con- 
siderable embarrassment  to  the  government. 
In    the   heat    of   the    rebellion    Nial    Garv 
O'Donnell  had   remained    faithful    to    the 
English  interests,  had  rendered  considerable 
service  to  the  crown,  and  in  return  had  re- 
ceived grants  or  promises  of  a  considerable 
portion    of    O'Donnell's    territory.       Rory 
O'Donnell  was  anxious  to  obtain  from  the 
crown  the  whole  of  his  brother's  patrimony, 
and  he  now  brought  against  his  kinsman  a 
charge  of  having  secretly  conspired  with  his 
brother  to  rise  against  the  government  on 
the  arrival   of  a  new  army  of  Spaniards  in 
the  north.     It  appears  that  Nial   Garv  had 
given    considerable    dissatisfaction    to    the 
English,  by  allowing  some  of  the  insurgent 
chiefs  to   escape  by  his  collusion,  and  that 
they   were  discontented  with  his  irregular 
and   unmanageable  character.     In  fact  the 
Irish  who  served  the  English  at  this  time,  by 
their  greediness  after  the  spoils  of  their  coun- 
trymen, teem  to  have  given  the  government 
more  trouble  than  those  who  served  against 
them.     In  a  letter  to  Mountjoy,  in  which  he 
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irofesses  to  give  "  a  little  discourse  touching 
NTial  Garv  and  those    Irish,  whom   I   must 
reely  confess   I  am  more   to   seek  in  what 
ort  to  govern  and  use,  to  the  benefit  of  her 
najesty's  service  and  discharge  of  my  own 
uty,  than  in  any  other  point  of  the  whole 
>usiness,"   Sir  Henry  Docwra  made  a  plain 
tatement  of  the  difficulties  relating  to  that 
hieftain,  with  whom  he  had,  from  his  pecu- 
iar  position  in  the  north,  been  constantly  in 
ntimate     communication.       "  Nial's     first 
oming  without  compulsion,"  he  says,  "  his 
mnging  us    to   Liff'ord,  his  services  many 
imes  commendably  performed  in  his   own 
Derson,   the    furtherance   he    gave     us    for 
)lanting  at  Donegal,  the  help  he  gave  our 
nen  in  their  greatest  want,  when  O'Donnell 
)esieged  them,  the   loss  of  his   brother  in 
hat  service,  the  trial  of  his  fidelity  by  stand- 
ng  firm  in  so  dangerous  a  time,  and,  lastly, 
he  goods  he  forsook  of  his  own  to  serve  the 
queen  for  half-pay,  are  arguments  neither 
untruly    gathered  nor   unjustly  alleged,  to 
uake  much  in   his  favour.     On  the   other 
side,  his  extreme  pride,  ambition,  and  insati- 
ble  covetousness,  his  want  of  any  knowledge 
when  he  is  well  dealt  withall,  his  importu- 
lity  in  all  things,  right  or  wrong,  his  con- 
tinual begging  and  unprofitable  wasting  of 
whatsoever  he  gets,  his  aptness  to  desperate 
and  unspeakable  discontent  for  trifles  of  no 
worth,  his  facility  to  be  misliked  by  men  of 
jest   quality,    and    his  underhand  juggling 
(which  is  too  apparent  by  many  indices)  with 
;he  rebels,  he  is  truly  to  be  charged  with- 
all, as  the  other  services  are  to  be  acknow- 
ledged.   And  yet  to  discountenance  him  and 
challenge  him  of  those  faults,  were  to  raise 
a  new  war,  and  to  drive  the   whole  country, 
in    an    unseasonable    time,    to  an    obdurate 
alienation  of  mind  from  all  English  govern- 
ment." 

The  sequel  of  Docwra's  letter  is  inter- 
esting, as  showing  us  the  secret  feeling  be- 
tween the  Irish,  who  served  the  English 
crown,  who  were  in  this  particular  case  Nial 
Garv's  followers,  and  the  English  who  em- 
ployed them;  feelings  which  must  naturally 
have  subsided  into  settled  distrust  and  hatred. 

To  discharge  his  people,"  he  says,  "  we 
shall  find  a  singular  want  for  spial  of  many 
things  which  they  give  us  light  of,  so  should 
we  likewise  for  gathering  of  preys  when- 
soever we  go  a  journey  ;  and,  besides,  the 
arms  they  have  got  amongst  us,  and  the 
charge  they  have  put  her  majesty  unto,  the 
one  would  hardly  be  recovered  out  of  their 
hands,  and  the  other  not  unworthily  thought 
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to  be  an  ill  piece  of  service  to  make  utterly 
lost.  Again,  on  the  other  side,  they  give 
continual  advertisement,  as  well  from  us  to 
the  rebels  as  from  them  to  us.  Forts  or 
places  of  strength  alone  by  themselves  they 
neither  will  nor  dare  abide  in  without  help. 
To  make  their  peace  with  O'Donnell  they 
shall  ever  find  difficulty.  To  join  with  the 
Spaniards,  if  any  come  near  to  those  parts, 
they  may  if  they  will,  and  will  undoubtedly 
if  they  be  never  so  little  discontented.  In 
these  inconveniences  on  the  one  side,  and 
necessity  on  the  other,  I  see  not  in  my  judg- 
ment any  better  course  to  be  held  than  to 
temporize  somewhat,  to  feed  their  humours 
awhile,  though  it  be  chargeable  to  the  queen, 
and  to  mingle  lenity  and  severity  so  as  some 
be  punished  for  these  notorious  abuses  when 
they  are  apparently  (i.  e.  clearly)  proved,  let 
him  rage  and  storm  while  he  will,  and  others 
winked  at  whose  faults  are  apparent,  and  yet 
more  closely  carried  from  direct  and  manifest 
proofs  by  testimony  of  witnesses,  and  there- 
withall  to  get,  what  by  fair  means  and  by 
force  (as  I  see  but  occasion  to  temper  them), 
the  best  pledges  he  (Nial  Garv)  hath  for 
himself  and  the  best  of  his  people  into  my 
hands,  and  being  once  possessed  of  them  to 
keep  them  till  I  see  greater  cause  of  assur- 
ance of  his  fidelity,  or  at  the  least  less  occa- 
sion of  suspicion,  which  course  I  am  already 
entered  into  under  a  good  colour,  as  having 
taken  his  second  son  (the  elder  was  at  Dub- 
lin), together  with  two  more  of  the  chiefest 
men  about  him,  with  his  own  consent,  in  the 
name  of  pledges  for  others,  but  in  truth  most 
of  all  for  myself." 

After  evading  the  difficulty  thus  presented 
by  putting  off  the  consideration  of  it  to  a 
future  period,  Mountjoy  proceeded  to  Gal- 
way,  where  he  kept  his  Christmas,  and  at 
which  place  he  received  the  submission  of 
O'Connor  Roe,  the  O'Flahertys,  the  Mac 
Dermotts,  and  all  the  insurgent  chiefs  of 
Connaught  except  O'Rourke.  This  "  proud, 
insolent,  faithless"  chief,  as  Moryson  terms 
him,  had  petitioned  to  be  received  to  mercy, 
but  the  arrival  of  Tyrrell  and  O'Sullivan,  the 
exhortations  probably  of  O'Neill,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary strength  of  O'Rourke's  country, 
had  afterwards  decided  him  to  continue  in 
arms.  O'Rourke  had  now  been  joined  also  by 
the  fugitive  Maguire,  and  the  queen's  Ma- 
guire  was  established  in  possession  of  Fer- 
managh. It  was  under  the  standard  of 
O  Rourke  that  the  remains  of  the  insurrec- 
tion were  thus  united,  and  they  occupied  the 
mountainous  districts  between  Lough  Allen 


and  Lough  Erne.  Before  Mountjoy  left 
Connaught,  Rory  O'Donnell  and  O'Connor 
Sligo  undertook  to  march  with  their  forces 
through  Lei  trim  in  to  O'Rourke's  strongholds, 
while  the  lord  deputy  reinforced  sir  Oliver 
Lambert,  to  enable  him  to  march  against  the 
rebels  from  the  south.  Their  combined 
movements  were  to  be  made  towards  spring, 
when  the  lord  deputy  proposed  to  march 
again  into  Ulster,  and  hunt  the  O'Neill  out 
of  his  hiding  place.  After  remaining  some 
weeks  at  Dublin  to  attend  to  the  minor  du- 
ties of  his  government,  and  to  mature  his 
plans,  Mountjoy  proceeded  towards  the 
northern  province  in  the  middle  of  March, 
1603. 

It  appears  that  O'Neill,  reduced  to  a  po- 
sition of  great  distress,  had  now  become  im- 
portunate in  his  applications  for  terms  of 
submission,  and  that  a  constant  intercommu- 
nication of  opinions,  counsels,  and  orders  on 
this  subject  was  kept  up  between  the  lord 
deputy  and  the  English  court.  To  carry  on 
the  negotiations  with  better  effect  Mountjoy 
took  up  his  residence  at  the  house  of  sir  Gar- 
ret Moore,  at  Mellifont,  in  Meath.  The 
chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  O'Neill's  sub- 
mission had  hitherto  been  the  strong  repug- 
nance of  the  queen  to  admit  of  any  suit  in 
his  favour;  but  Elizabeth  now  lay  on  her 
deathbed,  and  by  the  continued  representa- 
tions of  Mountjoy  and  Cecil  her  objections 
were  at  length  overcome,  although  she  was 
still  desirous  that  he  should  be  deprived  of 
his  old  title  of  earl  of  Tyrone,  and  that  his 
power  should  be  considerably  circumscribed. 
She  was  finally,  however,  induced  to  refer 
the  whole  matter  to  the  judgment  of  her  lord 
deputy,  who,  on  the  25th  of  March,  ex- 
pressed his  views  as  follows  in  a  letter  to 
Cecil: — "I  think  it  best,"  he  says,  "if  it 
please  her  majesty,  to  receive  him  to  mercy, 
so  that  first  his  submission  be  made  in  as 
humble  sort  and  as  much  for  her  majesty's 
honour  as  can  be  devised,  and  then  that  she 
assure  him  of  absolute  forgiveness  and  for- 
getting of  his  faults,  and  as  much  honour  and 
profits  as  he  had  before,  provided  that  we 
take  from  him  (as  much  as  possibly  we  may), 
those  locks  wherein  his  chiefest  strength  lies; 
otherwise  I  am  persuaded  either  the  queen 
shall  not  serve  her  own  turn  by  him  if  she 
keep  him  prisoner,*  or  he  will  serve  his  turn 
if  he  live  at  liberty  and  ever  have  animum 

*  One  of  the  plans  proposed  by  Elizabeth  was,  to 
induce  O'Neill  to  come  to  Dublin  under  the  assurance 
of  pardon  for  his  life,  and  there  to  place  him  under 
arrest,  and  keep  him  a  prisoner  during  her  pleasure. 
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revertendi,  an  affection  to  relapse."  The 
queen  had  proposed  that  he  should  lose  his 
title  of  earl,  and  receive  the  subordinate  one 
of  baron  of  Dungannon,  to  which  Mountjoy 
objected,  because,  says  he,  in  restoring  him 
to  the  earldom  of  Tyrone,  "  you  do  but  give 
him  a  title  which  he  did  shake  off  as  a  mark 
of  his  bondage,  and  that  which  he  falls  from 
(the  O'Neill),  to  accept  this,  he  did  as  much 
prefer  before  this  as  the  estate  of  an  absolute 
prince  before  the  condition  of  a  subject,  and 
it  is  the  name  of  O'Neill,  with  which  he 
hath  done  so  much  mischief,  that  is  fatal  and 
odious,  and  not  the  name  of  Tyrone,  which 
he  was  fain  to  leave  before  he  could  have 
power  to  become  a  rebel.  For,  believe  me, 
out  of  my  experience,  the  titles  of  our  hon- 
ours do  rather  weaken  than  strengthen  them 
in  this  country,  and  if  you  give  him  the  same 
degree,  but  with  another  name,  it  may  be 
thought  a  condition  rather  by  him  obtained 
than  by  us  imposed,  especially  if  he  enjoyeth 
his  country.  And,  lastly,  if  you  make  him 
only  baron  of  Dungannon,  you  leave  in  him 
a  spur  to  discontentment,  without  any  great- 
er bridle  from  doing  hurt,  for  his  power  will 
be  never  the  less,  and  yet  he  that  doth  not 
sit  easily  will  ever  think  of  another  seat, 
and  his  own  title  will  the  more  run  in  his 
nind  the  more  he  is  unsatisfied  with  this 
new." 

As  far  as  Elizabeth  was  concerned  the 
lord  deputy  was  under  no  further  control,  for 
that  great  monarch  had  expired  the  day  be- 
fore this  letter  was  written.  After  the  letter 
was  dispatched  Mountjoy  sent  sir  William 
Godolphin  and  sir  Garret  Moore  to  confer  with 
O'Neill,  and  gave  them  the  necessary  pro- 
tections for  that  chief  and  his  companions,  il 
he  agreed  to  repair  to  Mellifont.  On  the 
night  of  the  27th  Moore  had  an  interview 
with  O'Neill,  who  was  now  rendered  suffi- 
ciently tractable,  and  who  gladly  acceptec 
the  protections  and  agreed  to  repair  to  the 
lord  deputy. 

It  was  late  tnis  same  night  (the  27th  o 
March),  that  a  private  messenger  conveyec 
to  the  lord  deputy  the  first  intelligence  oi 
the  queen's  death.  This  important  news  was 
by  Mountjoy's  orders,  kept  in  strict  secrecy 
for  there  was  a  general,  though  indefinite 
anticipation,  that  that  event  would  be  th 
signal  for  some  extraordinary  change,  ani 
he  was  now  eager  to  bring  the  treaty  wit! 
the  "  arch-traitor,"  as  he  was  called,  to  { 
conclusion.  Messengers  were,  therefore 
sent  to  the  commissioners  with  O'Neill  t< 
find  excuses  for  hurrying  him  to  a  resolu 
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ion,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  of 
Vlarch  they  brought  him  to  Mellifont,  where 
ic  made  his  humble  submission  to  the  lord 
leputy,  remaining  on  his  knees  upwards  of 
in  hour.    After  acknowledging  the  greatness 
)f  his  offences  against  the  queen  and  her 
hrone,  and  the  low  condition   to  which  he 
lad  been  reduced  in  consequence  of  his  re- 
jellious    conduct,   he    offered    himself  as  a 
mmble  supplicant  for   the   queen's  mercy, 
and  prayed  that  he  might  be  restored  to  the 
dignity  of  a  subject,  and  to  the  honours  and 
istates  which  he  confessed  that  he  had  justly 
brfeited,  promising  that  in  future  he  would 
ever  serve  the  crown  with  zeal  and  fidelity. 
He  utterly  renounced  the  title  of  O'Neill, 
with  all  its  attributes  and  authority;  abjured 
all  foreign  power,  and  all  dependency  but  on 
the  crown  of  England ;  resigned  all  claim  to 
any  lands  but  such  as  should  be  conferred 
upon  him  by  letters  patent;  and  promised  to 
assist  with  all  his  influence  in  abolishing  bar- 
oarous  customs  and  establishing  law  and  ci- 
vility among  his  people.     The  lord  deputy, 
on  the  part  of  the  queen,  promised  a  full  par- 
don to  him  and  all  his  followers,  and  assured 
him  of  the  restoration  of  his  blood  and  hon- 
ours, with  a  new  patent  for  his  lands,  ex- 
cept some  portions  reserved  for  certain  chief- 
tains received  into  favour,  and  for  the  use  of 
English  garrisons.     In  his  present   broken 
fortunes  the  earl  of  Tyrone  willingly  con- 
sented to  these  reservations,  and  the  follow- 
ing day  he  delivered  his  submission  in  writ- 
ing.    On  the  3rd  of  April  Tyrone  rode  with 
the  deputy  and  council   to  Drogheda,  and 
they  proceeded  from  thence  to  Dublin  on 
the  4th. 

The  day  after  their  arrival  in  Dublin  dis- 
patches arrived  for  Mountjoy,  acquainting 
him  with  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and 
the  accession  of  king  James,  and  directing 
him  to  proclaim  the  new  monarch.  The  lord 
deputy  immediately  made  known  the  con- 
tents of  his  dispatches  to  the  councillors  of 
state  and  the  noblemen,  knights,  and  chief 
commanders  of  the  English  forces,  who  had 
been  summoned  to  meet  in  Dublin  castle  for 
that  purpose.  Among  them  appeared  the 
earl  of  Tyrone,  who  was  now  received  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  of  his  restored  English 
title,  and  upon  whom,  as  was  natural  in  such 
peculiar  circumstances,  all  eyes  were  turned. 
When  the  announcement  of  the  queen's 
death  was  made  he  was  observed  to  burst 
suddenly  into  tears.  The  Irish  chieftain  said 
that  he  was  unable  to  contain  his  grief  at  the 
loss  of  a  mistress  whose  moderation  and  clem- 
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ency  had  at  length  caused  him  to  regard  as 
a  generous  benefactress.  But  his  enemies 
imputed  his  tears  to  a  different  cause.  They 
said  that  he  was  mortified  at  his  own  hasty 
submission,  and  that  he  regretted  that  he 
had  not  held  out  a  few  days  longer,  when  he 
might  have  benefited  by  the  change,  at  least 
to  make  better  terms.  However,  on  the  6th 
of  April  he  renewed  his  submission  to  king 
James  in  the  same  terms  as  he  had  made  it  to 
queen  Elizabeth;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Spain,  acquaint- 
ing him  with  his  submission,  and  requesting 
him  to  send  back  his  son  Henry  O'Neill,  who 


had  been  for  some  time  resident  at  the  Span- 
ish court.  The  lord  deputy  then  gave  him  a 
new  protection,  to  serve  till  he  had  sued  out 
his  pardon,  and  he  was  sent  back  to  his  own 
country  "  to  settle  the  same,  and  to  keep  his 
friends  and  former  confederates  in  bettei 
order  upon  this  change  of  the  state." 

Thus  was  the  great  rebellion,  which,  tor- 
menting the  latter  years  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
had  called  for  an  unexampled  expenditure 
of  English  money  and  blood,  while  it  agi- 
tated every  part  of  Ireland,  and  reduced  its 
finest  provinces  to  a  desert,  brought  at  length 
to  a  close. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
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April  he  received  letters  from  Carew,  inform- 
ing him  that  the  last  of  the  rebels  of  Mun- 
ster, Mac  Maurice,  was  blocked  up  in  his 
castle  of  Ballingarry,  and  on  the  point  of  sur- 
render; and  three  days  afterwards  O'Rourke, 
the  last  of  the  insurgent  chiefs  of  the  north, 
made  his  submission.  The  lord  deputy  was 
already  preparing  to  leave  Ireland  when,  on 
the  16th  of  the  same  month,  he  received  an 
insidious  letter  from  the  mayor  or  governor  of 
Cork,  excusing  himself  for  having  deferred  the 
proclamation  of  the  new  monarch,  alleging  as 
a  cause  for  delay  the  wish  to  perform  that 
ceremony  with  more  solemnity,  and  at  the 
same  time  complaining  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
fort,  and  praying  that  it  might  be  delivered 
up  to  the  custody  of  himself  and  the  citizens, 
who,  he  said,  "  would  keep  the  same  for  his 
majesty  at  their  own  peril."  This  was  fol- 
lowed the  same  day  by  alarming  letters  from 
various  parts  of  Munster.  One  of  these  in- 
formed Mountjoy  that  the  citizens  of  Water- 
ford  had  broken  open  the  doors  of  the  hos- 
pital, that  they  had  introduced  a  popish 
priest,  Dr.  White,  to  officiate  at  St.  Patrick's 
church,  and  that,  having  taken  from  the  sex- 
ton the  keys  of  the  cathedral,  they  had  "  mu- 
tinously" set  up  the  celebration  of  mass,  and 
done  "many  insolencies  in  that  kind."  From 
another  he  learnt  that,  at  Kilkenny,  a  Do- 
minican friar,  assisted  by  some  of  the  town, 
had  proceeded  to  the  Black  Friars,  then  used 
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the  north  appear- 
ed thus  tranquillized, 
new  troubles  threatened 
Munster,  where  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  agents  had 
been  active  in  stirring  up 
a  spirit  of  religious  en- 
thusiasm. They  had  been 
especially  successful  in 
the  cities  and  large  towns,  which  had  during 
the  last  two  years  manifested  strong  signs  of 
disaffection  to  Elizabeth's  government.  A  re- 
port was  widely  spread  that  king  James  was 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  Romish  faith,  and 
many  went  so  far  as  to  believe  that  his  ac- 
cession to  the  English  throne  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  form 
of  worship.  The  feeling  thus  spread  abroad 
in  the  southern  province,  where  the  priests 
had  been  busiest,  closely  resembled  that 
which  was  shown  on  the  death  of  Edward  VI., 
and  the  catholic  party,  which  possessed  the 
chief  power  in  several  of  the  cities  of  the 
south,  were  rendered  so  imprudent  by  their 
zeal  that  they  proclaimed  the  change  before 
they  had  received  the  proper  orders,  or  were 
aware  whether  king  James  was  a  catholic  or 
a  protestant. 

Mountjoy  considered  the  rebellion  so  far 
at  an  end  that  he  was  demanding  the  per- 
mission to  return  to  England  and  repose 
himself  after  his  labours.  On  the  12th  of 
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as  a  session  house,  where  they  had  broken 
I  open  the  doors,  pulled  down  the  benches  and 
j  seats  of  justice,  and  built  an  altar  in  their 
'  place ;  and  that  they  had  taken  forcible  pos- 
session of  the  abbey  in  the  name  of  this  Do- 
minican and  his  brothers. 

When  Mountjoy  solicited  the  permission 
to  return  to  England  he  sent  for  sir  George 
Carew  from  Munster  to  govern  Ireland  during 
his  absence,  and  he  appointed  two  commis- 
sioners, sir  Charles  Wilmott  and  sir  George 
Thornton,  for  the  temporary  government  of 
the  southern  province.  From  them  he  soon 
learnt  that  Cork,  which,  as  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  province,  ought  to  have  been 
foremost  in  loyalty,  had  not  only  been  first 
in  setting  the  example  of  turbulence,  but 
that  it  had  gone  farthest  in  reckless  turbu- 
lence. The  citizens  of  Cork,  it  appeared, 
had  not  only  deferred  the  proclamation  of 
king  James's  accession,  but  they  had  abso- 
lutely refused  to  proclaim  him.  They  had 
taken  up  arms,  and  placed  guards  upon  their 
gates;  they  had,  in  scornful  language,  for- 
bidden the  commissioners  to  publish  the  pro- 
clamation, and  they  had  arrested  the  boats 
laden  with  ammunition  and  provision  for  the 
forts,  and  carried  their  cargoes  into  the  city 
storehouses.  In  this  emergency  the  commis- 
sioners, accompanied  by  the  lord  Roche  and 
about  eight  hundred  persons  of  the  country, 
had  proceeded  to  the  top  of  a  hill  near  the 
city  and  there  published  the  proclamation, 
and  they  had  supplied  the  fort  with  victuals 
and  munition  from  Kinsale.  Quick  on  the 
heels  of  this  intelligence  came  other  letters, 
stating  that  the  citizens  of  Limerick,  with 
their  priests,  had  entered  into  all  the  churches 
of  that  city,  and  there  had  erected  altars  and 
restored  the  rites  of  the  Romish  church  ;  and 
that  the  citizens  of  Wexford  had  done  the 
same,  and  the  latter  wrote  to  the  lord  deputy 
excusing  themselves  by  the  current  report 
that  king  James  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 

The  lord  deputy  was  astonished  and  pro- 
voked at  this  mutinous  spirit  of  the  cities  of 
the  south ;  but  he  resolved  to  give  it  no  time 
to  gather  a  dangerous  head.  He  wrote  to 
the  mayors,  announcing  his  intention  of 
marching  with  an  army  to  assist  them  in  en- 
forcing the  observation  of  the  law — it  was 
those  municipal  rulers  who  in  most  places 
had  taken  the  lead  in  sedition;  he  told  them, 
that  he  "  marvelled  at  their  simplicity,"  in 
allowing  themselves  to  be  so  far  led  astray 
"  by  lying  priests  ; "  and  charging  them  all 
on  their  utmost  peril,  to  restore  the  churches 
to  the  ministers  who  had  been  appointed  to 
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them  by  the  crown,  and  to  abolish  the 
popish  observances  which  they  had  so  con- 
tumaciously resumed.  Some  of  the  cities 
were  humbled  by  Mountjoy's  rebuke,  and 
gave  him  no  farther  provocation  ;  but  the 
citizens  of  Cork  persisted  in  their  violent 
courses,  although  tliey  at  last  proclaimed  the 
king;  they  took  possession  of  the  protestant 
churches,  and  defaced  the  texts  of  scripture, 
which,  according  to  protestant  usage,  were 
pasted  on  the  walls  ;  a  pretended  legate  of 
the  pope,  with  a  numerous  body  of  priests, 
went  in  solemn  procession  to  consecrate  the 
cathedral,  and  sang  mass  there  publicly, 
while  the  townsmen  placed  guards  of  armed 
men  at  the  church  doors  ;  and  the  latter 
swore  on  the  sacrament,  that  they  would 
spend  their  lives  and  goods  in  defence  of 
the  Romish  religion.  They  then  proceeded 
to  annoy  and  persecute  the  English  pro- 
testants,  refused  to  take  the  new  coinage 
issued  by  Elizabeth,  practised  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  fort,  and  insisted  that  all 
English  soldiers  should  be  removed  out  of 
their  liberties.  Mountjoy  wrote  a  severe 
letter  to  the  mayor,  enjoining  him  and  the 
citizens  to  desist  from  their  "seditious  inso- 
lences," and  threatening  "  to  use  his  ma- 
jesty's sword  and  power  to  suppress  the 
same."  In  reply,  the  mayor  and  his  brethren 
excused  themselves  for  hindering  the  trans- 
portation of  powder  and  munition  from  the 
king's  storehouse  in  the  city  to  the  fort,  on 
the  plea  "  that  in  regard  they  wondered  so 
great  a  proportion  should  be  carried  to  the 
fort  where  no  artillery  was  yet  planted, 
especially  as  the  quantities  formerly  issued 
being  not  yet  spent,  or  any  service  being  in 
hand,  they,  fearing  the  commissioners  pur- 
posed to  assault  the  town,  or  at  least  to 
starve  them,  were  enforced  thereby  to  make 
stay  of  the  said  munition  till  his  lordship's 
pleasure  were  further  known."  They  com- 
plained "  that  they  had  received  rebuke  from 
his  lordship  concerning  certain  insolencies, 
but  could  not  call  to  mind  any  particular 
wherein  they  had  offended  the  state,  except 
that  be  an  offence,  after  many  abuses  and 
wrongs  done  them,  to  keep  watch  and  ward 
to  preserve  themselves  and  keep  the  city  for 
the  king's  majesty  in  those  doubtful  times 
(as  they  termed  them)."  Finally,  they  as- 
serted, "that,  touching  the  point  of  religion, 
they  only  exercised  now  publicly  that  which 
ever  before  they  had  been  suffered  to  exer- 
cise privately,  and  as  their  public  prayers 
gave  public  testimony  of  their  faithful  hearts 
to  the  king's  royal  majesty,  so  they  were 
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tied  to  be  no  less  careful  to  manifest  their 
duties  to  Almighty  God,  in  which  they 
would  never  be  dissembling  temporisers." 
But  a  few  days  after  this,  when  the  commis- 
sioners of  Munster  with  the  forces  at  their 
command  encamped  before  the  city,  the 
citizens  armed  and  placed  their  guards  and 
watchers  as  against  an  enemy,  and  acts  of 
hostility  were  committed,  in  which  several 
were  killed  on  both  sides.  Letters  from  the 
bishop  of  Cork  at  the  same  time  informed 
the  deputy,  that  a  popish  priest  in  Cork  had 
preached  a  seditious  sermon,  in  which  he 
taught,  that  no  one  could  be  a  lawful  king 
who  was  not  appointed  by  the  pope,  and 
sworn  to  maintain  the  religion  of  Rome. 
He  further  stated  that  the  citizens,  by  reso- 
lution taken  in  a  public  council  with  their 
priests,  had  invited  all  the  towns  and  ci- 
ties to  assist  them  in  the  defence  of  the 
catholic  faith,  and  that  they  had  not  only 
stayed  the  king's  munitions,  but  had  laid 
them  up  in  their  own  storehouses  and  im- 
prisoned the  clerk  who  kept  them.  Thus 
were  the  great  cities  of  Munster  hurrying 
blindly  into  what  threatened  to  be  a  violent 
rebellion. 

Mountjoy  was  now,  however,  advancing 
rapidly  to  crush  it.  Having  collected  a  force 
of  about  five  thousand  men,  he  marched  into 
Munster  at  the  beginning  of  May,  and  on 
the  fourth  of  that  month  established  his  camp 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Waterford.  On 
his  way,  he  received  intelligence  that  the 
citizens  of  Wexford  had  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to  his  directions,  and  restored  their 
churches  to  the  English  ministers.  The 
citizens  of  Waterford  were  more  contu- 
macious. They  expressed  their  willingness 
to  receive  Mountjoy  and  his  retinue  into 
the  town,  but  they  refused  to  admit  any  of 
his  forces.  Their  chiefs,  however,  attended 
the  lord  deputy  in  his  camp,  and  having 
obtained  the  lord  deputy's  protection,  they 
brought  with  them  the  Jesuit,  Dr.  White, 
who  had  been  the  chief  preacher  of  sedi- 
tion, with  a  young  Dominican  friar,  that 
these  might  argue  their  cause  and  maintain 
them  in  what  they  had  done.  The  two 
priests  marched  into  the  English  camp  in 
their  robes,  carrying  a  small  crucifix  raised 
before  them,  which  caused  so  much  excite- 
ment among  the  soldiers,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  hide  the  crucifix  in  one  of 
their  pockets,  and  even  their  robes  made 
them  an  object  of  insult.  When  they  were 
introduced  into  the  lord  deputy's  tent,  Dr. 
White  "was  bold  to  maintain  dangerous  and 
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erroneous  positions,"  which  Mountjoy,  who 
was  a  scholar  as  well  as  a  soldier,  "did  most 
learnedly  confute."  But  the  citizens  were 
utterly  abashed,  when,  upon  White  citing  a 
passage  of  St.  Augustin,  the  lord  deputy, 
who  had  the  book  in  his  tent,  produced  it, 
and  convicted  the  priest  of  falsifying  his 
author,  "  for,  howsoever  his  very  words 
were  found  there,  yet  they  were  set  down 
by  way  of  an  assertion  which  St.  Augustine 
confuted  in  the  discourse  following."  The 
priests  thus  defeated,  the  citizens  now  came 
forward  and  insisted  that  by  king  John's 
charter  they  were  justified  in  refusing  to 
admit  the  king's  troops ;  to  which  Mount- 
joy  replied  that  their  charter  was  no  justi- 
fication when  they  were  in  open  rebellion, 
and  "  in  a  word  told  them  that  if  they  did 
not  presently  open  their  ports  to  him  and 
the  forces  with  him,  he  would  cut  king 
John's  charter  in  pieces  with  king  James's 
sword,  and,  if  he  entered  the  town  by  force, 
he  would  ruin  it,  and  strew  salt  upon  the 
ruins." 

This  energetic  threat  completely  daunted 
the  citizens  of  Waterford,  and  they  made  no 
further  opposition  to  the  entry  of  the  sol- 
diers into  the  city.  Mountjoy  immediately 
suppressed  all  public  exercise  of  the  Romish 
religion,  restored  the  churches  to  the  Eng- 
lish ministers,  and  took  from  the  chief 
citizens  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  majesty 
and  an  abjuration  of  any  dependency  on 
foreign  potentates.  Both  here  and  at  Kil- 
kenny he  abstained  from  inflicting  any  pun- 
ishment for  the  seditious  conduct  of  the  in- 
habitants, leaving  them  to  the  king's  judg- 
ment for  their  charter,  lives,  and  goods. 
He  then  placed  a  garrison  of  a  thousand  men 
in  Waterford  to  hold  the  citizens  in  awe, 
and  marched  to  Cork.  Although  the  citi- 
zens of  Cork  had  set  at  defiance  the  army 
of  Munster  by  which  their  city  was  now 
invested,  and  had  proceeded  to  various  acts 
of  hostility,  yet  no  sooner  did  the  lord 
deputy  appear,  than,  alarmed  at  his  pro- 
ceedings at  Waterford,  they  threw  open  their 
gates  and  offered  no  opposition  to  the  entry 
of  his  soldiers.  Mountjoy  proceeded  with- 
out delay,  to  make  a  searching  inquiry  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  late  proceedings  of 
the  citizens,  he  seized  upon  a  few  of  the 
ringleaders  and  caused  them  to  be  hanged  ; 
some  others,  including  the  recorder,  he  com- 
mitted to  prison,  to  be  tried  by  course  of 
law  ;*  he  then  restored  the  churches  to  the 

*  The  recorder,  Mead,  was  acquitted  by  the  par- 
tiality of  the  j  ury  which  tried  him.  Moryson  observes 
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protestants,  as  at  Waterford,  exacted  the 
oath  of  allegiance  and  the  abjuration  of 
foreign  powers,  and  left  them  to  the  king's 
mercy  for  their  charters  and  liberties.  He 
placed  a  strong  garrison  in  Cork,  and  then 
inarched  to  Limerick,  and  thence  to  Cashel, 
both  of  which  cities  he  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  Waterford  and  Cork.  The  vio- 
lence of  the  catholic  party  at  Cashel  had 
been  more  conspicuous  even  than  in  the 
other  towns  which  had  joined  in  this  sedi- 
tion.* Having  thus  reduced  Munster  to  a 
state  of  tranquillity,  Mountjoy  returned  to 
Dublin  towards  the  end  of  May. 

This  league  of  the  cities  of  Munster — for 
it  was  found  that  they  had  confederated 
together — presented  a  new  feature  in  the 
history  of  Irish  politics.  It  had  no  direct 
connexion  with  that  of  the  Irish  chiefs,  nor 
does  it  appear  to  have  been  stirred  up  or 
supported  by  any  foreign  agency  or  promise 
of  assistance.  It  was  the  work  of  the  priests, 
and  it  was  the  beginning  of  that  agitation  to 
obtain  relief  from  harsh  restrictions  placed 
upon  a  religious  creed  which  was  then  per- 
secuted by  the  state,  which  have  continued 
without  interruption  to  our  days.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  cities  was  for  the  most  part 
of  English  descent,  and  had  no  feeling  or 
interest  in  common  with  the  Irish  septs ;  and 
a  stand  had  been  made  upon  municipal 
privileges  and  immunities  which  belonged 
to  the  ages  of  feudalism,  and  were  now  be- 
coming obsolete  in  England  as  well  as  in 
Ireland. 

While  Mountjoy  was  in  Munster  a  new 
disturbance  was  created  in  Ulster  by  the 
turbulence  of  Niall  Garv  O'Donnell,  who, 
alarmed  at  the  favour  shown  to  his  rival, 
Rory,  and  now  apprehensive  that  he  should 
not  obtain  from  the  English  rulers  the  grand 
object  of  his  ambition,  the  possession  of  Tir- 
connell,  had  committed  several  acts  of  re- 
bellion, and,  above  all,  had  caused  himself  to 
be  elected  to  the  title  of  The  O'Donnell  ac- 
cording to  the  old  customs  of  his  countrymen. 
When  summoned  to  appear  at  Dublin  he 
seems  to  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  sum- 
mons, or  to  have  refused  obedience,  and  the 
deputy,  irritated  at  this  act  of  contumacy, 
sent  orders  to  the  governor  of  the  garrison 
of  Lough  Foyle  to  make  war  upon  the  of- 

"  that  the  deputy  might  as  well  hare  forgiven  him; 
for  no  man  that  knew  Ireland  did  imagine  that  an 
Irish  jury  would  condemn  him." 

*  There  he  understood  that  a  priest,  commanding 
all  the  people,  had  tied  a  goldsmith  of  our  religion  to 
a  tree,  threatening  to  burn  him  and  his  heretical  books, 
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fender.  His  lands  were  plundered,  and  he- 
was  himself  defeated  by  Docwra,  and  made 
prisoner;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  set  at 
liberty  on  his  promise  to  repair  to  Dublin 
and  accompany  Mountjoy  to  the  English 
court. 

The  latter,  while  on  his  way  from  Cork, 
received  dispatches  announcing  the  gratify- 
ing intelligence  that  the  king  had  appointed 
him  to  the  higher  office,  or  at  least  title,  of 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  with  two-thirds  of 
the  deputy's  salary,  and  permission  to  reside 
in  England,  the  actual  government  of  Ireland 
being  placed  in  the  hands  of  sir  George  Ca- 
rew,  with  the  subordinate  title  of  lord  de- 
puty. Mountjoy  had  solicited  his  recal, 
but  his  mind  and  feelings  had  become  so  far 
identified  with  the  government  which  he  had 
exercised  with  so  much  ability,  that  he  had 
privately  demanded,  as  a  reward  for  his  ser- 
vices, that  he  should  still  be  its  nominal  head, 
and  that  all  official  communications  between 
England  and  Ireland  should  still  pass  through 
his  hands.  As  soon  as  he  learnt  that  his  wishes 
on  this  subject  had  been  complied  with,  he 
sent  messengers  to  O'Neill  and  Rory  O'Don- 
nell to  acquaint  them  with  his  desire  that  they 
should  accompany  him  to  England. 

On  his  return  to  Dublin  Mountjoy  es- 
tablished Carew  in  his  office  of  lord  deputy, 
attended  as  quickly  as  possible  to  his  affairs 
which  required  arrangement  there,  and  then 
embarked  with  O'Neill,  and  after  a  stormy 
passage  landed  at  Beaumaris.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  recruits  generally  sent  to  Ireland 
were  raised  in  Wales;  and  the  destruction  of 
life  in  the  Irish  war  had  been  so  great  that 
there  were  few  places  through  which  they 
passed  in  which  there  were  not  some  families 
who  had  to  mourn  the  slaughter  of  sons  or 
husbands.  This  circumstance,  combined  with 
the  excitement  which  the  rebellion  headed 
by  O'Neill  had  occasioned  in  England,  spread 
a  feeling  of  extraordinary  hatred  of  the  Irish 
chief  among  the  lower  and  middle  classes 
throughout  the  country,  and  as  Mountjoy 
and  O'Neill  proceeded  on  their  journey  from 
Beaumaris  to  London,  Moryson,  who  was  one 
of  the  party,  tells  us  that  "  no  respect  to  the 
deputy  could  contain  many  women  in  those 
parts,  who  had  lost  husbands  and  children  in 
the  Irish  wars,  from  flinging  dirt  and  stones 

at  which  time  he  burnt  some  of  our  books  which  he 
so  termed,  but  that  upon  a  townsman's  admonition 
the  priest  set  the  said  goldsmith  free,  after  he  had 
stood  so  bound  to  a  tree  some  six  hours  before  all  the 
rieople  of  the  town,  in  continual  fear  to  be  burnt." — 
Muryson. 
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at  the  earl  (O'Neill)  as  he  passed,  and  from 

reviling  him  with  bitter  words;  yea,  when 

the  earl  had  been  at  court,  and  there  obtained 

his  majesty's   direction  for  his  pardon  and 

performance  of  all  conditions  promised  him 

I  by  the  lord  Mountjoy,  was  about  September 

I  to  return,  he  durst  not  pass  by  those  parts 

|  without  direction  to  the  sheriffs  to  convey 

i  him  with  troops  of  horse  from  place  to  place, 

j  till  he  were  safely  embarked  and  put  to  the 

sea  for  Ireland." 

There  were  now  at  king  James's  court  four 
of  the  chief  actors  in  the  events  which  had 
so  violently  agitated  Ireland  during  the  pre- 
ceding years.  Lord  Mountjoy  was  further 
rewarded  with  the  title  of  earl  of  Devonshire, 
which  he  only  enjoyed  three  years,  dying  in 
1606,  when  the  title  became  extinct  with 
him.  O'Neill  returned  to  Ireland  with  a 
confirmation  of  his  old  title  of  earl  of  Ty- 
rone. The  two  O'Donnells  pleaded  against 
each  other ;  but,  while  Niall  Garv  had  many 
services  to  plead  in  his  favour,  he  had  against 
him  his  unmanageable  character  and  his  late 
acts  of  rebellion,  and  he  was  appeased  with 
the  grant  of  an  extensive  territory  about  Lif- 
ford.  Rory  received  the  old  estates  and 
power  of  the  O'Donnell,  while  that  title  was 
abolished,  and  he  received  the  English  title 
of  earl  of  Tirconnell.  These  two  chiefs  were 
thus  reconciled  to  each  other,  and  they  re- 
turned to  Ireland  in  at  least  outward  friend- 
ship. Thus  the  whole  of  Ireland  was  de- 
livered over  to  the  care  of  sir  George  Carew 
in  a  state  of  peace,  after  an  outlay  of  English 
treasure  such  as  had  not  been  witnessed  for 
many  years.  Moryson  estimates  the  expendi- 
ture caused  by  the  Irish  war,  from  the  first 
day  of  October,  1598,  to  the  last  of  March, 
1603,  exclusive  of  extraordinaries,  at  no  less 
than  £1,1 98,7 18. 

This  peace  was  in  some  measure  confirmed 
by  an  act  which  Mountjoy  caused  to  be 
passed  before  he  laid  down  the  burthen  of  his 
government.  The  minds  of  the  Irish  in  gen- 
eral, after  so  much  disorder  and  suffering, 
were  more  thoroughly  prepared  and  broken 
to  obedience  than  had  ever  been  the  case 
before;  but  still  so  many  people  had  been 
involved  or  compromised  in  some  way  or 
other  in  the  late  rebellion,  that  no  one  knew 
I  in  what  danger  he  stood  from  the  law,  or  how 
i  soon  or  how  easily  he  might  be  pointed  out 
by  some  one  or  other  as  an  object  of  its  se- 
verity. To  restore  again  a  full  sense  of  pub- 
lic security  a  general  "  act  of  oblivion  and 
indemnity"  was  published  by  proclamation 
under  the  great  seal,  by  which  all  offences 


against  the  crown,  all  particular  trespasses 
between  subjects,  committed  at  any  time  be- 
fore the  king's  accession,  were  pardoned  and 
utterly  extinguished,  never  to  be  revived  or 
called  in  question;  and  the  whole  body  of 
the  Irish  yeomanry,  who  were  in  former 
times  left  for  the  most  part  under  the  ty- 
ranny of  their  chieftains,  without  any  power 
of  appeal  to  the  crown,  were  now  placed 
under  the  king's  immediate  protection. 

Sir  George  Carew  held  the  office  of  lord 
deputy  from  the  first  of  June,  1603,  to  the 
fourth  of  February,  1604  ;  and  his  brief  ad- 
ministration was  distinguished  chiefly  by  the 
progress  made  in  establishing  English  law, 
and  securing  public  justice.  Sheriffs  were 
sent  into  Tyrone  and  Tirconnell,  and  judges 
itinerant  made  the  circuit  of  the  northern 
province,  "which  visitation,"  sir  John  Davis, 
one  of  these  judges,  observes,  "  though  it 
were  somewhat  distasteful  to  the  Irish  lords, 
was  most  welcome  to  the  common  people, 
who,  albeit  they  were  rude  and  barbarous, 
yet  did  they  quickly  apprehend  the  differ- 
ence between  the  tyranny  and  oppression 
under  which  they  had  lived  before,  and  the 
just  government  and  protection  which  were 
promised  unto  them  for  the  time  to  come," 
and  this  well  known  lawyer  and  poet  adds, 
"  there  is  no  nation  of  people  under  the  sun 
that  doth  better  love  equal  and  impartial 
justice." 

Carew,  who  for  his  great  services  in  Ire- 
land, was  a  few  months  afterwards  created 
earl  of  Totness,  was  succeeded  in  the  office 
of  lord  deputy  by  sir  Arthur  Chichester, 
whose  profound  knowledge  of  Irish  affairs, 
and  especially  of  those  of  Ulster,  enabled 
him  to  carry  into  full  effect  the  new  policy 
of  reform.  He  at  length  brought  under  the 
law  the  turbulent  sept  of  the  O' By  rues  of 
Wicklow,  which  had  been  so  long  the  ter- 
ror of  the  capital ;  he  established  sessions  of 
justice  in  Connaught,  and  he  restored  the 
circuit  of  Munster,  which  had  experienced 
a  long  intermission.  The  old  Irish  customs 
of  Tanistry  and  Gavelkind  were  now  abol- 
ished bv  judgment  in  the  king's  bench,  and 
the  Irish  estates  made  descendible  according 
to  the  course  of  the  English  common  law. 
The  old  Brehon  law  was  entirely  abrogated, 
and  that  which  was  substituted  in  its  place 
was  gradually  made  more  palatable  to  the 
Irish  by  the  fair  and  impartial  manner  in 
which  it  was  executed.  English  law  once  es- 
tablished, it  became  necessary  to  inquire  into 
the  legal  position  of  the  people  individually, 
to  whom  it  was  to  apply,  and  to  settle  the 
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tenures  of  their  rights  and  possessions.  An  act 
had  been  passed  early  in  Elizabeth's  reign  to 
enable   the  lord  deputy,  or  chief  governor 
under  whatever  title,  to  accept  the  surrender 
of  the  estates  of  the  Irish  yeomanry,  and 
regrant  them  under  the  English  legal  forms; 
but  this  had  been  taken  advantage  of  only 
by   a    few    of   the    great    lords,    who    thus 
obtained  a  legal  title  to  their  extensive  ter- 
ritories, while   all  the  inferior  landholders 
were  left  at  their  mercy.     Others,  who  re- 
fused to  surrender,  contrived  to  be  appointed 
chieftains  of  their  country  by  letters  patent, 
thus  obtaining  royal  authority  for  their  op- 
pressive rule  over  their  inferiors.     A  com- 
mission of  grace,  as  it  was  termed,  was  now 
issued  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  for 
securing  the  subjects  of  Ireland  against  all 
claims  of  the  crown.     The  lord  deputy  was 
empowered  to  accept  the  surrenders  of  those 
Irish  lords  who  held  estates  by  the  old  pre- 
carious tenure,  and  to  regrant  them  by  a 
more  legal  title.     Many  embraced  the   op- 
portunity of  converting  their  present  tenure 
for  life  to  an  estate  in  fee  which  descended 
to  their  children.     Many  were  still  appre- 
hensive that  they  might  be  punished  for  the 
part  they  had  taken  in  the  late  rebellion, 
and  were  impatient  to  be  relieved  from  their 
fears  by  a  new  and  formal   investiture  of 
their  possessions.     Tims  a  general  surrender 
of  lands   followed   immediately   upon    this 
commission,  the  proceedings  of  which  were 
marked  by  caution  and  due  deliberation.    A 
careful  inquiry  was  made  of  the  quantity 
and  limits  of  the  land  reputed  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  the  lord  who  tendered  his  estate  to 
the  crown,  of  his  own  immediate  demesne, 
as  well  as  of  the  lands  possessed  by  his  ten- 
ants and  followers,  and  of  the  Irish  duties  and 
customs  received  from  them,  which  last  were 
reduced  by  estimation  to  a  certain  yearly 
value.     By  his  new  patent,  the  lord  was  in- 
vested only  with  the  lands  found  to  be  in 
his  immediate  possession ;  while  his  followers 
were  confirmed  in  their  tenures,  on  condi- 
tion only  of  paying  him  the  annual  rent  at 
which  his  duties  were  rated,  in  the  place  of 
all  uncertain  Irish  exactions.     Thus  was  one 
of  the  greatest  elements  of  disorder  abol- 
ished,   and   encouragement    was    given    to 
building,  planting,  cultivation,  and  civiliza- 
tion.     The    Irish    municipal    corporations, 
soon  following  the  example  of  the  lords  of 
the  soil,  were  induced  to  surrender  their  old 
charters,  and  accept  new   ones,  with   such 
regulations    and    privileges   as    the    altered 
character  of  the  age  seemed  to  require. 
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The  agitation  which  had  commenced  in 
the  cities  of  the  south,  still,  however,  con- 
tinued to  trouble  the  government  amid  its 
efforts  to  ameliorate  the  country.  The  agents 
of  Rome,  who  seem  to  have  been  confident 
that  king  James  was  secretly  inclined  to  their 
faith,  spread  this  report  industriously  abroad, 
and  even  foretold  that  he  would  soon  make 
a  public  profession  of  it.  The  native  Irish, 
who  for  so  many  ages  had  been  used  to  look 
upon  lenity  as  only  another  name  for  feeble- 
ness, began  to  imagine,  in  spite  of  all  their 
reverses,  that  the  only  cause  of  the  gracious 
treatment  shown  to  the  earl  of  Tyrone  by 
king  James  was  fear  of  the  power  of  that 
chief  and  of  his  confederates,  and  they  imagin- 
ed that  he  would  hardly  dare  to  refuse  any  of 
their  requests.  They  accordingly  sent  a  pe- 
tition to  the  throne  for  the  free  and  public 
toleration  of  the  Romish  worship.  This  act 
was  premature  and  indiscreet,  and  it  irritated 
the  king,  who  subsequently  behaved  with 
more  reserve  to  the  Irish  lords,  and  was  less 
lavish  of  his  professions  of  grace.  Never- 
theless, various  expressions  uttered  by  James 
from  time  to  time  in  the  freedom  of  conver- 
sation were  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  priests 
as  proofs  of  his  secret  inclinations,  and  he 
seemed  to  give  some  authority  to  the  rumours 
they  propagated  by  his  first  speech  to  his 
English  parliament,  in  which  lie  spoke  of 
popery  as  the  "  mother  church."  Encouraged 
by  these  appearances,  the  popish  ecclesiastics 
laid  aside  the  caution  which  had  previously 
attended  their  movements,  and  they  not  only 
practised  openly  with  their  votaries,  but  they 
denounced  the  vengeance  of  their  spiritual 
authority  on  all  who  should  attend  the  wor- 
ship established  by  the  English  government, 
or  dissemble  the  religious  principles  which 
they  had  received  from  their  forefathers. 
Pushing  their  audacity  still  further  they  be- 
gan to  repair  the  abbeys  and  monasteries,  to 
fit  and  furnish  churches  for  the  Romish  ser- 
vice, and  in  several  places  publicly  celebrated 
mass.  Proceeding  still  further  in  their  daring 
conduct  the  popish  clergy  presumed  to  ar- 
raign the  civil  administration,  to  review 
causes  determined  in  the  king's  courts,  and 
to  enjoin  the  people,  as  they  valued  their  sal- 
vation, to  obey  their  decisions  instead  of 
those  of  the  law. 

It  soon,  however,  became  apparent  that 
the  hopes  of  the  catholics  from  king  James 
were  fallacious,  and  their  proceedings  could 
not  fail  to  give  deep  offence  to  a  monarch 
who  was  peculiarly  jealous  of  any  interfer- 
ence with  his  authority.  He  had  issued  a 
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proclamation  in  England  commanding  all 
Jesuits  and  other  priests,  having  orders  from 
any  foreign  power,  to  depart  from  the  king- 
dom, and  this  ordinance  was  now  extended 
to  Ireland.  The  Romish  agents  represented 
it  as  an  insupportable  act  of  persecution 
and  tyranny,  and  they  began  to  agitate  the 
country.  This  provoked  the  authorities  not 
only  to  execute  the  royal  ordinance  with  less 
leniency  than  they  might  otherwise  have 
done,  but  to  revive  the  two  old  penal  sta- 
tutes, the  acts  of  supremacy  and  uniformity. 
Orders  came  from  the  king  that  the  oatli  of 
supremacy  should  be  administered  to  all  Ro- 
man Catholic  lawyers  and  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  that  all  the  existing  laws  against 
recusants  should  be  strictly  enforced.  The 
Irish  government,  in  1605,  began  by  enjoin- 
ing the  magistrates  and  chief  citizens  of  Dub- 
lin to  repair  to  the  protestant  churches. 
Sixteen  aldermen  and  citizens  who  neglected 
to  obey  this  injunction  were  called  before 
the  privy  council,  and  six  aldermen  were 
there  fined  a  hundred  pounds  each,  and  three 
others  fifty  pounds  each,  and  all  the  nine 
were  committed  prisoners  to  the  castle  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  council. 

The  old  English  families  of  the  Pale  now 
took  the  alarm,  and  they  delivered  a  bold 
remonstrance  to  the  Irish  privy  council,  in 
which  they  denied  the  legality  of  this  sen- 
tence, urging  that  by  the  act  of  the  second 
of  queen  Elizabeth  a  definite  punishment 
was  appointed  for  the  crime  of  recusancy, 
and  that  any  extension  of  the  penalty  enacted 
by  that  statute  was  illegal  and  unconstitu- 
tional. This  remonstrance  was  presented  on 
the  very  day  when  the  council  received  in- 
telligence of  the  famous  gunpowder-plot, 
and  the  government,  surprised  by  this  sin- 
gular concurrence  of  circumstances,  were  led 
immediately  to  suspect  some  concert  between 
the  Irish  catholics  and  the  English  conspira- 
tors. The  council,  under  this  impression, 
gave  orders  for  the  arrest  of  the  principal 
petitioners,  who  were  imprisoned  in  Dublin 
castle,  while  their  chief  agent,  sir  Patrick 
Barnwell,  was,  by  the  king's  command,  sent 
in  custody  into  England.  The  heat  of  re- 
ligious agitation  was  thus  increased,  and  in 
the  midst  of  it  a  new  incident  occurred  to 
excite  still  further  bitterness  and  mutual 
distrust.  A  popish  ecclesiastic  named  Lalor, 
who  had  exercised  the  office  of  vicar-general 
in  several  dioceses  of  Leinster  by  virtue  of  a 
commission  from  Rome,  was  seized  under 
the  authority  of  the  royal  proclamation.  La- 
lor appears  to  have  had  no  ambition  of  be- 


coming a  martyr,  and  he  was  easily  acted 
upon  by  fear  to  make  a  formal  declaration, 
under  his  oath,  that  he  considered  his  office 
unlawful,  and  that  he  renounced  all  foreign 
jurisdiction,  acknowledging  in  the  amplest 
manner  the  king's  supremacy.  When  liber- 
ated he  pacified  his  own  party  by  privately 
denying  what  he  had  done.  When  this  came 
to  the  ears  of  the  council  he  defended  him- 1 
self  with  a  mean  equivocation.  He  confessed 
that  he  had  told  his  friends  that  he  had  never 
acknowledged  the  king's  supremacy  in  spi- 
ritual causes,  which  he  asserted  was  true, 
because  the  word  in  his  written  declaration 
was  ecclesiastical.  The  government,  enraged 
at  this  miserable  attempt  at  evasion,  brought 
Lalor  to  trial  on  the  statute  of  praemunire  of 
the  sixteenth  of  Richard  II.,  and  he  was 
condemned,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
sentence  was  put  in  execution.  This  oc- 
curred in  1606,  and  the  government  derived 
so  little  advantage  from  these  rigorous  mea- 
sures that  shortly  afterwards,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  James's  ministers,  they  were 
exchanged  for  the  gentler  policy  of  instruc- 
tion and  exhortation. 

However  satisfactory  may  have  been  the 
genera]  working  of  the  English  law  as  now 
established  in  Ireland,  there  were  men  who 
were  uneasy  under  it,  and  this  was  especially 
the  case  with  some  of  the  great  Irish  lords, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  take  might  for 
right,  and  who  looked  with  impatience  upon 
the  slow  and  complicated  processes  of  the 
English  law  courts.  These  were  naturally 
ready  to  throw  themselves  into  any  agitation 
which  gave  them  the  opportunity  of  showing 
their  discontent,  and  which  held  out  the 
prospect  of  retrieving  their  power  among 
their  own  people  ;  and  they  thus  joined  ac- 
tively with  the  Romish  party  under  the  irri- 
tation of  a  civil  rather  than  a  religious  griev- 
ance. They  met  together  in  private,  talked 
over  their  grievances,  and  a  few  conspired. 
Among  those  who  felt  the  change  most  were 
the  two  northern  earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyr- 
connell,  who,  revered  by  their  countrymen, 
had  not  ceased  to  be  regarded  by  the  gov 
ernment  as  objects  of  suspicion.  The  whole 
former  life  of  Tyrone  must,  in  fact,  have 
destroyed  all  faith  in  his  loyalty,  except  so 
long  as  he  was  held  in  obedience  by  his  own 
absolute  helplessness ;  and  his  discontent 
was  aggravated  by  the  numerous  govern- 
ment spies  who  continually  watched  over  his 
actions,  and  of  whose  presence  he  was  not 
even  left  in  ignorance.  We  are  told  by  sir 
John  Davis  that  the  earl  had  been  heard  to 
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complain  that  so  numerous  "  were  the  spies 
watching  over  him,  that  he  could  not  drink 
a  full  carouse  of  sack,  but  the  state  was 
advertized  thereof  within  a  few  hours  after." 

In  the  year  1607,  the  earl  of  Tyrone  be- 
came involved  in  a  lawsuit  with  a  neigh- 
bouring chief,  Donough  O'Kane,  relating  to 
lands  in  possession  of  O'Kane,  but  to  which 
the  earl  laid  claim ;  and  this  affair  appears  to 
have  given  great  annoyance  to  the  latter, 
whose  precarious  title  to  much  of  his  pro- 
perty was  thus  exposed  to  the  public.  The 
case  between  the  two  chiefs  was  brought 
before  the  council,  and  the  result  of  an  ex- 
amination of  their  conflicting  claims  was 
that  neither  could  establish  a  right  to  the 
territory  in  question,  which  had  been  vested 
in  the  actual  possession  of  the  crown  ever 
since  the  eleventh  year  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  and  that  O'Kane  and  his  followers 
had  been  suffered  to  intrude  upon  it  owing 
to  the  lands  lying  in  such  remote  parts,  and 
through  the  ignorance  and  negligence  of 
officers.  The  earl  of  Tyrone  claimed  these 
lands  by  a  grant  from  his  grandfather,  Con 
Baccagh,  but  on  examination  it  was  found 
that  Con  Baccagh  himself  had  only  a  chiefry 
of  a  certain  number  of  cows  in  them,  and 
that  he  was  not  owner  in  demesne.  Thus 
neither  party  had  any  colour  of  right  what- 
ever to  the  disputed  territory.  However, 
the  quarrel  raised  a  spirit  of  hostility  be- 
tween the  two  chiefs,  which  was  shown  in 
the  manner  the  case  was  carried  on ;  a 
variety  of  charges  of  encroachments  were 
brought  against  the  earl,  and  among  other 
things  he  was  accused  of  having  usurped  the 
greatest  part  of  the  bishopric  of  Derry. 
The  earl  declared  that  the  lands  claimed  by 
the  bishop  of  Derry  had  always  belonged  to 
his  ancestors,  the  chiefs  of  Tyrone ;  and 
when  Donough  O'Kane  produced  before  the 
council  some  written  proofs  to  the  contrary, 
Tyrone  became  so  irritated  that  he  violently 
tore  the  paper  out  of  his  hand.  This  was 
an  act  of  disrespect  towards  the  council 
which  called  for  a  severe  rebuke,  and  the 
earl  was  compelled  to  make  his  humble 
submission  at  the  next  meeting. 

All  these  circumstances  appear  to  have 
combined  together  in  arousing  the  O'Neill's 
old  hatred  of  the  English,  and  he  resolved 
on  making  another  effort  to  regain  his  lost 
power.  He  consulted  with  the  earl  of  Tir- 
connell,  and  the  two  northern  chiefs  were 
soon  joined  by  Richard  Nugent,  the  young 
baron  of  Delvin.  The  three  chief  conspira- 
tors met  at  Maynooth,  the  seat  of  the  earls 
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of  Kildare,  to  concert  their  plans  in  the 
greatest  privacy,  unknown  even  to  the  old 
countess  of  Kildare,  whose  guests  they  were. 
They  are  said  to  have  renewed  their  com- 
munications with  foreign  powers,  in  order  to 
bring  in  foreign  aid  when  the  favourable 
moment  for  action  had  arrived.  From  June 
to  September  this  conspiracy  was  carried  on 
without  any  interruption,  but  suspicions  had 
already  been  excited  among  the  English 
ministers  by  intelligence  of  the  presence  of 
an  agent  of  the  earl  of  Tyrone  at  the  court 
of  Spain ;  and  the  earl  of  Howth,  a  recent 
convert  to  the  protestant  faith,  who  appears 
to  have  had  some  communication  with  the 
conspirators,  gave  the  lord  deputy  repeated 
warnings,  which,  though  not  very  definite, 
were  sufficient  to  justify  the  government  in 
keeping  a  close  watch  upon  the  two  earls. 
Its  vigilance  was  increased  shortly  after- 
wards by  an  anonymous  letter,  addressed 
to  sir  William  Usher,  clerk  of  the  privy 
council,  which  was  dropt  at  the  door  of  the 
council  chamber,  and  which  spoke  of  a  de- 
sign for  seizing  the  castle  of  Dublin  and 
putting  the  lord  deputy  to  death,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  revolt,  assisted  by  a 
Spanish  army. 

In  spite  of  these  sinister  warnings,  the 
country  presented  an  appearance  of  outward 
calm  and  tranquillity  which  had  seldom  been 
witnessed  in  Ireland ;  and  the  conspirators 
themselves  continued  the  same  social  inter- 
course with  the  lord  deputy,  as  though  no 
feeling  of  discontent  existed.  But  they  were 
well  aware  that  they  had  become  objects  of 
suspicion,  and  that  their  safety  hung  on  a  very  j 
little  thread.  They  were  probably  deceived 
in  their  expectations  from  Spain,  and  saw 
slight  prospect  of  raising  an  effective  rebel- 
lion at  home.  These  or  some  other  consider- 
ations drove  them  to  a  sudden  and  very 
unexpected  resolution.  Tyrone  had  been 
summoned,  it  appears,  to  England  to  attend 
the  king,  and  he  perhaps  feared  that  this 
summons  concealed  a  design  against  his 
liberty.  On  Saturday,  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1607,  the  earl  of  Tyrone  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  lord  deputy  at  Slane,  where 
he  spoke  with  Chichester  of  his  journey  into 
England,  and  promised  to  be  there  about  the 
beginning  of  Michaelmas  term,  according  to 
his  majesty's  directions.  He  took  leave  of 
the  lord  deputy,  says  sir  John  Davis,  to 
whom  we  owe  this  account,  "  in  a  more  sad 
and  passionate  manner  than  was  usual  with 
him."  He  then  went  to  sir  Garret  Moore's 
house  at  Mellifont,  "  where  he  wept  abun- 
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dantly  when  he  took  his  leave,  giving  a  so- 
lemn farewell  to  every  child  and  every  ser- 
vant in  the  house,  which  made  them  all 
marvel,  because  in  general  it  was  not  his 
manner  to  use  such  compliments."  On 
Monday,  the  earl  proceeded  to  Dungannon, 
where  he  remained  till  Wednesday,  and  then, 
having  collected  his  family  to  the  number  of 
fifty  or  sixty  persons,  men,  women,  and 
children,  he  set  off  with  the  greatest  secrecy, 
and  travelled  all  night.  In  the  course  of 
the  night,  according  to  the  report  furnished 
to  sir  John  Davis,  the  countess  of  Tyrone, 
overcome  with  fatigue,  slipped  down  from 
her  horse,  and  exclaimed,  weeping,  that  she 
could  go  no  farther;  upon  which  the  earl 
drew  his  sword  and  swore  a  great  oath,  that 
he  would  kill  her  on  the  spot  if  she  would 
not  pass  on  with  him  and  put  on  a  more 
cheerful  countenance.  The  governor  of  the 
garrison  of  Lough-Foyle  had  received  intel- 
ligence of  their  approach,  apparently  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  their 
journey  or  of  its  object,  and  he  sent  to  in- 
vite the  earl  and  his  son  to  dine  with  him  on 
Thursday.  But  Tyrone's  haste  was  so  great, 
that  he  accepted  not  the  courtesy,  nor 
stopped  till  he  reached  Rathmulla,  a  town 
on  the  west  side  of  Lough  Swilly.  He  was 
here  joined  by  the  earl  of  Tirconnell,  who, 
with  his  family  and  a  party  of  his  followers, 
had  made  a  similar  hasty  journey.  Two  of 
their  friends,  a  Maguire  and  an  O'Brien,  had 
prepared  a  ship,  in  which  they  embarked  the 
next  day,  Friday,  the  14th  of  September,  and 
the  two  earls  the  same  day  left  the  Irish 
shores  never  to  see  them  again,  abandoning 
their  vast  estates  to  forfeiture  and  confisca- 
tion. 

The  sudden  flight  of  the  two  earls  filled 
Ireland  with  astonishment,  and  caused  an 
extraordinary  sensation  throughout  Catholic 
Europe.  The  cause,  known  only  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  to  that  but  imperfectly,  was  a 
subject  for  a  hundred  different  conjectures  to 
the  public,  and  a  variety  of  explanations 
without  any  foundation  in  truth,  but  invent- 
ed to  favour  particular  views,  have  been  given 
by  historians  who  were  ignorant  of  the  ex 
istence  of  contemporary  documents  capabli 
of  dispelling  the  mystery.*  It  was  the  gen 
eral  belief  at  first  that  the  fugitives  ha( 
shaped  their  course  to  Spain,  there  to  arrangi 
new  plots  to  embarrass  the  Anglo-Irish  gov 

*  These  papers,  the  most  important  of  which  ar 
><>me  letters  of  sir  John  Davis,  are  preserved  in  he 
Majesty's  State  Paper  Office,  and  have  been  mad 
use  of  by  Moore,  who  was  the  first  to  clear  up  th 


Tnment;   but  it  was  soon  known  that  the 
wo  earls  had  landed  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
nandy,  and    that   they   had   gone    through 
Trance  to  Brussels.    From  thence  they  pro- 
:eeded  to  Rome,  where  they  passed  in  ob- 
curity  the  remainder  of  their  days,  living 
upon  pensions  received  from  the  pope  and  ! 
he  king  of  Spain.    O'Donnell  died  in  1608,  ! 
oon    after  he  reached  Rome,  but  O'Neill  j 
dragged  on  a  painful  existence,   and  died  j 
Id,  blind,  and  broken  with  his  misfortunes, 
n  1616.  The  princes  and  chiefs  of  these  two 
amilies  who  died  at  Rome  were  buried  in  • 
,he  Franciscan  church  of  Monte  Aureo,  on 
St.  Peter's  Hill. 

The  fugitives  published  no  defence  of  their 
conduct,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
ither    denied   or    excused    the   conspiracy. 
Some  lesser  chiefs  of  different  northern  clans 
who  had  been  compromised  in  it  were  placed 
under  arrest,  and  a  few  were  executed  at 
Dublin,  while  others  were  sent  over  to  Eng- 
and  in  custody.     The  baron  of  Delvin,  who 
lad  been  immediately  taken   into  custody, 
was   one  of  those  tried  and  condemned  at 
Dublin,  but  by  the  negligence  or  corrup- 
tion of  his  keepers  he  was  furnished  with 
a  long  rope,  by  means  of  which  he  scaled 
the   walls  of  the  castle,  and  a  fleet  horse, 
which  was  in  readiness  outside,  conveyed  him 
to  O'R-eilly's  castle  of  Clocknacter  in  Cavan. 
A  reward  was  proclaimed  for  his  apprehen- 
ion,  but  he  found  refuge  among  the  woods 
and  mountains,  and  eluded  every  attempt  at 
pursuit.     The  next  year,  when  the  excite- 
ment caused  by  these  events  had  subsided, 
lord  Delvin  surrendered  himself  voluntarily 
to  the  king,  and  made  a  confession,  upon 
which  he  was  pardoned  and  taken  into  fa- 
vour, and  gave  such  subsequent  proofs  of 
his  loyalty,  that  a  few  years  afterwards  he 
was  raised  to  the  title  of  earl  of  Westmeath. 
The  resolution  of  the  northern  earls  to 
abandon  their  country,  the  effect,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge,  of  sudden  fear,  appears  to  have 
been  made  known  to  very  few  even  of  their 
fellow-conspirators,  who  were  equally  aston- 
ished w:.th  their  enemies  at  their  disappear- 
ance.   The  violent  Romish  party  were  thrown 
into  the   utmost  consternation;    but  when 
they  recovered  from  their  surprise,  they  put 
a  good  face  on  their  misfortune,  denied  that 
there  was  any  conspiracy,  and  proclaimed 
loudly  that  the  greatest  and  most  beloved  of 

mystery  of  these  events.  Party  writers  have  repre- 
sented the  whole  transaction  as  a  trick  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  to  get  rid  of  the  two  earls,  and 
believe  that  there  was  no  conspiracy. 
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the  native  chiefs  had  been  driven  into  exile 
by  the  threat  of  persecution  for  their  attach- 
ment to  the  religious  faith  of  their  forefath- 
ers. The  government,  which  certainly  had 
not  compelled  the  earls  to  fly  by  any  actual 
threat,  was  provoked  at  this  hostile  spirit, 
and  the  anger  of  king  James  was  put  forth 
in  an  energetic  proclamation,  which  appeared 
on  the  15th  of  November.  This  proclamation 
began  by  intimating  the  apprehension  that 
foreign  powers  might  show  greater  personal 
respect  to  the  fugitives  than  their  real  charac- 
ter and  rank  deserved,  an  attention,  says  the 
proclamation,  which  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  friendship  which  ought  to  exist  be- 
tween England  and  the  continental  princes, 
and  which  therefore  it  was  the  desire  of  king 
James  to  prevent,  by  making  a  public  state- 
ment of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
their  flight.  "  For  which  purpose,"  says  the 
king,  "we  do  hereby  first  declare,  that  these 
persons  abovementioned  had  not  their  crea- 
tions or  possessions  in  regard  of  any  lineal  or 
lawful  descent  from  ancestors  of  blood  or 
virtue,  but  were  only  preferred  by  the  late 
queen,  our  sister  of  famous  memory,  and  by 
ourselves,  for  some  reasons  of  state,  before 
others  who  for  their  quality  and  birth  (in 
those  provinces  where  they  dwell)  might  bet- 
ter have  challenged  those  honours  which  were 
conferred  upon  them."  "  Further,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  we  do  profess,  that  it  is  both  known 
to  us  and  our  council  here,  and  to  our  de- 
puty and  state  there,  and  so  shall  it  appear 
to  the  world  as  clear  as  the  sun  by  evident 
proofs,  that  the  only  ground  and  motive  of 
this  high  contempt  in  these  men's  departure, 
hath  been  the  private  knowledge  and  inward 
terror  of  their  own  guiltiness."  The  procla- 
mation then  refers  to  the  report  that  they 
had  fled  from  persecution  on  account  of  re- 
ligion, and  that  they  had  made  complaint  that 
they  were  refused  justice  in  questions  relat- 
ing to  their  rights  and  claims  (no  doubt  refer- 
ring to  the  disputes  with  O'Kane  and  witli  the 
church  of  Derry);  but  the  king  declares  that 
their  manners  were  so  barbarous  and  unchris- 
tian that  he  should  have  considered  it  unrea- 
sonable to  trouble  them  about  any  particu- 
lar modes  of  faith  and  worship,  until  he  had 
ascertained  if  they  had  any  religion  at  all. 
"  We  do  hereby  profess,"  says  James,  "  on 
the  word  of  a  king,  that  there  never  was  so 
much  as  any  shadow  of  molestation,  nor  pur- 
pose of  proceeding  in  any  degree  against 
them,  for  matter  concerning  religion.  Such 
being  their  condition  and  profession,  to  think 
murder  no  fault  marriage  of  no  use,  nor 
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any  man  worthy  to  be  esteemed  valiant  that 
did  not  glory  in  rapine  and  oppression,  as  we 
should  have  thought  it  an  unreasonable  thing 
to  trouble  them  for  any  different  point  in  re- 
ligion, before  any  man  could  perceive  by 
their  conversation  that  they  made  truly  con- 
science of  any  religion."  He  then  proceeds 
to  declare  with  equal  confidence : — "  so  do 
we  also  for  the  second  part  of  their  excuse 
affirm,  that  (notwithstanding  all  that  they 
can  claim  must  be  acknowledged  to  proceed 
from  mere  grace  upon  their  submission  after 
their  great  and  unnatural  treasons)  there 
hath  never  come  any  question  concerning 
their  rights  and  possessions  wherein  we  have 
not  been  more  inclinable  to  do  them  favour 
than  to  any  of  their  competitors,  except  in 
those  cases  wherein  we  have  plainly  discerned 
that  their  only  end  was  to  have  made  them- 
selves by  degrees  more  able  than  now  they 
are  to  resist  all  lawful  authority  (when  they 
should  return  to  their  vomit  again),  by  usurp- 
ing a  power  over  other  good  subjects  of  ours, 
that  dwell  among  them,  better  born  than 
they,  and  utterly  disclaiming  from  any  de- 
pendency upon  them." 

In  conclusion,  the  proclamation  declares 
"  that  they  have  (before  the  running  out  of 
our  kingdom)  not  only  entered  into  combi- 
nation for  stirring  up  sedition  and  intestine 
rebellion,  but  have  directed  divers  instru- 
ments, as  well  priests  as  others,  to  make 
offers  to  foreign  states  and  princes  (if  they 
had  been  as  ready  to  receive  them)  of  their 
readiness  and  resolution  to  adhere  to  them 
whensoever  they  should  seek  to  invade  that 
kingdom."  It  is  added  that  according  to  one 
part  of  the  conspiracy,  "  under  the  c  ondition 
of  being  made  free  from  English  government, 
they  resolved  also  to  comprehend  the  utter 
extirpation  of  all  those  subjects  that  are  now 
remaining  alive  within  that  kingdom,  for- 
merly descended  from  the  English  race." 
"  In  which  practices  and  propositions,"  the 
proclamation  continues,  "  followed  and  fo- 
mented by  priests  and  Jesuits  (of  whose 
function  in  these  times  the  practice  and  per- 
suasion of  subjects  to  rebel  against  their 
sovereigns  is  one  special  and  essential  part 
and  portion),  as  they  have  found  no  such 
encouragement  as  they  expected  and  have 
boasted  of,  so  we  do  assure  ourselves,  that 
when  this  declaration  shall  be  seen  and  duly 
weighed  with  all  due  circumstances,  it  will 
be  of  force  sufficient  to  disperse  and  to  dis- 
credit all  such  untruths  as  these  contemptible 
creatures,  so  full  of  infidelity  and  ingrati- 
tude, shall  disgorge  against  us  and  our  just 
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and  moderate  proceeding,  and  shall  procure 
unto  them  no  better  usage  than  they  (the 
foreign  princes)  would  wish  should  be  afforded 
to  any  such  pack  of  rebels,  born  their  sub- 
jects, and  bound  unto  them  in  so  many  and 
so  great  obligations." 

This  proclamation  arose  rather  from  the 
king's  apprehensions,  than  from  any  circum- 


stances which  really  called  for  an  energetic 
declaration  of  his  sentiments.  The  fugi- 
tives against  whom  it  was  directed  were 
already  sinking  into  that  obscurity  which 
closed  the  scene  of  their  turbulence  on 
earth  ;  and  there  was  little  apparent  proba- 
bility that  any  foreign  prince  would  now 
be  found  to  take  up  their  cause. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

SIR  CAHIR  o  DOGHERTY'S  REBELLION;  KING  JAMES  s  PLANTATION  OF  ULSTER; 

TURBULENCE  OF  THE  RECUSANTS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 


HE  flight  of  the  two 
northern  earls  was  an 
event  far  from  disagree- 
able to  the  English  gov- 
ernors of  Ireland,  for, 
in  relieving  them  from 
the  presence  of  two  dangerous  subjects  who 
were  the  constant  objects  of  their  suspicions, 
it  removed  two  of  the  greatest  impediments 
to  the  reforms  which  now  began  to  be  con- 
templated. "  As  for  us  that  are  here,"  says 
sir  John  Davis,  in  narrating  the  earl  of  Ty- 
rone's last  movements,  "  we  are  glad  to  see 
the  day  wherein  the  countenance  and  majesty 
of  the  law  and  civil  government  hath  ban- 
ished Tyrone  out  of  Ireland,  which  the  best 
army  in  Europe,  and  the  expense  of  two 
millions  of  sterling  pounds,  had  not  been  able 
to  bring  to  pass."  An  extraordinary  calm 
was  now  felt  throughout  Ireland,  which  pro- 
mised a  new  state  of  things  for  that  hitherto 
turbulent  island ;  and  even  agitation  seemed 
to  have  for  a  moment  spent  itself,  when  a 
sudden  outburst  of  wild  and  senseless  rebel- 
lion disturbed  the  peace  of  Ulster. 

The  Irish  lord  of  the  district  of  Inishowen, 
on  the  coast  of  Derry,  was  sir  Cahir  O'Dogh- 
erty,  a  young  chief  then  in  his  twenty-first 
year,  who,  though  he  had  been  knighted, 
regarded  the  English  with  ancestral  enmity, 
and  now  lay  under  a  strong  suspicion  of  hav- 
ing been  at  least  privy  to  the  late  conspiracy. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  May  of  1608, 
O'Dogherty's  hatred  of  the  English  had  been 
excited  into  fury  by  a  personal  quarrel  will 
sir  George  Pawlett,  the  governor  of  Derry, 
which  rose  to  such  high  words,  that  Pawlett 
so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  inflict  on  the  Irish- 
man the  dishonour  of  a  blow.  According 
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to  the  words  of  the  Irish  annalist,  O'Dogh- 
erty  "  became  so  filled  with  anger  and  fury, 
that  it  was  a  wonder  he  did  not  go  distracted 
and  mad."  But  O'Dogherty's  revenge  was 
cool  and  basely  treacherous.  Having  col- 
lected together  his  friends  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  his  Irish  followers,  he  invited 
captain  Hart,  the  governor  of  Culmore  fort, 
on  the  banks  of  Lough  Foyle,  near  Derry, 
with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy,  to 
come  with  his  wife  to  dine  with  him  on  the 
third  of  May.  O'Dogherty  received  his 
guests  with  profuse  hospitality,  but  in  the 
middle  of  the  feast  armed  men  were  sud- 
denly introduced,  who  seized  upon  Hart, 
and  threatened  him  with  instant  death  un- 
less he  delivered  up  the  fort  of  Culmore 
into  their  hands.  This  the  English  officer, 
firm  to  his  duty,  refused.  They  then  took 
his  wife,  dragged  her  to  the  gate  of  the 
fortress,  and,  between  her  fears  for  her 
husband  and  the  fears  of  the  garrison  for 
themselves,  the  fort  was  surrendered.  The 
whole  garrison  was  immediately  massacred, 
Hart  and  his  wife  alone  being  preserved  alive ; 
and  O'Dogherty  and  his  Irish  followers  thus 
became  possessed  of  twelve  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, besides  a  considerable  store  of  arms 
and  ammunition.  All  this  had  been  effected 
in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  no  alarm  had 
been  given  to  the  country.  After  O'Dogherty 
had  armed  his  followers,  he  left  Culmore  fort 
under  the  command  of  an  Irish  chief  named 
Felim  Mac  Davett,  marched  against  Derry, 
and  attacking  that  place  by  surprise  before 
day-break,  made  himself  master  both  of  the 
city  and  garrison,  for  the  astonished  soldiers 
and  inhabitants  appear  to  have  made  little 
resistance.  Pawlett  and  most  of  his  officers 
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and  men  were  put  to  death  ;  many  of  the 
.ownspeople  were  slaughtered  ;  the  bishop's 
ivife  was  carried  away  a  captive  ;  and  Derry 
s  then  plundered  and  burnt.  The  Irish 
were  flushed  with  this  success,  and,  as 
O'Dogherty  proclaimed  his  intention  of  sus- 
taining the  war  against  the  English  until  the 
return  of  the  earl  of  Tyrone  with  an  army 
'rom  abroad,  many  of  the  natives  and  several 
discontented  chiefs  joined  his  standard.  He 
was  thus  enabled  to  make  head  against  the 
government  for  a  short  time,  not  only  in  the 
wild  fastnesses,  but  sometimes  making  his 
appearance  in  the  open  country,  putting  the 
small  garrisons  who  opposed  him  to  flight, 
and  ravaging  the  English  settlements  in 
Derry,  Donegal,  and  Tyrone. 

But  the  Anglo-Irish  government  soon  re- 
covered from  its  surprise,  and  the  marshal, 
Wingfield,  proceeded  against  the  rebels  with 
a  considerable  force.  When  he  approached 
Culmore,  Mac  Davett  fired  the  fortress, 
threw  some  of  the  cannon  into  the  sea,  and 
carried  the  rest  with  him  in  the  direction  of 
Derry.  Wingfield  then  marched  against  Burt 
Castle,  near  Lough  Swilly,  O'Dogherty's 
chief  residence,  which  had  been  placed  under 
the  command  of  a  monk,  who  surrendered  it 
at  once.  A  part  of  the  small  garrison  was 
ut  to  the  sword,  and  O'Dogherty's  wife,  a 
aughter  of  lord  Gormanstown,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  sent  to  her  brother.  A  price 
was  now  set  upon  O'Dogherty's  head,  and  the 
lord  deputy  Chichester,  who  had  had  long 
experience  in  this  desultory  warfare,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  assistance  of  Wingfield,  when 
O'Dogherty  in  an  encounter  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kilmacrennan  was  slain,  as  it  is 
said,  by  an  accidental  shot,  on  the  18th  of 
July,  1608,  and  the  rebellion  ended  with  its 
chief,  after  having  seriously  compromised 
one  or  two  other  of  the  Irish  lords  of  the 
north.  Among  them  were  Niall  Garv 
O'Donnell,  with  his  brethren  and  his  son 
Naghtan,  who  were  arrested  and  carried  as 
prisoners  to  Dublin,  whence  Niall  Garv  and 
his  son  were  transferred  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  where  they  ended  their  lives  in  con- 
finement. Thus  the  two  great  families  of 
Ulster  became  in  a  few  years  nearly  extinct ; 
and  their  vast  territories,  with  those  of 
O'Dogherty  and  others,  were  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  which  thus  came  into  possession  of  a 
tract  of  land  extending  through  the  counties 
of  Donegal,  Tyrone,  Derry,  Fermanagh, 
Cavan,  and  Armagh,  amounting  to  no  less 
than  eight  hundred  thousand  acres. 

Thus  it  was  gradually  seen  that  every  new 
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outbreak  of  rebellion  turned  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  English  government,  and,  con- 
vinced at  length  of  this,  the  Irish  landholders 
segan  to  settle  down  into  the  character  of 
country  gentlemen.  This  circumstance,  com- 
bined with  the  extensive  depopulation  of  the 
sland  during  the  late  rebellion,  and  the  im- 
mense tracts  of  unoccupied  land  now  vested 
in  the  crown,  favoured  the  development  of  a 

n  which  had  for  some  time  engaged  the 
attention  of  king  James.  This  was  the  plan- 
tation of  a  new  colony  in  Ulster.  James  had 
formerly  conceived  a  similar  plan  of  reform 
in  the  wild  highlands  of  Scotland,  by  plant- 
ing in  them  colonies  of  the  orderly  and  indus- 
trious inhabitants  of  the  south ;  and  he  had 
now  his  own  experience,  as  well  as  the 
knowledge  of  the  error  committed  in  the  at- 
tempts to  plant  Ulster  and  Munster,  in  the 
preceding  reign,  to  serve  to  guide  him. 
His  first  proceedings  were  marked  by  cau- 
tion and  deliberation,  and  he  sought  the  in- 
formation and  opinions  of  men  of  experience 
and  judgment.  In  his  first  choice  he  was 
certainly  not  fortunate;  for  lord  Bacon 
being  consulted,  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
subject,  which  showed  only  that  he  did  not 
undertstand  it.  He  found  a  better  adviser 
in  his  lord  deputy,  sir  Arthur  Chichester, 
who  joined  with  great  abilities  and  attain- 
ments a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country 
to  be  planted,  of  the  manners  and  character 
of  its  present  inhabitants,  and  of  the  wishes 
and  exigencies  of  their  chiefs.  He  caused 
surveys  to  be  taken  of  the  counties  where 
the  new  settlements  were  to  be  established, 
drew  up  particular  descriptions  of  them, 
pointing  out  the  situations  proper  for  build- 
ing towns  and  castles,  and  made  a  full  report 
on  the  character  of  the  Irish  chiefs,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  should  be  treated,  and 
pointed  out  the  impediments  which  were  to 
be  expected,  and  how  they  might  be  re- 
moved. 

According  to  the  scheme  of  plantation 
now  adopted,  the  colonists  were  divided  into 
three  classes,  first,  the  new  undertakers  from 
England  and  Scotland  (for  James  hoped  to 
induce  many  of  his  countrymen  to  transport 
themselves  thither  from  the  opposite  coast) ; 
then  the  servitors,  or  those  English  who  had 
served  for  some  time  in  Ireland  in  a  military 
or  civil  capacity ;  and,  lastly,  the  old  Irish, 
who  were  not  only  admitted  to  the  benefits 
of  the  king's  plan,  but  were  treated  with 
great  indulgence,  for  their  under  tenants 
and  servants  were  allowed  to  be  of  their  own 
country  and  religion,  and  they  were  tacitly 
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exempted  from  the  oath  of  supremacy,  which 
was  imposed  upon  the  others.  The  servitors 
were  allowed  to  take  Irish  or  English  tenants, 
recusants  only  being  excepted ;  the  British 
undertakers  were  restricted  to  tenants  from 
England  or  Scotland.  Experience  had  al- 
ready shown,  in  the  case  of  Munster,  the 
impolicy  of  mixing  the  English  and  Irish 
together,  whereby,  in  case  of  rebellion,  the 
settlers  found  their  enemies  already  at  their 
own  hearths;  and  another  inconvenience  was 
now  also  prevented,  which  arose  from  secur- 
ing only  the  plains,  and  leaving  the  forests 
and  mountain  fastnesses  to  the  natives.  The 
Irish  were  placed  in  the  open  country,  where 
they  might  become  habituated  to  agriculture 
and  the  mechanical  arts,  and  where  they 
might  lie  under  the  constant  inspection  of 
their  English  rulers;  while  places  of  greatest 
strength  and  command  were  assigned  to  the 
British  adventurers,  and  the  Anglo-Irish  ser- 
vitors were  placed  in  stations  of  danger  and 
in  positions  where  they  could  do  the  greatest 
service  to  the  crown,  in  return  for  which 
they  were  allowed  guards  and  entertainment 
until  the  country  should  be  reduced  to  a  per- 
fect state  of  security. 

Instead  of  making  large  grants  of  land  to 
individuals  who  were  unable  to  people  and 
protect  them,  the  impolicy  of  which  had  been 
experienced  on  former  occasions,  the  whole 
territory  to  be  planted  was  divided  into  lots, 
according  to  three  proportions  ;  the  greater, 
consisting  of  two  thousand  English  acres, 
were  to  be  held  of  the  king  in  chief;  the  se- 
cond, consisting  of  fifteen  hundred  acres,  to 
be  held  by  knight's  service ;  and  the  last, 
consisting  of  a  thousand  acres,  in  common 
socage.  One-half  of  the  land  in  each  county 
was  divided  in  portions  of  a  thousand  acres, 
and  the  other  half  in  portions  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  two  thousand  acres;  and,  to  pre- 
vent disputes,  the  settlements  of  the  under- 
takers in  each  particular  district  were  to  be 
determined  by  lot.  Their  duties  and  liabil- 
ities were  distinctly  defined.  Each  indivi- 
dual who  held  a  grant  of  two  thousand  acres 
was,  within  four  years,  to  build  a  castle  and 
inclose  a  strong  bawn  or  court-yard;  the  pos- 
sessor of  fifteen  hundred  acres  was  to  build 
a  house  and  bawn  within  two  years;  and  he 
who  held  but  a  thousand  acres  was  to  inclose 
a  bawn  for  security  in  case  of  rebellion.  The 
first  class  of  landholders  were,  moreover,  ex- 
pected to  plant  on  their  lands  within  three 
years  forty-eight  able  men  of  English  or 
Scottish  birth,  to  be  reduced  to  twenty  fami- 
lies; they  were  to  keep  a  demesne  of  six 


hundred  acres  in  their  own  hands;  to  have 
four  fee-farmers  on  a  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  each ;  six  leaseholders,  each  on  one 
hundred  acres;  and  on  the  rest,  eight  fami- 
lies of  husbandmen,  artificers,  and  cottagers. 
The  others  were  bound  to  similar  obliga- 
tions in  different  proportions.  All  were  to 
reside  upon  their  lands  for  five  years  after 
the  date  of  their  patents,  either  in  their  own 
person,  or  by  such  agents  as  should  be  ap- 
proved by  the  state;  and  they  were  required 
to  keep  a  sufficient  quantity  of  arms  for  de- 
fence. 

The  new  planters  and  the  Anglo-Irish 
servitors  of  me  crown  were  bound  not  to 
alienate  their  lands  to  mere  Irish,  or  to  de- 
mise any  portions  of  them  to  such  persons 
as  should  refuse  to  take  the  oaths  to  govern- 
ment. They  were  to  let  the  lands  to  their 
tenants  at  determined  rents,  and  for  no  less 
term  than  twenty-one  years  ;  and  the  houses 
of  the  latter  were  to  be  built  after  the 
English  fashion,  and  to  be  collected  to- 
gether in  towns  or  villages.  The  land- 
owners had  power  to  erect  manors,  to  hold 
courts-baron,  and  to  create  tenures  ;  and 
the  old  natives,  whose  estates  were  granted 
in  fee-simple,  to  be  held  in  socage,  were 
allowed  the  same  privileges.  The  latter 
were  bound  to  let  their  lands  at  the  same 
fixed  rents  as  the  English  undertakers,  to 
take  no  Irish  exactions  from  their  inferior 
tenants,  and  to  abolish  entirely  the  old  cus- 
tom of  creaghting,  or  wandering  with  their 
cattle  for  pasture  from  place  to  place.  An 
annual  rent  was  reserred  to  the  crown ;  but 
it  was  remitted  during  the  two  first  years  to 
the  English  settlers,  who  had  to  undergo  the 
expense  and  risk  of  transportation. 

Such  was  king  James's  scheme  for  the 
plantation  of  Ulster,  which  was  rendered 
still  further  remarkable  by  the  lively  in- 
terest taken  in  it  by  the  city  of  London,  the 
corporation  of  which  accepted  large  grants 
in  the  county  of  Derry,  which  on  this  ac- 
count was  subsequently  known  by  the  name 
of  London-Derry.  They  engaged  to  ex- 
pend twenty  thousand  pounds  on  their 
plantation  in  this  county,  and  to  build  the 
cities  of  Londonderry  and  Coleraine  ;  and 
the  king  is  said  to  have  been  so  proud  of 
their  co-operation,  that  he  declared  publicly 
that  "  when  his  enemies  should  hear  that 
the  famous  city  of  London  had  a  footing 
therein,  they  would  be  terrified  from  look- 
ing into  Ireland,  the  back-door  to  England 
and  Scotland." 

The  plantation  of  Ulster  has  obtained  ce- 
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lebrity  in  history  from  another  circumstance. 
It  was  necessary  to  raise  a  sufficient  force  to 
protect  the  new  plantation  ;  and  for  this 

Surpose,  or  at  least  with  this  pretence  (for 
ames  had  other  necesities  which  called  for 
money),  the  king  founded  in  1611,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  sir  Anthony  Shirley,  the  order  of 
baronets,  which  was  at  once  to  be  conferred 
on  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  family  not  ex- 
ceeding two  hundred,  each  of  whom,  on  the 
assing  of  his  patent,  was  to  pay  into  the 
xchequer   a   sum  of  money  which   would 
naintain  thirty  men  in  Ulster  at  eightpence 
day  each  for  three  years. 
It  was  soon  discovered  that  in  putting  the 
cheme  of  plantation  into  practice  it  had  to 
ncounter  various  impediments  which  were 
ot  expected  or  provided  against.     One  of 
he  most  important  of   these  was  a  general 
laim  put  forward  by  the  church  to  lands 
hich  had  been  usurped  from  it  by  the  Irish 
hiefs,  who  had  been  so  unscrupulous  that 
hey  had  left  scarcely  enough  to  support  the 
jishops,  while  the  lower  classes  of  the  clergy 
ivere   left  totally  without  sustenance.    We 
are  told,  indeed,  that  there  was  not  a  single 
>arish  church  throughout  Ulster,  except  in 
he  towns,  where  religious  worship  had  been 
)erformed  for  many  years.     An  inquisition 
was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  claims 
and  complaints  of  the  clergy,  and  its  labours 
ed  to  a  restoration  of  ecclesiastical  lands,  a 
reformation  in  the  church  establishment  in  the 
north,  and  the  restoration  of  religious  service 
in  the  country  parishes,  as  well  as  to  the  foun- 
dation of  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the 
population.    It  was  also  found,  as  on  former 
occasions,  difficult  to  enforce  the  due  per- 
formance of  the  obligations  which  the  plant- 
ers had  taken  upon  themselves.     Buildings 
were  slowly  erected;    it  was    not    easy    to 
obtain  British  tenants  in  sufficient  numbers; 
and  the  Irish,  being  near  and  offering  higher 
rents,  were  received  into  the  districts  from 
which  they  were  to  have   been  strictly  ex- 
cluded.    The  corporation  of  London,  which 
acted  by  interested  and  negligent  agents,  is 
said  to  have  been  especially  notorious  for  its 
delinquencies  in  this  respect.     Still,  the  im- 


ciliatory  administration  of  sir  Arthur  Chi- 
chester,  for  several  years.     The  king  recom- 
pensed the  services  of  his  lord  deputy  with  a 
grant  of  the  extensive  estates  of  sir  Cahir 
O'Dogherty,  and  raised  him  to  the  peerage.* 
During  this  period  the  chief  ground  of  dis- 
content was  found  in  the  penal  laws  against 
recusants.     These,  it  is  true,  had  not  been 
enforced  with  great  severity,  but  the  griev- 
ance  weighed    most  heavily   on   the    better 
classes  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  those  whose 
rank  or  talents  entitled   them  to    the  high 
offices  or  employments  of  the  state,  which 
were  entirely  closed  to  them  by  their  reli- 
gious disqualifications.  No  one,  in  fact,  until 
he  had  taken  the  oath  of  supremacy,  which 
had  become  latterly  the  touchstone  of  their  j 
consciences,  could  be  preferred  to  any  degree  [ 
of  learning  in  the  university,  or  could  sue 
livery  of  his  lands,  or  be   admitted  a  privy 
councillor,  or  act  as  magistrate  or  justice  of 
the  peace;  nor  could  recusant  lawyers,  who 
were  at  this  time  a  very  formidable  body,  be 
regularly  admitted  to  plead  at  the  bar,  much 
less  advanced  to  the  station  of  judges.     And 
although  these  evils  were  much  less  in  prac- 
tice than  in  name,  for  the  laws  on  the  subject 
were  only  strictly  enforced  in  times  of  great 
turbulence  and  danger,  yet  they  kept  alive 
the  jealousies  between  the  protestants  and 
the  catholics   in  a  manner  which  was  espe- 
cially galling  to  the  old  Anglo-Irish  lords  of 
the  pale;  and  the  bitterness  of  religious  ani- 
mosity was  now  much  increased  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  a  large  portion  of  the  new 
planters  of  Ulster   had  brought  with  them 
the  extreme  principles  and  feelings  of  the 
English   and    Scottish   puritans,    and    these  j 
were  constantly  inveighing  against  the  minis- 
ters of  satan  and  the  pope. 

In  the  midst  of  these  feelings  it  was  de- 
termined to  call  a  parliament,  the  first  which 
had  sat  in  Ireland  during  a  period  of  seven- 
and-twenty  years.  In  that  long  interval, 
immense  changes  had  taken  place  in  the 
country,  not  only  in  regard  to  its  social  and 
political  condition,  but  even  in  the  form  and 
character  of  its  representation.  Formerly 


mediate  effect  of  the  scheme  was  to  bring  a 
considerable  population  of  industrious  in- 
habitants into  the  northern  province,  who 
improved  the  country,  and  built  a  number  of 
towns,  some  of  which  the  king  raised  into 
representative  boroughs. 

The  country  went  on  improving  under  the 
reforms  which  had  been  introduced  by  king 
James,  and  under  the  vigorous  and  yet  con- 
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the  members  of  the  house  of  commons  re- 
presented little  more  than  the  old  English 
pale ;  whereas,  since  the  date  just  mentioned, 
no  less  than  seventeen  additional  counties 
had  been  formed,  as  well  as  a  number  of  new 
boroughs,  which  the  lord  deputy  was  daily 
increasing  by  virtue  of  a  royal  commission. 

*  He  was  created  baron  Chichester  of  Belfast,  in 
1612.  Sir  Arthur  was  the  ancestor  of  th;3  earl  of 
Donegal. 
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The  manner  in  which  this  was  effected,  if 
impartially  viewed,  indicated  a  scheme  of 
general  representation,  in  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  every  order,  native  Irish  as  well  as 
old  English  and  new,  were  to  meet  together 
to  make  laws  for  themselves  and  their  pos- 
terity. 

But  in  carrying  this  supposed  scheme  into 
effect,  errors  were  committed  which  easily 
excited  the  suspicions  of  the  opponents  of 
government.  Many  of  the  newly  created 
boroughs  were  little  better  than  villages, 
consisting  only  of  a  few  houses,  and  too  poor 
even  to  pay  the  wages  which  it  was  then 
usual  to  give  to  their  representatives.  The 
recusants  looked  upon  the  incorporation  of 
such  places  as  a  mere  trick  to  secure  a  mer- 
cenary majority  for  the  government;  and  the 
impression  was  suddenly  spread  abroad  that 
the  object  of  calling  together  a  parliament 
at  this  moment  was  only  to  pass  new  mea- 
sures of  severity  against  the  catholics.  The 
announcement  in  1612  of  the  king's  intention 
to  call  a  parliament  in  Ireland,  thus  became  a 
subject  of  the  greatest  alarm  to  the  catholics ; 
and  six  of  the  principal  lords  of  the  pale,  the 
lords  Gormanstown,  Slane,  Killeen,  Trimble- 
ston,  Dunsany,  and  Lowth,  addressed  a  very 
bold  letter  to  the  king,  in  which  they  ex- 
pressed their  great  apprehensions  from  the 
design  of  convening  a  parliament  without 
first  communicating  to  them  and  others  of 
the  nobility  the  character  of  the  laws  which 
were  to  be  therein  enacted.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  express  "a  fearful  suspicion  that 
the  project  of  erecting  so  many  corporations 
in  places  that  can  scantly  pass  the  rank  of 
the  poorest  villages  in  the  poorest  country 
in  Christendom,  do  tend  to  naught  else  at 
this  time,  but  that  by  the  voices  of  a  few 
selected  for  the  purpose,  under  the  name  of 
burgesses,  extreme  penal  laws  should  be  im- 
posed upon  your  subjects  here,  contrary  to 
the  natures,  customs,  and  dispositions  of 
them  all  in  effect."  They  next  protested 
energetically  against  the  recent  enforcement 
of  the  penal  statutes  then  in  existence. 
"Your  majesty's  subjects  here  in  general  do 
likewise  very  much  distaste  and  exclaim 
against  the  deposing  of  so  many  magistrates 
in  the  cities  and  boroughs  of  this  kingdom, 
for  not  swearing  the  oath  of  supremacy  in 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  causes,  they  pro- 
testing a  firm  profession  of  loyalty,  and  an 
acknowledgment  of  all  kingly  jurisdiction 
and  authority  in  your  highness  ;  which 
course,  for  that  it  was  so  sparingly  and 
mildly  curried  on  in  the  time  of  your  late 


sister  of  famous  memory,  queen  Elizabeth, 
and  but  now  in  your  highness's  happy  reign 
first  extended  unto  the  remote  parts  of  this 
country,  doth  so  much  the  more  affright  and 
disquiet  the  minds  of  your  well-affected  sub- 
jects here,  especially  they  conceiving  that 
by  this  means  those  that  are  most  sufficient 
and  fit  to  exercise  and  execute  those  offices 
and  places,  are  secluded  and  removed,  and 
they  driven  to  make  choice  of  others,  con- 
formable in  that  point,  but  otherwise  very 
unfit  and  uncapable  to  undertake  the 
charges,  being  generally  of  the  meaner 
sort." 

After  representing  in  rather  strong  lan- 
guage the  tendency  of  the  measures  recently 
pursued  by  government  to  spread  disaffection 
in  Ireland,  and  encourage  the  king's  enemies 
abroad,  the  six  lords  make  a  sort  of  protest 
against  the  new  boroughs.  "  And  so,"  they 
say,  "  upon  the  knees  of  our  loyal  hearts,  we 
do  humbly  pray  that  your  highness  will  be 
graciously  pleased  not  to  give  way  to  courses, 
in  the  general  opinion  of  your  subjects  here, 
so  hard  and  exorbitant,  as  to  erect  towns 
and  corporations  of  places  consisting  of  some 
few  poor  and  beggarly  cottages,  but  that 
your  highness  will  give  directions  that  there 
be  no  more  erected,  till  time,  or  traffic  and 
commerce,  do  make  places  in  the  remote  and 
unsettled  countries  here  fit  to  be  incorpo- 
rated, and  that  your  majesty  will  benignly 
content  yourself  with  the  service  of  under- 
standing men  to  come  as  knights  of  the  shires 
out  of  the  chief  countries  to  the  parliament." 
"  And,"  they  conclude,  "  to  the  end  to  re- 
move from  your  subjects'  hearts  those  fears 
and  discontents,  that  your  highness  farther 
will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  orders  that 
the  proceedings  of  this  parliament  may  be 
with  the  same  moderation  and  indifferency 
as  your  most  royal  predecessors  have  used  in 
like  cases  heretofore;  wherein,  moreover,  if 
your  highness  shall  be  pleased  out  of  your 
gracious  clemency  to  withdraw  such  laws  as 
may  tend  to  the  forcing  of  your  subjects' 
consciences  here  in  matters  concerning  reli- 
gion, you  shall  settle  their  minds  in  a  most 
firm  and  faithful  subjection." 

This  letter  is  said  to  have  given  great  of- 
fence to  the  king,  who  was  unwilling  to  suffer 
anything  resembling  an  opposition  to  his  au- 
thority, and  he  became  more  resolute  in  his 
measures.  Every  exertion  was  made  to  se- 
cure a  strong  majority  in  favour  of  the  crown. 
The  lord  deputy  continued  to  create  new 
boroughs,  and  several  of  those  which  re- 
turned members  to  this  parliament,  were  not 
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incorporated  until  after  the  writs  for  sum- 
moning a  parliament  had  been  issued.  The 
recusants,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  inac- 
tive, or  nice  in  the  means  they  employed 
to  strengthen  their  party.  The  agents  sent 
by  the  recusants  of  the  pale  agitated  the 
country  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The 
priests  pronounced  the  excommunications  of 
the  church  against  those  who  should  vote 
against  its  friends;  the  more  ignorant  of  the 
Irish  were  told  that  the  O'Neill  was  coming 
to  their  assistance  with  a  foreign  army,  and 
that  now  was  the  moment  for  them  to  exert 
themselves  in  sending  their  friends  to  parlia- 
ment; persuasions,  and  threats,  and  pro- 
mises, were  lavished  on  all  classes.  The 
knights  of  the  shires  thus  returned  were 
many  of  them  the  most  factious  and  turbu- 
lent of  the  recusant  lawyers;  and  the  general 
result  of  the  struggle  was  so  doubtful,  that 
the  party  opposed  to  government  reckoned 
upon  a  decided  majority  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons. They  set  no  bounds  to  their  exulta- 
tion. The  chiefs  of  the  recusant  party  made 
their  public  entry  into  Dublin,  each  escorted 
by  troops  of  one  or  two  hundred  armed  fol- 
lowers. In  order  to  produce  popular  sym- 
pathy, they  affected  to  consider  themselves  in 
personal  danger,  and  objected  to  the  session 
being  held  within  the  castle  of  Dublin,  where 
they  said  that  the  lord  deputy's  guards  would 
surround  the  parliament  house  and  control 
the  freedom  of  debate. 

The  government,  however,  was  not  terri- 
fied, but  took  all  necessary  measures  to 
secure  tranquillity.  The  members  returned 
were  directed  to  repair  to  the  house  alone 
and  without  arms,  and  no  others  were  ad- 
mitted ;  and  the  anger  and  mortification  of 
the  recusant  party  were  equally  great,  when 
they  found  that  they  had  miscalculated  their 
numbers,  and  that  they  were  really  the  mi- 
nority. Of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-two 
members  returned,  six  were  absent,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  were  protestants, 
or  supporters  of  government,  while  one 
hundred  and  one  formed  the  whole  strength 
of  the  recusant  party.  The  upper  house 
consisted  of  sixteen  temporal  barons,  twenty- 
five  protestant  prelates,  five  viscounts,  and 
four  earls,  among  whom  the  administration 
had  a  considerable  majority. 

The  first  trial  of  strength  was  for  the 
election  of  a  speaker.  The  king  recom- 
mended sir  John  Davis,  who  now  held  the 
office  of  attorney-general  in  Ireland  ;  while 
the  opposition  proposed  sir  John  Everard,  a 
catholic  lawyer  of  the  highest  respectability, 
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vho  had  resigned  his  office  of  a  justice  of 
he  king's  bench  rather  than  take  the  oath 
jf  supremacy,  but  who,  on  account  of  his 
nerits,  had  been  indulged  with  a  pension, 
lis  party  began  by  protesting  against  any 
lection  until  the  question  of  the  legality  of 
he  parliament,  and  the  means  by  which  it 
ad  been  elected,  should  be  thoroughly  in- 
[uired  into.  They  protested  against  the  new 
ioroughs  as  unconstitutional,  and  against  the 
nembers  who  represented  them  as  not  le- 
gally entitled  to  their  seats.  The  minis- 
erial  party  replied  that  it  was  always  the 
ustom  to  elect  the  speaker  first,  and  that 
hen  committees  were  appointed  to  examine 
nto  contested  elections.  The  debate  be- 
came very  clamorous  and  disorderly,  until 
ir  Oliver  St.  John,  who  held  the  office  of 
naster  of  the  ordnance,  put  an  end  to  it  by 
observing,  that  controversies  were  decided 
>y  questions,  and  questions  by  votes  :  and 
recommended  an  immediate  division.  It 
was  the  usual  custom  for  the  yeas  to  walk 
out  of  the  house,  while  the  noes  retained 
heir  seats,  and  thus  the  counting  of  num- 
)ers  was  facilitated.  St.  John,  therefore, 
:alled  on  those  who  voted  for  sir  John 
Davis  to  attend  him  into  the  lobby,  and  he 
was  followed  by  the  majority. 

But  the  recusant  members,  when  left  alone, 
nstead  of  counting  their  numbers,  protested 
that  the  majority  was  an  illegal  one,  declared 
sir  John  Everard  duly  elected,  and  placed 
lim  forcibly  in  the  speaker's  chair.  When 
the  majority  returned  they  were  scandalized 
at  this  act  of  irregularity,  and  attempted  to 
drag  Everard  from  his  seat,  but  being  vio- 
.ently  opposed  by  the  other  party  they  de- 
clared that  Davis  was  the  speaker  elected, 
and  seated  him  in  Everard's  lap.  This  tu- 
multuous scene  was  followed  by  the  seces- 
sion of  the  recusants,  who  refused  to  accept 
sir  John  Davis  for  their  speaker,  declared 
that  they  were  in  fear  of  their  lives,  and  pro- 
tested against  the  new  corporations  and  the 
legality  of  the  present  parliament.  Their 
conduct  in  this  respect  was  imitated  in  the 
upper  house  by  the  recusant  lords,  who 
formed  a  still  smaller  minority.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition  in  both  houses  refused 
to  attend  in  their  places  until  they  had  laid 
their  grievances  before  the  throne. 

The  agitation  had  now  assumed  a  charac- 
ter which  was  sufficient  to  give  alarm.  The 
opposition  carried  their  presumption  to  such 
a  height  as  to  threaten  openly  an  armed  re- 
sistance to  any  severe  measures  against  them ; 
and  this,  joined  with  their  known  violence, 
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and  the  popular  clamour  in  their  favour,  gave 
cause  for  the  gravest  apprehensions  when  it 
was  well  known  that  the  whole  military  force 
then  possessed  by  the  Irish  government 
amounted  to  no  more  than  seventsen  hun- 
dred foot  and  two  hundred  horse.  People, 
in  general,  began  to  look  forward  to  a  new 
and  dangerous  insurrection. 

In  this  emergency  the  lord  deputy  Chi- 
chester  acted  with  the  greatest  prudence  and 
moderation.  He  issued  a  proclamation  com- 
manding the  seceders  to  return  to  their  posts, 
while  privately  he  used  remonstrance  and 
entreaty  with  the  chiefs  of  the  party,  urging 
them  to  unite  with  the  other  members  of 
each  house  in  furthering  the  business  of  the 
nation,  at  least  so  far  as  to  pass  an  act  of  re- 
cognition of  the  king's  title;  and  he  even 
promised  them  that  no  other  bill  should  for 
the  present  be  brought  forward.  He  pro- 
posed various  measures  of  conciliation,  and 
offered  to  let  the  decision  of  the  questions  in 
dispute  be  referred  to  an  impartial  commit- 
tee. But  all  his  efforts  were  in  vain,  and  he 
found  the  members  of  the  opposition  obsti- 
nate against  persuasion  or  threats.  He  then, 
as  a  last  resource,  prorogued  the  parliament, 
in  order  to  gain  time  for  practising  other 
conciliatory  measures,  in  the  hope  of  appeas- 
ing the  clamours  which  were  kept  up  by  the 
violence  of  passion,  which  he  hoped  might 
soon  be  allayed. 

Chichester  now  gave  provocation  to  the 
puritans  by  the  conciliatory  policy  with 
which  he  attempted  to  appease  the  recusants, 
and  they  began  to  cry  out  against  him  as  a 
weak  ruler,  unfitted  to  contend  with  the  rude 
opposition  now  excited  against  the  crown. 
The  recusants,  on  the  other  hand,  pursued 
their  bold  course,  and  immediately  after  their 
secession  from  parliament,  they  drew  up  an 
address  to  the  king  more  disrespectful  than 
that  which  they  had  sent  before  the  elec- 
tions, complaining  bitterly  of  their  griev- 
ances, of  the  partiality  shown  to  the  new  Eng- 
lish in  the  distribution  of  offices  of  state, 
and  of  the  violence  which,  as  they  pretended, 
had  been  done  to  their  speaker,  and  they 
concluded  with  what  could  be  regarded  as  lit- 
tle less  than  a  threat  of  open  rebellion.  "We 
cannot,"  they  said,  "but,  out  of  the  con- 
sideration of  our  bounden  duty,  make  knowr 
unto  your  highness  the  general  discontent- 
ment which  these  strange,  unlooked-for,  anc 
never  heard  of  courses  generally  have  bred, 
whereof,  if  the  rebellious  discontented  of 
this  nation  abroad,  do  take  advantage,  and 
procure  the  evil  affected  at  home  (which  are 


numbers,  by  reason  of  these  already  settled 
and  intended  plantations),  in  any  hostile 
fashion  to  set  disorders  afoot,  and  labour 
some  underhand  relief  from  any  prince  or 
state  abroad,  who,  peradventure,  might  be 
inveigled  and  drawn  to  commiserate  their 
pretended  oppressions  and  distresses,  how- 
soever we  are  assured  the  prowess  and  power 
of  your  majesty  will  in  the  end  bring  the 
authors  thereof  to  ruin  and  confusion,  yet 
will  things  be  brought  into  greater  combus- 
tion, to  the  effusion  of  much  blood,  exhaust- 
ing of  masses  of  treasure,  the  exposing  of 
us  and  others,  your  highness's  well  affected 
subjects,  to  the  hazard  of  poverty,  whereof 
the  memory  is  yet  very  lively  and  fresh 
among  us,  and  finally  to  the  laying  open  the 
whole  commonwealth  to  the  inundation  of 
all  miseries  and  calamities  which  garboiles, 
civil  wars,  and  dissensions  do  breed  and 
draw  with  them  in  a  rent  and  torn  estate." 

The  terms  of  this  remonstrance  implied  a 
direct  condemnation  of  all  king  James's  re- 
cent policy  towards  Ireland  ;  and  it  had  been 
promoted  in  a  manner  still  more  distasteful. 
In  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  lord  deputy 
to  hinder  it,  a  large  contribution  had  been 
levied  throughout  the  country,  the  priests 
exhorting   their  congregations  to  subscribe 
in  support  of  the  popular  cause,  and  with 
this  the  recusant  agents,  lords  Gormanstown 
and  Fermoy,  sir  James  Gough,  Hussey,  Lut- 
terel,  and  Talbot,  were  sent  oft  to  England 
in  triumph.     The  two  latter  acted  so  disre- 
spectfully when  brought  before    the    king, 
that  they  were  committed,  one  to  the  Tower 
and  the  other  to  the  Fleet ;  but  still,  although 
highly  offended,  the  king  acted  with  moder- 
ation. After  having  been  admitted  to  several 
audiences,  the  recusant  agents  drew  up  and 
presented  to  the  king  nineteen  general  articles 
of  grievance  in  the  government  of  Ireland, 
and  demanded  that  impartial  commissioners 
should  be  appointed  to  make  an  inquiry  into 
their  truth.     The  king  yielded  to  their  re- 
quest, and  in  their  exultation  at  this  success, 
the  agents  boldly  presumed  on  the  result  of 
the  inqmry,  and  proclaimed  aloud  that  it  was 
the  king's  intention  to  give  a  full  liberty  of 
religion.     Sir  James  Gough,   who  had  fol-i 
lowed  the  commissioners,  presented  himself 
before   the   lord  deputy  as  the  authorized 
bearer  of  James's  orders  to  that  effect;  upon^ 
which  Chichester,  to  check  the  extravagance ; 
of  the  expectations  of  the  party,  expressed  i 
his  disbelief  of  Gough's  assertion,  and  com- ' 
mitted  him  a  close  prisoner  to  the  castle  of 
Dublin. 
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A  new  clamour  was  now  raised,  and  Chi- 
chester  being  summoned  to  attend  the  king 
in  England,  the  recusants  concluded  that  it 
was  the  prelude  to  his  disgrace.  In  this, 
however,  they  had  again  to  support  disap- 
pointment. The  king  consulted  with  the 
lord  deputy,  and  made  himself  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  condition  of  Ireland.  He 
then  admitted  the  recusants  to  plead  their 
cause  before  the  council,  and  after  a  deliber- 
ate and  impartial  discussion  of  the  alleged 
irregularities  in  the  election  of  the  parlia- 
ment, two  elections,  those  of  Kildare  and 
Cavan,  were  set  aside,  and  the  members  re- 
turned for  boroughs  incorporated  after  the 
date  of  the  writ  for  summoning  the  parlia- 
ment were  pronounced  for  the  present  incap- 
able of  sitting ;  but  the  other  grievances  were 
declared  to  be  without  foundation,  and  the 
king  dismissed  the  complainants  with  a  long 
and  severe  verbal  censure,  arid  spoke  of  the 
lords  of  the  pale  who  had  signed  the  address 
as  "  a  few  men  who  had  threatened  him  with 
rebellion,"  declaring  their  remonstrance 
to  be  "  rash  and  insolent."  As  to  the  man- 
ner of  calling  the  parliament,  he  said  that 
"  nothing  faulty  was  to  be  found  in  the  gov- 
ernment ;  unless  they  would  have  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland  like  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
"What  is  it  to  you,"  he  said,  "whether  I 
make  many  or  few  boroughs?  My  council 
may  consider  the  fitness,  if  I  require  it.  But, 
what  if  I  had  made  forty  noblemen  and  four 
hundred  boroughs  ?  The  more,  the  merrier ; 
the  fewer,  the  better  cheer ! "  "  In  the 
matter  of  parliament,"  he  said  in  conclusion, 
"  you  have  carried  yourselves  tumultuarily 
and  undutifully  ;  and  your  proceedings  have 
been  rude,  disorderly,  and  inexcusable,  and 
worthy  of  severe  punishment;  which,  by 
reason  of  your  submission,  I  do  forbear,  but 
not  remit,  till  I  see  your  dutiful  carriage  in 
this  parliament ;  where,  by  your  obedience 
to  the  deputy  and  state,  and  your  future 
good  behaviour,  you  may  redeem  your  by- 
past  miscarriage,  and  then  you  may  deserve, 
not  only  pardon,  but  favour  and  cherishing." 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  long-protracted 
contest,  that  Fynes  Moryson,  who  had  re- 
turned with  lord  Mountjoy  to  England, 
again  visited  Ireland,  and  he  has  left  us  a 
brief  note  of  his  impressions.  "  At  this 
time,"  he  says,  "I  found  the  state  of  Ireland 
much  changed;  for  by  the  flight  of  the  earl 
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of  Tyrone  and  the  earl  of  Tirconnell  with 
some  chiefs  of  countries  in  the  north,  and 
the  suppression  and  death  of  sir  Cahir 
O'Dogherty,  their  confederate  in  making 
new  troubles,  all  the  north  was  possessed  by 
new  colonies  of  English,  but  especially  of 
Scots.  The  mere  Irish  in  the  north,  and 
over  all  Ireland,  continued  still  in  absolute 
subjection,  being  powerful  in  no  part  of  the 
kingdom,  excepting  only  Connaught,  where 
their  chief  strength  was  yet  little  to  be 
feared,  if  the  English-Irish  there  had  sound 
hearts  to  the  state.  But  the  English-Irish 
in  all  parts,  and  especially  in  the  pale,  either 
by  our  too  much  cherishing  them  since  the 
last  rebellion  (in  which  we  found  many  of 
them  false-hearted),  or  by  the  king's  reli- 
gious courses  to  reform  them  in  their  obsti- 
nate addiction  to  popery  (even  in  those 
points  which  oppugned  his  majesty's  tem- 
poral power),  or  by  the  fulness  of  bread  in 
time  of  peace  (whereof  no  nation  sooner  sur- 
feits than  the  Irish),  were  grown  so  wanton, 
so  incensed,  and  so  high  in  the  instep,  as 
they  had  of  late  mutinously  broken  off  a 
parliament  called  for  the  public  good  and 
reformation  of  the  kingdom,  and  from  that 
time  continued  to  make  many  clamorous 
complaints  against  the  English  governors 
(especially  those  of  the  pale  against  the 
worthy  lord  deputy  and  his  ministers), 
through  their  sides  wounding  the  royal 
authority ;  yea,  in  all  parts,  the  churl  was 
grown  rich,  and  the  gentlemen  and  sword- 
men  needy,  and  so  apt  to  make  a  prey  of 
other  men's  goods.  The  citizens  of  Mun- 
ster  had  long  since  obtained  the  renewing  of 
their  old  charters  with  all  their  exorbitant 
privileges,  and  were  now  grown  most  refrac- 
tory to  all  due  obedience,  especially  for 
matters  of  religion.  In  which  parts  the  very 
numbers  of  the  priests,  swarming  among 
them,  and  being  active  men,  yea,  contrary  to 
their  profession,  bloody  in  handling  the 
sword,  far  exceeding  the  number  of  the 
king's  soldiers,  reduced  to  very  small  or  no 
strength.  And  many  loose  men  flocked  into 
that  province  out  of  the  Low  Countries,  who 
being  trained  there  in  the  Irish  regiment 
with  the  archduke,  daily  sent  over  new  men 
to  be  in  like  sort  trained  there,  and  them- 
selves lay  dispersed  and  hidden  in  all  cor- 
ners, with  hearts,  no  doubt,  apt  to  embrace 
mischievous  enterprizes." 
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Y  persisting  in  a  course  of  mo- 
deration like  that  described  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  sir  Ar- 
thur Chichester  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  appeasing  the  clamorous 
anger  of  the  recusants,  who  had  been  discour- 
aged by  the  final  result  of  their  reference  to 
the  king,  and  the  second  session  of  this  lord 
deputy's  parliament  offered  a  singular  con- 
trast to  the  first.  At  first  the  spirit  of  the 
opposition  manifested  itself  a  little,  espe- 
cially in  the  upper  house,  but  it  soon  disap- 
peared when  sir  John  Everard  and  other 
influential  recusants  seconded  the  efforts  of 
the  lord  deputy,  by  urging  on  the  catholic 
party  the  prudence  of  concurring  amicably 
and  peacefully  with  the  government  in  car- 
rying out  the  measures  which  seemed  neces- 
sary for  the  interests  of  the  nation  and  the 
honour  of  the  crown.  After  an  impartial 
examination  of  the  elections,  the  subject 
which  had  hitherto  raised  most  heat,  it 
was  voluntarily  laid  aside,  and  a  resolution 
was  passed  suspending  the  examination 
of  all  disputed  elections  for  the  present 
session,  for  the  better  expedition  and 
furtherance  of  the  public  service.  The 
moderation  shown  by  the  catholics  in  par- 
liament merited  and  received  indulgence 
from  the  government;  and  partly  from  this 
feeling,  and  partly  no  doubt  from  the  fear  of 
exciting  new  heats,  all  measures  tending  to 
persecution  for  religious  opinions  were  care- 
fully avoided.  The  cause,  indeed,  of  lawyers 
who  had  been  prohibited  from  pleading  on 
the  ground  of  recusancy,  was  not  only  heard 
favourably,  and  a  petition  of  the  house  to  the 
lord  deputy  to  relieve  them  from  their  ina- 
bility voted,  but  one  of  the  members  who 
spoke  intemperately  against  them  was  com- 
mitted to  prison.  Even  the  proposal  to  make 
the  5th  of  November,  the  day  of  the  gun- 
powder-plot, a  religious  anniversary,  brought 
forward  by  sir  Oliver  St.  John,  a  zealous  pro- 
tcstant,  was  allowed  quietly  to  drop. 

The  various  other  bills  of  the  session, 
which  were  of  far  more  importance  to  the 
rulers  of  Ireland  at  this  time,  were  passed 
almost  without  opposition.  In  an  act  for 
recognising  the  king's  title  to  the  crown  the 
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two  houses  joined  in  lauding  James's  good 
government,  and  his  tender  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  Ireland;  and  among  other  marks 
of  his  favour  they  particularized  his  planta- 
tions in  Ulster.  The  act  for  the  attainder  of 
the  earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tirconnell,  sir 
Cahir  O'Dogherty,  and  others  concerned  in 
the  late  rebellions,  was  introduced  in  the 
house  of  commons  by  the  recusant,  sir  John 
Everard,  and  the  whole  catholic  party  gave 
their  assent  to  it,  with  the  exception  of  the 
titular  archbishop  of  Tuam,  who  voted  against 
it  in  the  apper  house.  The  old  laws  proscrib- 
ing the  natives  of  Irish  blood,  as  well  as  those 
against  the  Scottish  settlers,  were  repealed, 
thus  opening  the  way  for  a  cordial  union 
among  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  who  were  now  acknowledged  as  all 
equally  the  king's  subjects,  and  entitled  to 
the  full  protection  of  his  laws.  After  an 
act  of  general  pardon  and  oblivion  had  been 
passed,  the  session  closed  with  a  subsidy  bill, 
by  which  the  parliament,  with  unusual  alacrity 
and  zeal,  gave  to  the  crown  two  shillings  and 
eight  pence  in  the  pound  from  every  per- 
sonal estate  of  the  value  of  three  pounds 
and  upwards,  and  twice  that  sum  from  ali- 
ens; and  four  shillings  in  the  pound  out  of 
every  real  estate  of  the  value  of  twenty  shil- 
lings and  upwards;  grants  which  seem  to 
have  surprised  all  parties. 

This  liberal  subsidy  entirely  turned  the 
heart  of  king  James,  and  he  now  could  hardly 
find  terms  warm  enough  to  express  his  at- 
tachment to  his  faithful  subjects  in  Ireland. 
He  addressed  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  lord 
deputy,  and  begged  him  to  express  his  feel- 
ings to  the  parliament.  His  majesty  now 
"  clearly  perceived"  that  "  the  difficult  be- 
ginnings of  our  parliament  there  were  oc- 
casioned only  by  ignorance  and  mistakings, 
arising  through  the  long  disuse  of  parliaments 
there ;  and  therefore,"  he  said,  "  we  have 
cancelled  the  memory  of  them."  "  And  we 
are  now,"  he  added,  "  so  well  pleased  with 
this  dutiful  confirmation  of  their's  that  we 
do  require  you  to  assure  them  from  us  that 
we  hold  our  subjects  of  that  kingdom  in 
equal  favour  with  those  of  our  other  king- 
doms, and  that  we  will  be  as  careful  to  pro- 
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vide  for  their  prosperous  and  flourishing 
estate  as  we  can  be  for  the  safety  of  our  own 
person."  Sir  John  Davis,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  chosen  by  the  court  party  as  their 
speaker,  and  who  was  somewhat  poetically 
sanguine  in  his  expectations  from  every  show 
of  improvement,  was  so  delighted  with  the 
prospect  held  forth  by  this  appearance  of 
unanimity,  that  he  declared  his  anticipations 
of  a  new  era  of  Irish  prosperity,  in  which  Ire- 
land, by  consequence  of  continued  good  rule, 
"  would  be  as  fruitful  as  the  land  of  Canaan," 
and  when  "  the  strings  of  the  Irish  harp,  being 
thus  fingered  by  the  civil  magistrate,  would 
make  good  harmony  in  the  common  weal." 

The  recusants  presumed  upon  these  fa- 
vourable appearances  to  make  a  new  appeal 
for  relief  from  the  grievances  of  the  penal 
statutes.  They  pleaded  their  good  services 
in  the  present  parliament,  the  readiness  with 
which  they  had  granted  a  large  subsidy,  their 
subserviency  even  in  sacrificing  the  two 
northern  earls  who  had  been  looked  upon  as 
the  pillars  of  Romanism  in  Ireland ;  and  they 
even  more  than  hinted  at  their  willingness  to 
vote  further  grants  to  the  crown  provided 
those  obnoxious  acts  might,  if  not  repealed, 
be  temporarily  relaxed.  But  they  soon  found 
that,  in  spite  of  the  show  of  moderation  and 
indulgence  he  had  lately  assumed,  nothing 
was  further  from  the  king's  thoughts  than  to 
give  up  any  of  the  points  on  which  he  had 
formerly  insisted.  James  exulted  in  the 
cunning  with  which  he  had  on  this  occasion 
weathered  the  storm  of  Irish  faction ;  and  no 
sooner  had  the  subsidy  bill  passed  than  the 
Irish  parliament  was  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly dissolved,  leaving  untouched  several 
measures  for  the  improvement  of  Ireland 
which  had  been  recommended  to  the  con- 
sideration of  government. 

In  another  quarter  the  feeling  displayed 
by  the  protestants  was  much  less  tolerant.  A 
convocation  of  the  clergy  was  held  in  Dublin, 
for  the  purpose  chiefly  of  drawing  up  a  pub- 
lic confession  of  faith  for  the  established 
church  in  Ireland,  and  this  work  was  in- 
trusted to  the  pen  of  a  man  who  was  now 
beginning  to  attract  attention  by  his  great 
learning  and  abilities,  the  celebrated  Usher. 
This  divine  had  imbibed  largely  the  extreme 
religious  principles  of  the  Calvinist  reformers 
of  France  and  Switzerland,  and  these  were 
manifested  in  several  articles  of  his  con- 
fession, in  which,  among  other  things,  the 
pope  was  declared  to  be  Antichrist.  Never- 
theless, Usher's  confession  was  received  anc 
agreed  to  by  the  convocation,  though  i 
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reated  much  dissatisfaction  among  the  court 
iarty  out  of  doors,  who  knew  how  little 
ome  parts  of  it  coincided  with  the  moderate 
iews  professed  by  the  king.  They  even 
ttempted  to  prejudice  the  king  against  its 
ompiler;  but  James  had  conceived  a  high 
ipinion  of  Usher's  attainments,  and  instead 
>f  looking  on  him  with  disfavour,  he  soon 
fterwards  made  him  bishop  of  Meath. 
Phis  ultra-protestant  zeal  among  the  Anglo- 
~rish  clergy,  only  served  to  embitter  the 
eelings  of  men  who  were  suffering  from 
leavy,  and  often  unmerited,  grievances,  and 

tended  to  renew  the  disaffection  which 
lad  before  spread  so  widely  among  the  recu- 
ant  party.  The  ill-feeling  was  further  kept 
up,  not  only  by  the  frequent  cases  of  legal 
)rosecutions  for  recusancy,  but  by  the  severe 
>unishment  of  jurors,  who  were  often  un- 
willing to  give  a  judgment  for  the  crown  ; 
and  by  the  still  more  grievous  exaction  of 
leavy  and  galling  penalties  for  non-at- 
;endance  at  the  public  worship  as  established 
jy  law.  Among  the  grievances  pointed  out 
in  a  memorial  presented  about  this  time  by 
the  catholics,  they  complained,  "  that  their 
children  were  not  allowed  to  study  in  foreign 
universities,  that  all  the  catholics  of  noble 
birth  were  excluded  from  offices  and  hon- 
ours, and  even  from  the  magistracy  in  their 
respective  counties;  that  catholic  citizens 
and  burgesses  were  removed  from  all  situa- 
tions of  power  or  profit  in  the  different  cor- 
porations ;  that  catholic  barristers  were  not 
permitted  to  plead  in  the  courts  of  law  ;  and 
that  the  inferior  classes  were  burdened 
with  fines,  distresses,  excommunications,  and 
other  punishments,  which  reduced  them  to 
the  lowest  degree  of  poverty." 

The  prime  cause  of  this  unhappy  state  of 
things  must  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  long 
agitation  nourished  by  foreign  powers,  anc 
directed  immediately  against  the  protestant 
crown  of  England,  had  made  the  Romish 
faith  in  Ireland  to  be  identified  with  seditior 
and  rebellion;  while  it  is  equally  evident 
that  the  oppressive  measures  passed  agains 
the  catholics  were  prolonging  the  duration  o 
this  state  of  things,  and  that  the  general  dis 
qualification  with  which  all  catholics  (so 
large  a  portion  of  the  population  of  thi 
island)  were  struck,  was  throwing  the  mon 
respectable  men  of  that  community  mon 
and  more  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemies  o 
the  English  government. 

In  addition  to  the  sudden  promulgation  o 
this  Irish  protestant  confession  of  faith,  in 
which  Ulster  acted  upon  the  declared  principle 
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that,  since  the  Irish  were  bigoted  papists, 
it  was  necessary  first  to  lead  them  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  in  order  to  bring  them, 
ultimately,  right ;  and  to  the  penalties  to 
which  the  recusant  part  of  the  population 
was  exposed ;  other  causes  of  discontent  con- 
tinued to  exist,  especially  in  the  old  rivalry 
between  the  two  races,  which  nothing  could 
quench.  Even  the  transplantation  of  the 
Irish  themselves  from  one  locality  to  ano- 
ther only  increased  the  feeling  of  turbulence, 
for  the  old  families,  who  traced  their  descent 
from  the  chiefs  of  the  sept  which  had  held 
the  same  land  at  an  early  period,  swayed  by 
all  the  ancient  prejudices  of  their  race,  looked 
with  contempt  upon  the  new  Irish  settlers 
around  them,  and  treated  them  in  a  manner 
which  excited  new  jealousies  and  enmities. 
This  was  especially  the  case  in  the  extensive 
plantations  in  Ulster,  where  this  rivalry  of 
races  and  families  showed  itself  continually, 
and  we  need  not  feel  surprise  if  it  gave  rise, 
from  time  to  time,  to  plots  and  conspiracies. 
One  of  these,  discovered  in  the  year  1615, 
is  said  to  have  had  for  its  aim  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  forts  in  Ulster,  and  extirpate 
the  British  settlers.  It  led  only  to  the  con- 
viction and  execution  of  the  chief  conspira- 
tors ;  but  only  a  few  years  later  these  rival- 
ries showed  themselves  in  one  of  the  most 
sanguinary  tragedies  that  ever  stained  the 
annals  of  Ireland. 

At  the  moment  this  petty  conspiracy  was 
discovered,  king  James,  vain-glorious  of  the 
success  of  his  scheme  in  Ulster,  was  dream- 
ing of  new  plans  of  confiscation  and  planta- 
tion. During  some  previous  ages,  the  crown 
had,  at  different  times,  made  so  many  claims 
and  seizures,  and  the  turbulent  character  of 
the  times  had  caused  people  to  pay  so  little 
regard  to  legal  titles,  so  long  as  they  were 
in  actual  possession,  that  these  latter  were 
in  many  cases  not  easy  to  establish.  James, 
who  was  aware  of  this,  and  who  was  deter- 
mined to  carry  out  his  projects,  in  spite  of 
all  opposition,  now  began  to  put  in  practice 
that  court  method  of  robbing  the  land- 
holders of  their  estates  which  was  carried  to 
so  great  a  length  in  the  following  reign,  and 
which  created  general  alarm  among  all  ranks 
throughout  the  island.  A  commission  of 
inquiry  was  first  appointed,  to  examine  the 
title  to  the  lands  in  Leinster,  and  the  dis- 
tricts stretching  from  Dublin  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Waterford,  which  had  been  oc- 
cupied from  time  immemorial  by  the  power- 
ful Irish  septs  who  had  so  often  threatened 
the  safety  of  the  capital.  The  commission 


soon  brought  in  a  report,  by  which  they 
declared  all  the  lands  between  the  rivers 
Arklow  and  Slane,  together  with  extensive 
territories  in  Leitrim,  Longford,  West- 
meath,  and  the  King's  and  Queen's  counties, 
amounting  in  all  to  upwards  of  eighty  thou- 
sand acres,  to  belong  to  the  crown.  The 
king  profited  by  the  title  thus  accorded  to 
him,  to  portion  out  a  considerable  part  of 
these  lands  to  English  settlers,  and  he  let 
the  remainder  to  the  old  possessors  on  the 
same  terms  as  those  exacted  in  Ulster.  By 
the  latter  grants,  the  Irish  chiefs  were,  to  a 
certain  degree,  reconciled  to  a  change  which 
was  thus  forced  upon  them  ;  but  the  feel- 
ings of  the  lower  orders  of  the  population 
were  long  embittered  by  the  cruelty  and  in- 
justice with  which  they  were  forced  from 
their  old  homes,  and  established  iu  districts 
which  were  strange  to  the  family  traditions 
so  long  cherished  among  them,  and  in  many 
cases  ruthlessly  deprived  of  all  they  pos- 
sessed in  the  world. 

The  country  thus  planted  in  Leitrirn, 
Longford,  Westmeath,  and  the  King's  and 
Queen's  counties,  formed  one  of  the  wildest 
districts  in  the  island,  and  one  which  had 
frequently  served  as  the  cradle  of  formidable 
insurrections,  or  as  the  safe  asylum  of  the 
rebels  when  defeated.  It  was  naturally 
strong  and  difficult  of  access,  and  its  inhabi- 
tants had  preserved  their  old  rude  manners 
unchanged,  crowding  into  their  huts  during 
the  winter,  and  wandering  with  their  cattle 
over  the  mountains  during  summer.  From 
its  central  situation,  it  afforded  a  retreat 
and  shelter  to  insurgents  from  all  parts  of 
the  island,  and,  while  in  time  of  peace  it  was 
the  receptacle  of  bands  of  robbers,  who  there 
set  at  defiance  the  officers  of  justice,  in 
periods  of  turbulence  it  offered  them  the  fa- 
cility of  acting,  in  communication  with  other 
insurgents,  to  invade  and  ravage  the  culti- 
vated districts  on  every  side.  Before  the 
subjugation  of  Connaught  and  Ulster,  the 
Irish  enemies  had  been  accustomed  to  march 
through  these  wild  districts  to  invade  the 
English  pale ;  and,  at  a  much  more  recent 
period,  it  had  given  facilities  to  the  march 
of  the  earl  of  Tyrone  and  his  forces  into 
Minister,  and  had  covered  his  flight  from 
Kinsale.  Whatever  amount,  therefore,  of 
oppression  and  iniquity  we  may  have  to 
lament,  and  in  spite  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  executed,  the  work  of  bringing  such  a 
district  under  cultivation  and  good  rule,  must 
have  been  ultimately  a  benefit  to  Ireland. 

While  the  goverment  was  occupied  in  this 
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work,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1615, 
Chichester  retired  from  his  office  of  lord 
deputy,  and  resigned  his  power  into  the 
hands  of  two  lords  justices;  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, archbishop  Jones,  and  the  chief 
justice  of  the  king's  bench,  sir  John  Denhain. 
Chichester,  who  now  held  the  title  of  baron 
Belfast,  was  appointed  lord  treasurer  of  Ire- 
land in  the  following  year,  but  during  the 
rest  of  his  life  he  was  chiefly  employed  in 
service  foreign  to  Ireland.  In  the  August 
of  1616,  sir  Oliver  St.  John,  who  had  ren- 
dered himself  remarkable  by  his  strong 
protestant  feeling  in  the  Irish  house  of 
commons,  was  named  lord  deputy.  This 
appointment  was  looked  upon  by  the  catho- 
lics as  a  measure  of  hostility  towards  their 
party,  and  became  the  signal  for  new 
clamours  and  discontents.  St.  John's  first 
proceedings  seemed  to  justify  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  recusants.  He  began  with  a 
vigorous  execution  of  the  penal  statutes. 
The  seditious  practices  of  the  popish  re- 
gulars, priests  educated  generally  abroad, 
and  actuated  by  a  determined  hostility 
towards  the  English  government,  had  given 
frequent  uneasiness  to  it,  and  they  had 
been  an  oppressive  weight  upon  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  Irish  catholics  :  early  in  the 
new  administration  a  proclamation  appeared, 
banishing  this  class  of  the  clergy  from  Ire- 
land. This  was  cried  up,  especially  on  the 
continent,  as  an  intolerable  act  of  persecu- 
tion. But  a  still  greater  clamour  was  raised, 
when  the  magistrates  of  cities,  and  officers  of 
justice,  were  called  upon  to  take  the  oath 
of  supremacy,  and  when,  on  their  refusal, 
the  penalties  ordained  by  the  law  in  such 
cases  were  strictly  enforced.  Waterford, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  turbulent  cities 
of  the  south,  incurred  the  special  anger  of 
the  lord  deputy.  The  citizens  chose  a  suc- 
cession of  violent  recusants  for  their  chief 
magistrates,  who  all  refused  to  take  the 
oath,  and  their  obstinacy  was  carried  to  so 
great  a  length,  that  at  last,  in  1617,  a  com- 
mission was  issued  against  them,  and  their 
charters  and  revenues  were  sequestered. 

These  rigorous  proceedings  provoked  a 
cry  of  fury  against  St.  John,  who  had  pro- 
voked enemies  of  a  different  character  by 
the  impartial  zeal  which  he  displayed  in  in- 
quiring into  other  irregularities.  Some  lead- 
ing members  of  the  state  had  usurped  lands 
belonging  to  the  church,  which  the  lord 
deputy  compelled  them  to  restore.  They 
immediately  joined  the  popish  party  in  at- 
tacking him,  and  their  combined  outcries  at 
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.ength  induced  the  king  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission to  inspect  the  state  of  Ireland  and 
the  irregularities  of  its  administration;  ;md 
at  the  urgent  intercession  of  his  enemies, 
who  represented  that  the  commission  could 
lave  no  effect  while  the  person  whose  con- 
duct was  to  be  inquired  into  remained  at 
the  head  of  the  government,  St.  John  was 
deprived  of  his  office  in  1622,  and  rewarded 
with  the  Irish  title  of  viscount  Grandison, 
and  the  office  of  lord-treasurer  of  that  king- 
dom, and  of  a  privy-councillor  in  both. 

The  commission  appears  to  have  been,  in 
ts  result,  little  better  than  a  nominal  one; 
)ut  the  recusants  exulted  in  the  recal  of 
St.  John  as  a  signal  triumph  over  the  pro- 
testant party,  and  they  began  to  act  with 
greater  boldness  than  ever.  In  the  towns 
where  their  power  was  greatest,  they  seized 
upon  the  churches  and  celebrated  the  Rom- 
ish worship  in  them,  and  they  even  began  to 
restore  the  abbeys.  They  were,  however, 
obliged  to  submit  to  a  signal  mortification, 
when,  on  Henry  Carey  lord  Falkland  being 
sent  over  as  St.  John's  successor,  Usher, 
celebrated  for  his  stanch  protestantism,  was 
appointed  to  preach  before  the  new  lord 
deputy,  and,  taking  for  the  text  of  his  first 
sermon  the  words  "  He  beareth  not  the 
sword  in  vain,"  he  urged  that  it  was  necessary 
to  place  some  restraint  on  the  catholics,  to 
deter  them  from  these  public  outbreaks  of 
insolence  and  outrage.  This  raised  a  new 
cry  among  the  recusants,  who  represented 
Usher  as  a  bloody  minister,  urging  the  civil 
magistrate  to  persecution  and  massacre  for 
the  sake  of  religion.  The  protestant  divine 
was  obliged  to  take  the  opportunity  of  a  ser- 
mon he  addressed  to  some  of  the  non-con- 
forming magistrates,  who  had  been  brought 
into  the  castle  chamber  (the  Irish  star 
chamber),  to  explain  his  meaning,  and  to 
expose  the  misrepresentations  of  his  ene- 
mies. Thus  were  the  last  years  of  the  reign 
of  king  James  the  First  spent  in  increasing 
those  religious  divisions  in  Ireland  which  it 
seemed  to  have  been  the  policy  of  the  middle 
of  his  reign  to  appease. 

Meanwhile  the  scheme  of  plantation  pro- 
ceeded, with   all  its  errors  and  grievances, 
and  these  arose  more  from  the  way  in  which 
it  was    carried   into   effect,   than   from  the[ 
scheme  itself.     The  means  taken  to  enforce ' 
the   claims  of  the  crown  were  of  the  most 
arbitrary   kind,    and    were    often    founded 
upon   oppressive  injustice.     Men  were  de- 
prived of  lands  which  their  ancestors   had 
held  through    several  generations,    on  pre- 
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tence  of  some  old  resumption  or  forfeiture, 
because  they  had  no  written  proofs  of  the 
regrant.  Juries  refusing  to  give  a  verdict 
for  the  crown  were  committed  to  the  castle 
chamber,  and  punished  with  fine  and  impri- 
sonment ;  so  that,  however  weak  its  claims,  the 
crown  was  seldom  disapppointed  of  its  prey. 
Where  titles  were  forthcoming,  the  slightest 
neglect  in  performing  the  conditions  im- 
posed on  the  possessors,  even  amid  the  tur- 
bulence of  civil  war,  when  the  power  of  the 
crown  was  confined  within  narrow  limits, 
was  construed  into  a  breach  of  covenant, 
and  was  made  a  plea  for  forfeiture.  A  door 
was  thus  opened  to  bands  of  discoverers  and 
informers,  needy  and  unscrupulous  adven- 
turers, who  made  a  profit  of  hunting  over 
the  records  of  the  public  offices,  and  seeking 
flaws  in  Irish  titles,  until  nobody  could  feel 
secure  in  the  possession  of  his  own  lands, 
and  many  agreed  to  pay  large  compositions 
for  new  grants,  rather  than  risk  their  pro- 
perty to  the  partial  and  constrained  verdicts 
of  juries. 

While  these  grievances  were  spreading 
discontent  through  the  districts  threatened 
with  plantation,  or  already  in  process,  others 
of  a  different  character  weighed  upon  those 
which  had  been  planted.  Irregularities  and 
abuses  were  gradually  multiplying  them- 
selves among  the  settlers  in  Ulster.  Some 
of  the  undertakers,  contrary  to  the  con- 
ditions of  their  patents,  alienated  tneir  allot- 
ments by  private  contract;  and  thus  others, 
by  purchasing,  obtained  possession  of  more 
lands  than  the  planters  were  allowed  by  the 
king's  limitations,  which  were  intended  to 
prevent  the  enormous  accumulation  of  pro- 

ferty  and  power  that  had  been  held  by  the 
rish  chiefs.  In  the  distribution  of  the 
lands,  the  king's  directions  were  often  ne- 
glected, as  far  as  they  related  to  provisions 
for  the  original  proprietors,  and  the  natives 
were  deprived  entirely  of  those  possessions 
which  were  to  have  been  reserved  for  them. 
Thus,  in  the  small  county  of  Longford, 
twenty-five  members  of  one  sept  were  all 
deprived  of  their  estates  without  any  com- 
pensation, and  were  actually  left  without 
the  means  of  subsistence.  Thus  exposed  to 
the  avarice  and  rapine  of  foreign  adventurers, 
the  Irish,  instead  of  being  conciliated,  were 
hardened  in  the  hatred  they  bore  to  their 
rulers. 

While  the  general  feeling  of  discontent 
was  thus  increasing,  the  king,  with  singular 
improvidence,  had  reduced  his  army  in  Ire- 
land to  a  mere  nominal  force,  and  this  was 


scattered  over  the  island  in  small  companies 
so  as  to  be  useless  in  case  of  sudden  neces- 
sity. Instead  of  being  regularly  trained  and 
mustered,  they  were  left  to  the  will  of  officers 
who  were  in  many  cases  irresponsible  from 
their  position  in  the  state.  Such  of  these 
officers  as  were  Irish  landholders  employed 
their  men  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  or 
as  menial  servants  in  their  houses ;  while  the 
others,  who  were  left  in  long  arrears  of  pay, 
were  obliged  to  connive  at  the  disorders  ana 
outrages  committed  by  soldiers  who  were 
qually  unpaid.  The  prodigality,  and  conse- 
quent pecuniary  necessities,  of  James  forced 
him  thus  to  neglect  the  defences  of  his  Irish 
government,  and  the  apparent  humiliation  of 
the  old  rebellious  septs  seemed  for  a  moment 
to  justify  his  negligence. 

Another  equally  imprudent  measure  led 
to  future  evils  of  a  serious  character,   and 
showed  at  the  time  the  necessity  of  placing 
a  more    efficient  force    at   the    disposal    of 
the  government.     Although  the  Irish  were 
now  gradually    conforming  to  the  English 
life,  and  imbibing  a  taste  for  civilization,  in 
the  remoter  parts  of  the  island  the  ancient 
manners  still  prevailed,  and  numbers  of  idle 
men  were  harboured,  who,  unprovided  with 
any  regular  means  of  subsistence,  yet  active 
and  high-spirited,  were  consequently  turbu- 
lent and  eager  for  change.      The  existence 
of  such  a  class,  and  the  dangers  to  be  antici- 
pated from  it,  had  not  escaped  the  attention 
of  the  crown,  and  king  James,  desirous  of 
draining  the  country  of  them,  and  at  the  same 
time   eager  at  this   moment   to  gratify  the 
court   of   Spain,   gave  licence   for  enlisting 
them  in  foreign   service.     He  thus  set  the 
dangerous  example  of  allowing  that  particu- 
lar class  of  the  population  which  was  most  to 
be  dreaded  to  be  trained  to  the  art  of  war. 
The  officers  who  were  to  raise  and  conduct 
them  to  the  continent  were  chiefly  the  sons 
or  retainers  of  the  old  rebel  leaders,  and  had 
followed  them  into  exile,  and  they  had  been 
educated  abroad  in  extravagant  ideas  of  the 
ancient  power  and  grandeur  of  their  families, 
and  in  'iiveterate  hatred  to  the  English  gov- 
ernment.    These   officers   passed    over  into 
Ireland   to  make    their   levies  early  in  the 
summer  of  1623,  and   soon  filled   up  their 
companies.     But  now   the  government  saw 
the  danger  of  thus  placing  arms  in  the  hands 
of  its   old    enemies,    and    became    alarmed. 
When  their  levies  were  completed,  the  Irish 
officers  paid  no  further  attention  to  the  or- 
ders or  limits  prescribed  to  them,  but  ranged 
tumultuously  through  the  kingdom,  to   the 
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z^reat  annoyance  and  terror  of  the  peaceable 
nhabitants.  They  traversed  those  counties 
n  which  their  old  family  connexions  were 
nost  powerful,  and  practised  with  the  dis- 
contented and  disaffected,  confirming  their 
old  sympathies,  and  carrying  away  their  chil- 
dren to  be  educated  in  foreign  countries.  At 
the  approach  of  winter,  still  showing  no  in- 
tention to  embark,  they  advanced  with  their 
men  in  different  bodies  to  the  neighbourhood 
)f  Dublin,  burdening  and  harassing  the  coun- 
ry,  and  causing  the  greatest  alarm  to  the  ci- 
izens.  An  effort  was  made  to  collect  the 
English  forces  from  their  garrisons;  a  few 
companies  were  sent  to  secure  the  new-plant- 
ed countries,  and  some  troops  of  horse  were 
drawn  to  Dublin,  to  watch  the  Irish  corn- 
sanies  quartered  near  that  city.  At  length, 
ifter  causing  no  little  anxiety,  the  Irish  re- 
cruits were  embarked  and,  to  the  great  sa- 
isfaction  of  the  government,  set  sail  from  the 
shores  of  their  native  land. 

But  incidents  like  this  were  mortifying  to 
the  new  lord  deputy,  and  lord  Falkland 
made  strong  representations  to  the  court  in 
England  of  the  necessity  of  increasing  the 
Irish  military  establishment.  The  unruly 
behaviour  of  these  recruits  had  exposed  the 
weakness  of  the  government,  and  the  recu- 
sants were  daily  becoming  bolder.  The 
influence  of  the  Romish  clergy  was  increas- 
ing amongst  the  native  Irish,  and  it  was  now 
discovered  that  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy, 
with  a  regular  subordination  of  orders, 
offices,  and  persons,  was  established  through- 
out the  kingdom  by  the  papal  power,  and  that 
their  jurisdiction  was  exercised  with  as  much 
regularity,  and'  their  decrees  executed  with 
as  full  authority,  as  if  the  pope  were  actu- 
ally in  possession  of  Ireland. 

The  king,  however  willing,  was  not  able 
to  attend  to  the  wishes  of  his  deputy,  for 
his  treasury  was  empty,  and  the  expenses  of 
the  Irish  government  already  exceeded  con- 
siderably the  revenue  derived  from  that 
country.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  had  in- 
creased considerably  within  a  few  years,  a 
proof  that  Ireland  was  improving  in  culti- 
vation and  commerce,  but  the  ill-manage- 
ment of  the  finances,  especially  as  regarded 
the  army,  rendered  the  expenditure  dispro- 
portionably  great.  A  serious  attempt  was 
now  made  both  to  increase  the  Irish  revenue 
and  to  insure  a  more  strict  economy  in  the 
expenditure.  Commissioners  were  sent  from 
England  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  re- 
venue, but  they  were  not  well  acquaintec 
with  the  country  and  its  condition,  and 
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;heir  recommendations  were  all  either  im- 
practicable or  the  carrying  them  into  effect 
was  dangerous.  They  found  that  a  great 
tern  in  the  expenditure  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ment consisted  of  useless  pensions,  but  when 
ooked  into,  it  appeared  that  these  pensions 
were  all  given  to  men  of  such  influence  and 
Dower  in  Ireland,  that  it  would  be  in  the 
lighest  degree  dangerous  to  provoke  them 
sy  their  withdrawal.  The  projects  for 
raising  money  in  Ireland  were  no  less  diffi- 
cult to  be  carried  into  effect,  for  they  de- 
pended upon  acts  of  spoliation  which  were 
calculated  to  provoke  large  bodies  of  the 
inhabitants.  One  of  these  affected  the  cities 
and  towns  whose  inhabitants  continued  to 
be  strongly  tainted  with  the  spirit  of  disaffec- 
tion. These  corporations  possessed  large 
landed  estates,  which  were  granted  to  them, 
with  the  condition  that  they  were  not  to 
be  alienated,  for  the  purpose  of  building,  or 
repairing  walls  and  bridges,  strengthening 
their  fortifications,  and  a  variety  of  munici- 
pal and  charitable  purposes.  But  the  cor- 
porations had  not  always  observed  the  con- 
ditions of  these  grants ;  in  some  cases 
alienations  had  been  made  without  licence ; 
and  in  others  the  prescribed  applications  had 
been  neglected.  It  was,  therefore,  proposed 
that  the  crown  should,  under  one  pretenee 
or  other,  resume  all  these  lands  into  its  own 
possession,  and  it  was  calculated  that  a  sum 
of  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  pounds  might 
be  raised  on  regranting  them.  It  was  found, 
however,  on  reflection,  that  it  would  be  too 
hazardous  to  attempt  to  carry  this  plan  into 
effect,  and  it  was  relinquished.  In  the 
present  temper  of  most  of  the  cities  and 
towns,  it  was  considered  more  expedient  to 
treat  them  with  indulgence  than  to  irritate 
them  with  a  new  provocation. 

Another  project  started  by  these  commis- 
sioners, flattered  the  king's  taste  for  colo- 
nizing, and  therefore  received  greater  atten- 
tion. It  was  no  less  a  measure  than  the 
resumption  of  all  the  lands  of  the  province 
of  Connaught.  The  landed  proprietors  of 
Connaught,  on  their  composition  made  with 
sir  John  Perrott,  had  surrendered  their  estates 
to  the  crown,  in  order  to  receive  new  grants 
of  them,  but  they  had  in  most  cases  ne- 
glected to  enrol  their  surrenders  or  to  take 
out  their  letters  patent.  As  it  was  not  the 
wish  of  the  crown  to  disturb  them  in  their 
rights,  this  defect  was  allowed  to  pass  unno- 
ticed, and  it  was  only  in  the  thirteenth  year 
of  king  James's  reign  that  it  was  supplied  by 
that  monarch,  who  issued  a  new  commission 
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to  receive  the  surrenders  of  their  estates, 
which  were  regranted  by  new  letters  patent. 
Here  another  neglect  of  forms  occurred,  for 
although  the  surrenders  were  duly  made, 
and  the  new  patents  received  the  great  seal, 
and  although  three  thousand  pounds  had 
been  paid  for  the  enrolments,  yet,  by  the 
neglect  of  the  officers,  they  had  never  been 
enrolled.  The  omission  here  was  evidently 
j  not  the  fault  of  the  landholders,  yet  advan- 
tage was  taken  of  the  informality  to  pro- 
nounce their  titles  defective,  and  adjudge 
the  lands  to  be  still  vested  in  the  crown. 
The  king  now  entertained  the  project  of 
establishing  an  extensive  plantation  in  Con- 
naught,  similar  to  that  of  Ulster,  and  even 
began  to  make  preparations  for  putting  his 
design  into  effect. 

The  landed  proprietors  of  Connaught  were 
thrown  into  the  utmost  alarm,  and  represen- 
tations were  made  in  the  strongest  terms 
on  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  depriving 
peaceful  and  loyal  subjects  of  their  estates, 
for  a  mere  nicety  of  law,  in  derogation  of 
the  faith  and  honour  of  the  king's  broad 
seal;  after  they  had  themselves  taken  every 
step  to  make  their  titles  good,  and  had  paid 
large  sums  of  money  into  the  king's  ex- 
chequer, for  that  purpose.  It  was  further 
represented  that  to  enforce  the  design  of 
confiscation  at  this  moment  was  to  run  the 
risk  of  driving  the  Irish  of  Connaught,  in 
which  province  the  natives  were  at  this  time 
most  formidable,  into  open  rebellion,  a 
dangerous  measure  at  a  time  when  James 
was  breaking  with  Spain  and  entering  into 
a  foreign  war.  The  persons  most  interested 
in  the  overthrow  of  James's  project,  the 
lords  and  gentlemen  of  Connaught,  had  re- 
course to  an  argument  which  had  more  force 
with  the  king  in  his  present  necessities. 
They  offered  to  purchase  a  new  confirma- 
tion of  their  letters  patent,  by  doubling 
their  present  annual  composition,  and,  as 
their  tenure  exempted  them  from  suing  out 
their  liveries  or  taking  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy, they  offered  also  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten 
thousand  pounds,  which  was  computed  to 
be  a  larger  sum  than  the  king  would  obtain 
from  his  plantation. 

This  affair  was  thus  in  a  state  of  suspense 
at  the  moment  when  king  James  died,  and 
left  the  throne  to  his  son  Charles.  The  acces- 
sion of  this  monarch  in  1625  was  the  signal 
for  a  new  display  of  turbulent  feeling 
among  the  recusants  in  Ireland,  who  were 
aware  of  the  pecuniary  difficulties  in  which 
king  James  had  left  the  crown,  and  of  the 


unfavourable  temper  of  Charles's  first  par- 
liament. The  popish  clergy  were  doubly 
active  in  preaching  opposition,  and  a  bull 
of  the  pope  was  promulgated,  exhorting 
them  to  lay  down  their  lives  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  the  oath  of  supremacy,  which  latter 
was  represented  to  them  as  an  impious  act, 
that  would  draw  down  upon  them  the  ven- 
geance of  heaven.  The  protestant  govern- 
ment now  took  the  alarm,  and  the  king  was 
induced  by  their  representations  to  raise  the 
military  force  in  Ireland  to  five  thousand 
foot  and  five  hundred  horse.  The  poverty 
of  his  treasury  led  the  king  to  provide  for 
this  army  by  an  exercise  of  his  prerogative, 
and  he  ordered  it  to  be  quartered  on  the  dif- 
ferent counties  and  towns  of  Ireland,  who 
were  to  maintain  them  in  turn,  for  three 
months  at  a  time,  with  money,  clothes,  and 
provisions.  The  people  of  Ireland  were  with 
difficulty  persuaded  to  submit  to  this  extra- 
ordinary burden,  and  they  only  remained 
quiet,  because  they  were  told  by  the  lord 
deputy  that  their  submission  should  be  re- 
warded ultimately  by  some  substantial  acts 
of  grace  and  indulgence. 

These  promises  gave  new  courage  to  the 
popish  party,  who  hoped  to  extort  from  the 
king's  necessities  an  exemption  from  the 
penal  statutes,  while  many  were  anxious 
to  profit  by  the  opportunity  in  procuring  re- 
lief from  the  apprehensions  excited  by  the 
recent  inquisitions  into  their  titles  to  their 
estates.  Charles  extricated  himself  from  his 
difficult  situation  with  regard  to  his  two 
classes  of  subjects  in  Ireland,  by  that  habi- 
tual duplicity  which  ended  with  bringing 
him  to  the  scaffold. 

The  catholics  now  suddenly  began  to  flat- 
ter and  support  the  Irish  government,  and 
they  privately  offered  to  the  lord  deputy  a 
contribution  in  support  of  the  king's  army, 
on  condition  that  they  should  receive  some 
indulgence  in  the  matter  of  religion.  They 
were  joined  by  a  number  of  the  protestant 
party  who  had  also  their  grievances  to  com- 
plain of;  and  the  favourable  hearing  they 
met  wit!',  encouraged  them  to  persevere.  At 
a  great  meeting  of  the  principal  nobility  and 
gentry  in  the  castle  of  Dublin,  in  which  the 
catholics  were  in  a  very  great  majority,  they 
made  an  offer  to  lord  Falkland  of  large  con- 
tributions for  the  uses  of  the  state,  in  ex- 
change for  security  for  their  lands,  and  a  sus- 
pension of  the  penal  statutes.  The  lord 
deputy  recommended  them  to  send  agents  to 
England,  to  make  a  tender  of  their  faithful 
services  to  the  king,  lay  their  prievances 
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before  him,  and  throw  themselves  upon  his 
grace.  The  catholics  acted  upon  this  advice ; 
but  instead  of  waiting  patiently  for  the  re- 
sult, they  spread  abroad  the  report  that  a 
full  toleration  of  their  religion  was  to  be 
granted,  and  their  exultation  was  exhibited 
publicly  in  a  form  calculated  to  be  most 
offensive  to  their  opponents. 

This  conduct  alarmed  the  protestant  clergy 
in  general,  and  excited  the  utmost  indigna- 
tion of  the  large  body  of  puritans  who  were 
now  settled  in  Ireland.  The  pulpits  of  the 
latter  re-echoed  with  their  clamorous  decla- 
mations against  selling  the  truth  and  estab- 
lishing idolatry.  The  excitement  became 
general;  and  archbishop  Usher  (he  now 
ruled  the  see  of  Armagh)  called  a  meeting  of 
the  prelates,  to  deliberate  on  the  danger  to 
which  the  protestant  church  in  Ireland  was 
exposed  by  the  concessions  to  popery  medi- 
tated by  the  civil  power.  After  due  consid- 
eration and  debate,  they  put  their  names  to 
a  protest,  in  which  they  declared  that,  "  The 
religion  of  the  papists  is  superstitious  and 
idolatrous;  their  faith  and  doctrine,  errone- 
ous and  heretical;  their  church,  in  respect 
of  both,  apostatical.  To  give,  them,  there- 
fore, a  toleration,  or  to  consent  that  they 
may  freely  exercise  their  religion  and  profess 
their  faith  and  doctrine,  is  a  grievous  sin, 
and  that  in  two  respects ;  for,  first,  it  is  to 
make  ourselves  accessary  not  only  to  their 
superstitions,  idolatries,  and  heresies,  and,  in 
a  word,  to  all  the  abominations  of  popery, 
but  also  (which  is  a  consequence  of  the 
former)  to  the  perdition  of  the  seduced 
people,  which  perish  in  the  deluge  of  the 
catholic  apostacy.  Secondly,  to  grant  them 
a  toleration,  in  respect  of  any  money  to  be 
given  or  contribution  to  be  made  by  them, 
is  to  set  religion  to  sale,  and  with  it  the 
souls  of  the  people  whom  Christ  hath  re- 
deemed with  his  blood.  And  as  it  is  a  great 
sin,  so  it  is  also  a  matter  of  most  dangerous 
consequence:  the  consideration  whereof  we 
commit  to  the  wise  and  judicious,  beseech- 
ing the  God  of  truth  to  make  them  who  are 
in  authority,  zealous  of  God's  glory,  and  of 
the  advancement  of  true  religion,  zealous, 
resolute,  and  courageous  against  all  popery, 
superstition,  and  idolatry." 

This  remonstrance  made  a  deep  impression 
in  England,  and  is  said  to  have  had  a  con- 
siderable effect  in  retarding  any  agreement 
between  the  agents  of  the  Irish  recusants 
and  the  king.  The  insolence  of  the  papists 
in  Ireland,  and  the  effrontery  with  which 
they  exercised  their  rights  in  public,  were 
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looked  upon  with  intense  apprehension,  and 
became  subjects  of  reprehension  even  in  par- 
liament, which  complained  of  the  open  en- 
couragement given  to  papistry  in  the  sister 
island,  where,  it  was  stated,  monasteries 
were  being  newly  built,  and  filled  with 
monks  and  nuns. 

But  Charles  I.  listened  favourably  to  the 
overtures  of  the  Irish  agents,  and  when  they 
made  him  the  offer  of  a  voluntary  contribu- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  to  be  paid  in  three  years,  by  three 
subsidies  of  forty  thousand  pounds  each,  he 
consented  to  grant  the  graces  which  they 
solicited,  and  he  transmitted  them  by  way  of 
instruction  to  the  lord  deputy  and  council 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1628.  These 
graces  consisted  of  fifty-one  articles,  some 
of  which  were  very  favourable  to  the  re- 
cusants, but  in  general  the  favours  and 
exemptions  they  granted  were  just  and  rea- 
sonable. The  more  important  of  these 
articles  were  those  which  allowed  the  re- 
cusants to  practise  in  the  courts  of  law,  and 
to  sue  the  livery  of  their  lands  out  of  the 
court  of  wards,  an  oath  of  civil  allegiance 
being  substituted  for  the  oath  of  supremacy ; 
which  allowed  undertakers  in  the  several 
plantations  time  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
their  leases ;  which  confined  the  claims  of 
the  crown  to  the  last  sixty  years,  and  an- 
nulled all  claims  arising  from  acts  of  an 
earlier  period ;  and  which  permitted  the 
inhabitants  of  Connaught  to  make  a  new 
enrolment  of  their  estates.  Provision  was 
made  for  restraining  the  burden  and  oppres- 
sions of  the  soldiery  ;  for  preventing  grants 
of  protection  to  persons  obnoxious  to  the 
courts  of  law,  and  for  resuming  or  limiting 
various  patents  of  monopolies  ;  and  for  doing 
away  with  a  variety  of  other  grievances. 
Jurors  and  witnesses  were  protected  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  castle  chamber  ;  a  variety 
of  exactions,  common  in  the  courts  of  justice, 
monopolies  injurious  to  trade,  and  extortions 
practised  in  the  name  of  religion,  were  abol- 
ished ;  the  evidence  of  convicted  felons  was 
no  longer  to  be  received  against  persons 
accused  of  crimes  ;  and  the  clergy  of  the 
established  church  were  prohibited  from 
keeping  prisons  for  the  confinement,  of  those 
who  were  subject  to  ecclesiastical  censures 
A  parliament  was  to  be  held  on  the  third  of 
November,  to  confirm  these  graces,  and 
establish  every  man  in  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  his  land. 

Having  obtained  these  important  conces- 
sions, which  were  sent  over  to  Ireland  in  the 
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month  of  May,  1628,  the  people  to  whom 
they  were  granted  naturally  looked  forward 
with  some  anxiety  to  the  parliament  which 
was  to  confirm  them,  and  thus  give  them  the 
force  of  law.  Lord  Falkland,  acting  on  the 
spirit  of  his  instructions,  lost  no  time  in 
issuing  the  writs  to  call  a  parliament  on  the 
day  appointed.  By  two  acts  passed  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  it  was 
necessary,  before  holding  a  parliament  in 
Ireland,  to  obtain  the  king's  licence  under 
the  great  seal  of  England,  and,  by  some  un- 
accountable oversight,  lord  Falkland  had 
omitted  this  formality.  The  king  might 
easily  have  corrected  the  error,  if  he  had 
been  sincere  in  his  intention  that  the  graces, 
which  he  had  sold  for  money,  should  be 
binding  upon  him.  But  instead  of  doing  so, 
he  allowed  his  privy  council  to  pronounce 
the  summons  illegal  and  void  ;  the  parliament 
was  not  called  at  all ;  and  thus  the  graces 
were  unconfirmed,  and  the  king,  after  he  had 
reaped,  on  his  part,  the  advantages  of  his 
concessions,  was  not  legally  bound  to  abide 
by  them  any  longer  than  suited  his  own 
pleasure.  That  this  was  a  premeditated  de- 
sign can  hardly  be  doubted  ;  for  it  is  impos- 
sible that  on  a  sudden  all  the  state  officers 
in  England  and  Ireland  should  have  forgot- 
ten the  most  essential  formalities  of  calling 
an  Irish  parliament.  Yet  the  honourable 
character  which  lord  Falkland  enjoyed  among 
his  contemporaries,  seems  to  agree  but  little 
with  the  fact  (if  it  were  true)  of  that  noble- 
man having  been  a  voluntary  party  to  a 
transaction  so  mean  and  disgraceful. 

The  graces,  however,  were  not  withdrawn, 
but,  while  the  Irish  catholics  experienced 
present  toleration  and  indulgence  to  which 
they  had  not  lately  been  accustomed,  they 
were  left  in  the  expectation  that  a  parliament 
would  eventually  be  held  to  give  them  the 
necessary  confirmation,  and  they  submitted 
cheerfully  to  the  contribution  by  which  they 
had  been  purchased.  In  the  bitterness  of 
religious  and  political  opposition,  each  party, 
as  it  felt  or  imagined  itself  strongest,  hurried 
into  excesses  which  injured  its  own  cause, 
while  they  provoked  its  opponents.  The 
catholic  clergy  were  now  rapidly  increasing 
in  numbers  and  violence,  and,  under  imme- 
diate directions  from  Rome,  they  were  grad- 
ually forming  an  extensive  and  powerful  con- 
federacy, and  they  made  an  ostentatious 
•ihow  of  the  open  profession  of  their  religion. 
They  were,  in  fact,  almost  entirely  priests 
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educated  in  the  foreign  seminaries,  where 
the  bitterest  hatred  of  English  protestants 
was  inculcated,  and  they  were  impatient  to 
show  that  in  this  respect,  they  had  profited 
by  their  teaching.  They  seized  upon  some 
of  the  old  churches,  and  reconsecrated  them ; 
began  to  establish  religious  houses ;  exer- 
cised a  rigorous  ecclesiastical  authority  ;  and 
even  founded  in  the  city  of  Dublin  a  popish 
school  for  the  education  of  priests  under  a 
catholic  ecclesiastic  of  some  celebrity.  Lord 
Falkland's  administration  was  one  of  ex- 
treme caution  and  hesitation,  yet  the  lan- 
guage and  actions  of  the  recusants  at  length 
drove  him  from  his  apparent  supineness ;  and 
then,  urged  by  the  Irish  council  and  the  cla- 
mours of  the  protestant  clergy,  he  put  forth 
a  hasty  proclamation,  stating  that  "  the  late 
intermission  of  legal  proceedings  against  po- 
pish pretended  titular  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots,  deans,  vicars-general,  Jesuits,  friars, 
and  others,  deriving  their  pretended  autho- 
rity from  the  see  of  Rome,  in  contempt  of 
his  majesty's  royal  power  and  authority,  had 
bred  such  an  extravagant  insolence  and  pre- 
sumption in  them,  that  he  was  necessitated 
to  charge  and  command  them  in  his  majes- 
ty's name  to  forbear  the  exercise  of  their 
popish  rites  and  ceremonies."  This  procla- 
mation was  powerless,  and  therefore  it  was 
not  respected  j  for  the  lord  deputy,  afraid  of 
acting  without  orders  from  the  English  court, 
did  not  venture  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and 
the  recusants  became  more  insolent,  as  the 
government,  whose  duty  it  was  to  restrain 
them,  showed  greater  weakness.  They  not 
only  continued  to  celebrate  their  worship 
openly,  and  persevered  in  their  courses,  but 
they  began  to  cry  out  about  the  grievous 
weight  of  the  public  burdens,  blamed  their 
agents,  who  had  unadvisedly  involved  them 
in  the  obligation  to  pay  so  large  a  contribu- 
tion, and  made  so  much  clamour,  that  the 
court  was  at  length  obliged  to  agree  to  a 
compromise,  and  accept  a  quarterly  payment 
of  five  thousand,  instead  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,  until  the  whole  voluntary  subsidy 
should  be  discharged.  King  Charles,  as  was 
his  custom,  sacrificed  his  friends  and  ser 
vants  for  the  expediency  of  the  moment; 
lord  Falkland  was  recalled  ;  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  was  left  in  the  hands  of  two 
lords  justices,  Adam  Loftus  viscount  Ely, 
the  Irish  lord  chancellor,  and  Richard  earl 
of  Cork,  who  then  held  the  office  of  lord 
high  treasurer  of  Ireland. 
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THE  GREAT  EAKL  OF  CORK  AND  HIS  GAINS. 


IR  Richard  Boyle,  who 
had  now  risen  to  the 
rank  of  an  earl,  and  to 
the  high  office  of  lord 
justice,  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men 
who  ruled  Ireland  at 
this  period,  and  deserves  a  more  lengthened 
notice  as  a  type  of  that  class  of  greedy  Eng- 
lishmen who  rushed  into  Ireland  to  raise 
their  fortunes  on  the  rebellions  of  the  latter 
years  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  To 
the  unscrupulous  dealings  of  such  men  we 
must  attribute  much  of  the  hostile  feeling 
which  marked  the  relations  between  the  na- 
tive Irish  and  their  English  rulers  in  the 
succeeding  age.  The  earl  of  Cork,  from  a 
very  mean  beginning,  amassed  in  the  space 
of  a  few  years  an  immense  fortune,  which  he 
would  fain  attribute  to  the  favour  of  pro- 
vidence, but  we  have  documentary  evidence 
to  prove  that  his  contemporaries  in  Ireland 
attributed  it  to  a  much  less  honourable 
agency.*  In  the  pride  of  his  elevation  to  a 
share  in  the  government  of  Ireland,  and  pro- 
bably wishing  to  leave  a  written  contradic- 
tion to  the  charges  which  were  current 
against  him,  lord  Cork  drew  up,  in  1632,  a 
brief  autobiographical  sketch,  which  is  still 
in  existence. 

According  to  his  own  account,  Richard 
Boyle  was  born  of  parents  in  a  respectable 
station  in  life,  and  he  studied  successively  at 
Cambridge  and  in  the  Middle  Temple,  being 
destined  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  but, 
lie  says,  "  finding  my  means  unable  to  sup- 
port me  to  study  the  laws  in  the  inns  of 
court,  I  put  myself  into  the  service  of  sir 
Richard  Manwood,  knight,  lord  chief  baron 
of  her  majesty's  court  of  Exchequer,  whom 
I  served  as  one  of  his  clerks."  Finding,  he 
adds,  that  he  was  not  likely  to  make  a  for- 
tune in  this  employment,  he  determined  to 
seek  it  elsewhere,  and  with  this  view  left  sir 
Richard  Manwood's  service  and  turned  his 

•  The  exposure  of  Lord  Cork's  real  character,  and 
of  the  very  equivocal  means  by  which  he  appears  to 
have  built  up  his  fortune,  was  first  made  by  Mr.  T. 
Crofton  Croker,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  British 
Archteological  Association  in  its  congress  at  Canter- 
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steps  towards  Ireland,  which  was  then  to 
English  adventurers  what  our  Indian  con- 
quests were  to  our  forefathers  of  the  latter 
3art  of  the  last  century. 

"  When  first  I  arrived  at  Dublin,  the  23rd 
of  June,  1588,"  lord  Cork  says,  "  all  my 
wealth  was  twenty-seven  pounds  three  shil- 
lings in  money,  and  two  tokens  which  my 
mother  had  given  me,  viz.,  a  diamond  ring, 
which  I  have  ever  since  and  still  do  wear, 
and  a  bracelet  of    gold,   worth    about   ten 
pounds;  a  taffety  doublet  cut  with  and  upon 
taffety,  a  pair  of  black  velvet  breeches  laced, 
a  new  Milan  fustian  suit  laced  and  cut  upon 
taffety,  two  cloaks,  competent  linen  and  ne- 
cessaries, with  my  rapier  and  dagger."   Such 
is  his  own  account  of  the  cause  of  his  first 
repair  to  Ireland;  but  a  document,  written 
about  the  year  1599,  informs  us  that  he  ran 
away  from  England  "  for  rasing  (erasing)  of 
records;"  that  he  obtained  the  money  with 
which  he  began  his  career  "  by  counterfeit- 
ing hands,"  in  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
skilful,  and  that  "  by  forgeries,  rasings,  and 
perjuries,"  he  had  at  that  time  "  thrust  many 
a  man  out  of  his  land."    Among  the  charges 
brought  against  Boyle  before  the  English 
privy  council  at  the  time  this  document  was 
written,  one  was  that,  when  he  first  went 
over  into  Ireland,  he  "  counterfeited  a  letter 
from  sir  Thomas  Kempe  to  Mr.  Legar,  con- 
stable of  Dublin  castle,  another  from  lady 
Baker  to  Mrs.  Kenny,  and  another  from  lady 
Hales  to  lady  Delves,  whereby  Boyle  pro- 
cured much  friendship  at  her  hands  in  Ire- 
land;" to  which  charge  he  then  only  gave  an 
equivocal  answer,  excusing  himself  upon  his 
youth  at  the  time,  and  upon  the  circumstance 
that  "  if  they  had  been  falsified  it  was  not  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  queen's  service."     By 
proceedings  of  a  similar  questionable  charac- 
ter he  seems  gradually  to  have  collected  a 
little  property,  until,   at  the  latter  end  of 
1595,    he   married  a  daughter    of  William 
Apsley,  Esq.,  who  brought  him  land  to  the 

bury  in  1844,  and  is  chiefly  based  upon  original 
documents  then  in  the  possession  of  W.  S.  Fitch, 
Esq.  of  Ipswich,  and  now  in  the  collection  of  sir 
William  Betham.  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Croker  for  the  use  of  these  papers. 
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amount  of  five  hundred  pounds  a-year, 
which,  he  says,  "was  the  beginning  and 
foundation  of  my  fortune." 

Boyle  s  history  becomes  at  this  time  con- 
fused.    He  was  evidently  aggrandising  him- 
self by  the  purchase  of  lands  on  advantage- 
ous terms,  which  the  course  of  events  obliged 
the  native  possessors  to  relinquish,  yet  there 
appear  grounds  for  suspicion   that  he   was 
at  this  time  in  secret  league  with  the  disaf- 
fected, and  aware  of  the  preparations  for  a 
Spanish  invasion,  if  not  actually  in  the  pay 
of  Spain.     From  a  series  of  examinations 
before  the  English  privy  council  in  the  Fe- 
bruary of  1599,  it  appears  that  Boyle  had 
then  been  for  several  years  an  object  of  sus- 
picion and  distrust,  and  he  confesses  himself 
that  within  five  years  he  had  been  committed 
to  prison  in  Dublin  six  or  seven  times.     In 
two  cases  it  was  deposed,  he  was  indicted  of 
capital    felonies,    from    the   punishment    of 
which  he  escaped  by  buying  off  his  accusers 
and  thus  staying  the  prosecution  until  he  had 
obtained  his  pardon.     He  was  charged  by 
his  accusers  with  obtaining  lands,  under  pro- 
tection of  his  office  of  deputy  escheator,  by 
the  most  fraudulent  means.     Some  tracts  of 
escheated  land  he  appropriated  to  himself, 
and  made  no   return   of  it   to   the    queen. 
Where  men  came  over  from  England  with 
grants  of  Irish  lands,  he  threw  so  many  dif- 
ficulties in  their  way  by  power  given  him  by 
his  office,  that  they  were  at  last  glad  to  sell 
him  their  grants  for  a  trifling  sum  of  money. 
Some  of  these  particular  charges  are  worth 
quoting,  as  showing  the  reckless  manner  in 
which  the  plunder  and  confiscation  of  the 
Irish  lands   were  at    this  time    carried  on. 
One  Henry  Deane,  who  was  a  principal  wit- 
ness against  Boyle,  deposed  that  an  English- 
man named  John  Rawson  came  with  letters 
from  England,  ordering  him  to  be  rewarded 
with  a  lease  of  £20  of  land  for  twenty-one 
years  "  wherever  it  might  be  found  in  Ire- 
land."    When  Rawson  arrived  in  Ireland,  he 
soon  found  himself  among  a  heap  of  sharpers, 
and  learnt  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
without  giving  some  of  them  a  share  in  his 
profits.    He  accordingly  addressed  himself  to 
Deane,  and  gave  him  one-half  of  his  grant  ol 
lands,  on  condition  that  he  should  forwarc 
his  business,  and  share  equally  in  the  pay- 
ment of  fees.     They  then  applied  to  Boyle 
as  deputy  escheator,  to  obtain  the  fulfilment 
of  their  grant,  and  it  remained  with  him  to 
particularize  the  lands  which  were  to   pass 
under  this  nominal  rent  of  £,20.     Thus  lef 
to  his  discretion,  they  were  not  only  offeree 


ands  of  very  small  value,  but  the  deputy 
scheator  "asked£160  to  make  up  the  offices 
,nd  return,   otherwise  he  would  lay  such 
leavy  rent  upon  survey,  as  it  should  not  be 
worth    sixpence    to    them."       Rawson   and 
)eane,  "  finding  this  extremity,"  and  per- 
eiving   that   they  lay   entirely  at    Boyle's 
nercy,  sold  him  their  lease  for  a  small  sum 
if  money.     The  grant  was  still  blank  as  to 
he  lands  which  were  to  be  granted,   and 
Boyle,  having  now  obtained  it  for  his  own 
use,  filled  it  up  with  a  fine  estate  in  Con- 
naught,  "  inserting  in  the  particular  ninety- 
.hree  ploughlands,  three  quatrons  of  land, 
;hree  parsonages,  and  ten  castles  and  water- 
mills,  for  the  same  twenty  pound  rent  per 
annum,  and  hath  gotten  a  lease  in  reversion 
thereof  at  the  same  rent  for  many  years." 
[t  was  further  deposed  that  "  one  Mr.  Tath 
obtained  a  letter  from  her  majesty  to  have  a 
ease  of  £30  per  annum,  which  letter  Boyle 
nought,  as  himself  hath  confessed,  and  there- 
upon at  very   small  rates  and  undervalues 
lath  passed   all    O'Connor  Roe's    country, 
who  has  since  become  a  rebel.     His  country 
thus  passed  away  is  about  ten  miles  long  and 
six  broad,  of  the  best  land  in  those  parts. 
Boyle  hath  confessed  to  this  examinate  and 
others  at  sundry  times,  and  namely  to  one 
Richard  Leman,  that  he  had  in  Connaught 
three  hundred  and  sixty  ploughlands  and 
thirty-eight  parsonages."     The  same  witness 
said  that  Boyle  had  "  asked  three  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  for  lands  he  had  in  West- 
meath,  whereof  he  saith  the  said  Boyle  is 
commonly  reported  to  have  deceived  the  na- 
tion (sept)  of  the  Daltons,  who  since  are  in 
rebellion."     After  giving  various  other  in- 
stances of  Boyle's  corrupt  practices,  Deane 
stated  that  "  he  hath  in  Dublin  a  note  of 
much  more  lands  that  the   said  Boyle  hath 
in  Ireland,  whereof  he  sold  some,  other  par- 
cels are  in  his  possession ;"  that  "  one  Cham- 
berlain gave  Boyle  a  horse  for  a  custodiam 
of  lands,  and  so   the  queen's  title  never  re- 
corded ;"    that   Boyle  had   been   connected 
in  many  other  similar  transactions  ;  and  that 
he  ai.d  "  one  Capstock,  now  deceased,  de- 
puty surveyor,  were  in  linked  confederacy, 
so  as  no  man  could  pass  anything  but  as  they 
listed." 

From  the  circumstantial  form  in  which 
these  charges  were  made,  and  the  equivocal 
manner  in  which  some  of  them  were  denied, 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  they  were  substan- 
tially true.  They  show  us  how  the  "  new 
English"  who  repaired  to  Ireland  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century  made  their  fortunes, 
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and  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  hostile 
feelings  between  them  and  the  old  land- 
holders and  their  tenants.  Boyle's  conduct 
had  become  so  notorious,  that  in  the  May  of 
1597  he  was  committed  to  custody  in  Dub- 
lin castle,  and  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  with 
various  detainers  on  the  part  of  the  crown 
till  the  autumn  of  1598,  when,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  confusion  consequent  upon 
the  rebellion  in  Munster,  he  escaped  and 
went  without  leave  to  England.  There  his 
accusers  followed  him,  and  he  was  brought 
for  examination  before  the  privy  council,  as 
stated  above,  in  the  February  of  1599, 
when  he  replied  to  the  charges  brought 
against  him  with  a  general  denial  or  equivo- 
cally. Thus,  with  regard  to  the  horse,  he 
said  before  the  council,  "  if  ever  I  had,  or 
corruptly  received  of  Henry  Chamberlain 
any  horse,  let  me  be  hanged,  and  if  ever  I 
compounded  to  make  a  benefit  by  granting 
of  custodiams  of  any  of  her  majesty's  lands 
or  received  any  rents  for  these  lands,  I  will 
be  contented  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered ! "  With  such  general  assertions, 
the  council  seems  to  have  been  satisfied, 
without  requiring  further  evidence  ;  perhaps 
the  queen  was  pleased  by  the  boldness  with 
which  he  faced  his  accusers;  Richard  Boyle 
escaped  from  his  trial,  cleared,  as  far  as  the 
law  was  concerned,  of  all  taint  upon  his 
character. 

Boyle  himself,  concealing  most  of  the 
matters  which  we  discover  from  the  minutes 
of  privy  council,  such  as  his  repeated  im- 
prisonment and  the  manner  of  his  flying 
from  Dublin,  where  he  was  actually  a  pri- 
soner at  large,  gives  the  following  partial 
account  of  these  transactions: — "  When  God 
had  blessed  me  with  a  reasonable  fortune 
and  estate,"  he  says,  "  sir  Henry  Wallop,  of 
Wares,  sir  Robert  Gardiner,  chief  justice  of 
the  king's  bench,  sir  Robert  Dillon,  chief 
justice  of  the  common  pleas,  and  sir  Richard 
Bingham,  chief  commissioner  of  Connaught, 
being  displeased  for  some  purchases  I  had 
made  in  that  province,  they  all  joined  to- 
gether, by  their  lies  complaining  against  me 
to  queen  Elizabeth,  expressing  that  I  came 
over  a  young  man  without  any  estate  or  for- 
tune, and  that  I  had  made  so  many  pur- 
chases as  it  was  not  possible  to  do  it  without 
some  foreign  prince's  purse  to  supply  me 
with  money;  that  I  had  acquired  divers 
castles  and  abbeys  upon  the  sea  side  fit  to 
receive  and  entertain  Spaniards;  that  I  kept 
in  my  abbeys  fraternities  and  convents  of 
friars  in  their  habits,  who  said  mass  con- 
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tinually ;  and  that  I  was  suspected  in  mj 
religion ;  with  divers  other  malicious  sug- 
gestions." Nothing  of  this  kind  was  brought 
forward  against  him  before  the  privy  coun- 
cil. "  Whereof,"  he  continues,  "  having 
some  secret  notice,  I  resolved  to  go  into 
Munster,  and  so  into  England  to  justify  my- 
self." 

This  was  written  in  1632 ;  but  if  we  turn 
back  to  the  contemporary  minutes  of  the 
council,  we  find,  on  the  evidences  of  wit- 
nesses and  officers  of  the  crown,  a  totally 
different  account.  It  appears  that  a  letter 
had  been  addressed  by  the  privy  council  in 
England  to  the  council  in  Dublin,  "  for  ex- 
amination of  his  lewd  behaviour,"  and  that 
Henry  Deane,  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  had 
been  bribed  by  Boyle  to  destroy  it — the 
bribe  is  said  to  have  been  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  pounds.  Subsequently,  John  Raw- 
son,  who  has  been  mentioned  as  having  been 
cheated  out  of  his  grant  of  lands  by  Boyle, 
obtained  another  letter  to  the  same  effect, 
whereupon  Boyle  agreed  with  Rawson  to  give 
him  a  pension  for  life  of  eightpence  a  day,  on 
condition  that  he  should  suppress  this  second 
letter.  Then  there  were  four  indictments 
for  felony  against  him,  and  in  May,  1597, 
having  been  committed  to  custody,  and  kept 
there  by  successive  detainers  during  some 
months,  at  length,  according  to  the  depo- 
sition of  his  keeper,  the  marshal  of  the  four 
courts,  "  Sir  Henry  Wallop  gave  command- 
ment that  the  said  Boyle  should  have  liberty 
of  the  city  of  Dublin  and  two  miles  compass, 
as  this  examinant's  deputy  and  the  said 
Boyle  made  report  unto  him  ;  and  at  divers 
times  after  the  said  Boyle  did  repair  to  the 
house  of  sir  Anthony  Saintleger,  knight,  a 
mile  from  Dublin,  and  went  by  the  strand, 
which  is  the  way  that  the  council  did  usually 
walk,  being  a  mile  without  the  city,  without 
any  keeper."  Subsequently,  "  this  exami- 
nate  being  sergeant-at-arms,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  her  majesty's  service  in  Munster, 
and  whilst  he  was  in  that  service,  the  said 
Boyle  departed  Dublin,  and  so  went  home 
without  any  leave,  or  of  the  privity  of  this 
exanimate  or  his  deputy,  after  he  had  re- 
mained prisoner  and  upon  commandment 
for  the  space  of  fifteen  months." 

But,  to  return  to  Boyle's  account  of  him- 
self ;  after  mentioning  his  departure  to  Mun- 
ster, he  continues: — "But  before  I  could 
take  shipping  the  general  rebellion  in  Mun- 
ster broke  out;  all  my  lands  were  wasted,  as 
I  could  say  that  I  had  not  one  penny  of  cer- 
tain revenue  left  me,  to  the  unspeakable 
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danger  and  hazard  of  my  life.  Yet  God 
preserved  me,  as  I  recovered  (i.e.  reached) 
Dingle,  and  got  shipping  there,  which  trans- 

E3rted  me  to  Bristol,  whence  I  travelled  to 
ondon,  and  betook  myself  to  my  former 
chamber  in  the  Middle  Temple,  intending 
to  renew  my  studies  in  the  law  till  the  re- 
bellion were  past  over.  Then  Robert  earl 
of  Essex  was  designed  for  the  government  of 
this  kingdom,  into  whose  service  I  was  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon.  Where- 
upon his  lordship  very  nobly  received  me, 
and  used  me  with  favour  and  grace,  in  em- 
ploying me  in  the  issuing  out  his  patent  and 
commissions  for  the  government  of  Ireland ; 
whereof  sir  Henry  Wallop,  treasurer,  having 
notice,  and  being  conscious  in  his  own  heart 
that  I  had  sundry  papers  and  collections  of 
Michael  Kettlewell's,  his  late  under-trea- 
surer,  which  might  discover  a  great  deal  of 
wrong  and  abuse  done  to  the  queen  in  his 
late  accounts;  and  suspecting,  if  I  were 
countenanced  by  the  earl  of  Essex,  that  I 
would  bring  those  things  to  light  which 
might  much  prejudice  or  ruin  his  reputation 
or  estate,  although  I  vow  to  God  until  I  was 
provoked  I  had  no  thought  of  it.  Yet  he, 
utterly  to  suppress  me,  renewed  his  former 
complaints  against  me  to  the  queen's  ma- 
jesty. Whereupon,  by  her  majesty's  special 
directions,  I  was  suddenly  attached  and  con- 
veyed close  prisoner  to  the  Gate-house;  all 
my  papers  seized  and  searched;  and,  al- 
though nothing  could  appear  to  my  pre- 
judice, yet  my  close  restraint  was  continued 
till  the  earl  of  Essex  was  gone  to  Ireland  and 
two  months  afterwards ;  at  which  time,  with 
much  suit,  I  obtained  the  favour  of  her  sa- 
cred majesty  to  be  present  at  my  answers, 
where  I  so  fully  answered  and  cleared  all 
their  objections,  and  delivered  such  full  and 
evident  justifications  for  my  own  acquittal, 
as  it  pleased  the  queen  to  use  tlnse  words : — 
'  By  God's  death !  these  are  but  inventions 
against  this  young  man ;  and  all  his  sufferings 
are  for  being  able  to  do  us  service,  and  those 
complaints  urged  to  forestall  him  therein. 
|  But  we  find  him  to  be  a  man  fit  to  be  em- 
ployed by  ourselves,  and  we  will  employ  him 
in  our  service ;  and  Wallop  and  his  adherents 
i  shall  know  that  it  shall  not  be  in  the  power 
of  any  of  them  to  wrong  him,  neither  shall 
|  Wallop  be  our  treasurer  any  longer.'  There- 
i  upon  she  directed  her  speech  to  her  lords  in 
:  her  council  there  present,  and  commanded 
I  them  presently  to  give  her  the  names  of  six 
men,  out  of  whom  she  might  choose  one  to 
be  treasurer  of  Ireland,  her  election  falling 


upon  sir  George  Carew  of  Cockington.  And 
then  the  queen  arose  from  council,  and  gave 
orders  not  only  for  my  present  enlargement, 
but  also  discharging  all  my  charges  and  fees 
during  my  restraint,  and  gave  me  her  royal 
hand  to  kiss,  which  I  did  heartily,  humbly 
thanking  God  for  that  deliverance." 

"  Being  commanded  by  her  majesty  to 
attend  at  court,"  Boyle  continues,  "  it  was 
not  many  days  before  her  highness  was 
pleased  to  bestow  upon  me  the  office  of 
clerk  of  the  council  of  Munster,  and  to 
recommend  me  over  to  sir  George  Carew, 
after  earl  of  Totness,  then  lord  president  of 
Munster.  Whereupon  I  bought  of  sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh  his  ship  called  the  Pilgrim,  into 
which  I  took  a  freight  of  ammunition  and 
victuals,  and  came  in  her  myself  by  long 
seas,  and  arrived  at  Carrig-a-foyle,  in  Kerry, 
where  the  lord  president  and  the  army  were 
at  the  siege  of  that  castle  ;  which,  when  he 
had  taken,  I  was  there  sworn  clerk  of  the 
council  of  Munster,  and  presently  after  made 
a  justice  and  quorum  throughout  all  that 
province : — and  this  was  the  second  rise  that 
God  gave  to  my  fortune." 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  and  calculated 
to  throw  suspicion  on  the  writer's  honesty, 
that  whenever  we  can  compare  the  earl  of 
Cork's  statements  with  dates  and  documents, 
we  discover  that  they  are  either  totally  un- 
true, or,  at  the  least,  very  inaccurate.  In 
the  above  short  paragraph  he  has  leaped 
from  the  summer  of  1599  to  that  of  1600, 
for  Carew's  operations  in  Kerry,  here  alluded 
to,  occurred  in  the  July  of  the  year  last- 
mentioned.  But  it  appears,  from  records  of 
the  most  authentic  character,  not  only  that 
Carrig-a-foyle  castle  was  not  besieged  by  the 
lord  president  of  Munster,  for  while  he  re- 
mained at  Glynn  during  five  days  after  the 
capture  of  the  knight  of  Glynn's  castle  on 
the  8th  of  July,  1600,  O'Connor  Kerry  of- 
fered to  surrender  his  castle  of  Carrig-a-foyle, 
and,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Pacata  Hiber- 
nia,  "  his  proffer  the  lord  president  accepted, 
and  a  ward  of  sir  Charles  Wilmott's  company 
was  pUced  therein ;"  but  that  no  victuals 
or  stores  were  brought  into  Munster  by  a 
ship  called  the  Pilgrim  during  that  period. 
This  shows  us  clearly  how  little  trust  can  be 
placed  in  lord  Cork's  statements  relating  to 
himself. 

The  next  step  in  Richard  Boyle's  advance- 
ment is  apparently  related  with  the  same  dis- 
regard for  truth  as  the  preceding.  "  There," 
he  says  (that  is,  in  Munster),  "  as  clerk  of  the 
council,  I  attended  the  lord  president  in  all 
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liis  employments,  and  waited  upon  him  all  the 
whole  siege  of  Kinsale,  and  was  employed 
hy  his  lordship  to  her  majesty  with  the  news 
of  that  happy  victory.     In  which  employment 
I  made  a  speedy  expedition  to  the  court; 
for  I  left  my  lord  president  at  Shandon  cas- 
tle,  near   Cork,   on   the  Monday   morning 
about  two  of  the  clock,  and  the  next  day, 
being  Tuesday,  I  delivered  my  packet  and 
supped  with  sir  Robert  Cecil,  being  then 
principal  secretary  of  state,  at  his  house  in 
the  Strand  ;  who  after  supper  held  me  in  dis- 
course till  two  of  the  clock  in  the  morning; 
and  by  seven  that  morning  called  upon  me 
to  attend  him  to  the   court,  where  he  pre- 
sented me  to  her  majesty  in  her  bed-cham- 
ber, who  remembered  me,  calling  me  by  my 
name  and  giving  me  her  hand  to  kiss,  telling 
me  that  she  was  glad  that  I  was  the  happy 
man  to  bring  the  first  news  of  that  glorious 
victory.     And  after  her  majesty  had  inter- 
rogated with  me  upon  sundry  questions  very 
punctually,  and  that  therein  I  had  given  her 
full  satisfaction  in  every  particular,  she  again 
gave  me  her  hand  to  kiss,  and  recommended 
my  dispatch  for  Ireland,  and  so  dismissed 
me  with  grace  and  favour."      It  happens, 
unfortunately  for  this  statement,   that  the 
letters  themselves,  announcing  the  victory  at 
Kinsale,  are  still  preserved,  and  these  and 
others  connected  with  the  same  event,  show 
that  it  was  sir  Henry   Danvers,   an  officer 
who  had   taken  an  active  part  in  the  en- 
gagement, who  brought  them  to  court,  and 
that  Mr.  Boyle  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
transaction.     The  "  speedy  expedition"  with 
which  he  professes  to  have  travelled,  must 
have  been  nearly  impossible  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth. 

"  At  my  return  into  Ireland,"  lord  Cork 
continues,  "  I  found  my  lord  president  ready 
to  march  with  the  army  to  the  siege  of  Beer- 
haven  (Dunboy)  castle,  then  fortified  and 
possessed  by  the  Spaniards  and  some  Irish 
rebels;  which  after  battering  we  had  made 
assaultable,  we  entered  and  put  all  to  the 
sword.  His  lordship  fell  then  to  reducing 
those  western  rebels  of  the  province  to  sub- 
jection and  obedience  to  her  majesty's  laws 
and  having  placed  garrisons  and  wards  in  al_ 
peaces  of  importance,  made  his  return  to 
Cork,  and  in  his  way  homewards  acquaintec 
me  with  his  resolution,  it  being  presently  to 
employ  me  into  England  to  obtain  license 
from  her  majesty  for  his  repair  to  her  roya 
presence  ;  at  which  time  he  propounded  unto 
me  the  purchase  of  all  sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
lands  in  Munster,  offering  me  his  best  assis 
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ance  for  compassing  thereof,  which  he  really 
jerformed.  For  upon  my  departure  from 
England,  he  wrote  by  me  two  effectual 
etters,  one  to  sir  Robert  Cecil,  wherein 
ic  was  pleased  to  magnify  my  services  and 
bilities,  and  concluding  with  a  request  that 
le  woulu  make  intercession  with  sir  Walter 
laleigh  to  sell  me  all  his  lands  in  Ireland, 
hat  were  then  altogether  waste  and  deso- 
ate.  To  sir  Walter  Raleigh  he  also  wrote, 
advising  him  to  sell  me  all  his  lands  in  Ire- 
and,  then  untenanted  and  of  no  value  to 
lim,  mentioning  withal  that  in  his  lordship's 
knowledge  his  estate  in  Ireland  never  yielded 
lim  any  benefit,  but  contrariwise  stood  him 
n  two  hundred  pounds  yearly  for  the  main- 
enance  and  support  of  his  titles.  Where- 
upon there  was  a  meeting  between  sir  Ro- 
>ert  Cecil,  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  myself, 
where  sir  Robert  mediated  and  concluded 
the  purchase  between  us.  Accordingly  my 
assurances  were  perfected;  and  this  was  a 
third  addition  and  rise  to  my  estate." 

This  transaction  between  Boyle  and  Ra- 
eigh  is  enveloped  in  mystery,  but  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  it  is  another  instance  of 
the  clever  though  unscrupulous  means  em- 
ployed by  the  fortunate  adventurer  to  in- 
crease his  landed  possessions  in  Ireland.  It 
s  well  known  that  lord  Cork  supplied  Ra- 
lei'jfh  from  time  to  time  with  sums  of  money 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  this  pretended 
purchase ;  and  he  perhaps  took  advantage  of 
his  necessities  to  secure  for  himself  his 
"•rants  of  confiscated  Irish  lands.  After  Ra- 
leigh's death,  his  lady  and  children  peti- 
tioned, though  in  vain,  against  the  manner 
in  which  lord  Cork  had  (to  use  the  words  of 
the  petition)  "juggled  away"  the  Irish 
grants  of  land  which  had  been  made  to  sir 
Walter  for  his  services.  So  notorious, 
indeed  had  Richard  Boyle's  character  be- 
come for  his  equivocal  purchases,  that  the 
corporation  of  Cork  passed  a  bye-law,  for- 
bidding any  dealing  or  transaction  with  him, 
fearing  to  be  cheated  out  of  their  lands. 

We  shall,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  for  what 
may  appear  to  be  an  unnecessary  digression, 
on  account  of  the  important  part  which  lord 
Cork  and  his  descendants  acted  in  the  subse- 
quent events  of  Irish  history.  The  fore- 
going details  have  their  interest,  as  showing 
the  manner  in  which  Ireland  was  treated 
when  the  repeated  insurrection  of  its  chiefs, 
had  led  to  its  being  at  last  a  conquerei 
country.  It  is  evident  that  lord  Cork  fell 
the  necessity  of  throwing  a  veil  over  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  amassed  his  great 
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riches.  It  is  evident  that,  when  he  was  as 
yet  but  young  in  Ireland,  his  extensive 
purchases  of  landed  property,  and  the  suspi- 
cious circumstances  connected  with  them, 
attracted  so  much  attention  that  the  govern- 
ment was  obliged  to  interfere,  and  that  he 
fled  from  Ireland  to  escape  the  state  prose- 
cutions. He  appears  to  have  been  saved 
from  the  further  pursuits  of  justice  through 
the  protection  of  the  court  favourite  of  the 
clay,  the  earl  of  Essex,  to  whose  notice  he 
had  succeeded  in  recommending  himself. 
Having  thus  obtained  impunity,  he  re- 
turned to  Ireland,  courted  the  favour  of  sir 
George  Carew,  took  every  opportunity  of 
adding  to  his  already  extensive  landed  pos- 
sessions, until,  his  first  wife  having  died  in 
1599,  he  secured  the  path  to  further  promo- 
tion, in  1603,  by  marrying  the  only  daughter 
of  the  principal  secretary  of  state,  sir 
Geoffrey  Fenton.  Richard  Boyle  was 
knighted  by  sir  George  Carew,  on  the  day 
of  his  second  marriage,  and  his  rise  was  now 
rapid.  In  1616  he  was  created  baron  Boyle, 
of  Youghal  (the  estate  he  had  obtained  from 
sir  Walter  Raleigh);  and  in  1620  he  was 
further  advanced  to  the  titles  of  viscount 
Dungarvan  and  earl  of  Cork.  He  had  at 
this  time  gained  the  character,  among  those 
who,  like  the  historian  Coxe  (whose  words 
we  are  quoting),  were  unacquainted  with  the 
secret  of  his  advancement,  of  being  "  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  persons  either  that 
or  any  other  age  hath  produced,  with  re- 
spect to  the  great  and  just  acquisitions  of 
estate  that  he  made,  and  the  public  works 
that  he  began  and  finished  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  English  interest  and  the  pro- 

*  The  following  paper  relating  to  the  ordering  of 
the  earl's  household  in  England,  and  curiously  illus- 
trative of  the  domestic  manners  of  the  nobility  at 
this  period,  has  been  kindly  communicated  by  Mr. 
Crofton  Croker,  from  sir  Wm.  Betham's  collection 
of  Boyle  MSS.  in  the  autograph  of  Mr.  Lodge: — 

"  A  form  for  the  government  of  the  earl  of  Corks 
family  at  Stalbridge. 

"1.  Firste.  All  the  servants,  excepte  such  as  are 
officers  or  are  otherwise  imployed,  shall  meete 
everye  Morninge  before  dynner,  and  everye 
night  after  supper  at  Prayers. 

"  2.  That  there  be  lodgeings  fittinge  for  all  the 
earle  of  Corks  servants  to  lye  in  the  house. 

"3.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  steward  to 
examine  any  subordinate  servant  of  the  whole 
Familie  concerninge  any  complainte  or  Mis- 
demeanor committed,  and  to  dismisse  and  put 
awaye  any  inferior  servant  that  shall  live 
dissolutelie  and  disorderlie  either  in  the 
howse  or  abrode  without  the  espetial  com- 
maund  of  the  earle  of  Cork  to  the  contrarie. 

"  4.  That  there  be  a  certen  number  of  the  gent" 


testant  religion  in  Ireland;  as  churches, 
almshouses,  free-schools,  bridges,  castles, 
and  towns,  viz.,  Lismore,  Tallow,  Clogna- 
kilty,  Iniskeen,  Castletown,  and  Bandon 
(which  last  place  cost  him  fourteen  thou- 
sand pounds) ;  insomuch  that  when  Crom- 
well saw  these  prodigious  improvements, 
which  he  little  expected  to  find  in  Ireland, 
he  declared  that  if  there  had  been  an  earl  of 
Cork  in  every  province,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  Irish  to  have  raised  a 
rebellion.  And  whilst  he  was  carrying  on 
these  solid  works,  he  lived  in  his  family  at  a 
rate  of  plenty,  that  exceeded  those  who 
consumed  great  estates  in  the  lavish  ways  of 
ill-ordered  excess.*  His  motto,  '  God's 
providence  is  my  inheritance,'  shews  from 
whence  he  derived  all  his  blessings;  the 
greatest  of  which  was  the  numerous  and 
noble  posterity  he  had  to  leave  his  estate 
unto." 

Although  we  can  hardly  doubt,  from  the 
manner  in  which  this  case  was  carried 
through,  that  much  of  that  with  which 
Richard  Boyle  was  charged  was  substan- 
tially true,  yet  some  of  the  charges  may  have 
been  exaggerated,  for  it  is  evident  that  his 
sudden  and  extraordinary  prosperity  had  ex- 
cited jealousy,  and  raised  him  many  enemies. 
He  was,  after  all,  but  one  of  a  class,  and  the 
very  men  who  were  his  accusers  appear  to 
have  been  only  less  fortunate  adventurers  in 
the  same  line.  The  earl  of  Cork  was  cer- 
tainly an  extraordinary  man,  and  he  exerted 
a  great  influence  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 
His  whole  energies  seemed  to  be  directed  to 
the  establishment  and  extension  of  the  re- 
formed church,  and  he  was  therefore  popular 

appoynted  to  sitt  at  the  stewards  table,  the 
lyke  at  the  wayters  table,  and  the  reste  to 
sitt  in  the  hall  att  the  longe  table. 

"  5.  That  there  be  a  clarke  of  the  kytchin,  to  take 
care  of  such  provicion  as  is  brought  into  the 
howse,  and  to  have  an  espetial  eie  to  the 
severall  tables  that  are  kepte  either  above 
staires  or  in  the  kytchin  and  other  places. 

"  6.  That  all  the  women  servants  under  the  de- 
gree of  chamber  maydes  be  certenlie  knowne 
by  theire  names  to  the  steward,  and  not 
altered  and  changed  uppon  everye  occation 
without  the  consent  of  the  steward,  and  no 
schorers  to  be  admitted  in  the  house. 

"  7.  That  the  officers  everye  Frydaye  might  bringe 
in  their  bills  unto  the  steward,  whereby  he 
maye  collecte  what  hathe  bene  spent,  and  what 
remaynes  weeklie  in  the  howse. 

"8."  (Sic  brig.) 

Indorsed,  "  Tho'.  Cross,  his  orders  for  the  keeping 

of  the  howse. 
"  The  writing  is  the  earles  hand." 
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among  the  protestant  party.  His  colleague, 
the  lord  chancellor  Ely,  was  actuated  by  the 
same  principles;  and  the  two  lords  justices 
had  no  sooner  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment than  they  proceeded  to  put  in  force 
many  of  the  old  laws  against  the  recusants, 
especially  that  statute  of  Elizabeth  which 
compelled  attendance  at  divine  service  in 
the  established  church.  The  recusants  were 
highly  irritated  by  these  measures,  and  their 
exultation  was  great  when  their  rulers  re- 
ceived a  check  in  their  course  of  persecution 
from  the  English  court. 

One  event,  however,  which  happened  un- 
der their  government  led  to  a  sudden  and 
rather  extensive  act  of  confiscation.  The 
lords  justices  were  attending  divine  service 
at  Christ  Church  when  intelligence  reached 
them  that  a  fraternity  of  Carmelites  were 
publicly  celebrating  their  religious  rites,  in 
the  habits  of  their  order,  in  a  part  of  Dub- 
lin called  Cook-street.  Nothing  had  given 
greater  offence  to  the  English  protestants 
than  the  reappearance  of  the  monastic  or- 
ders, and  the  behaviour  of  these  friars  was 
looked  upon  as  an  act  of  presumptuous  con- 
tumacy. The  archbishop  of  Dublin,  with 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  proceeded 
to  Cook-street  at  the  head  of  a  file  of  mus- 
keteers, entered  the  chapel,  seized  the  priest 
in  his  vestments,  and  carried  away  all  the 


sacred  utensils  and  ornaments.  In  the  first 
moment  of  alarm  the  congregation  sought 
their  safety  in  flight,  but  some  of  them  re- 
turned, and  pursuing  the  assailants  they  suc- 
ceeded in  rescuing  their  priest.  A  strong 
representation  of  the  conduct  of  the  catholics 
on  this  occasion  was  sent  over  to  the  privy 
council  in  London,  and  the  more  zealous 
protestants  seized  the  occasion  to  protest 
against  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  mis- 
taken lenity  which  had  encouraged  such 
bold  displays.  It  was,  therefore,  resolved  to 
punish  the  religious  orders  in  general ;  and, 
by  the  council's  order,  sixteen  monastic 
houses  were  seized  to  the  king's  use,  and  the 
popish  college  in  Dublin,  which  from  its  first 
establishment  had  been  looked  upon  with  a 
jealous  eye,  was  granted  to  the  university  of 
Dublin,  and  converted  into  a  protestant 
seminary. 

The  government  of  the  lords  justices  thus 
presented  a  continued  contest  between  the 
catholics  and  protestants,  and  tended  not  a 
little  to  embitter  their  mutual  feelings  of 
animosity.  But  the  time  now  approached 
when  the  king's  necessities  and  his  designs 
called  for  a  more  resolute  and  arbitrary 
policy,  and  after  having  held  the  govern- 
ment from  1629  to  1633,  they  gave  it  up  in 
the  latter  year  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  to  whom  it  had  ever  been  entrusted. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

WENTWORTH,  LORD  DEPUTY;  A  NEW  PARLIAMENT;   BEHAVIOUR  OF  THE  NOBILITY 
AMD  OF  THE  CLERGY;  THE  CONVOCATION. 

king  had  recourse  to  unconstitutional  mea- 
sures to  supply  his  necessities.  A  third 
parliament  had  forced  from  him  the  petition 
of  rights,  but  it  also  was  subsequently  dis- 
solved for  its  want  of  subserviency,  and  the 
king  announced  his  intention  of  governing 
by  his  prerogative,  and  not  embarrassing 
himself  with  parliaments  any  more.  The 
spirit  of  resistance  was  now  spread  over  the 
whole  island,  and  the  agitation  which  mani- 
fested itself  so  violently  in  England  could 
not  fail  to  be  re-echoed  in  Ireland. 

Among  the  foremost  and  loudest  of  the 
English  patriots  stood  sir  Thomas  Went- 
worth,  a  Yorkshire  baronet  of  large  pro- 


JJRING  the  events  we 
have  been  relating  in 
Ireland,  others  of  a  still 
*  greater  importance  for 
the  state  had  been  fol- 
lowing each  other  rapidly  in  England. 
There  Charles  I.,  inheriting  all  the  difficul- 
ties and  embarrassments  in  which  his  father's 
misrule  had  involved  the  crown,  had  entered 
upon  a  still  bolder  course  of  arbitrary  rule, 
ind  had  provoked  a  firmer  spirit  of  resist- 
ance. Two  parliaments  had  been  dissolved 
for  the  courage  with  which  they  opposed  the 
encroachments  of  the  crown,  without  pas- 
sing a  law  or  granting  a  subsidy,  and  the 
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perty,  who  was  therefore  marked  out  as 
especially  obnoxious  to  the  crown.  He  had 
on  one  occasion. been  named  high  sheriff  of 
the  county  of  York,  in  order  to  prevent  his 
being  chosen  to  represent  that  county  in 
parliament,  and  he  had  been  made  an  object 
of  persecution  for  refusing  the  forced  loan. 
He  subsequently  took  an  active  part  in 
obtaining  the  petition  of  right.  The  king 
then  adopted  another  line  of  policy,  and 
made  a  successful  attempt  to  detach  some  of 
the  more  violent  patriots  from  the  popular 
party  by  the  prospect  of  court  favour  and 
promotion.  Among  these  deserters  was  sir 
Thomas  Wentworth,  who,  in  the  July  of 
1628,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  baron 
Wentworth,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  was 
created  viscount  Wentworth,  made  a  privy 
councillor,  and  appointed  to  the  high  office 
of  president  of  York. 

The  temper  of  lord  Wentworth  was  vio- 
lent and  overbearing,  and,  having  once  quit- 
ted the  popular  party,  he  threw  himself 
recklessly  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
became  the  fearless  supporter  of  his  new 
master  in  the  most  arbitrary  stretches  of  his 
prerogative,  in  whose  favour  and  confidence 
he  made  proportionate  progress.  The  po- 
sition of  Ireland  was  at  this  time  an  object 
of  deep  consideration  in  Charles's  council. 
The  struggle  of  parties  had  made  that  island 
difficult  to  govern,  and  the  state  of  its  re- 
venue had  long  made  it  a  burthen  on  Eng- 
land. Its  population  had  only  by  a  system 
of  cajolery  been  prevailed  upon  latterly  to 
contribute  towards  the  expenditure  neces- 
sary to  support  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  time  now  approached  when  the 
voluntary  subsidy  was  to  determine,  which 
would  not  only  leave  the  state  without  the 
funds  necessary  to  support  its  army  and  civil 
establishment,  but  would  bring  forward  the 
question  of  the  graces  at  a  time  when  the 
recusant  party  was  in  its  very  worst  humour. 
The  king  had  made  up  his  mind  that  some  of 
the  graces  interfered  with  the  free  exercise 
of  his  prerogative,  and  he  was  resolved  tliat 
they  should  not  be  confirmed.  He  was  de- 
termined, moreover,  not  only  to  discard  the 
graces,  but  to  extort  the  continuation  of  the 
subsidy,  and  to  reduce  Ireland  to  a  more 
close  conformity  with  England.  Various 
circumstances  encouraged  him  in  the  design 
of  trying  the  experiment  in  Ireland  of  car- 
rying the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  to  a 
greater  extent  than  he  could  hope  at  first  to 
succeed  in  doing  in  this  country,  but  for  that 
purpose  he  required  an  agent  of  that  stern 
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and  unhesitating  character  which  would  not 
be  discouraged  at  any  difficulties  that  might 
present  themselves. 

It  was  under  the  pressure  of  these  various 
circumstances  that  king  Charles  fixed  upon 
lord  Wentworth  to  fill  the  office  of  lord  de- 
puty of  Ireland.  The  appointment  took 
place  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1632,  but 
different  causes  retained  Wentworth  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  preparations  for  his  departure 
went  on  slowly.  The  embarrassments  in 
which  the  king  had  involved  himself  by  his 
dispute  with  the  commons  had  already  spread 
disorder  throughout  the  country,  which  was 
infested  with  robbers  and  banditti;  and  the 
pirates  on  the  high  sea  had  become  so  bold 
and  powerful  that  they  plundered  and  in- 
sulted the  coasts  of  the  Irish  channel,  and 
rendered  the  passage  one  of  great  danger. 
When  the  time  approached  for  his  departure 
it  was  necessary  that  the  new  governor  of 
Ireland  should  have  a  man-of-war  to  escort 
him  to  Dublin,  and  there  was  much  delay  in 
carrying  the  ship  round  to  the  port  from 
which  he  was  to  embark.  At  length,  on  the 
16th  of  July,  we  find  the  lord  deputy  at 
Chester,  on  his  way  to  Ireland,  where  he 
landed  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  the  sword 
of  state  was  immediately  delivered  to  him. 

Lord  Wentworth  was  sent  to  Ireland  with 
a  stern  mission.  He  was  to  pursue  what 
were  considered  as  measures  of  reform  with 
a  high  hand,  and  to  allow  of  no  opposition 
to  the  king's  will.  It  had  long  been  the 
curse  of  Ireland  that  a  numerous  body  of 
interested  individuals  stood  between  the 
crown  and  the  true  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, who  had  grown  into  power  merely  be- 
cause the  seat  of  the  supreme  power  was  at 
a  distance ;  Wentworth  was  to  reduce  this 
class  to  its  proper  position  in  the  state,  a 
task  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  circum- 
stance that  in  performing  it  the  lord  deputy 
must  necessarily  convert  the  greater  number 
of  the  individuals  who  composed  the  class 
into  bitter  personal  enemies,  and  more 
dangerous  from  the  political  agitation  which 
was  now  abroad,  and  the  unscrupulous 
character  of  the  means  which  were  to  be 
employed.  The  new  ruler  of  Ireland  was 
to  be  guided  by  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment of  Charles  I.,  and  by  the  ecclesiastical 
maxims  of  archbishop  Laud,  who  were  his 
directors  and  advisers.  He  went  over  with 
unusually  extensive  powers,  and  with  an 
express  stipulation  that  no  appeal  should  be 
admitted  from  his  judgments  to  the  English 
court.  He  was  finally  to  make  Ireland  do, 
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what  it  had  never  yet  done,  give  pecuniary 
assistance  to  the  English  crown. 

During  upwards  of  a  year  that  the  two 
lords  justices  exercised  the  government  after 
the  new  lord  deputy  had  been  appointed,  they 
had   followed  a  temporising  and  indecisive 
course,  probably  under  some  apprehensions 
of  the  plans  which  were  to  be  put  in  force 
by  their  successor,   and  certainly  regarded 
by  him  with  no  feeling  of  respect.    He  paid 
them  the  compliment  of  demanding  their 
opinion  and  council  on  the  state  of  Ireland, 
its  evils  and  their  remedy  :  and  in  their  re- 
ply   they   told   him   as    "  some   particulars 
which  are,  in  our  judgments,  very  consider- 
able and  conducing  to  the  advantage  of  his 
majesty's  service  here,  and  to  the  quiet  of 
your    succeeding    government,"     that    the 
king's  stores  wanted  attending  to  ;  that  they 
had    received    intelligence    that    the    Irish 
coasts  were  threatened  with  an  attack  by 
the   Turks,   who  were  now  carrying    their 
piratical   depredations  into   the  Atlantic  ;* 
that  the  lodgings  of  the  lord  deputy  in  Dub- 
lin castle   were  in  need  of  repair  ;  that  he 
would  require  new  stabling  ;  that  he  would 
want  new  seals  for  the  various  departments 
of    government ;     that    the    impost   wines, 
granted    by   James    I.    to  the    deputy    and 
council,  and  to   the  nobility   and   bishops, 
had  been  discontinued ;  and  that  the  trans- 
planting of  the  Irish  septs  of  Leinster,  the 
most  important  work  of  their  government, 
had  not  yet  been  completed.     The  impor- 
tance  thus   given   to  trivial  matters  shows 
only  that  the  lords  justices  were  afraid  to 
give  any  opinion  on  the  greater  grievances 
under  which  Ireland  laboured,  and  on  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  government.     It 
is  true  that,  in  a  letter  to  the  lord  treasurer, 
they  had  spoken  more  fully  of  their  pecun- 
iary   embarrasments,    intimating    that    the 
small  sum  which  yet  remained  to  be  paid  of 
the  voluntary  subscription  which  had  been 
given    in    exchange    for   the  graces,  would 
not  be  enough  to  pay  the  present  arrears  of 
the  army,  and  suggesting  that,  as  they  as- 
sured him  that  the  recusants  and  the  people 
in  general  were  at  that  moment  in  no  temper 
to    grant    more,  the    king  should  raise  an 
accession  of  revenue  by  suddenly  enforcing 
all  the  penalties  against  the  catholics,  which, 
as  they  had  been  allowed  to  remain  unen- 
forced  for  some  time,  would,  with  arrears, 
produce  a  large  sum  of  money. 

The  letter  which  Charles   wrote    to    the 

*  It  is  stated  that  in  the  preceding  summer  the 

Turks  had  landed  on  the  coast  of  Cork,  attackec 
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lords  justices,  in  reply  to  their  communica- 
tions, opened  their  eyes  in  some  degree  to 
the  spirit  in  which  Ireland-was  now  to  be 
governed.     The    council   had  informed   the 
lord  treasurer,   "  that  all  sorts   of  men,  as 
well  British  as  natives,  had  so  far  declared 
averseness  and  impatience  in  the  payment  of 
the    contributions    toward    the    payment  of 
the  army,  and  resolution  to  withstand   the 
continuance  thereof  without  respect  to  any 
consequence,  or  opening  ear  to  any  persua- 
sions, that  they  conceived  it  a  work  impos- 
sible and  beyond  any  industry  to  continue 
those  levies  longer  than  the  three  subsidies 
are  in   paying,    without  much   hazard  and 
danger  to  the  state  and  peace  of  the  king's 
affairs    there."      The    king    described    this 
statement    as     appearing    to    him,    "  very 
strange,"    adding,     "  nevertheless    we    may 
and  do  still  justly  hope   for  better  endea- 
vours and  affections,  as  well  from  you   our 
ministers,    as   from  our  subjects    there   in 
general,  especially  considering  that  our  army 
is,  as  you  write,  not  at  all  as  formerly  bur- 
densome unto   them,  that   they  enjoy  in  a 
large  manner  the  protection  and  care  of  our 
just   and   peaceable    government,    and   that 
they  have  largely  tasted  of  our  acts  of  grace 
and  bounty  when  the  agents  last  attended  us 
about  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom,  and  ever 
since."     This  was  the  first  direct  intimation 
that  the  king  now  determined  to  look  upon 
the  graces  as  mere  temporary  concessions, 
and  it  is  coupled  with  the  threat  of  treating 
them  as  such.     "  But  seeing  you  conceive 
there  is  so  much  difficulty  in  the  settlement 
of  the  payments,  and  considering  the  small 
hopes  you  mention  in  your  letters  of  further 
improvement  there,  we  must  be  constrained, 
if  they  be  not  freely  and  thankfully  con- 
tinued,   to    streighten    our    former    graces 
vouchsafed  during  those  contributions,  and 
make  use  more  strictly  of  our  legal  rights  and 
profits."     And  further  to  inspire  terror  into 
the  catholic  party,  from  whom  naturally  he 
expected  most  opposition,  Charles  announ- 
ced his  determination  to  adopt  that  part  of 
the  suggestion  of  the  lords  justices  relating 
to  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  obnox- 
ious fine  for  not  regularly  attending  the  pro- 
testant  worship.     The  preparations  for  this 
measure  were  to  be  made   in  secret,  until 
the  last  instalment  of  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions had  been  paid  into  the  king's  trea- 
sury, and  then  the  threat  of  religious  perse- 
cution was  to  be  held  over  the  heads  of  the 

Baltimore,  and  carried  away  about  a  hundred  of  the 
inhabitants  into  slavery. 
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contributors.  "  We  approve,"  the  king 
said,  "  that  this  business  may  be  presently 
put  into  such  a  state,  as  that  the  monies 
which  shall  by  that  means  grow  due  unto  us 
may  be  ready  to  be  levied  by  Michaelmas 
next,  albeit  we  are  purposed  for  the  present 
in  this  also  to  follow  your  counsel,  and  not 
to  levy  or  seize  any  man's  goods  for  the  duty 
before  the  said  subsidies  be  determined. 
And  as  the  best  and  surest  way  to  bring  this 
business  to  effect,  we  do  hereby  authorize 
and  require  you  forthwith  to  assemble  our 
council  there,  and  with  their  privity  to  cause 
presentments  to  be  duly  made  through  the 
whole  kingdom,  according  as  the  law  you 
maintain  doth  appoint,  which  we  expect 
shall  be  finished  by  the  going  over  of  our 
deputy,  who  shall  be  fully  instructed  to 
make  use  and  proceed  therein,  according  as 
we  shall  by  that  time  resolve  upon." 

The  part  which  Wentworth  acted  in  this 
business  shows  us  fully  his  abilities  for  in- 
trigue, and  the  crooked  courses  he  was  ever 
ready  to  follow  when  the  straight  path  was 
beset  with  any  extraordinary  difficulties. 
He  disapproved  of  the  project  suggested  by 
the  lords  justices,  because  he  believed  that 
the  levying  of  the  fines  against  recusants 
would  cause  greater  discontent  than  a  com- 
pulsory contribution,  but  he  determined  to 
make  use  of  the  threat  of  the  one  as  an  in- 
strument of  compulsion  with  regard  to  the 
other.  The  protestant  party  in  Ireland 
were  strongly  in  favour  of  the  enforcing 
the  penalties,  and  the  lords  justices,  who 
were  leaders  of  that  party,  had  increased 
their  own  pooularity  by  having  suggested 
the  measure.  The  new  lord  deputy  used 
cajolery  only  where  he  was  afraid  to  use 
intimidation,  and  he  treated  the  protestant 
party  with  a  degree  of  haughty  reserve, 
which  was  the  more  dangerous,  from  the 
agitation  which  was  then  spreading  itself 
through  both  islands.  He  was  jealous  of 
the  influence  of  the  Irish  lords,  and  more 
especially  of  the  earl  of  Cork,  whom  he  re- 
presented as  the  grand  anti-catholic  agitator, 
and  he  affected  to  treat  the  lords  justices 
with  scorn  and  contempt.  Yet  he  outwardly 
pushed  on  the  measures  of  persecution  they 
had  recommended,  while  he  secretly  em- 
ployed agents  to  communicate  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  recusant  party,  who  were  to 
inform  them  that  the  king  was  driven  to  the 
adoption  of  severe  measures  merely  by  ne- 
cessity, and  that  he,  the  lord  deputy,  was  at 
heart  their  friend,  and  would  favour  their 
cr.use  if  they  would  consent  to  relieve  the 


king's  needs  by  continuing  the  contribution. 
"  The  instrument  I  employed,"  says  Went- 
worth, in  a  letter  to  lord  Cottington,  on  the 
first  of  October,  1632,  "was  himself  a  papist, 
and  knows  no  other  than  that  the  resolution 
of  the  state  here  is  set  upon  that  course, 
and  that  I  do  this  privately,  in  favour  and 
well-wishing,  to  divert  the  present  storm, 
which  else  would  fall  heavy  upon  them 
all,  being  a  thing  framed  and  prosecuted 
by  the  earl  of  Cork ;  which  makes  the 
man  labour  it  in  good  earnest,  taking  it  to 
be  a  cause  pro  aris  etfocis."  Thus  did  lord 
Wentworth  begin  by  losing  the  confidence 
of  the  protestants. 

The  catholics  were  equally  distrustful, 
and,  desirous  as  they  were  to  avoid  the 
rigorous  persecution  which  hung  over  them, 
they  were  no  longer  willing  to  trust  to  the 
hollow  promises  of  the  king,  or  his  agents. 
On  which  Wentworth,  unwilling  still  to 
change  the  certain  revenue  furnished  by  the 
contributions  for  the  precarious  produce  of 
fines  and  penalties,  recommended  that  the 
nobility  and  principal  gentry  should  be  called 
together  at  Dublin,  and  that,  by  strong  re- 
presentations of  its  necessity,  they  should  be 
persuaded  to  grant  another  half-year's  sub- 
sidy, in  order  that  the  question  might  be 
left  open  until  he  went  in  person  to  assume 
the  government,  when  he  promised  to  settle 
it  to  the  king's  satisfaction.  "  I,"  he  said, 
"  do  conceive,  what  difficulty,  nay  what  im- 
possibility soever  the  council  of  Ireland  hath 
pretended,  that  it  is  a  very  easy  work  to 
continue  the  contribution  upon  the  country 
for  a  year  longer,  which  will  be  of  infinite 
advantage  to  his  majesty's  affairs.  For  we 
look  very  ill  about  us,  if  in  that  time  we  find 
not  the  means  either  to  establish  that  reve- 
nue in  the  crown,  or  raise  some  other  equi- 
valent thereunto.  And  this  we  gain  too, 
without  hazarding  the  public  peace  of  the 
subject  by  any  new  apprehensions,  which 
commonly  accompany  such  fresh  undertak- 
ings, especially  being  so  general  as  is  the 
twelve  pence  (every  Sunday)  upon  the  ab- 
sentees." The  Irish  catholics  were  even- 
tually induced  to  agree  to  a  further  volun- 
tary contribution  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  by  four  quarterly  payments  of  five 
thousand  pounds  each. 

Lord  Wentworth  now  proceeded  to  Ire- 
land with  the  resolution  to  treat  and  govern 
it  on  the  principle  that  it  was  a  conquered 
country,  and  that  there  at  least  the  power 
of  the  crown  was  absolute,  and  dependent 
on  no  rights  or  liberties  of  the  subject.  He 
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looked  upon  the  population  of  the  island  as 
men    who    had   forfeited  their  civil  rights, 
and  those  who  had  hitherto  been  in  power 
there  as  persons  who  stood  between  the  king 
and  his   own  rights,  and  he  was  prepared 
to   treat  them   all  with   rigorous    severity. 
Besides   this   general    feeling  of  contempt, 
a  number  of  the  principal  men  in   Ireland 
had  fallen   under   his  especial   displeasure, 
either   because   they  were   not   sufficiently 
obsequious  in  their  bearing    towards   him, 
or   because    he    anticipated    their    opposi- 
tion  to   his  arbitrary  policy,  and  these  he 
spoke  of  publicly  as  popular  incendiaries. 
This  feeling  was  too  often  exhibited  in  the 
course    of  his  attempt  to  break  down  the 
power  of   the    Irish   aristocracy,    a  policy 
which   was  in  itself  calculated   to  produce 
the    most    beneficial  results  in  the   future 
condition  of  the  island.     Thus,  the  earl  of 
Cork,  and  sir  William  Parsons,  a  man  who 
had    collected   great  property    by    similar 
means,  and  was  now  possessed  of  great  in- 
fluence, were  treated  with  the  rancour  of 
an    inveterate    enemy.     The    same    feeling 
was  extended  to  nearly  all  who  had  been 
the  friends  of  lord  Falkland,  or  had  sup- 
ported his  administration  ;  and  Wentworth 
disliked   the  whole   body  of    the  puritans, 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  the  natural  oppo- 
nents of  the  prerogative.     His  feelings  were 
not    much    more    favourable    towards    the 
primate,     archbishop     Usher,     and     Bedel 
bishop  of  Kilmore,  prelates  who  were  uni- 
versally reputed  for  their  learning  and  piety, 
but  who  were  opposed  to  the  extreme  prin- 
ciples of  Laud,  which  lord  Wentworth  was 
prepared  to   enforce   to  the  utmost  of  his 
power.     With    this   view   he  had  brought 
over  with  him  an  ecclesiastic  named  Bram- 
hall,    one  of  archbishop's  Laud's  most  de- 
voted  followers,   who   was    destined  to   be 
placed  in  high  authority  in  the  Irish  church 
as  a  balance  to  Usher  and  Bedel.* 

With     these    feelings     lord    Wentworth 

*  The  scornful  feelings  of  lord  Wentworth  towards 
the  people  he  was  sent  to  govern  are  apparent  through- 
out his  correspondence.  The  following  is  the  post- 
script of  a  letter  to  secretary  Coke,  written  at  the 
beginning  of  the  June  of  1633,  just  before  his  de- 
parture for  Ireland :  "  I  have  sent  here  likewise  unto 
you  a  letter  from  the  lords  justices,  together  with  al' 
the  examinations  taken  of  the  lord  Balfour  and  the 
rest,  which  refused  the  contribution  in  the  county  of 
Fermanagh,  by  all  which  you  will  find  plainly  how 
busy  the  sheriff  and  sir  William  Cole  have  been  in 
mutinying  the  country  against  the  king's  service;  anc 
I  beseech  you  acquaint  his  majesty  therewithal,  ant 
for  the  rest  leave  it  to  me  when  I  como  on  the  other 
side,  and,  before  me,  I  will  ieuch  both  them  and  others 
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anded  in  Ireland,  and  he  immediately  ex- 
libited  them  in  the  marked  tone  of  insolent 
aughtiness  with  which  he  treated  all  with 
whom  his  official  duties  brought  him  in 
ontact.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Dublin, 
ivith  an  affectation  of  humility  ("  being  as 
hen,"  he  says,  "  but  a  private  person,")  he 
•isited  the  two  lords  justices  at  their  own 
esidences ;  and  then,  in  the  afternoon  of 
.he  same  day,  he  received  the  sword,  and 
brmally  assumed  the  government.  He  then 
ummoned  a  council ;  but,  instead  of  fol- 
owing  the  Irish  usage,  he  adopted  the  prac- 
tice which  then  prevailed  at  the  English 
;ourt,  by  summoning  only  such  members 
of  the  council  as  he  pleased,  thus  giving 
^reat  offence  to  all  who  were  excluded. 
When  the  council  met  at  the  appointed 
lour,  the  lord  deputy  kept  them  waiting,  it 
s  said,  some  hours,  and  his  absence  was  re- 
ported to  have  had  no  other  cause  than  an 
;ngagement  with  a  lady  whom  he  had  met 
n  Dublin,  and  had  just  declared  to  be  his 
wife.  When  at  length  he  arrived,  he  treated 
carelessly  of  some  matters  of  no  great  im- 
portance, and  charged  the  judges,  who  had 
seen  specially  summoned,  to  exert  them- 
selves throughout  their  circuits  in  reconcil- 
ing the  people  to  the  king's  demand  for  a 
new  contribution,  and  to  his  commission  for 
examining  into  defective  titles,  "  publicly 
recommending  unto  them,"  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  the  special  care  they  were  to  have 
that  so  good,  just,  and  gracious  a  king 
might  be  rightly  understood  by  his  good 
people  ;"  "  nor  shall  I  forget,"  he  adds,  "  to 
take  an  account  from  them  thereof  upon 
their  return."  He  then  gave  them  a  week 
to  consider  of  the  most  convenient  way  of 
raising  the  revenue  demanded  by  the  crown 
for  the  support  of  the  army,  and  declared 
his  intention  of  calling  them  together  again 
at  the  end  of  that  period. 

The    insolent   contempt   with  which   the 
members  of  the  council   had  been   treated 

better  grounds  of  duty  and  obedience  to  his  majesty 
than  they  have  shown  in  this  wanton  and  saucy 
boldness  of  theirs;  and  so  much  the  more  careful 
must  we  be  to  correct  this  peccant  humour  in  the 
first  beginnings,  in  regard  this  is  a  great  revenue, 
which  his  majesty's  affairs  cannot  subsist  without;  so 
that  we  must  either  continue  that  to  the  crown,  or  get 
something  from  that  people  of  as  much  value  another 
way,  wherein  I  conceive  it  most  necessary  to  proceed 
most  severely  in  the  punishment  of  this  offence,  which 
will  still  all  men  else  for  a  many  years  after;  and, 
therefore,  if  the  king  or  yourself  conceive  otherwise, 
help  me  in  time,  or  else  1  shall  be  sure  to  lot/  it  on 
them  soundly." — Strafford  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  88. 
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at  the  first  meeting  was  not  conciliating,  and 
they  reassembled  in  no  good  humour.  At 
first  they  sat,  silent  and  hesitating,  until, 
after  a  long  pause,  the  chancellor  suggested 
the  continuation  of  the  contribution  for 
another  year,  on  the  implied  condition  that 
a  parliament  should  be  immediately  called, 
as  well  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  means 
of  supporting  the  army  in  future,  as  for 
redressing  the  grievances  of  the  subjects,  and 
securing  them  in  their  estates  against  those 
vexatious  litigations  with  respect  to  their 
titles  to  which  they  were  still  exposed, 
which  meant  in  truth  a  confirmation  of  the 
graces.  When  the  chancellor  had  concluded, 
there  followed  again  what  the  lord  deputy 
calls  "  a  great  silence,"  which  was  broken  by 
Wentworth  himself,  who  made  a  pointed 
appeal  to  sir  William  Parsons,  the  master  of 
the  wards,  acquainting  him  with  the  "  great 
belief  both  in  his  affection  and  in  his  judg- 
ment," entertained  by  the  king.  The  reply 
of  Parsons  was  evasive,  and  amounted  to 
little  more  than  an  expression  of  unwilling- 
ness to  consider  of  the  matter  except  in 
parliament.  Then  the  deputy's  anger  was 
moved,  and  he  addressed  to  them  an  insult- 
ing lecture  on  their  pretended  duties  to  the 
crown.  "  I  was  then,"  he  says,  "  put  to  my 
last  refuge,  which  was  plainly  to  declare 
that  there  was  no  necessity  which  induced 
me  to  take  them  to  counsel  in  this  business, 
for  rather  than  fail  in  so  necessary  a  duty  to 
my  master,  I  would  undertake  upon  the  peril 
of  my  head  to  make  the  king's  army  able  to 
subsist  and  provide  for  itself  amongst  them 
without  their  help.  Howbeit,  forth  of  my 
respect  to  themselves,  I  had  been  persuaded 
to  put  this  fair  occasion  into  their  hands, 
not  only  to  express  their  ready  affections 
and  duties  to  his  majesty,  and  so  to  have  in 
their  own  particular  a  share  in  the  honour 
and  thanks  of  so  noble  a  work  ;  but  also  that 
the  proportion  of  this  next  contribution 
might  move  from  the  protestants,  as  it  did 
this  year  from  the  papists,  and  so  these  no 
more  in  show  than  substance  to  go  before 
those  in  their  cheerfulness  and  readiness  to 
serve  his  majesty,  both  in  this  particular  and 
all  other  services  of  the  crown,  which 
when  they  did  rightly  consider,  I  was  most 
confident  they  would  very  much  thank  me, 
and  contend  who  should' be  most  forward 
and  useful  to  his  majesty  on  this  occasion; 
so  as  my  advice  should  be  unto  them,  to 
make  an  offer  under  their  hands  to  his 
majesty  at  this  next  year's  contribution, 
with  the  desire  of  a  parliament."  "  They 


are  so  terribly  afraid,"  lord  Wentworth 
adds,  "  that  the  contribution  money  should 
be  set  as  an  annual  charge  upon  their 
inheritances,  as  they  would  redeem  it  at  any 
rate,  so  as,  upon  the  name  of  a  parliament 
thus  proposed,  it  was  something  strange  to 
see  how  instantly  they  gave  consent  to  this 
proposition,  with  all  the  cheerfulness  possi- 
ble, and  agreed  to  have  the  letter  drawn, 
which  you  have  here  signed  with  all  their 
hands." 

Some  of  the  council  appear,  indeed,  to 
have  been  already  cowed  by  the  lord  de- 
puty's tone,  but  the  implied  promise  of  a 
parliament  conciliated  them  all,  and  the 
first  great  difficulty  was  surmounted  which 
had  lain  in  the  way  of  Wentworth 's  scheme. 
The  earl  of  Cork  acted  with  reserve,  and 
only  spoke  when  the  promise  of  a  parliament 
overcame  his  scruples.  Sir  William  Par- 
sons alone  stood  out;  —  "first  and  last," 
says  Wentworth,  "  I  found  him  the  driest  of 
all  the  company."  It  now  remained  only  to 
draw  the  chiefs  of  the  recusant  party  to 
follow  the  example  of  submission  set  by  the 
privy  council,  and  in  this  he  had  every  pros- 
pect of  success.  In  his  exultation  at  this 
promising  commencement  of  his  govern- 
ment, lord  Wentworth  exclaimed  in  his  dis- 
patch to  secretary  Coke, — "  Thus  when  I 
call  to  mind  how  the  lords  justices  and  this 
council  in  their  letter  to  the  lord  treasurer 
of  the  six  and  twentieth  of  February,  1631 
(1632),  do  write,  that  all  sorts  of  persons 
declared  such  aversions  to  those  quarterly 
payments,  without  respect  of  any  conse- 
quence or  opening  ear  to  any  persuasions 
(a  letter  penned  every  word  by  sir  William 
Parsons),  as  they  conceived  it  a  work  impos- 
sible and  beyond  any  industry  to  continue 
them  without  much  danger  to  the  state 
and  peace  of  this  kingdom,  and  yet  now  see 
with  how  much  quiet  and  safety  they  will  be 
continued  for  two  years  longer; — I  cannot 
choose  but  observe  the  condition  of  his 
majesty's  affairs,  when  his  deputy  is  upon 
the  pit  ce,  and  when  there  is  none  here,  and 
that  those  here  are  not  so  wise  but  that 
sometimes  they  may  chance  to  be  mistaken, 
as  well  as  other  men,  or  that  else  they  con- 
sider their  own  interest  more  than  the  king's 
service." 

Little  did  Wentworth  at  this  moment 
foresee  the  fatal  catastrophe  which  was  one 
day  to  be  brought  upon  himself  and  his 
sovereign  by  the  bold  course  into  which  they 
had  both  so  recklessly  thrown  themselves. 

Wentworth  had  resolved  on  the  expedi- 
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ency  of  calling  a  parliament  at  once,  and  he 
transmitted  to  the  king  a  full  statement  of 
his  reasons.  He  saw  how  necessary  it  was 
at  this  moment  to  give  way  so  far  to  popular 
clamour,  and  he  was  confident  in  his  own 
power  of  intimidating  or  cajoling  the  assem- 
bled representatives  as  easily  as  he  had 
already  done  the  privy  council.  He  knew 
also  that  by  Poynings'  Act,  and  the  various 
enactments  which  had  been  passed  in  support 
or  explanation  of  it,  intended  originally  to 
free  the  Irish  parliament  from  the  factious 
influence  of  the  aristocracy,  that  parliament 
was  far  more  under  the  absolute  power  of 
the  crown  than  the  English  house  of  com- 
mons. "  And  this  subordination,"  he  observes 
in  his  letter  to  king  Charles,  "  whereunto 
they  have  been  led  by  the  wisdom  of  former 
times,  is  ever  to  be  held  as  a  sacred  prero- 
gative, not  to  be  departed  from,  in  no  piece 
to  be  broken  or  infringed."  He  knew  also 
that,  from  the  number  of  small  boroughs 
then  existing,  and  from  the  direct  influ- 
ence which  the  crown  exercised  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extensive  confiscations  of 
recent  years,  it  was  not  difficult  to  pack  a 
parliament,  and  he  was  resolved  to  use  every 
exertion  to  obtain  such  a  house  of  commons 
as  would  be  devoted  to  his  will.  In  his 
private  letters  to  the  king  the  lord  deputy 
described  the  mode  in  which  he  intended  to 
influence  the  elections,  and  intimated  his 
design  of  causing  officers  of  the  army  to  be 
returned  for  most  of  the  new  boroughs. 
The  king  objected  to  the  latter  part  of  his 
scheme,  because  he  wished  the  officers  to 
be  kept  at  their  posts,  but  he  approved  his 
deputy's  conduct  in  general,  and  urged  him 
to  take  the  most  effectual  steps  to  hinder  the 
election  of  all  who  were  not  faithful  to  the 
cause  of  his  prerogative. 

There  were  many  reasons  in  favour  of 
calling  a  parliament  at  this  moment.  But 
the  one  which  weighed  the  most  with  Went- 
worth  was  the  prospect  of  obtaining  an  equi- 
valent for  the  voluntary  contribution  and  an 
increase  in  the  revenue.  He  had  secured 
the  contribution  until  the  end  of  the  year 
1634  (which  was  now  commencing),  and  he 
calculated  that,  by  calling  the  parliament  in 
Easter  or  Trinity  term,  now  approaching,  the 
crown  had  its  Irish  revenue  secured  for  some 
months,  in  case  the  legislative  body  should 
be  unruly,  and  that  thus  he  would  have  the 
time  to  consider  of  expedients  for  future 
necessities.  As  it  was  no  part  of  his  plan 
to  allow  an  unconditional  confirmation  oi 
the  graces,  many  of  which  were  now  con- 
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sidered  not  sufficiently  advantageous  to  the 
prerogative,  he  proposed  to  the  king  that 
;he  parliament  should  be  divided  into  two 
sessions,  one  of  which,  held  immediately 
on  its  assembling,  to  be  occupied  only  with 
;he  question  of  supplies,  and  the  second,  to 
se  held  in  the  following  winter,  for  consider- 
ng  the  other  business  of  the  state.  This 
was  Charles's  favourite  plan  with  his  English 
sarliaments,  and  he  therefore  fully  approved 
of  it  as  applied  to  Ireland,  but  with  more 
craft  and  caution  than  was  shown  by  his 
deputy.  He  urged  that  this  plan  ought  to 
kept  secret  until  the  supplies  were 
obtained,  in  order  that  the  parliament  might 

induced  more  readily  to  hasten  over  them 
that  they  might  proceed  to  their  grievances. 

The  king  yielded    to  Wentworth's  argu- 
ments and  solicitations,  and  agreed  that  the 
parliament  should  be  called  ;   but  his  appre- 
icnsions  of  parliaments  in  general  were  not 
quite  allayed,  and  in  a  private  letter  to  Went- 
worth,  written  on  the  17th  of  April,  1634, 
speaking  of  this  parliament,   Charles  says, 
"  as  for  that  hydra,  take   good  heed ;    for 
you  know,  that  here  I  have  found  it  as  well 
cunning  as  malicious.     It  is  true  that  your 
grounds  are  well  laid,  and  I  assure  you  that 
I  have  a  great  trust  in  your  care  and  judg- 
ment ;  yet  my  opinion  is,  that  it  will  not  be  I 
the  worse  for  my  service,  though  their  obsti- 
nacy make  you  break  them,  for  I  fear  that 
they  have    some  ground    to    demand   more 
than  it  is  fit  for  me  to  give.     This  I  would 
not  say,   if  I  had  not  confidence  in  your 
courage  and  dexterity ;  that,  in  that  case, 
you  would  set  me  down  there  an  example 
what  to  do  here."     There  is  little  doubt,  in 
fact,  that  besides  obtaining  pecuniary  assis- 
tance for  the  king,  Wentworth  had  another 
object  secretly  in  view  for  his  master's  ser- 
vice,  and   that  he  at  least  was  anxious  to 
proceed  to  work  without  delay.     It  was  to 
establish   firmly   and   absolutely   the  king's 
prerogative  in   Ireland,   where  the  attempt 
was  attended  with  greater  promise  of  suc- 
cess, in  order  that  that  country,  by  its  entire 
submission  to  his  will,  might  not  only  serve 
as  an  example  to  England,  but  perhaps  that 
it  might   in    the    sequel  render   him   some 
more  substantial  assistance  in  reducing  his 
unmanageable    commons     at    home.     This 
plan  was  soon  seen  by  the  English  patriots, 
who    left  no  stone  unturned  to  embarrass  j 
Wentworth's  government ;  and  in  his  rash 
and  headstrong  advance  in  the  bold  path  he 
had  now  entered  upon  the  lord  deputy  paid 
little  attention,  unless  it  were  with  the  look 
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of  scorn,  to  the  hostility  which  he  was  pro- 
voking on  every  side,  and  by  which  he  was 
eventually  overwhelmed. 

Hitherto  the  preparations  for  a  parliament 
had  been  carried  on  in  the  deepest  secrecy; 
but  towards  the  end  of  April  it  began  to  be 
talked  abroad  in  Ireland  that  the  question 
of  calling  a  parliament  had  been  decided. 
Parties  began  immediately  to  agitate,  and 
to  conjecture  at  designs  which  were  so  care- 
fully concealed  from  their  knowledge. 
Wentworth's  first  obstacle  was  raised  by  the 
privy  council,  who  began  to  discuss  freely 
the  question  of  supplies  and  subsidies,  and 
who  evidently  wished  to  know,  as  on 
former  occasions  the  privy  councils  had 
always  been  allowed  to  know,  the  nature 
of  the  bills  which  were  to  be  brought  for- 
ward. The  lord  deputy  interfered  with 
another  act  of  insolent  imperiousness,  and 
as  we  have  only  his  own  statement  of  his 
behaviour,*  it  is  probable  that  he  behaved 
with  greater  rudeness  than  here  described. 
The  scene  will  be  best  pictured  in  Went- 
worth's own  words.  After  mentioning  the 
manner  in  which  the  question  of  the  subsi- 
dies was  discussed,  he  proceeds  to  say, — "  I, 
not  knowing  what  this  might  grow  to,  went 
instantly  unto  them  where  they  were  in 
council,  told  them  plainly  I  feared  they 
begun  at  the  wrong  end,  thus  consulting 
what  might  please  the  people  in  a  parliament, 
when  it  would  better  become  a  privy  council 
to  consider  what  might  please  the  king, 
and  induce  him  to  call  one.  That  albeit  I 
had  not  in  particular  as  yet  to  resolve  them 
what  it  was  his  majesty  would  propound, 
yet  I  knew,  as  all  other  great  and  wise 
princes,  his  majesty  expected  to  be  trusted, 
nor  did  ever  any  deserve  it  better  from  a 
people ;  that  he  would  not  in  any  case 
admit  of  conditions,  or  be  proceeded  with 
as  by  way  of  bargain  or  contract;  that  he 
would  be  provided  for  as  the  head,  and  care 
for  his  people  as  members,  through  all  the 
expressions  of  a  gracious  and  good  king, 
but  still  according  to  the  order  of  reason, 
nature,  and  conscience,  himself  first,  his 

people    afterwards whereas    I  durst 

engage  my  life,  children,  and  honour,  if  they 
went  the  way  wise  men  should,  they  might 
have  whatever  was  fit  and  reasonable  for  the 
good  and  contentment  of  the  people."  And 
then,  in  the  apprehension  that  they  might 
mix  the  question  of  grievances  with  that  of 
subsidy,  he  added  as  a  threat, — "  However, 

*  In  a  dispatch  to  secretary  Coke,  April  29,  1634. 
— Straffbrd  Correspondence,  vol.  L,  p.  237. 


it  was  far  below  my  great  master,  to  feed 
the  people  with  shadows  and  empty  pre- 
tences, if  these  other  noble  and  real  favours 
of  a  gracious  and  wise  king  would  not  carry 
it;  he  could  be  well  without  their  money, 
and  expect  with  patience  the  honour  that 
should  attend  him,  the  repentance  that 
would  fall  upon  themselves  in  the  conclu- 
'The  king  therefore  desires  this 


sion. 


great  work  may  be  set  on  its  right  foot, 
settled  by  parliament,  as  the  more  beaten 
path  he  covets  to  walk  in,  yet  not  more  legal 
than  if  done  by  his  prerogative  royal, 
where  the  ordinary  way  fails  him.  If  this 
people,  then,  can  be  so  unwise  as  to  cast  oft 
his  gracious  proposals  and  their  own  safety, 
it  must  be  done  without  them;  and  for 
myself,  as  their  true  friend,  must  let  them 
know,  that  I  cannot  doubt  that  they  will 
altogether  save  me  the  trouble,  hasten  in 
their  advice,  and  afford  their  best  means  for 
the  fulfilling  these  his  so  good  intentions, 
that  as  a  faithful  servant  to  my  master, 
I  shall  counsel  his  majesty  to  attempt  it  first 
by  the  ordinary  means  ;  disappointed  there, 
where  he  may  with  so  much  right  expect  it, 
I  could  not  in  a  cause  so  just  and  necessary 
deny  to  appear  for  him  in  the  head  of  this 
army,  and  there  either  persuade  them  fully 
his  majesty  had  reason  on  his  side,  or  else 
think  it  as  great  honour  to  die  in  the  pursuit 
of  that  wherein  both  justice  and  piety  had  so 
far  convinced  my  judgment,  as  not  left  me 
wherewithal  to  make  one  argument  for 
denying  myself  unto  command  so  justly 
called  for  and  laid  upon  me.  Nay,  I  did 
not  altogether  hold  it  impossible  to  effect 
his  desires  with  the  general  consent  of  the 
kingdom,  by  only  taking  the  supply  from 
such  as  were  best  able  to  answer  it,  and  that 
all  this  while  have  paid  little  or  nothing." 

After  proceeding  some  time  in  this  strain, 
Wentworth  continues,  "  In  conclusion  I  did 
assume  unto  them  upon  the  peril  of  my  life 
and  the  life  of  my  children,  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely in  their  power  to  have  the  happiest 
parliament  that  ever  was  in  this  kingdom ; 
that  tlieir  way  was  most  easy,  no  more  than 
to  put  an  absolute  trust  in  the  king,  without 
offering  any  condition  or  restraint  at  all 
upon  his  will;  and  then  let  them  assure 
themselves  to  receive  back  unasked  all  that 
reasonably  and  fittingly  they  could  expect, 
and  if  this  confidence  misled  them  I  would 
be  content  they  esteemed  me  neither  a 
person  of  discretion,  trust,  or  honour,  as 
after.  Again  I  did  beseech  them  to  look 
well  about,  and  be  wise  by  other's  harms. 
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They  were  not  ignorant  of  the  misfortunes 
these  meetings  had  run  in  England  of  late 
years,  that  therefore  they  were  not  to  strike 
their  foot  upon  the  same  stone  of  distrust 
which  had  so  often  broken  them.  For  I 
could  tell  them,  as  one  that  had,  it  may  be, 
held  my  eyes  as  open  upon  those  proceedings 
as  another  man,  that  whatever  other  accident 
this  mischief  might  be  ascribed  unto,  there 
was  nothing  else  that  brought  it  upon  us, 
but  the  king's  standing  justly  to  have  the 
honour  of  trust  from  his  people,  and  an 
ill-grounded  narrow  suspicion  of  their's, 
which  would  not  be  ever  intreated,  albeit 
it  stood  with  all  the  reason  and  wisdom  in 
the  world.  This  was  that  spirit  of  the  air 
that  walked  in  darkness,  betwixt  them, 
abusing  both,  whereas  if  once  one  beam  of 
light  and  truth  had  happily  reflected,  it  had 
vanished  like  smoke  from  betwixt  them,  and 
left  the  king  much  better  satisfied  and  con- 
tented with  his  people,  and  them  much  more 
happy,  albeit,  thanks  be  to  God  and  his 
majesty,  as  the,y  axe  the  happiest  of  the 
whole  world." 

Thus  brow-ocdten  and  menaced  the 
council  gave  up  the  point,  and  quietly 
suffered  the  lord  deputy  to  follow  his  own 
course.  They  cannot  have  been  ignorant 
that  the  man  who  was  using  this  language 
towards  them  had  been  one  of  the  foremost 
leaders  in  "those  proceedings"  which  he  now 
held  up  to  their  abhorrence ;  while  the  party 
which  he  had  left,  which  was  hunting  upon 
his  steps  with  the  keenness  of  a  blood- 
hound, seized  upon  these  intemperate  ex- 
pressions, and  treasured  them  up  against  the 
day  of  retribution.  On  the  other  hand, 
every  reckless  display  of  his  hostility  to  the 
popular  cause  seemed  to  endear  him  more 
and  more  to  the  king;  and  a  letter  from 
archbishop  Laud  to  the  lord  deputy  informed 
him  of  the  great  satisfaction  which  this  sally 
against  English  parliaments  had  given  to 
Charles's  court. 

Only  a  few  days  had  passed  since  this 
corrective  lecture  to  the  council,  when  a 
new  opportunity  was  offered  to  display  the 
lord  deputy's  imperious  temper.  It  had 
been  customary  in  former  times,  before 
summoning  a  parliament,  to  call  the  lords  of 
the  pale  together,  in  order  to  make  them 
acquainted  with  the  lord  deputy's  intentions 
and  with  the  nature  of  the  measures  to  be 
brought  forward.  This  had  degenerated 
into  a  mere  formality,  yet  the  lords  were 
jealous  of  their  privilege,  and,  when  Went- 
worth  exhibited  no  intention  of  conforming 
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to  it,  the  lord  chancellor  ventured  to  remind 
him  of  the  oversight.  Upon  this,  says 
Wentworth  in  another  despatch  to  secretary 
Coke,  "  I  presently  silenced  it  by  a  direct 
and  round  answer,  that  should  we  do  so,  I 
feared  his  majesty  might  judge  we  had  ex- 
ceeded our  direction,  opening  his  council 
to  any  but  ourselves,  without  his  special 
warrant."  This  subject,  however,  did  not 
stop  here,  for  it  was  taken  up  by  the  lords 
themselves,  and  four  days  after  the  rebuke 
thus  given  to  the  lord  chancellor,  the  earl 
of  Fingal,  in  the  character  of  spokesman  for 
the  rest,  obtained  an  interview,  in  which,  to 
use  the  lord  deputy's  words  again,  "  very 
gravely,  and  in  a  kind  of  electorate  way,  he 
told  me,  the  report  went  there  would  be  a 
parliament,  and  that  their  lordships  of  the 
pale  had  been  accustomed  to  be  consulted 
with,  before  those  meetings,  to  assemble 
and  take  advice  together,  what  to  propound 
for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  therefore 
desired  to  be  ascertained  therein,  to  the  in- 
tent they  might  prepare  themselves  accord- 
ingly." "  This  nobleman,"  Wentworth  ob- 
serves, "being  a  person,  as  I  conceive,  not 
of  the  best  affections,  that  would  be  esteemed 
to  be  the  advocate  of  the  public,  more 
popular  with  the  generality  than  either  his 
parts  or  generous  carriage  (being  passing 
sparing  and  penurious)  will  be  able  to  per- 
suade with  any  man  of  judgment  or  of  the 
common  sort,  and,  which  was  as  observable 
as  any  of  the  rest,  coming  as  it  were  the 
mouth  to  open  for  them  all,  I  thought  fit 
to  close  it  as  soon  and  surely  as  I  could. 
Therefore  my  answer  was  quick ;  I  told 
him  that  the  calling  of  parliaments  was  the 
peculiar  of  kings,  and  so  locked  up  in  the 
sacred  breast  of  his  majesty,  as  it  were  want 
of  good  manners  in  me  his  servant  to  pry 
into  or  impart  his  counsels  further,  or  by 
other  degrees,  than  should  in  his  own  good 
time  be  revealed  unto  me.  That  I  must 
tell  him,  I  conceived  his  majesty  might 
judge  it,  with  some  more  reason,  a  high 
presumption  in  him  or  any  other  private 
man  to  elect  themselves  inquisitors  over  his 
gracious  purposes  towards  his  subjects, 
which  were  set  with  so  much  love  and 
justice,  in  so  much  height  and  perfection, 
as  could  not  by  them  all  put  together  be  so 
well  disposed  or  guided  as  they  were  already 
by  those  clearer  lights  of  his  own  goodness 
and  wisdom.  That  assuredly  his  majesty 
would  reject  with  scorn  and  disdain  all  such 
foreign  instructors  or  moderators  betwixt 
him  and  his  people  ;  neither  must  his  lord- 
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ship  or  any  other  expect  his  majesty  would 
consult  in  the  calling  of  his  people  any,  or 
in  other  manner,  than  he  should  judge  fit 
and  convenient;  that  therefore  in  silence 
himself  and  the  rest  were  to  wait  the  times 
and  the  seasons,  and  not  think  of  applying 
anything  in  the  calling  of  parliaments  to 
themselves,  as  not  belonging  them,  nor  in- 
deed the  appointing  of  any  other  meetings, 
or  other  conferences  to  be  had  by  any  sub- 
jects in  those  public  affairs,  but  in  their 
open  assemblies  of  parliaments,  which  his 
majesty  would  graciously  vouchsafe  to  hear, 
containing  their  discourse  within  the  bounds 
of  sobriety  and  moderation,  and  to  give 
1  them  such  answers  as  were  fit ;  for  the  rest, 
j  his  own  counsels  were  sufficient  to  govern 
his  own  affairs  and  people,  without  borrow- 
ing from  any  private  man  whatsoever, 
whose  duty  it  was  not  altum  sapere,  or  to 
touch  upon  those  deep  mysteries  of  state 
before  thereunto  called  by  his  majesty." 

The  earl  of  Fingal  appears  to  have  been 
astonished  at  these  doctrines  of  coercion, 
and  "  a  little  out  of  countenance,"  as  Went- 
worth  describes  him,  he  took  refuge  in  the 
excuse  that  he  merely  came  to  put  him  in 
mind  of  the  former  practice  in  such  circum- 
stances, and  that  lord  Falkland  had  sum- 
moned the  lords  of  the  pale  in  like  case. 
"  My  answer,"  continues  the  lord  deputy, 
"  was,  my  lord  of  Falkland  should  be  no 
rule  in  this  for  me,  much  less  then  for  my 
great  master,  to  follow ;  that  I  advised  his 
lordship,  therefore,  not  to  busy  his  thoughts 
with  matters  of  this  nature,  but  leaving 
them  to.  the  king  and  such  as  he  should 
please  to.  entrust  therewith,  to  rest  assured 
i  he  should  in  convenient  time  be  acquainted 
with  as  much  of  his  majesty's  resolutions  as 
should  be  fit  for  him  to  know,  wherewithal 
he  either  ought  or  must  rest  satisfied ;  so 
we  parted." 

Such  was  the  spirit  in  which  the  Irish 
government  was  now  to  be  conducted,  and 
the  language  addressed  to  men  of  all  classes 
who  ventured  to  show  the  slightest  discon- 
tent. After  describing  it  in  the  words  just 
quoted,  the  lord  deputy  concludes,  "yet  if 
1  may  from  you  gather  it  was  too  much,  I 
will  put  some  water  in  my  wine,  and  express 
it  more  mildly  to  his  majesty's  contentment, 

"  The  priests  and  Jesuits  here  are  very  busy  in  the 

election  of  knights  and  burgesses  for  this  parliament, 

call  the  people  to  their  masses,  and  there  charge  them, 

on  pain  of  excommunication,  to  give  their  voice  with 

no  protestant.     I  purpose  hereafter  to  question  some 

*of  them,  being  indeed  a  very  insufferable  thing  for 

them  thus  to  interpose  in  causes  which  are  purely 
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as  well  in  the  manner  as  the  matter."  We 
cannot  find  that  king  Charles  was  otherwise 
than  well  contented  with  the  rude  manner 
in  which  his  deputy  treated  his  Irish  sub- 
jects. 

Wentworth  now  issued  his  writ,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  recommend  individuals  for  election 
to  the  various  constituences  in  the  same 
imperious  manner  in  which  he  had  over- 
ruled the  council  and  the  lords,  and  in  his 
despatches  he  repeatedly  boasts  of  his  suc- 
cess in  effecting  the  return  of  what  he  terms 
"  quiet  and  governable  men."  The  chiei 
struggle  in  the  contested  elections  appears 
to  have  been  between  the  recusants  and  the 
protestants,  of  which  the  lord  deputy  spoke 
with  indifference,  for  he  expected  a  firmer 
opposition  from  the  latter  than  from  the 
catholics,  except  that  he  took  steps  to  re- 
press the  undue  interference  of  the  priests, 
which  gave  him  sufficient  cause  for  alarm.* 
When  the  elections  were  ended  it  was  found 
that  Wentworth's  exertions  had  not  been  in 
vain,  and  that  a  house  of  commons  was  re- 
turned in  which  the  king  had  a  considerable 
majority  devoted  to  his  will. 

The  Irish  parliament  met  on  Monday  the 
14th  of  July,  "  undoubtedly,"  says  Wei>t- 
worth,  "  with  the  greatest  civility  and 
splendour  Ireland  ever  saw."  The  lord 
deputy,  the  officers  of  state,  and  the  two 
houses,  proceeded  that  morning  in  imposing 
pomp  to  St.  Patrick's  church,  where  a  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  archbishop  Usher. 
On  Tuesday  morning  the  two  houses  were 
called  together,  and  Wentworth  made  a  long 
speech  to  them,  in  which  he  told  them  that 
the  king  expected  from  this  parliament  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds'  debt  to  be  dis- 
charged, and  twenty  thousand  pounds  a-year 
constant  and  standing  revenue  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  army;  and  informed  them, 
"  that  his  majesty  intended  to  have  two 
sessions  of  this  parliament,  the  one  for 
himself,  the  other  for  them ;  so  as,  if  they 
without  condition  supplied  the  king  this, 
they  might  be  sure  his  majesty  would  go 
along  with  them  in  the  next  meeting, 
through  all  the  expressions  of  a  gracious 
and  good  king,  which  I  fortified  with  the 
best  reasons  I  could,  according  as  in  my 
former  despatches  I  have  discoursed,  and  iu 

civil,  and  of  passing  ill  consequence,  to  warm  and 
inflame  the  subjects  one  against  another,  and  in  the 
last  resort,  to  bring  it  to  a  direct  party  of  protestant 
and  papist,  which  surely  is  to  be  avoided  as  much  as 
may  be,  unless  our  numbers  were  the  greater."  Lord 
Wentworth  to  secretary  Coke,  June  24,  1634.— Straf- 
ford  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  270. 
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the  mildest  manner  I  could,  not  departing 
from  the  dignity  of  the  person  I  had  the 
honour  to  represent.  Which  done,  I  called 
the  lord  chancellor  unto  me,  and  under- 
standing that  there  was  a  muttering  amongst 
them  of  rejecting  the  recorder  of  this  town 
for  their  speaker,  and  choosing  some  other 
of  themselves,  I  directed  the  chancellor  to 
require  them  forthwith  to  assemble  them- 
selves in  their  house  to  choose  their  speaker, 
who  was  to  be  presented  before  me  the  next 
morning  by  nine  of  the  clock,  asking  them 
to  beware  of  falling  into  the  same  incon- 
venience the  last  parliament  here  did,  in 
the  first  act  of  a  house  of  commons,  telling 
them  it  was  not  worth  their  contention, 
considering  the  power  of  allowance  was 
undeniably  in  the  king,  and  that  if  he 
rejected,  they  were  still  to  choose  another 
and  another,  till  his  majesty  approved 
thereof ;  and  that  it  would  be  taken  as  an 
ill  presage  of  some  waywardness  or  froward- 
ness  of  mind  reigning  in  them,  if  they 
should  go  about  to  deny  such  for  their 
speaker  as  should  be  recommended  by  his 
majesty's  privy  council,  which  England  never 
did,  or  to  struggle  in  a  business  wherein  the 
conclusion  must  needs  be  according  to  his 
majesty's  good  will  and  pleasure,  whether 
they  would  or  no. " 

After  being  schooled  in  this  most  uncon- 
stitutional and  unjustifiable  manner,  the 
commons  became  docile  enough,  and,  with- 
out opposition,  they  went  through  the  form 
of  electing  the  speaker  intruded  upon  them 
by  the  government,  who  was  presented  next 
day,  and  on  Thursday,  the  17th,  the  house 
of  commons  proceeded  to  business.  The 
question  of  disputed  elections  was  then 
brought  forward,  and  the  recusant  party 
moved  for  what  they  termed  the  purging  of 
the  house,  by  which  they  hoped  to  unseat  a 
number  of  the  protestant  members,  and  so 
obtain  a  majority  of  Roman  catholics.  In 
the  motion  for  a  committee  of  privileges, 
which  resulted  from  this  debate,  and  in 
which  the  catholics  went  to  a  man  on  one 
side,  and  the  protestants  on  the  other,  it  was 
found  that  the  latter  were  in  a  majority  of 
eight.  "  Having  very  happily,"  writes  Went- 
worth,  "  in  this  trivial  question  discovered 
the  strength  of  both  parties,  and  being  very 
glad  to  find  them  so  even  weighed,  I  confess 
I  now  grew  very  confident  (upon  the  former 
judgment  I  had  made  of  this  meeting)  to 
carry  the  business,  and  so  resolved  to  move 
the  king's  supply  the  next  day." 

It  was  in  the  council  that  the  lord  deputy 
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again  met  with  opposition  to  his  plans.  The 
master  of  the  wards,  Borlase,  had  shown  on 
several  occasions  his  repugnance  to  the  po- 
licy of  lord  Wentworth  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  enforced,  and  he  was  now 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  the  lords 
presidents  of  Connaught  and  Munster,  who 
also  seemed  inclined  to  join  in  opposition  to 
the  present  government.  They  urged  that 
the  question  of  supplies  should  be  delayed 
for  a  few  days,  and  the  council  appears  to 
have  been  not  unwilling  to  accede  to  the 
proposal,  when  Wentworth  had  recourse  to 
his  old  system  of  promises  and  threats, 
urging  upon  them  that  the  king  had  re- 
stricted the  duration  of  the  session  to  three 
weeks,  that  a  week  was  already  passed  in 
the  formalities  of  opening  it,  and  that  they 
would  incur  the  king's  displeasure  by  re- 
tarding his  affairs.  The  president  of  Con- 
naught,  who  by  his  conduct  on  this  occasion 
seems  to  have  given  great  offence  to  the 
lord  deputy,  ventured  to  hazard  a  remark 
on  the  influence  exerted  over  the  determi- 
nation of  the  council  by  Wentworth's 
strong  appeal  to  them ;  on  which  the  latter 
broke  out  again  into  one  of  his  passionate 
addresses — "  understanding  well  enough," 
he  says,  "  whither  that  speech  of  the  presi- 
dent tended,  to  wit  if  the  success  had  not 
answered  expectation,  the  fault  must  have 
dwelt  with  me,  I  roundly  and  earnestly  told 
them,  I  was  very  indifferent  what  resolution 
the  house  should  fall  upon,  serving  too  just 
and  gracious  a  master  ever  to  fear  to  be 
answerable  for  the  success  of  affairs  in  con- 
tingence,  so  long  as  I  did  sincerely  and 
faithfully  endeavour  that  which  I  conceived 
to  be  for  the  best ;  that  there  were  two  ends 
I  had  my  eye  on,  the  one  I  would  infallibly 
attain  unto,  either  a  submission  of  the 
people  to  his  majesty's  just  demands,  or  a 
just  occasion  of  breach,  and  either  would 
content  the  king :  the  first  was  undeniably 
and  evidently  best  for  them  ;  but  could  my 
master  in  his  goodness  consider  himself  apart 
from  his  subjects,  or  these  become  so  ingrate, 
I  spake  it  confidently  upon  the  peril  of  my 
head,  a  breach  shall  be  better  for  him  than 
any  supply  they  could  give  him  in  parlia- 
ment. And  therefore  I  did  desire  that  no 
man  should  deceive  himself;  my  master  was 
not  to  seek  in  his  councils,  nor  was  he  a 
prince  that  either  could  or  would  be  denied 
just  things." 

The  council  was  brow-beaten  again,  and 
next  day  the  question  was  brought  regularly 
before  the  house  of  commons,  which,  as 
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Wentworth  expected,  granted  all  that  was 
asked  of  them  without  the  slightest  reluc- 
tance. The  whole  business  was  settled  before 
twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  and  Wentworth  sums 
up  what  followed  in  the  statement  that, 
"  the  rest  of  this  session  we  have  entertained 
and  spun  them  out  in  discourses,  but  kept 
them  nevertheless  from  concluding  anything, 
yet  have  finished  within  the  first  limited 
time."  "  And  thus,  sir,"  he  says  to  secre- 
tary Coke,  "  have  we  already,  God  be 
praised!  attained  more  than  ever  I  durst  put 
you  in  hope  of  on  that  side,  which  I  can, 
next  to  his  majesty's  wisdom,  ascribe  to 
nothing  so  much  as  the  secrecy  wherewith 
this  business  hath  been  carried  on  all  sides, 
which  I  crave  leave  still  instantly  and  hum- 
bly to  recommend  to  his  majesty  to  be 
observed  in  the  course  of  his  affairs  here,  as 
being  indeed  of  far  more  consequence  and 
assurance  than  you  can,  I  persuade  myself, 
possibly  believe  on  that  side;  and,  in  good 
faith,  I  am  infinitely  comforted  to  serve  so 
secret  a  master,  and  in  being  assisted  with  so 
secret  a  secretary  as  yourself." 

The  subserviency  of  lord  deputy  Went- 
worth's  house  of  commons  was  complete, 
and  it  was  exhibited  in  several  tyrannical 
infractions  of  the  freedom  of  debate.  Sir 
Robert  Talbot,  one  of  the  few  members  of 
the  popular  party  who  had  obtained  seats, 
was  betrayed,  in  the  warmth  of  debate,  into 
some  unguarded  reflections  upon  Went- 
worth's  conduct,  upon  which  he  was  imme- 
diately expelled  from  the  house,  and  com- 
mitted to  close  custody  until  he  should 
demand  his  pardon  of  the  lord  deputy  on  his 
knees. 

The  opposition  was  much  stronger  in  the 
upper  house,  where  several  of  the  great 
Anglo-Irish  lords  shewed  an  inclination  to 
resist  the  scornful  treatment  they  received 
from  their  governor.  This  feeling  was  exhi- 
bited somewhat  openly  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session,  and  the  example  was 
set  by  a  young  nobleman,  not  only  influen- 
tial by  his  wealth  and  power,  but  respected 
for  the  faithful  and  eminent  services  which  his 
family  had  rendered  to  the  crown.  This  was 
the  earl  of  Ormond,  who  had  only  lately  come 
of  age,  and  whom  Wentworth  had  made 
several  attempts  to  conciliate.  Wentworth 
had  revived  an  old  order  of  the  lord  deputy 
Chichester,  which  prohibited  the  members 
from  entering  their  respective  houses  of  par- 
liament with  their  swords,  and  which  seems 
to  h.-ive  been  intended  to  provide  against  the 
dangerous  disputes  to  which  the  sensitive 


feelings  of  the  natives  of  the  Emerald  Isle 
were  prone.  We  are  not  informed  that  any 
reluctance  had  been  shown  on  the  preceding 
occasion  to  yielding  obedience  to  this  order; 
but  the  lords  appear  to  have  been  more 
tenacious  of  their  privileges,  now  that  they 
were  confronted  with  the  imperiousness  of 
lord  Wentworth,  and  they  felt  humiliated 
when  the  usher  of  the  black  rod,  stationed 
at  the  entrance  of  the  house  of  lords,  de- 
manded their  swords.  The  young  earl  of 
Ormond  refused  to  deliver  up  the  necessary 
ensign  of  his  dignity,  and,  when  the  demand 
was  repeated  in  a  rude  and  peremptory 
manner,  he  told  the  officer  that,  if  he 
received  his  sword,  it  would  be  through  his 
body,  and  then  walked  indignantly  to  his 
seat.  Wentworth  was  highly  incensed  at 
this  act  of  resistance  to  his  will,  and  he 
summoned  the  earl  of  Ormond  before  the 
council  to  answer  for  his  disobedience.  The 
young  lord  appeared  without  hesitation, 
boldly  avowed  the  fact  with  which  he  was 
charged,  unaccompanied  with  any  expres- 
sions of  regret,  for  he  said  that  he  had 
received  the  investiture  of  his  earldom  per 
cincturam  gladii,  by  the  girding  on  of  the 
sword,  and  he  was  not  only  entitled,  but 
bound  by  the  king's  command,  to  attend 
his  duty  in  parliament  gladio  cinctus.  The 
lord  deputy  was  embarrassed  by  the  spirited 
conduct  of  the  young  nobleman;  his  own 
inclination  was  to  crush  him,  but  he  con- 
sulted with  his  intimate  friends,  and  by 
their  advice  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate 
the  earl  of  Ormond,  who  was  immediately 
afterwards  named  a  member  of  the  privy 
council.  Other  noblemen  wese  treated  with 
less  indulgence.  The  earl  of  Kildare,  who 
had  married  into  the  family  of  the  earl  of 
Cork,  and  was  even  on  that  ground  obnox- 
ious to  the  lord  deputy,  was  selected  as  a 
special  example  of  ministerial  severity. 
Provoked  at  some  neglect  shown  to  him  by 
lord  Wentworth  he  sent  his  proxy,  and 
absented  himself  from  parliament,  upon 
which  the  king  by  letter  commanded  his 
personai  attendance.  In  obedience  to  the 
royal  commands  he  appeared  in  his  place  in 
the  upper  house,  and  there  distinguished 
himself  by  his  opposition  to  all  Wentworth's 
measures.  The  lord  deputy,  in  his  resent- 
ment, treated  the  earl  of  Kildare  with  so 
much  insolence  that  the  latter  hurried  over 
to  England,  without  licence,  with  the  in- 
tention, as  it  was  supposed,  of  laying 
his  complaints  before  the  throne.  But 
Wentworth's  dispatches  had  closed  the  royal 
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ears,  and  the  earl  was  obliged  to  obtain 
the  king's  favour  by  a  humble  submission, 
and  a  promise  of  supporting  the  policy  of 
the  crown. 

The  scornful  tone  in  which  Wentworth 
spoke  to  the  Irish  lords,  increased  the  oppo- 
sition in  the  upper  house,  where  his  mea- 
sures were  criticised  with  severity.  The 
peers  complained  loudly  of  public  griev- 
ances ;  pressed  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
royal  promise  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
graces  in  a  manner  which  was  particularly 
offensive  to  Wentworth;  and  were  espe- 
cially urgent  for  the  establishment  of  the 
article  which  limited  the  king's  claims  on 
their  lands  to  a  retrospect  of  sixty  years. 
This  question  was  very  embarrassing  to  the 
deputy  and  the  king,  who  were  secretly 
contemplating  new  and  extensive  schemes 
of  confiscation.  Going  further  than  this, 
the  lords  drew  up  several  laws,  which  they 
conceived  necessary  for  the  public  good, 
and,  after  warmly  debating  upon  them,  they 
ordered  the  attorney-general  to  draw  them 
up  into  formal  acts,  that  they  might  be 
transmitted  to  England.  This  of  course 
was  contrary  to  Poynings'  act,  which  was 
now  found  to  be  an  extraordinary  instru- 
ment of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  crown, 
and  Wentworth  therefore  was  not  inclined 
to  allow  any  breach  of  it.  But  following 
his  usual  path  of  astuteness  and  secrecy,  he 
quietly  allowed  them  to  go  on  debating  and 
making  laws,  till  the  last  day  of  the  session, 
and  then,  when  he  met  the  two  houses  to 
put  an  end  to  it,  he  deliberately  informed 
the  lords  that  all  their  labours  had  been  in 
vain,  and  entered  a  formal  protest  against 
the  acts  they  had  passed,  as  being  annulled 
by  the  non-observance  of  the  statute  of 
Poynings.  "  There  cannot  be  anything  in- 
vaded," says  Wentworth  to  secretary  Coke, 
"  which  in  reason  of  state  ought  to  be  by 
his  majesty's  deputy  preserved  with  a  more 
hallowed  care  than  Poynings'  act,  and  which 
I  shall  never  willingly  suffer  to  be  touched 
or  blemished,  more  than  my  right  eye." 

In  the  commons  also  there  were  a  few 
bold  and  troublesome  members,  led  on  by  the 
lords  of  Fingal  and  Ranelagh,  who  seized 
every  opportunity  of  reminding  the  minis- 
try of  the  king's  graces,  and  were  especially 
urgent  for  that  which  made  sixty  years'  pos- 
session a  sufficient  title  to  their  estates. 
\\Yntworth  allowed  this  to  pass  until  the 
supplies  were  secured,  and  then  he  assumec 
a  higher  and  more  arbitrary  tone  on  the 
subject  of  the  graces.  But  he  again  effected 
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lis  object  by  a  mixture  of  violence  and 
cunning.  The  privy  council  had  been  raised 
jy  the  present  lord  deputy  into  a  power 
under  his  own  control,  which  stood  as  a 
jarrier  between  the  king  and  the  parlia- 
ment ;  and  now,  after  having  first  consulted 
with  one  or  two  of  its  members,  he  suddenly 
called  the  council  together,  and  compelled 
t  to  a  resolution  that  a  number  of  the 
graces,  and  particularly  that  of  sixty  years' 
possession,  were  inconsistent  with  the  int.  - 
rests  of  the  crown,  and  they  not  only  deter- 
mined against  confirming  them  in  parlia- 
ment, but  they  drew  up  a  petition  to  the 
sing,  dictated  of  course  by  Wentworth, 
xpressing  their  general  and  particular 
scruples,  and  praying  that  a  great  number 
of  the  graces  might  be  annulled.  "  And 
so,"  says  Wentworth,  "  putting  in  ourselves 
mean  betwixt  them  (the  parliament)  and 
bis  majesty's  pretended  engagement,  we 
take  the  hard  part  wholly  from  his  majesty 
and  bear  it  ourselves,  as  well  as  we  may, 
and  yet  no  way  conclude  his  majesty  to 
apply  all  the  grace  to  himself,  which  yet  I 
trust  he  will  not  enlarge  further  than  stands 
with  wisdom,  reason,  and  the  prosperity  of 
his  own  affairs." 

The  dexterity  with  which  the  lord  deputy 
had  relieved  the  king  of  his  difficulties  with 
regard  to  the  graces,  had  given  the  most 
lively  satisfaction  at  court.  Archbishop 
Laud,  who  had  written  jokingly  against  the 
Irish  lords  in  opposition,  under  the  figura- 
tive title  of  Irish  Salmon,  and  had  received 
for  answer  that  the  salmon  of  that  country 
was  the  worst  in  the  whole  world,  rejoined 
with  good  reason,  if  with  somewhat  of  levity, 
in  a  letter  written  to  Wentworth  after  the 
end  of  the  first  session  of  his  parliament, — 
"  Now,  fie  upon  it,  if  the  salmon  of  that 
river  be  bad,  yet  your  loss  is  the  less,  since 
you  have  so  many  trouts  that  may  be  tickled 
into  anything,  or  anything  out  of  them." 
The  king  could  not  conceal  his  joy,  and  he 
began  the  first  dispatch  he  addressed  per- 
sonally to  the  lord  deputy  after  receiving 
information  of  his  proceedings  with  the 
privy  council  on  the  subject  of  the  graces, 
with  a  strong  declaration  of  his  approval. 
"  Wentworth,"  the  king  writes,  "  before  I 
answer  any  of  your  particular  letters  to 
me,  I  must  tell  you  that  your  last  public 
dispatcli  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  con- 
tentment, and  especially  for  keeping  of  the 
envy  of  a  necessary  negative  from  me,  of 
those  unreasonable  graces  that  that  people 
expected  of  me."  Thus  vas  completed  an 
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act  of  political  fraud  and  treachery  which 
casts  equal  disgrace  upon  the  memories 
of  the  king  and  his  minister.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  character  or  utility  of 
the  graces  themselves,  Charles  had  delibe- 
rately sold  them  to  the  Irish  in  consideration 
for  a  certain  sum  of  money;  he  had  deceit- 
fully put  off  the  necessary  confirmation 
until  the  time  had  arrived  for  receiving  the 
last  instalment  of  the  price  for  which  he  sold 
them;  he  led  the  Irish  on  in  the  just  expec- 
tation of  their  speedy  confirmation  to  give 
him  other  money;  and  then,  when  he  could 
no  longer  temporise,  he  deliberately  broke 
all  his  own  engagements. 

After  being  thus  relieved  from  all  appre- 
hensions as  to  the  chief  results  to  which  the 
king  and  Wentworth  looked  from  an  Irish 
parliament,  the  lord  deputy  pursued  with 
more  boldness  his  design  of  breaking  and 
humbling  the  great  Irish  lords  and  land- 
holders who  offered  any  opposition  to  his 
schemes  of  aggrandizing  the  crown.  Sir 
William  Parsons  and  the  earl  of  Cork  stood 
foremost  among  the  salmon  which  were  the 
object  of  archbishop  Laud's  scornful  mirth. 
From  his  first  coming  Wentworth  had  con- 
ceived a  deep  jealousy  of  the  "  great"  earl, 
and  determined,  in  his  own  words,  "  to  bring 
him  down,"  and  he  added  that,  if  he  could 
humble  this  powerful  nobleman,  he  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  any  one  else  in  Ireland. 
With  regard  to  Lord  Cork,  Wentworth  soon 
found  opportunities  of  indulging  his  enmity. 
Among  the  numerous  and  extensive  estates 
of  which  that  nobleman  had  obtained  pos- 
session, were  some  which  had  originally 
belonged  to  the  church.  Laud,  who  had 
impressed  Wentworth  with  his  own  high 
notions  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  had  urged 
him  with  great  earnestness  to  effect  a  gene- 
ral restoration  of  church  property ;  and 
immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  he 
directed  proceedings  to  be  instituted  against 
the  earl  of  Cork,  to  ascertain  his  title  to  the 
lands  in  question.  Another  circumstance 
was  soon  afterwards  made  a  subject  of  hostile 
proceedings,  which  was  the  more  vexatious, 
as  it  touched  lord  Cork's  private  vanity. 
The  earl  had  erected  an  ostentatious  family 
monument  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick's, 
in  Dublin,  which  covered  the  remains  of  his 
second  wife,  and  of  some  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  her  family.  According  to  the  new 
high  church  doctrines  of  Laud,  the  spot 
occupied  by  this  monument  belonged  to 
what  he  affected  to  call  the  great  altar,  and 
information  of  this  circumstance  was  carried 


to  "  the  pope  of  Canterbury,"  as  the  arbi- 
trary primate  of  England  was  popularly 
called.  Laud  had,  through  the  lord  deputy, 
who  seems  to  have  partaken  in  the  prelate's 
leaning  towards  the  old  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies of  catholic  worship,  caused  the  old 
communion  table  or  great  altar  to  be  restored 
in  name  and  position  in  the  chapel  of  Dublin 
castle,  and  he  was  determined  to  effect  the 
same  change  in  the  cathedral,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  was  necessary  to  demolish  lord  Cork's 
family  monument.  The  earl  resisted;  and 
archbishop  Usher  and  bishop  Bedel  inter- 
fered in  his  favour.  But  the  lord  deputy 
was  resolved  to  carry  out  Laud's  views  in  a 
case  which  offered  him  the  additional  gratifi- 
cation of  humbling  his  powerful  enemy; 
he  listened  to  no  persuasions  or  expostu- 
lations, and  the  dispute  arising  from  that 
measure  remained  long  a  source  of  bitter 
rancour  between  them. 

The  subsequent  session  of  this  parliament 
exhibited  more  turbulence,  for  the  declara- 
tion made  by  Wentworth,  at  its  commence- 
ment, that  he  and  the  council  had  resolved 
the  graces  should  not  be  confirmed,  with 
which  therefore  they  were  directed  not  to 
meddle,  had  irritated  the  recusants,  who 
took  every  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their 
ill-humour.  In  consequence  of  their  oppo- 
sition some  few  provisions  intended  by 
Wentworth  for  the  public  good  were  de- 
feated, on  which  the  lord  deputy  declared 
his  intention  of  enforcing  them  by  virtue  of 
the  royal  prerogative.  It  was  but  a  petty 
fulfilment  of  the  threat  that  the  king  would 
do  without  the  parliament  if  it  were  not 
subservient  to  his  will.  Yet  a  number  of 
acts  of  considerable  importance  for  the  re- 
form of  the  civil  government  and  condition 
of  the  country  were  passed,  and  the  more 
valuable  laws  of  the  English  statute-book 
were  adopted  in  Ireland.  On  the  whole, 
Wentworth  was  so  well  satisfied  with  this 
parliament  that  it  was  his  wish  to  continue 
it  by  prorogation.  The  king,  however,  who 
had  now  taken  an  unconquerable  dislike  to 
parliaments,  was  decidedly  averse  to  this 
measure.  "  My  reasons,"  said  Charles,  "  are 
grounded  upon  my  experience  of  them  here. 
They  are  of  the  nature  of  cats;  they  ever 
grow  curst  with  age,  so  that  if  ye  will  have 
good  of  them  put  them  off  handsomely  when 
they  come  to  any  age,  for  young  ones  are 
ever  most  tractable.  And  in  earnest  you 
will  find  that  nothing  can  more  conduce  to 
the  beginning  of  a  new  than  the  well-ending 
of  the  former  parliament;  wherefore,  now 
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that  \ve   are  well,  let  us  content  ourselves 
therewith." 

Among  the  Irish  protestant  clergy,  who 
had  taken  a  strong  shade  of  puritanism, 
Wentworth's  measures  met  with  more  real 
obstruction  than  among  the  laity.  The  con- 
fession of  the  Anglo-Irish  church,  as  drawn 
up  by  Usher,  was  more  anti-catholic  than 
that  established  in  England ;  and  it  was  one 
of  the  objects  of  Wentworth's  mission  to 
establish  a  uniformity  between  the  two 
churches  in  form  and  doctrine.  With  this 
object,  as  well  as  to  grant  their  share  of  the 
subsidies  to  the  crown,  a  convocation  of  the 
clergy  was  called  to  sit  at  the  same  time 
witli  the  second  session  of  the  parliament. 
They  willingly  granted  the  subsidies,  and 
then  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  eccle- 
siastical reforms,  which  were  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  disorders  that  had  crept  into  the 
protestant  church  in  that  island — sectarian 
differences,  alienation  of  church  property, 
ignorance  and  negligence  in  the  clergy.  The 
convocation  entered  upon  all  these  subjects 
with  zeal,  and  the  lord  deputy  reckoned 
fully  upon  the  same  subserviency  among  the 
clergy  which  he  had  found  elsewhere. 

At  length  the  house  of  convocation  came 
to  the  grand  measure  of  imposing  the  arti- 
cles of  the   church   of  England  upon   the 
Irish  church,  and  abolishing  the  Irish  arti- 
cles.    The    primate,   Usher,    who   presided 
over  the  clergy,  had  given  Wentworth  reason 
to  believe  that  he  would  be  able  to  pass  this 
measure  without   difficulty;    and  the   lord 
deputy,  whose  attention  had  been  absorbed 
in    some   bitter   discussions   raised   by   the 
recusants  in  parliament,  allowed  the  clergy 
to  run  their  own  course,  until  he  was  sud- 
denly   alarmed    by   intimations    that    that 
course  had  taken  an  unexpected  direction. 
On  inquiry  he  learnt  that,  instead  of  accept- 
ing entire  the  articles  of  the  English  church, 
the  convocation  had  appointed  a  select  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  book  of  canons,  and 
they  had  not  only  regularly  gone  through  il 
and  marked  which  were  to  be  omitted  anc 
which  retained,  but  they  had  tacked  to  the 
fifth   article   the  obnoxious  articles  of  the 
church  of  Ireland,  which  were  to  be  allowec 
and  received  under  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion.    The  report  of  the  select  committee 
was  already  drawn  up,  and  on  the  point  o 
being  presented  to   the  convocation,  when 
j  the  lord  deputy  sent,  in  an  angry  temper 
for   the   chairman   of  the  committee,   dean 
Andrews,  ordering  him  to  bring  the  book  o 
canons,  as  marked  by  them,  and  the  report 
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A   new    <  ccasion    was    afforded    for    the 
isplay  of  Wentworth's  temper.     "  When  I 
aine  to  open  the  book,"  he  says,  "  and  run 
)ver  their  deliberandums  in  the  margin,  I 
onfess  I  was  not  so  much  moved  since  I  came 
nto  Ireland.     I  told  him,  certainly  not  a 
.ean  of  Limerick,  but  an  Ananias,  had  sat 
n  the  chair  of  that  committee;    however, 
ure  I  was,  Ananias  had  been  there  in  spirit, 
f  not  in  body,  with  all  the  fraternities  and 
:onventicles    of    Amsterdam;     that   I   was 
ishamed  and  scandalized  with  it  above  mea- 
ure.     I  therefore  said  he  should  leave  the  j 
>ook  and  draught  with  me,  and  that  I  did 
ommand  him,  upon  his  allegiance,  he  should 
report  nothing  to  the  house  from  that  com- 
nittee   till   he   had  heard  again    from    me. 
Being  thus  nettled  I  gave  present  direction 
"or  a  meeting,  and  warned  the  primate,  the 
>ishops   of   Meath,    Kilmore,    Rapho,    and 
Derry,  together  with  dean  Lesley  the  prolo- 
cutor,  and  all   those  who  had  been  of  the 
committee,  to  be  with  me  the  next  morning. 
Then  I  publicly  told  them  how  unlike  cler- 
gymen,  that  owed   canonical   obedience   to 
;heir  superiors,  they  had  proceeded  in  their 
committee;  how  unheard  a  part  it  was  for  a 
"ew  petty  clerks  to  presume  to  make  articles 
of  faith  without  the  privity  or  consent  of 
state  or  bishop ;  what  a  spirit  of  Brownism 
and  contradiction  I  observed  in  their  deliber- 
andums, as  if  indeed  they  purposed  at  once 
to  take  away  all  government  and  order  forth 
of  the  church,  and  leave  every  man  to  choose 
bis  own  high  place,  where  liked  him  best. 
But  these  heady  and  arrogant  courses  they 
must  know  I  was  not  to  endure ;  nor,  if  they 
were  disposed  to  be  frantic  in  this  dead  and 
cold  season  of  the  year  (the  middle  of  De- 
cember), would  I  suffer  them  either  to  be 
mad  in  the  convocation  or  in  their  pulpits. 
First,   then,   I  required   dean   Andrews,  as 
formerly,    that    he    should    report    nothing 
from  the  committee  to  the  house.    Secondly, 
I   enjoined    dean   Lesley,   their  prolocutor, 
that  in  case  any  of  the  committee  should 
propound  any  question  herein,  yet  that  he 
should  not  put  it,  but  break  up  the  sitting 
for    that    time,    and    acquaint    me    withal. 
Thirdly,  that  he  should  put  no  question  at 
all  touching  the  receiving  or  not  of  the  arti- 
cles  of  the   church  of  Ireland.     Fourthly, 
that  he  should  put  the  question  for  allow- 
ing and  receiving  the  articles  of  England, 
wherein  he  was  by  name  and  in  counting  to 
take    their   votes,   barely,   content,    or    not 
content,   without  admitting  any  other  dis- 
course at  all,  for  I  would  not  endure  that 
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the  articles  of  the  church  of  England  should 
be  disputed.  And,  finally,  because  there 
should  be  no  question  in  the  canon  that  was 
thus  to  be  voted,  I  did  desire  my  lord  pri- 
mate would  be  pleased  to  frame  it,  and  after 
I  had  perused  it  I  would  send  the  prolocu- 
tor a  draught  of  the  canons  to  be  propounded 
inclosed  in  a  letter  of  my  own.  This  meet- 
ing thus  broke  off,  there  were  some  hot 
spirits,  sons  of  thunder,  amongst  them,  who 
moved  that  they  should  petition  me  for  a 
free  synod;  but,  in  fine,  they  could  not 
agree  amongst  themselves  who  should  put 
the  bell  about  the  cat's  neck,  and  so  this 
likewise  vanished." 

After  intimating  some  doubts  that  Usher 
was  not  altogether  disapproving  of  these 
independent  proceedings,  Wentworth  con- 
tinues : — "  The  primate  accordingly  framed 
a  canon,  which  I  not  so  well  approving, 
drew  up  one  myself,  more  after  the  words  of 
the  canon  in  England,  which  I  held  best  for 
me  to  keep  as  close  to  as  I  could,  and  then 
sent  it  to  my  lord.  His  grace  came  instantly 
unto  me,  and  told  me  he  feared  the  canon 
would  never  pass  in  such  form  as  I  had  made 
it,  but  he  was  hopeful,  as  he  had  drawn  it,  it 
might;  and  besought  me,  therefore,  to  think 
a  little  better  of  it.  But  I  confess,  having 
taken  a  little  jealousy  that  his  proceedings 
were  not  open  and  free  to  those  views  I  had 
my^eye  upon,  it  was  too  late  now  either  to 
persuade  or  affright  me.  I  told  his  lord- 
ship I  was  resolved  to  put  it  to  them  in 


those  very  words,  and  was  most  confident 
there  were  not  six  in  the  houses  that  would 
refuse  him,  telling  him  by  the  sequel  we 
should  see  whether  his  lordship  or  myself 
better  understood  their  minds  on  that  point, 
and  by  that  I  would  be  content  to  be 
judged." 

The  lord  deputy  then  had  recourse 
to  his  ordinary  system  of  overawing  indi- 
viduals, and  the  convocation  passed  the 
canon  as  he  had  worded  it.  "  I  am  not 
ignorant,"  he  says  exultingly,  in  his  letter 
to  archbishop  Laud  describing  this  transac- 
tion, "  that  my  stirring  therein  w'll  be 
strangely  reported  and  censured  on  that  side ; 
and  how  I  shall  be  able  to  sustain  my- 
self against  your  Prynnes,  Pyms,  and  Bens, 
with  the  rest  of  that  generation  of  odd 
names  and  natures,  the  Lord  knows  !"  And 
then  he  concludes,  "  Now  I  can  say  the 
king  is  as  absolute  here  as  any  prince  in  the 
whole  world  can  be,  and  may  be  still,  ii 
it  be  not  spoiled  on  that  side.  For  so  long 
as  his  majesty  shall  have  here  a  deputy  ot 
faith  and  understanding,  and  that  he  be 
preserved  in  credit  and  independent  upon 
any  but  the  king  himself,  let  it  be  laid  as  a 
ground,  it  is  the  deputy's  fault  if  the  king 
be  denied  any  reasonable  desire." 

The  articles  originally  drawn  up  by 
Usher  were  in  the  sequel  retained  by  the 
Irish  church,  in  spite  of  Wentworth's  repug- 
nance. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE   INQUISITIONS    AND   PLANTATIONS   IN    CONN  AUGHT;    THE    PERSECUTION    OF 
LORD  MOUNTNORRIS  AND  OTHERS;  WENTWORTH'S  REFORMS. 


S  soon  as  the  close  of 
5  the  second  session 
of  Wentworth's 
parliament  had 
released  him,  he 
turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  grand 
scheme  which  had 
hitherto  been  kept  in  the  background.  The 
landholders  of  Connaught  had,  by  their  share 
in  giving  the  voluntary  contribution,  the 
privilege  of  being  no  longer  molested  in  their 


just  tilles  to  their  estates,  which  had  been 
threatened  by  the  late  king's  rage  for  plan- 
tations. The  plunder  (for  in  the  manner 
the  inquiry  was  conducted  it  deserves  no 
better  name),  was  too  tempting  to  be  fore- 
gone, and  the  equitable  law,  established  in 
England,  which  made  sixty  years'  possession 
a  title,  was  refused,  because  it  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  royal  designs  of  confiscation.  In 
the  correspondence  between  the  king  and 
his  ministers  and  the  lord  deputy,  the  exist- 
ence of  this  scheme  of  inquisition  into  the 
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titles  of  the  estates  of  the  lords  and  gentle- 
men of  Connaught,  as  one  of  the  grand 
objects  of  Wentworth's  mission,  is  not 
denied.  But  it  was  an  act  of  bold  rapacity 
at  which  the  lord  deputy  at  first  shrunk,  and 
in  some  of  his  letters  he  confesses  his  ina- 
bility to  discover  any  pretext  for  laying 
claim  to  them.  By  the  graces,  as  originally 
granted,  the  king  had  virtually  pledged  his 
own  word  that  the  Irish  landholders  should 
not  be  molested  in  their  titles.  Of  these 
graces,  however,  the  king  had  now  been 
relieved  by  a  discreditable  stratagem,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1635  Wentworth  proceeded 
to  find  what  he  calls  the  king's  "just  and 
honourable  title"  to  the  estates  in  Connaught. 
The  lord  deputy  began  with  the  district 
in  which  he  expected  to  find  the  readiest 
submission  to  his  will,  that  their  willingness 
might  serve  as  an  example  to  the  others; 
and  he  selected  as  the  first  scene  of  his 
labours  the  county  of  Roscommon.  He 
began  by  giving  order  that  none  should  be 
returned  on  the  jury  but  men  of  "  the  best 
estates  and  understandings;"  not  in  order  to 
secure  a  wise  verdict,  but  because,  he  says  in 
his  letter  to  court,  "  I  resolved  to  have  persons 
of  such  means  as  might  answer  the  king  a 
round  fine  in  the  castle  chamber,  in  case  they 
should  prevaricate ; "  and  although  he  adds, 
"  who,  in  all  seeming,  even  out  of  that  rea- 
son would  be  more  fearful  to  tread  shame- 
fully and  imprudently  aside  from  the  truth, 
than  such  as  had  less  or  nothing  to  lose,"  he 
evidently  means  by  "  the  truth"  simply  the 
king's  title.  Hearing  that  some  apprehen- 
sion still  existed,  he  called  a  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal gentry  before  the  commissioners,  and 
desired  them  to  acquaint  the  rest  of  the 
country  with  the  object  of  their  inquiry, 
namely,  to  "  find  a  clear  and  undoubted  title 
in  the  crown  to  the  province  of  Connaught;" 
declaring  that  it  was  his  majesty's  "gracious 
pleasure"  that  the  landholders  whom  he 
sought  to  dispossess  should  be  allowed  coun- 
j  sel  in  their  defence,  "  being,"  he  says,  "  a 
favour  never  before  afforded  to  any  upon 
I  taking  of  these  kind  of  inquisitions."  He 
adds,  "  With  this  I  left  them  marvellously 
much  satisfied,  for  a  few  good  words  please 
I  them  more  than  you  can  imagine." 

The  first  step  of  the  victims  of  Charles 
and  Wentworth's  policy  was  to  present  a 
petition,  demanding  a  longer  time,  on  the 
plea  that  they  were  unprepared.  To  this 
the  lord  deputy  refused  to  listen,  telling 
them  they  had  had  sufficient  notice  of  his 
intentions,  and  he  proceeded  at  once  to 
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work.  According  to  his  custom,  he  made 
use  of  a  mixture  of  persuasions  and  threats, 
telling  them  that  the  king's  intentions  were 
solely  for  their  own  good,  his  aim  being  "  to 
effect  them  a  civil  and  rich  people;"  that  it 
was  his  condescension  to  come  before  them 
in  this  way  and  submit  that  they  should 
judge  of  his  rights  ;  and  that  if  they  denied 
them  he  had  a  more  direct  way  of  enforcing 
them,  while  they  by  their  opposition  would 
have  ceased  to  merit  his  indulgence.  "  So 
then,  if  they  would  be  inclined  to  truth  and 
do  best  for  themselves,  they  were  undoubt- 
edly to  find  the  title  for  the  king.  If  they 
were  passionately  resolved  to  go  over  all 
bounds  to  their  own  will,  and  without  re- 
spect at  all  to  their  own  good,  to  do  that 
which  were  simply  best  for  his  majesty,  then 
I  should  advise  them  roughly  and  pertina- 
ciously to  deny  to  find  any  title  at  all.  And 
there,"  continues  the  lord  deputy,  "  I  left 
them  to  chant  together,  as  they  call  it,  over 
their  evidence."  But  the  language  used  by 
Wentworth  had  produced  its  full  effect,  and 
next  day  the  jury  of  Roscommon  found  the 
king's  title  "  without  scruple  or  hesitation." 
The  example  of  Roscommon  produced  an 
equally  ready  acquiescence  in  Sligo  and 
Mayo,  which  had  been  hastened  by  the  pro- 
mise that  the  landholders  should  be  allowed 
to  purchase  new  titles  at  a  low  composition. 
The  facility  with  which  the  plans  of  spolia- 
tion were  carried  through  in  these  counties 
is  understood  without  difficulty,  when  we 
consider  that  the  juries  were  all  packed,  and 
that  bribes  were  not  spared  with  the  judges. 
In  his  confidential  letters  to  the  king,  Went- 
worth speaks  without  restraint  of  such  tran- 
sactions. "  Your  majesty,"  he  says  on  one 
occasion,  "  was  graciously  pleased,  upon  my 
humble  advice,  to  bestow  four  shillings  in 
the  pound  upon  your  lord  chief  justice  and 
lord  chief  baron  in  this  kingdom,  out  of  the 
first  yearly  rent  raised  upon  the  commission 
of  defective  titles,  which,  upon  observation, 
I  find  to  be  the  best  given  money  that  ever 
was ;  for  now  they  attend  to  it  with  a  care 
and  diligence,  such  as  it  were  their  own  pri- 
vates; and  most  certain  the  gaining  to  them- 
selves every  four  shillings,  once  paid,  shall 
better  your  revenue  for  ever  after  at  least 
five  pounds." 

The  only  county  that  now  remained  to  be 
visited  was  Galway,  where  the  commission- 
ers anticipated  a  different  reception  to  that 
they  had  hitherto  met  with.  The  earl  of 
Clanrickard,  who  was  the  chief  landed  pro- 
prietor in  this  district,  was  resolute  in  his 
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determination  to  resist  the  attempt  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  estates;  and  the  population 
in  general,  being  Irish  and  catholics,  were 
not  so  well  affected  to  the  English  govern- 
ment. The  lord  deputy  had  received  private 
information  of  the  resistance  he  was  to  en- 
counter, and  in  his  usual  haughty  language 
he  exclaims  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  I  could 
wish  that  county  would  stand  out,  for  I  am 
well  assured  it  shall  turn  to  his  majesty's 
advantage  if  they  do."  He  proceeded  into 
Galway  about  the  middle  of  August,  and, 
as  if  resolved  to  beard  the  great  earl  of  Clan- 
rickard,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  that 
nobleman's  home  at  Portumna,  and  there 
held  the  commission  which  was  to  question 
his  title  to  his  estates.  Yet  the  jury  stood 
firm  in  spite  of  the  pressing  manner  in  which 
Wentworth  charged  them,  and,  to  use  the 
deputy's  own  language,  "  most  obstinately 
and  perversely  refused  to  find  for  his  ma- 
jesty, though  we  endeavoured  to  satisfy 
them  several  ways  beyond  any  we  had  taken 
in  any  of  the  other  three  counties." 

Wentworth  was  enraged  at  this  resistance 
to  his  will,  and  declared  that  he  would  make 
such  an  example  of  the  people  of  Connaught 
that  no  subsequent  Irish  jury  would  dare  to 
give  a  verdict  against  the  king.  He  began 
by  fining  the  sheriff  a  thousand  pounds  for 
returning  what  he  designated  as  a  packed 
jury;  and  the  latter  he  cited  into  the  castle 
chamber,  fined  them  four  thousand  pounds 
each,  and  threw  them  and  the  sheriff  into 
prison  until  they  should  pay  their  fines,  and 
acknowledge  their  offence  in  the  court 
on  their  knees.  The  sheriff  died  in  pri- 
son. We  may  quote,  as  an  instance  of 
the  severity  with  which  Wentworth  treated 
the  jurors,  that  when  one  of  them  pulled 
by  the  sleeve  his  companion  while  he  was 
undergoing  examination,  the  lord  deputy 
chose  to  interpret  this  act  as  an  attempt  to 
influence  the  person  on  whom  it  was  per- 
formed to  give  his  verdict  against  the  king, 
and  he  fined  him  five  hundred  pounds.  The 
earl  himself,  and  his  nephew,  lord  Clanmor- 
ris,  were  selected  as  special  objects  of  per- 
secution, and  the  former  dying  shortly  after- 
wards his  death  was  generally  believed  to 
have  been  hastened  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  been  treated.  In  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  king,  Wentworth  justifies  his  severity 
on  this  occasion  by  the  advantages  which 
must  result  from  it  to  the  king's  service. 
"  If  it  be  followed  with  just  severity,"  he 
observes,  "  this  opposition  will  prove  of  as 
great  use  to  the  crown  as  any  one  thing  that 
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hath  happened  since  this  plantation  fell  in  a 
proposition.  It  shall  not  only,  with  a  consi- 
derable addition  of  revenue,  bring  security 
to  this  county,  which  of  the  whole  kingdom 
most  requires  it,  but  make  all  the  succeeding 
plantations  pass  with  the  greatest  quietness 
that  can  be  desired.  Whereas  if  this  froward 
humour  be  negligently  or  loosely  handled, 
it  will  not  only  blemish  the  honour  and 
comeliness  of  that  which  is  effected  already, 
but  cut  off  all  hope  of  any  future  plantation. 
For  if  the  contrivers  herein  escape  undisci- 
plined, it  will  so  encourage  the  natives  in 
their  natural  averseness  to  these  services,  as 
they  will  never  in  these  cases  find  any  title 
for  the  crown  hereafter." 

Thus  did  Wentworth  pursue  his  object 
with  unrelenting  resolution.  He  was  deter- 
mined, come  what  would,  that  the  king 
should  have  a  title  to  the  lands  in  Galway. 
"  Nay,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  in 
case  there  be  no  title  to  be  made  good  to 
these  countries  for  the  crown,  yet  should  I 
not  despair  forth  of  reason  of  state,  and  for 
the  strength  and  security  of  the  kingdom, 
to  have  them  passed  to  the  king  by  imme- 
diate act  of  parliament."  On  the  other  hand, 
enraged  at  the  opposition  which  he  had 
encountered,  he  was  earnest  in  the  pursuit 
of  all  who  dared  to  wrestle  with  his  power, 
and  he  was  led  by  this  earnestness  into 
many  acts  of  oppressive  injustice.  To 
punish  the  catholic  lawyers  who  had  pre- 
sumed to  plead  against  the  king's  title  in 
Galway,  he  proceeded  to  enforce  against 
them  individually  the  law  which  required 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  which  was  at  once 
to  disqualify  them  for  their  profession ; 
and,  when  the  landholders  of  Galway 
offered  to  lay  their  griefs  before  the  throne, 
he  wrote  to  the  king,  entreating  him  to 
send  their  agents  back  to  Ireland  as  pri- 
soners, that  they  might  be  rigorously  pro- 
ceeded against  for  having  dared  to  appeal 
against  his  deputy. 

The  landholders,  finding  at  last  that  it 
was  useless  to  struggle  against  Wentworth's 
authority,  came  to  the  resolution  of  surren- 
dering their  estates  to  the  crown,  and  throw- 
ing themselves  upon  the  king's  mercy. 
They  employed  as  their  mediator  with  the 
lord  deputy,  the  young  earl  of  Clanrickanl, 
a  nobleman  of  spirit,  whom  Wentworth  had 
accused  of  being  at  the  head  of  what  he 
designated  as  the  plot  of  the  landholders  of 
Galway  to  cheat  the  king,  and  who  now 
wrote  an  impressive  appeal  to  the  lord  de- 
puty in  their  behalf.  But  the  latter  refused 
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to  be  appeased,  until  he  had  taken  ven- 
geance in  some  form  or  other  on  those  who 
had  offended  him,  and  now  he  required,  as 
the  condition  upon  which  he  would  accept 
the  submission  of  the  landholders,  that  the 
jurors  should  acknowledge  that  they  had 
given  a  false  verdict.  To  this  arbitrary 
proposal,  the  earl  of  Clanrickard  answered 
with  spirit,  that  "  assuredly  so  many  persons 
of  their  quality  would  never  acknowledge  a 
wilful  opposition  or  perjury." 

Among  those  who  fell  under  Wentworth's 
wrath  were  men  of  all  ranks,  and  many  who 
had  served  the  crown  honourably  and  zea- 
lously under  previous  governments.  The 
earl  of  Clanrickard,  whose  death  was  gene- 
rally reported  to  have  been  hastened  by 
the  deputy's  rigour,  was  the  same  who  had 
fought  so  bravely  at  the  battle  of  Kinsale. 
Lord  Wilmot,  who  had  commanded  with  so 
much  distinction  under  Mountjoy,  in  the 
wars  of  the  rebellion,  was  brought  to  ac- 
count for  lands  which  he  was  accused  of 
having  usurped  from  the  crown.  The  earl 
of  Cork,  in  addition  to  other  humiliations, 
had  been  compelled  to  make  similar  restitu- 
tion to  the  church.  Opposition  to  the 
deputy's  will  in  council  or  parliament,  drew 
down  the  same  persecutions  on  the  heads  of 
the  offenders.  A  remarkable  instance  was 
furnished  in  the  person  of  a  distinguished 
English  officer,  sir  Piers  Crosby,  who  had 
been  the  principal  means  of  saving  the  Eng- 
lish army  in  its  retreat  from  the  attack  on 
the  isle  of  Re,  and  who  now  commanded  a 
regiment  in  Ireland,  and  was  a  member  of 
Wentworth's  privy  council.  In  the  second 
session  of  the  Irish  parliament  Crosby  had 
ventured  to  oppose  some  measures  of  the 
government,  for  which  he  was  severely  re- 
primanded by  the  lord  deputy,  and  charged 
with  violating  his  oath  in  voting  in  parlia- 
ment against  bills  which  as  a  member  of  the 
privy  council  he  was  supposed  to  have  assented 
to.  For  this  alleged  offence,  he  was  seques- 
tered from  the  council  board ;  and  when  he 
petitioned  against  this  severity,  and  asked 
leave  to  repair  to  England,  he  not  only  met 
with  a  refusal,  but  Wentworth  procured  an 
order  from  the  king  to  erase  his  name  from 
the  list  of  privy  councillors. 

Nor  did  the  persecution  of  sir  Piers 
Crosby  end  here.  A  libel  containing  severe 
animadversions  on  the  lord  deputy's  conduct 
having  appeared  soon  afterwards,  Crosby  was 
accused,  upon  bare  suspicion,  of  being  the 
author,  and  he  was  committed  to  prison,  and 
his  study  having  been  forcibly  entered,  his 
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papers  were  ransacked  in  the  hope  of  finding 
some  evidence  against  him.  No  copy  of  the 
libel  in  question  could,  however,  be  found 
there,  nor  anything  which  could  fix  upon  him 
the  slightest  share  in  the  composition ;  he  was, 
nevertheless,  proceeded  against  in  the  castle 
chamber  with  the  utmost  severity,  on  the 
charge  of  having  at  least  approved  and  re- 
peated the  libellous  publication.  He  was 
in  the  end  condemned  to  so  heavy  a  fine, 
that  he  only  saved  himself  from  ruin  by 
making  an  humble  submission  to  his  perse- 
cutor. 

A  still  more  flagrant  instance  of  Went- 
worth's excessive  severity  was  exhibited  in 
the  case  of  lord  Mountnorris.  This  noble- 
man, one  of  the  English  adventurers  who 
had  made  their  fortunes  in  Ireland  during  the 
preceding  reign,  had  enjoyed  the  royal  fa- 
vour under  James  and  Charles,  and  was 
represented  by  lord  Wentworth  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  deputyship  as  one  particularly 
attached  to  the  interests  of  the  crown.  He 
had  subsequently,  however,  given  offence, 
apparently  by  some  acts  of  opposition,  and 
in  the  April  of  1635  the  lord  deputy  speaks 
of  him  as  "  an  officer  of  no  great  nor  quick 
endeavours  in  his  majesty's  service,  a  person 
held  by  us  all  that  hear  him  to  be  most 
impertinent  and  troublesome  in  the  debate 
of  all  business ;  and,  indeed,  so  weary  are 
we  of  him,  that,  I  dare  say,  there  is  not  one 
of  us  willing  to  join  with  him  in  any  private 
council."  He  adds,  "his  course  of  life  is 
very  scandalous,  indeed,  a  dishonour  to  the 
place,  being  extremely  given  to  good  fellow- 
ship ;  and  it  seems  in  that  humour  is  so  full 
of  talk,  that  it  is  the  recreation  of  some  to 
draw  him  into  those  distempers  as  often  as 
they  can,  to  make  themselves  the  more 
sport  and  mirth  with  it."  It  appears  that 
the  rancour  between  Mountnorris  and  Went- 
worth had  been  at  this  time  increased  by  two 
causes  of  discontent.  In  his  office  of  vice- 
treasurer,  the  former  had  lately  been  abridged 
of  certain  fees  which  the  vice-treasurer  had 
been  accustomed  to  receive,  and  which  were 
now  adjudged  to  be  irregular.  He  was  also 
accused  of  having  received,  or  connived  at 
the  reception  of,  a  gratuity  to  expedite  the 
payment  of  a  sum  granted  by  warrant  from 
the  treasury ;  but,  as  he  proved  that  this 
was  taken  by  a  subordinate  officer,  and 
without  his  privity,  the  deputy,  though  he 
publicly  expressed  his  suspicions  of  the 
vice-treasurer's  dishonesty,  was  unable  to 
make  this  a  ground  for  depriving  him  of 
his  office.  He  looked  forward,  however, 
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eagerly  for  an  occasion  which  might  enable 
him  to  wreak  his  full  vengeance  on  the 
obnoxious  nobleman ;  and,  at  length,  he 
treated  him  with  a  cruel  severity,  which 
excited  indignation  through  both  islands. 

It  appears  that  two  of  lord  Mountnorris's 
kinsmen,  brothers,  served  in  the  army  in 
Ireland,  one  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  foot  com- 
pany of  which  lord  Mountnorris  was  captain, 
and  the  other  in  the  lord  deputy's  troop 
of  horse.  The  latter  was  one  of  the  lord 
deputy's  gentlemen  ushers,  and  on  the  day 
of  the  dissolving  the  parliament  (in  the 
middle  of  April),  he  had  excited  Went- 
worth's  anger  in  the  presence  chamber  by 
his  awkwardness  in  moving  a  foot  stool 
against  his  foot,  which  was  suffering  from  a 
severe  attack  of  the  gout.  One  or  two 
days  afterwards  the  circumstance  was  men- 
tioned at  the  lord  chancellor's  table,  in  the 
presence  of  lord  Mountnorris  and  other 
members  of  the  privy  council,  and  some  one 
observed  to  that  nobleman  that  it  was  An- 
nesley,  his  lordship's  kinsman,  that  had 
done  it.  Mountnorris  answered  slightly  and 
flippantly,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  inter- 
preted, "  in  a  scornful  contemptuous  man- 
ner," "  Perhaps  it  was  done  in  revenge  of 
that  public  affront  which  my  lord  deputy 
had  done  him  formerly;  but  he  has  a 
brother  that  would  not  take  such  a  revenge." 
The  affront  alluded  to  is  described  by  Went- 
worth  as  being,  "  that  his  said  kinsman, 
being  one  of  the  horse  troop  commanded  by 
us,  the  lord  deputy,  in  the  time  of  exercising 
the  said  troop  was  out  of  order  on  horse- 
back, to  the  disturbance  of  the  rest  then  in 
exercising,  which  we,  the  lord  deputy,  in  a 
mild  manner  reproving  him,  as  soon  as  we 
turned  aside  from  him,  we  observed  him  to 
laugh  and  jeer  us  for  our  just  reproof  of 
him,  and,  laying  a  small  cane  which  we  then 
carried,  on  his  shoulder,  yet  without  any 
blow  or  stroke  then  given  therewith,  told 
him  that  if  he  did  serve  us  so  any  more,  we 
would  lay  him  over  the  pate." 

The  observation  made  by  lord  Mountnorris 
at  the  lord  chancellor's  table  passed  without 
further  notice  till  the  end  of  July,  when  it 
was  repeated  to  Wentworth,  who  resolved 
at  once  to  take  a  severe  revenge  by  making 
it  the  ground  of  a  charge  against  him,  as  an 

*  Lord  Mountnorris  has  left  us  the  following  me- 
moranda relating  to  the  long  persecution  which  he 
suffered  on  this  occasion :  "  I  was  first  committed  the 
12th  of  December  (1635);  let  go  the  18th  to  my 
house;  committed  again  the  llth  of  April;  put  out 
the  2nd  of  May;  I  was  then  in  great  extremity,  and 


officer  of  the  army,  for  inciting  to  insubor- 
dination against  the  general.  Having  ob- 
tained other  evidence  as  to  lord  Mountnor- 
ris's words,  and  procured  an  order  from  the 
king,  he  caused  him  to  be  dragged  before 
a  court  martial  on  the  12th  of  December, 
1635,  and  there  placed  upon  his  trial.  His 
defence  was,  that  the  words  were  spoken  in 
levity,  and  were  not  intended  to  bear  the 
interpretation  put  upon  them;  nor,  indeed, 
if  we  consider  the  place  and  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  spoken,  can  we  take 
them  as  anything  more  than  a  peevish  ex- 
pression of  discontent  against  the  deputy. 
But  the  court  martial,  over  which  Went- 
worth in  his  quality  of  general  presided, 
would  admit  of  no  explanation  of  lord 
Mountnorris's  words,  but  that  they  were 
spoken  to  disgrace  the  general ;  and,  on  the 
allegation  that  they  contained  a  deliberate 
incitement  to  vengeance,  he  was  unanimously 
adjudged  "  to  be  imprisoned,  to  be  from 
thenceforth  deprived  of  all  the  places  he 
held  in  the  army,  to  be  disarmed,  to  be 
banished,  and  lastly,  to  be  shot  to  death,  or 
to  lose  his  head,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
general."  This  sentence  struck  every  body 
with  astonishment  and  indignation ;  and 
the  lord  deputy  attempted,  subsequently,  to 
avert,  in  some  degree,  the  popular  odium,  by 
declaring,  that  he  used  no  influence  over 
the  court,  and  that  it  was  never  his  intention 
to  permit  the  sentence  of  death  to  be  carried 
into  execution.  But  his  personal  dislike  of 
lord  Mountnorris  was  well  known  ;  and  if 
he  did  join  in  a  petition  to  the  king  for  a 
remission  of  that  part  of  the  sentence,  he 
long  concealed  the  circumstance  from  his 
victim,  who  was  kept  under  the  terror  of 
death  for  some  months,  in  the  midst  of  sick- 
ness and  sorrow,  to  humiliate  him,  and 
compel  him  to  acknowledge  that  the  sen- 
tence was  just.* 

Another  victim  of  his  severity  at  a  late 
period  was  the  lord  chancellor  Loftus,  whose 
daughter  had  married  Sir  John  Giflbrd. 
Loftus  h'id  been  one  of  the  lords  justices  who 
ruled  Ireland  between  the  government  of 
lord  Falkland  and  that  of  Wentworth,  and 
although  he  had  shown  sufficient  subservience 
to  the  crown  and  to  its  present  deputy,  the 
latter  had  always  affected  to  regard  him  with 

admitted  to  my  house  again,  where  I  lay  in  a  long 
continuing  sickness,  and  under  the  hands  of  physi- 
cians. And  the  30th  of  January  afterwards,  because 
I  sued  not  out  the  pardon,  was  imprisoned  again,  and 
there  continued  till  March,  1637." 
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some  contempt.  Sir  John  Gifford  now 
claimed  some  settlement  of  fortune  on  his 
wife,  which  her  father  was  not  disposed  to 
grant.  Letters  from  Wentworth  to  the  lady 
are  said  to  have  been  subsequently  divulged, 
which  raised  strong  suspicions  that  a  crim- 
inal intercourse  had  been  carried  on  between 
them.  When,  therefore,  a  petition  from 
Gifford  was  laid  before  the  privy  council,  it 
was  heard  with  favour,  and  the  lord  chan- 
cellor was  condemned  to  make  the  settle- 
ment he  required.  It  was  now  generally 
understood,  even  in  Ireland,  that  such  pro- 
ceedings were  illegal,  and  Loftus  refused 
obedience  to  the  order  of  council.  He  was 
immediately  sequestered  from  that  board, 
ordered  to  deliver  the  great  seal  into  the 
hands  of  the  lord  deputy,  and  committed  to 
prison.  The  chancellor  declared  his  con- 
viction, that  the  sentence  of  the  council  had 
been  dictated  by  the  lord  deputy,  whom  he 
accused  as  the  real  author  of  his  disgrace, 
and  he  made  his  appeal  to  the  throne.  But 
the  king  was  steeled  against  all  complaints 
of  this  kind  ;  and  the  chancellor  was  only 
restored  to  liberty  and  his  office  after  an 
abject  submission  to  Wentworth,  and  a 
public  profession  of  repentance  for  having 
offered  any  resistance  to  his  will. 

By     rigorous     proceedings     like     these, 
Wentworth's   personal    enemies  were   daily 
increased,    and    they    willingly   joined    the 
popular   party  in  England  in  conspiring  his 
ruin.     His  friends  at  court  gave  him  from 
time   to    time    intimations    of   the    dangers 
which  threatened  him,  and  Laud  more  than 
once  impressed  upon  him  the  necessity  of 
caution  and  moderation.     Wentworth  him- 
self began  to  feel  alarm  at  the  storm  he  saw 
rising,  and  fearful   of  the  advantage  which 
his   continued    absence  might    give   to    his 
enemies  in  England,  he  obtained  the  king's 
leave  in  the  summer  of  1636,  to  repair  to 
court.     He    there,    both    privately    to   the 
king  alone,   and  publicly  in  presence  of  a 
full  council,  gave  an  account  of  his  admin- 
istration,   and     defended     himself     against 
various  charges  which   had  been  circulated 
against  him.     An  account  of  this  interview 
is  given  in  a  very  long  letter  from  Went- 
worth to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland, 
vyho  had  been  left  as  one  of  the  lords  jus- 
tices during  his  absence.     He  there  informs 
us  that  he  commenced  his  defence  by  stat- 
ing how  the  Irisli  church  was  improved  in 
patrimony,  and  had  been  made  conformable 
to  that  of  England  in  doctrine  and  govern- 
ment.    He  showed  how  the  Irish  revenue 
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lad  been  increased  in  all  its  departments, 
and  how,  by  being  allowed  the  temporary 
use  of  it  for  the  carrying  out  of  necessary 
•eforms,  he  had  been  enabled  to  place  every 
>ranch  of  the  Irish  establishment  on  a 
letter  and  safer  foundation.  This  was  more 
especially  to  be  seen  in  the  army  ;  "  I  in- 
brmed  them,"  says  Wentworth,  "  that  the 
irmy  was  well  clad,  reasonably  well-armed, 
but  should  be  yet  better),  well  exercised, 
and  well  paid,  which  they  had  never  been 
>efore ;  that  I  had  visited  the  whole  army, 
seen  every  single  man  myself,  as  well  in 
jerson  as  in  his  exercising,  where  other 
generals,  that  had  continued  the  charge 
onger  than  myself,  had  not  taken  a  view  so 
much  as  of  one  company ;  that  in  the  re- 
moves and  marches  of  the  army  they  paid 
ustly  for  what  they  took,  and  past  along 
with  civility  and  modesty,  as  other  subjects, 
without  burthens  to  the  country  through 
which  they  went,  but  formerly  they  took 
;he  victuals  and  paid  nothing,  as  if  it  had 
aeen  an  enemy's  country.  Whence  it  was 
that  the  soldier  is  now  welcome  in  every 
place,  where  before  they  were  an  abomina- 
tion to  the  inhabitants.  That  by  this 
means  the  army  in  true  account  might  be 
said  to  be  of  double  the  strength  it  had 
been  apprehended,  so  much  as  there  is 
neither  courage  nor  hope  left  for  opposition ; 
the  good  secured,  the  bad  kept  in  humility 
and  fear  by  it,  to  be  judged  worthy  the 
king's  entertainment,  and  when  they  shall 
be  seen,  will  appear  with  a  company  of  gal- 
lant gentlemen,  their  officers,  fit  to  serve  a 
great  and  wise  king,  whereas  not  much  of 
all  this  before,  but  rather  the  quite  con- 
trary." He  adds,  "  I  concluded  this  point 
with  delivering  my  most  humble  advice, 
that  the  army,  as  of  absolute  necessity  to 
that  government,  was  rather  to  be  reinforced 
than  at  all  diminished,  as  an  excellent 
minister  and  assistant  in  the  execution  of 
all  the  king's  writs,  the  great  peace-maker 
betwixt  the  British  and  the  natives,  betwixt 
the  protestiint  and  the  papist,  and  the  chief 
securer  under  God  and  his  majesty  of  the 
future  and  past  plantations." 

The  lord  deputy  next  spoke  of  the  public 
justice  of  the  kingdom,  representing  how 
"  it  was  dispensed  without  acceptation  of 
persons  ;  that  the  poor  knew  where  to  seek 
and  to  have  his  relief,  without  being  afraid 
to  appeal  his  majesty's  catholic  justice 
against  the  greatest  subject ;  the  great  men 
contented  with  reason,  because  they  knew 
not  how  to  help  themselves,  or  fill  their 
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greedy  appetites,  when  otherwise  they  are 
as  sharp  set  upon  their  own  wills  as  any 
people  in  the  world ;  that  that  was  a  blessing 
the  poorer  sort,  this  a  restraint  the  richer 
had  not  formerly  been  acquainted  with  in 
that  kingdom."  Thus,  he  exclaimed,  "by 
the  laws  enacted  this  last  parliament  I  might 
truly  say,  that  Ireland  was  totally  become 
English,  all  the  flower  and  good  laws  passed 
since  Henry  the  Seventh's  time  gathered, 
without  leaving  one  out  which  might  be  of 
advantage  to  the  crown." 

With    regard    to    trade,  he    showed  that 
under  his  government  the  Irish  coast  had 
been  cleared  of  pirates,  and  defended  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Algerine  corsairs ;  that 
trade  had  been  protected  and  much  increased, 
with  a  proportional  increase  of  the  king's 
revenue.      He   showed,  moreover,  that   in 
his    care  for  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
Ireland,  he  had  followed  a  wise  policy  with 
respect  to  the  relations  between  that  country 
and  the  English  crown.      Thus  he  stated, 
that  "  there  was  little  or  no  manufacture 
amongst  them,  but  some  small  beginnings 
towards  a  clothing  trade,  which  I  did,  and 
so  should  still,  discourage  all  I  could,  unless 
otherwise  directed  by  his  majesty  and  their 
lordships,  in  regard  it  would  trench  not  only 
upon  the  clothings  of  England,  being  our 
staple    commodity,    so   as    if    they    should 
manufacture   their  own  wools,  which  grew 
to  very  great  quantities,  we  should  not  only 
lose  the  profit  we  made  now  by  indraping 
their  wools,  but  his  majesty  lose   extremely 
by  his  customs;  and,  in  conclusion,  it  mighi 
be  feared  they  would  beat  us  out  of  the  trade 
itself  by  underselling  us,  which  they  were 
well  able  to  do.     Besides,  in  reason  of  state 
so  long  as  they  did  not  indrape  their  own 
wools,   they  must  of  necessity  fetch  their 
clothing  from    us,  and  consequently,   in  a 
sort,  depend  upon  us  for  their  livelihood 
and  thereby  become  so  dependent  upon  thi; 
crown,  as   they  could  not  depart  from  u 
without  nakedness  to  themselves  and  chil 
dren.      Yet  have  we   endeavoured  anothe 
way  to  set  them  on  work,  and  that  is  b; 
bringing  in  the  making  and  trade  of  linen 
cloth,  the  rather  in  regard  the  women  ar 
all  naturally  bred  to  spinning,  that  the  Iris 
earth  is  apt  for  bearing  of  flax,  and  that  thi 
manufacture   would    be   in    the    conclusio 
rather  a  benefit  than  other  to  this  kingdom 
I  have,  therefore,  sent  for  the  flax  seed  hit 
Holland,  being  of  a   better   sort  than  w 
have  any,  sown  this  year  a  thousand  pound* 
worth  of  it  (finding  by  some  I  sowed  las 


ear  that  it  takes  there  very  well) ;   I  have 

nt  for  workmen  out  of  the  Low  Countries 

nd  forth  of  France,  and  set  up  already  six 

r  seven  looms,  which,  if  it  please  God  to 

less  us  this  year,  I  trust  so  to  invite  them 

o  follow  it,  when  they  see  the  great  profit 

rising  thereby,  as  that  they  shall  generally 

,ake  to  it,  and  employ  themselves  that  way, 

which,  if  they  do,   I  am   confident  it  will 

rove  a  mighty  business,  considering  that  in 

11  probability  we  shall  be  able  to  undersell 

he  linen  cloths  of  Holland  and  France  at 

east  twenty  in  the  hundred." 

Thus  Ireland  owes  to  the  government  of 
ord  Wentworth  the  establishment  of  one  of 
ts  most  important  manufactures. 
In  conclusion,  the  lord  deputy  proceeded 

0  offer  his  defence  in  various  particulars 
therein  he  had  been,  he  said,  "  very  unde- 
iervedly  and  bloodily  traduced ;"   for,    he 
laid,    in    consequence    of    his    transactions 
tvith  regard  to  lords  Clanrickard,  Wilmot, 
VIountnorris,  and  others,  his   enemies  had 

represented  that  he  was  "  a  severe  and  aus- 
;ere  hard-conditioned  man,  rather,  indeed,  a 
jasha  of  Buda,  than  the  minister  of  a  pious 
and  Christian  king ;"  whereas  it  was  but  the 
necessity  of  the  king's  service  which  forced 
lim  to  "  a  seeming  strictness  outwardly." 
'  For,"  said  he,  "  where  I  found  a  crown,  a 
church,  and  a  people  spoiled,  I  could  not 
imagine  to  redeem  them  from  under  the 
pressure  with  gracious  smiles  and  gentle 
looks,  it  would  cost  warmer  water  than  so. 
True  it  was,  that  where  a  dominion  was 
once  gotten  and  settled,  it  might  be  stayed 
and  kept  where  it  was  by  soft  and  moderate 
counsels ;  but  where  a  sovereignty  (be  it 
spoken  with  reverence)  was  going  down  the 
hill,  the  nature  of  a  man  did  so  easily  slide 
into  the  paths  of  an  uncontrolled  liberty,  as 
it  would  not  be  brought  back  without 
strength,  not  to  be  forced  up  the  hill  again 
but  by  vigour  and  force.  And  true  it  was 
indeed,  I  knew  no  other  rule  to  govern  by, 
but  by  reward  and  punishment,  and  I  must 
profess  that  where  I  found  a  person  well 
and  entirely  set  for  the  service  of  my  master, 

1  should  lay  my  hand   under  his  foot,  and 
add  to  his  respect  and  power  all  I  might ; 
and    that   where    I    found    the   contrary,   I 
should  not  handle  him  in  my  arms,  or  sooth 
him   in   his   untoward   humour,   but  if  he 
came  in  my  reach,  so  far  as  honour  and  jus- 
tice would  warrant  me,  I  must  knock  him 
soundly  over  the  knuckles ;  but  no  sooner 
he  became  a  new  man,  apply  himself  as   he 
ought  to  the  government,  but  I  also  change 
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my  temper,  and  express  myself  to  him,  as 
unto  that  other,  by  all  the  good  offices  I 
could  do  him."  When  Wentworth  pro- 
ceeded to  expatiate  further  on  the  necessity 
of  his  severity,  the  king  interrupted  him  by 
declaring  that  it  was  no  severity,  and  wish- 
ing him  to  go  on  in  the  same  way,  "  for,  if 
I  served  him  otherwise,  I  should  not  serve 
him  as  he  expected  from  me."  This  dis- 
course, "Wentworth  adds,  "  was  not  kept 
within  doors,  but  filled  all  the  town,  much 
spoken  thereon  to  my  advantage,  and  leav- 
ing my  ill-willers  no  words  or  face  to  speak 
against  it,  condemned  them  to  a  silence, 
much  contrary  to  what  they  desired ;  so  as 
now  I  am  very  popular,  and  held  far  more 
considerable  than  I  take  myself  to  be." 

Yet  Wentworth's  apprehensions  were  not 
set  at  rest,  and  as  he  proceeded  to  visit 
his  English  residence  at  Wentworth- Wood- 
house,  in  Yorkshire,  previous  to  his  return 
to  Ireland,  his  mind  appears  to  have  been 
filled  with  gloomy  forebodings.  His  ambi- 
tion led  him  to  grasp  eagerly  at  titles  and 
honours,  which  seem  to  have  been  the  bait 
that  first  caught  him  from  the  popular 
party;  and  in  the  first  exultation  at  his  suc- 
cess in  obtaining  the  large  subsidies  from 
the  Irish  parliament,  he  had  privately  soli- 
cited the  king  for  a  higher  rank  in  the 
peerage,  and  the  king's  acquiescence  seemed 
only  delayed.  His  fears  now  joined  with 
his  ambition  in  renewing  the  demand,  and 
in  a  letter  to  the  king  from  his  house  at 
Wentworth,  written  on  the  23rd  of  August, 
1636,  in  which  he  speaks  of  "  the  storm 
which  set  so  dark  upon  him,"  he  repre- 
sented the  necessity  under  which  he  lay  of 
carrying  back  with  him  to  Ireland  some 
more  public  mark  of  the  royal  favour,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  demanded  another  in- 
terview with  the  king  before  his  departure, 
no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  his 
prayer.  Yet  his  request  met  with  a  cold 
denial,  written  from  Lindhurst  on  the  3rd 
of  September,  and  expressed  in  an  epistle 
full  of  hollow  words.  "  Certainly,"  says  the 
king,  "  I  should  be  much  to  blame  not  to 
admit  so  good  a  servant  as  you  are  to  speak 
with  me,  since  I  deny  it  to  none  that  there 
is  not  a  just  exception  against;  yet  I  must 
frec-ly  tell  you,  that  the  cause  of  this  desire 
of  yours,  if  it  be  known,  will  rather  hearten 
than  discourage  your  enemies:  for,  if  they 
can  once  find  that  you  apprehend  the  dark 
setting  of  a  storm,  when  1  say  no,  they  will 
make  you  leave  to  care  for  anything  in  a 
short  while  but  vour  fears.  And  believe  it, 
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the  mark  of  my  favours  that  stop  malicious 
tongues  are  neither  places  nor  titles,  but  the 
little  welcome  I  give  to  accusers,  and  the 
willing  ear  I  give  to  my  servants.  This  is, 
not  to  disparage  those  favours  (for  envy  flies 
most  at  the  fairest  mark),  but  to  show  their 
use;  to  wit,  not  to  quell  envy,  but  to 
reward  service;  it  being  truly  so,  when  the 
master  without  the  servant's  importunity 
does  it,  otherwise  men  judge  it  more  to 
proceed  from  the  servant's  wit,  than  the 
master's  favour.  I  will  end  with  a  rule  that 
may  serve  for  a  statesman,  a  courtier,  or  a 
lover,  never  make  a  defence  or  apology 
before  you  be  accused." 

Mortified  at  this  cruel  rebuff,  but  still 
unchanged  in  his  devotion  to  the  service  of 
the  crown,  Wentworth  returned  to  his  post 
in  Ireland  in  the  middle  of  November. 
There  the  same  subserviency  to  his  orders 
still  prevailed,  and  he  proceeded  with  his 
plantations,  his  various  plans  for  the  im- 
provement of  trade  and  commerce,  and  his 
other  measures  of  reform.  When  we  look 
at  these,  we  find  them  in  general  character- 
ised by  wisdom  and  foresight,  and  none  but 
the  unflinching  and  rigorous  hand  of  a 
Wentworth  could  have  broken  down  in  so 
short  a  period  the  misrule  under  which  that 
island  had  suffered  so  long.  The  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  carried  out  the  arbitrary 
principles  of  his  master  in  civil,  and  of  his 
friend  Laud  in  ecclesiastical  government, 
and  the  scorn  and  rancour  with  which  he 
followed  all  who  resisted  him,  drew  down  in 
the  sequel  their  own  punishment.  He 
hated  the  puritans  in  the  mass,  because  he 
knew  they  were  opposed  to  those  principles 
more  resolutely  than  any  other  party  ;  but 
he  was  more  indulgent  to  the  catholics, 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  men  to  be  gained 
over  by  gentleness  rather  than  severity.  At 
least  he  knew  the  strength  of  the  catholic 
party,  the  activity  and  influence  of  their 
"  priests  and  friars,"  and  the  danger  of  pro- 
voking them  too  far,  until  prepared  to  con- 
tend with  them  successfully.  Impressed 
with  these  feelings,  immediately  after  his 
return  to  Ireland  in  1636,  Wentworth  wrote 
to  secretary  Coke  in  the  following  terms, 
caused  by  some  intolerant  proceedings  of 
the  Irish  prelates: — 

"  It  will  be  ever  far  forth  of  my  heart," 
he  says,  "  to  conceive  that  a  conformity  in 
religion  is  not  above  all  other  things  princi- 
pally to  be  intended.  For,  undoubtedly, 
till  we  be  brought  all  under  one  form  of 
divine  service,  the  crown  is  never  safe  on 
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this  side,  but  yet  the  time  and  circumstances 
may  very  well  be  discoursed,  and  sure  I  do 
not  hold  this  a  fit  season  to  disquiet  or  sting 
them  in  this  kind,  and  my  reasons  are  di- 
vers. This  course  alone  will  never  bring 
them  to  church,  being  rather  an  engine  to 
drain  money  out  of  their  pockets,  than  to 
raise  a  right  belief  and  faith  in  their  hearts, 
and  so  doth  not  indeed  tend  to  that  end  it 
sets  forth.  The  subsidies  are  now  in  pay- 
ing, which  were  given  with  an  universal 
alacrity,  and  very  graceful  it  will  be  in  the 
king  to  indulge  them  otherwise  as  much  as 
may  be  till  they  be  paid.  It  were  too  much 
HI  once  to  distemper  them  by  bringing  plan- 
tations upon  them,  and  disturbing  them  in 
the  exercise  of  their  religion,  so  long  as  it 
be  without  scandal ;  and  so  indeed,  very 
inconsiderate,  as  I  conceive,  to  move  in  this 
latter,  till  that  former  be  fully  settled,  and 
by  that  means  the  protestant  party  become 


by  much  the  stronger,  which,  in  truth,  i\a 
yet  I  do  not  conceive  it  to  be.  Lastly,  the 
great  work  of  reformation  ought  not,  in  my 
opinion,  to  be  fallen  upon,  till  all  incidents 
be  fully  provided  for,  the  army  rightly  fur- 
nished, the  forts  repaired,  money  in  the  cof- 
fers, and  such  a  preparation  in  view,  as 
might  deter  any  malevolent  licentious  spirit 
to  stir  up  ill  humour  in  opposition  to  his 
majesty's  pious  intendments  therein,  nor 
ought  the  execution  of  this  to  proceed  by 
steps  or  degrees,  but  all  rightly  disposed  to 
be  undertaken  and  gone  through  withal  at 
once.  And  certainly,  in  the  mean  time, 
since  the  less  you  call  the  conceit  of  it  into 
their  memory  the  better  will  it  be  for  us, 
and  themselves  the  quieter  ;  so  as  if  there 
were  no  wiser  than  I,  the  bishops  should  be 
privately  required  to  forbear  these  ecclesias- 
tical censures  till  they  understood  further  of 
his  majesty's  pleasure  therein." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  COMMOTIONS  ON  IRELAND;  THE  EARL  OF  ANTRIM;  WENTWORTH  CREATED  EARL 

OF  STRATFORD;  A  NEW  PARLIAMENT. 


URING  two  years  Ireland 
enjoyed  unusual  tran- 
quillity. The  severity 
shown  towards  the  men 
of  Galway  had  produced 
its  effect  in  other  quar- 
ters, and  the  king  met 
with  no  further  opposi- 
tion to  his  titles  when- 
ever he  chose  to  lay  claim  to  the  lands 
of  his  Irish  subjects.  In  addition  to  the 
province  of  Connaught,  he  had  seized  upon 
Londonderry  in  the  north,  as  a  punishment 
lor  the  opposition  he  experienced  from  the 
citizens  of  his  English  capital,  and  now  the 
title  of  the  crown  was  established  in  Or- 
mond  and  the  county  of  Clare.  Over  these 
extensive  territories  the  work  of  plantation 
proceeded  rapidly,  and  the  only  complaint 
of  the  lord  deputy  was  that,  in  spite  of 
the  apparent  security  of  the  government  and 
the  advantages  offered  to  English  settlers, 
they  could  not  be  procured  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  planta- 
tions. 


All  Wentworth's  other  plans  went  on 
with  the  same  success.  By  the  obstruction 
he  gave  to  the  woollen  manufacture,  which 
had  formerly  been  the  great  staple  of  Ire- 
land, he  put  an  entire  check  upon  it,  and 
established  the  linen  manufacture  in  its 
stead.  We  have  seen,  by  his  own  state- 
ment, the  motives  which  dictated  this 
policy;  it  was  one  of  his  political  maxims, 
that  the  Irish  ought  to  be  rendered  so  wholly 
dependent  on  the  English  crown  as  "  to  be 
unable  to  subsist  without  its  good  pleasure." 
Following  up  the  same  system,  he  now  in- 
troduced, in  imitation  of  the  French  gabelle, 
a  royal  monopoly  of  salt,  which  added  con- 
siderably to  the  revenue,  while  it  placed  the 
population  of  Ireland  still  further  at  the 
mercy  of  its  governors.  "  Salt,"  he  says, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  "  is  of  so  absolute 
necessity,  as  it  cannot  stay  upon  his  majesty's 
hand,  but  must  be  had,  whether  they  will 
or  no,  and  may  at  all  times  be  raised  in 
price."  And  in  contemplating  the  success 
of  these  measures,  Wentworth  exclaimed 
on  another  occasion,  "  How  shall  they  be 
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able  to  depart  from  us  without  nakedness 
and  beggary." 

In  the  fulness  of  his  satisfaction  at  the 
flourishing  condition  of  the  island  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  he  expressed  his 
opinion  to  sir  Harry  Vane,  in  the  summer  of 
1637,  that,  "Methinks  something  begins  to 
appear  amongst  us,  as  if  this  nation  might  in 
time  become  a  strength,  a  safety,  and  with- 
out charge  to  that  crown,  a  purpose  the 
English  have  long  had,  but  hitherto  never 
effected.  Their  trades,  their  rents,  their 
civility  increase  daily,  and  together  with 
them  the  king's  revenue  doth  in  some  mea- 
sure grow  upon  use."  A  year  later  he 
was  enabled  to  state  that  the  Irish  revenue 
would  exceed  the  expenditure  by  the  large 
sum  of  sixty  thousand  pounds.  Most  of  all, 
however,  he  boasted  of  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  army,  which  was  now  numerous,  well 
paid,  well  armed,  and  well  disciplined,  and 
he  did  not  conceal  his  expectation  that  it 
might  some  day  be  of  service  in  England  as 
well  as  in  Ireland;  for  the  king's  affairs 
at  home  were  becoming  daily  more  embar- 
rassed, and  wise  men,  who  said  little  openly, 
foresaw  that  a  great  political  convulsion  was 
at  hand. 

As  for  Ireland,  Wentworth  was  always 
urgent  that  the  army  should  be  kept  in  good 
condition,  for  he  knew  that  it  was  the  chief 
instrument  in  keeping  the  natives  in  awe, 
and  he  saw  that  secret  discontent  was  nou- 
rished from  one  end  of  Ireland  to  the  other. 
The  plantations  had  exasperated  the  land- 
holders, even  where  the  king's  title  was 
found  without  any  show  of  reluctance,  and 
they  had  excited  the  old  jealousy  of  the 
natives  against  English  settlers  who  were 
intruded  upon  their  patrimonies.  The  Ro- 
mish clergy  and  the  papal  emissaries  took 
advantage  of  these  feelings,  and  kept  people 
— especially  the  lower  ranks — in  a  constant 
state  of  agitation  on  the  subject  of  religion ; 
while  the  more  respectable  of  the  catholics 
were  not  conciliated  by  Wentworth's  goT- 
ernment,  for  they  saw  that  his  indulgence 
tended  only  to  abstract  money  from  their 
pockets,  and  they  suspected  that  he  only 
waited  the  opportunity  to  compel  them  to  a 
conformity  with  the  English  church.  Char- 
les's crafty  policy  towards  his  catholic  sub- 
jects in  all  parts  of  his  dominions  (many  of 
whom  were  rich  and  capable  of  administer- 
ing to  his  necessities),  was  fatal  to  the  inter- 
ests of  his  crown,  for  it  exasperated  the  pu- 
ritans, damped  the  zeal  of  the  moderate 
protestants,  and  produced  no  attachment  to 
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lis   person    or   zeal   in   his   service  in   the 
catholics. 

Thus,  underneath  the  fair  surface  which 
the  rigour  of  Wentworth's  government  had 
created,  the  elements  of  great  disorder  ex- 
sted,  and  it  required  but  a  little  cause  to 
stir  up  a  flame.     The  descendants  of  the  old 
native  chiefs,  now  men  of  broken  fortunes 
and  ready   to  follow  any  desperate  courses 
that  gave  hopes  of  recovering  them,   con- 
spired together,    and    held   communication 
with  their  kinsmen  who  served  in  the  armies 
of  Spain  and  other  foreign  crowns.     Went- 
worth had  from  his  first  appointment  to  the 
government  of  Ireland  looked  with  alarm  at 
he  policy  of  the  preceding  reign  in  allowing 
ibreign  princes  to  recruit  in  Ireland,  a  policy 
which  had  not  been  discontinued  until  his 
assumption  of  the  lord  deputyship  ;  and  he 
more  than  once  expressed  his  apprehensions 
that  the  men  who  thus,  in  foreign  warfare, 
became  experienced  soldiers,  would  one  day 
return  to  be    dangerous  enemies  at  home. 
The  events  which  were   now    approaching 
showed     that    Wentworth's    apprehensions 
were  not  unfounded.     In  his  letters  to  the 
English  ministers  in  the  autumn  of  1637, 
the  lord  deputy  urged  upon  them  the  neces- 
sity of  making  any  sacrifice  to  keep  up  an 
efficient  military  establishment  in   Ireland, 
and  represented  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  frequent  musters  and  reviews ;  by  which 
the  force  of  the  army  was  placed  constantly 
before  the  eyes  of  the  disaffected.     "  This 
drawing  them  together,"  said  he,   "  gives  a 
mighty  assurance  to  the  well,  and  equal  ap- 
prehension to  the  ill,  affected  subjects,  nay, 
I  hear,  hath  some  operation  upon  those  Irish 
that  nest  themselves  in  Flanders,  and,  as  I 
have  discovered  of  late  (howbeit  not  brought 
to  that  ripeness  to  be  as  yet  advertized  over 
to  you),  hold  intelligence  and  correspond- 
ence with  their  countrymen  in  Ulster,  and 
continually  practise  and  plot  their  return  by 
arms.     In  truth,  I  observe  the  countenance 
this  manner  of  assembling  and  exercising  of 
them  gives  to  all  his  majesty's  affairs  on  this 
side  to  be  such,  that  I  have  it  in  my  pur- 
pose, if  not  otherwise  directed  by  his  ma- 
jesty,  once  every  year  to  bring  the  whole 
army  for  a  month  together  to  Dublin,  there 
with  my  own  eye  to  take  account  and  in- 
form myself  what  understanding  and  affec- 
tion each  officer  hath  to  discharge  himself 
as  he  ought  to  his  majesty's  service,  and  how 
far  the  common  soldier    is  enabled  to  the 
duties  of  their  profession.     And  surely  in 
regard    this    discourse    may    perchance    be 
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looked  upon  amongst  the  papers  of  state, 
when  you  and  I  are  both  at  rest,  admit  me 
forth  of  my  public  duty  to  represent  this 
humble  advice,  as  well  to  the  future  as  pre- 
sent time.  Let  not  the  crown  of  England, 
out  of  any  narrow  aspect  to  profit  or  other- 
wise, be  at  all  counselled,  however  not  per- 
suaded, to  lessen  the  army  here,  until  God 
shall  bring  this  nation  to  a  total  conformity 
with  the  church  of  England,  effecting  us  one 
people  in  religion  towards  God,  as  we  are 
already  in  allegiance  towards  the  king.  For 
if  ever  it  chanced  to  be  resolved  on  sooner, 
it  will  occasion  mighty  disorders  and  inso- 
lences in  this  state,  consequently  great  un- 
quietness  and  changes  to  England.  Secondly, 
let  it  be  given  in  special  command  to  the 
chief  governor  to  see  that  the  army  be  dili- 
gently exercised,  and  visited  by  himself 
every  year,  that  they  be  fully  armed,  de- 
cently clad,  able-bodied,  all  of  them  British, 
or  at  least  protestants."  We  see  indeed, 
throughout,  that  Wentworth's  was  a  govern- 
ment of  coercion,  the  model  which  the  king 
had  desired  him  to  form  for  his  imitation  at 
home. 

Soon  after  this  period  we  find  Wentworth 
speaking  to  a  private  correspondent  of  the 
practices  of  the  Irish  who  were  plotting  sedi- 
tion in  foreign  lands.  After  alluding  to  the 
indulgence  which  had  been  shown  to  the 
catholics  of  late  years,  he  adds: — "Never- 
theless, there  is  a  nation  of  the  Irish  the 
whilst,  that  wander  abroad,  most  of  them 
criminous,  all  lewdly  affected  people,  that 
forth  of  an  unjust  yet  habitual  hatred  to  the 
English  government,  delight  to  have  it  be- 
lieved, and  themselves  pitied,  as  persecuted 
forth  of  their  country,  and  ravished  of  their 
means,  for  their  religion  only ;  stirring  and 
inciting  all  they  can  to  blood  and  rebellion, 
and  keeping  themselves  in  countenance,  by 
taking  upon  them  to  be  grand  seignors,  and 

*  The  spirit  which  was  spreading  among  the  Scots 
in  Ulster  may  be  understood  from  the  following 
statement  made  by  Lesley,  bishop  of  Down,  to  the 
lord  deputy,  on  the  18th  of  October,  1638  (Strafford 
Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  227) : — 

"  As  for  those  who  contemn  my  process,  and  op- 
pose my  Jurisdiction,  they  are  more  in  number  than 
would  fill  all  the  gaols  in  Ireland;  but  the  church- 
wardens are  the  deepest  in  that  guilt,  who  will  present 
none  who  are  disobedient  to  the  government,  and  to 
that  purpose  they  are  chosen.  As  in  Scotland  they 
are  entered  into  a  bond  to  defend  one  another  by 
arms,  so  it  seems  that  in  my  diocese  they  have  joined 
in  a  bond  to  defend  one  another  by  their  oaths.  I 
have  therefore,  in  obedience  to  your  lordship's  com- 
mands, sent  a  list  of  these  churchwardens  extracted 
out  of  my  registry.  If  it  may  so  please  your  good 
lordship  to  make  all  or  some  of  them  examples,  it 
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boasting  and  entitling  themselves  to  great 
dignities  and  territories,  whose  very  names 
were  scarcely  heard  of  by  their  indigent 
parents.  These  impostors  I  should  not  once 
vouchsafe  to  mention,  knowing  full  well 
there  is  no  other  power  left  them,  save  to 
draw  and  hasten  upon  themselves,  and  as 
many  as  can  be  vitiated  by  their  allurements, 
a  certain  and  speedy  ruin,  were  it  not  for 
their  sakes  amongst  us,  who  in  repose  and 
with  thankfulness  bow  under  the  power  and 
goodness  of  his  majesty,  whom  those  other 
refuse  prejudice  extremely,  awakening  thus 
the  eye  of  the  state  with  apprehensions  and 
jealousies,  which  otherwise  might  and  would 
possess  itself  in  safety  and  rest." 

The  first  attempts  towards  enforcing  a 
uniformity  in  religious  doctrines  were  di- 
rected against  the  presbyterians,  who  were 
at  that  time  the  most  obnoxious  party  in  the 
church.  The  troubles  to  which  these  attempts 
gave  rise  in  Scotland  affected  Wentworth 
in  more  ways  than  one.  He  still  held  the 
office  of  lord  president  of  the  north,  and 
therefore  had  under  his  government  the  dis- 
tricts threatened  by  the  Scots,  who  were 
arming  in  support  of  their  religious  belief. 
While  in  Ireland,  where  the  older  planta- 
tions in  Ulster  contained  a  large  proportion 
of  Scots,  the  commotions  of  their  mother 
country  produced  a  very  sensible  agitation. 
It  was  commonly  reported  in  England  that 
the  Scots  in  Ulster  amounted  to  forty  thou- 
sand, and  that  as  early  as  the  summer  of 
1638  they  were  in  close  communication  with 
their  brethren  in  Scotland,  and  prepared  to 
support  them  in  their  resistance  to  Charles's 
favourite  plan  of  forcing  the  English  church 
government  on  his  northern  subjects  * 

The  lord  deputy  could  not  fail  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  agitation  in  Ulster,  and  he 
was  embarrassed  by  the  appearance  of  a  per- 
sonage on  the  stage  who  gave  him  some 

will  strike  a  terror  in  the  rest  of  the  faction.  Since 
his  majesty  hath  been  pleased  to  condescend  so  far 
unto  them  in  Scotland  by  his  last  proclamation, 
against  which,  notwithstanding,  they  have  protested, 
there  is  such  insulting  amongst  them  here,  that  they  i 
make  me  wean1  of  my  life.  And  (as  I  am  informed)  ' 
they  are  now  drawing  a  petition  to  his  majesty,  that 
they  may  have  the  like  favour  in  Ireland,  as  is  granted 
to  their  fellows  in  Scotland,  which  I  hope  your  lord- 
ship in  your  deep  wisdom  will  prevent.  My  officers 
have  been  lately  beaten  in  open  court.  I  have  sent 
a  warrant  for  apprehending  of  the  parties,  by  virtue 
of  a  writ  of  assistance  from  your  lordship  (whereof  I 
never  made  use  before),  and  if  I  apprehend  them,  I 
will  keep  them  in  restraint  till  your  lordship's  pleasure 
be  known.  They  do  threaten  me  for  my  life ;  but, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  all  their  brags  shall  never  make 
me  faint  in  doing  service  to  God  and  the  king." 
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uneasiness.  In  the  last  rebellion  in  the 
icrth  the  Hiberno-Scottish  clan  of  the 
VTacDonnells  had  rendered  considerable  ser- 
vice to  the  crown,  in  return  for  which  their 
:hieftain  received  a  large  tract  of  forfeited 
ands,  was  created  by  James  I.  viscount 
Dunluce,  and  by  Charles  I.  was  raised  to 
the  title  of  earl  of  Antrim.  His  son,  who 
nad  now  succeeded  to  the  earldom,  and  who 
by  his  mother  was  grandson  of  the  turbulent 
earl  of  Tyrone,  had  been  bred  in  England, 
and  had  married  the  widow  of  the  celebrated 
Favourite,  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  Through 
this  circumstance  partly  he  stood  high  at 
court,  and  by  his  attachment  to  the  catholic 
faith,  and  other  qualities,  had  become  a  par- 
ticular favourite  with  Charles's  queen.  This 
young  earl  was  suddenly  seized  with  the 
ambition  of  playing  a  prominent  part  in  the 
troubles  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  north 
and  he  offered  the  king  to  raise  at  his  own 
risk  an  army  in  Ulster,  and  to  grapple  with 
the  earl  of  Argyle,  who  commanded  the 
western  districts  of  Scotland  for  the  Cove- 
nanters. The  earl  of  Antrim  was  so  possessed 
with  the  notion  of  his  own  hereditary  power, 
and  of  the  readiness  with  which  the  remains 
of  the  Irish  clans  of  the  north  would  join  his 
standard,  that  he  hesitated  not  to  make 
magnificent  promises  which  he  was  in  reality 
totally  unable  to  fulfil.  The  king,  how- 
ever, was  seduced  by  his  fair  promises,  and 
snatched  at  the  idea  of  setting  an  Irish 
nobleman  against  a  Scottish  covenanter. 
Antrim  thus  repaired  to  Ireland,  carrying 

*  The  following  is  the  somewhat  singular  letter, 
in  the  highest  degree  impolitic,  of  the  queen  to  the 
lord  deputy : — 

"  Monsieur  Wentworth, 

"  Je  vous  ay  escrit  cy  devant  pour  des 
recommendations ;  ou  je  vous  ay  recognue  sy  prompt 
a  m'obliger,  que  cela  m'a  fait  vous  escrire-moy  meme 
pour  vous  en  remercier;  et  aussi  pour  prier  d'une 
chose,  en  quoy  vous  pouves  continuer  a  m'obliger 
plus  qu'en  aucune  chose,  qui  est,  que  vous  voulies 
soufrir  qu'une  devotion  que  le  peuple  de  ce  pais  a 
toujours  eu  a  une  place  a  saint  Patrick  ne  soil  point 
abolie.  Us  en  uaeront  sy  modestement  que  vous 
n'aures  point  de  raison  de  vous  en  repentir ;  et  vous 
me  feres  un  grand  phiisir.  Je  donne  charge  a  Mr. 
Antrim  de  soliciter  ['affaire  aupres  de  vous.  C'est 
pourquoy  je  finiray,  en  vous  assurant,  que  vous  ne 
trouveres  point  en  moy  une  personne  ingrate,  mais 
une  qui  vous  fera  paroistre  en  toutes  occasions  le  desir 
qu'elle  a  de  vous  obliger,  et  qui  sera  toujours. 
"  Votre  bien  bonne  amie, 

"  HENRIETTE  MAKIE,  R." 
W  entworth's  evasive  reply,  as  far  as  regarded  the 
immediate  subject  of  the  queen's  solicitude,  ran 
thus:— "The  gracious  lines  I  received  from  your 
majesty's  own  hand  concerning  St.  Patrick's  Purga- 
tory, I  shall  convey  over  to  my  posterity,  as  one  of 
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n  one  hand  a  recommendation  from  the 
dug  to  the  lord  deputy  of  himself  and  his 
schemes,  and  in  the  other  a  letter  from  the 
queen,  requesting  Wentworth  to  re-establish 
the  superstitious  pilgrimage  to  St.  Patrick's 
Purgatory. 

With  both  of  these  requests  Wentworth 
was  equally  unwilling  to  comply.  The 
seat  of  Irish  superstition  lay  now  in  the 
midst  of  the  Scottish  settlements,  and  the 
lord  deputy  represented  to  the  queen  that 
to  re-establish  the  pilgrimage  would  be  little 
less  than  to  raise  a  rebellion  in  Ulster.* 
With  regard  to  the  earl  of  Antrim's  expe- 
dition, the  lord  deputy  liked  neither  the 
design  nor  the  undertaker.  The  latter  he 
knew  to  be  a  zealous  catholic,  allied  by 
blood  with  most  of  the  old  rebellious  clans, 
and,  as  his  army  was  to  be  composed  of  those 
clans,  he  foresaw  that  it  must  be  the  cause 
of  serious  disturbances  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  feared  that  when  once  armed 
the  earl's  vanity  might  lead  him  into  more 
dangerous  courses.  At  all  events,  it  was 
impolitic  at  the  present  moment  to  take 
into  the  king's  service  an  army  of  papists, 
commanded  by  a  popish  general ;  it  would 
at  least  furnish  the  Scots  of  Ulster  with  a 
plausible  pretext  for  arming  to  defend  them- 
selves against  outrage,  and  they,  once 
armed,  might  join  Argyle's  forces,  should  ha 
defeat  the  Earl  of  Antrim,  and  pursue  him 
into  Ireland.  The  latter,  moreover,  seemed 
not  an  improbable  contingency;  for,  in  a 
private  conference  with  Antrim,  the  lord 

the  greatest  honours  of  my  past  life.  For  the  thing 
itself,  it  was  by  act  of  state  decry'd,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  late  lords  justices,  before  my  coming  into 
this  kingdom;  and  since  I  read  your  majesty's  letter, 
I  can  in  truth  say,  I  am  glad  none  of  my  counsel  was 
in  the  matter.  Yet  being  now  absolutely  taken  away, 
there  will  be  a  greater  difficulty  to  restore  it,  than 
would  be  barely  to  continue  and  tolerate  such  a  de- 
votion, prohibited  by  a  smaller  power,  or  discontinued 
for  a  shorter  time,  than  this  hath  been.  Besides  the 
place  is  in  the  midst  of  the  great  Scottish  plantations; 
and  I  fear  at  this  time,  when  some  men's  zeal  hath 
run  them  already  not  only  beyond  their  wits,  but 
almost  forth  of  their  allegiance  too,  it  might  furnish 
them  with  something  to  say  in  prejudice  and  scandal 
to  his  majesty's  government;  which,  for  the  pree»nt 
indeed,  is  by  all  means  to  be  avoided.  Yet,  consider- 
ing we  often  observe,  that  may  be  had  in  due  season 
with  ease,  which,  mistimed,  may  prove  unsafe  and 
very  difficult  to  obtain;  my  most  humble  opinion  is, 
your  majesty  might  do  passing  wisely  to  let  this 
devotion  rest  a-while,  till  there  may  be  a  fitter  oppor- 
tunity apprehended,  by  which  to  effect  your  majesty's 
satisfaction  therein;  which  gracious  temper  and  for- 
bearance shall  also  (in  my  judgment)  dispose  and 
bow  all  nearer  your  majesty's  desires  than  any  other 
way  that  can  for  the  present  be  taken." 
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deputy  soon  found  that,  beyond  talking 
largely  of  calling  up  his  allies  the  O'Neills. 
O'Haras,  O'Lurgans,  Magennises,  Maguires, 
Mac  Mahons,  Mac  Donnells,  and  "  as  many 
O's  and  Macs  as  would  startle  a  whole 
council-board  on  this  side  to  hear  of,"  had 
made  no  preparation  for  war,  and  that  he 
was  absolutely  ignorant  and  incapable  in 
everything  necessary  for  conducting  warlike 
operations  with  any  chance  of  success.  It 
further  appeared  that  the  earl,  whose  vanity 
had  been  flattered  by  the  king's  ready 
approval  of  his  services,  had  vain-glori- 
ously  boasted  of  his  vast  designs,  until 
they  reached  the  ears  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle, 
who  immediately  placed  the  Scottish  coasts 
in  such  a  state  of  defence  as  to  be  able  to 
set  all  his  threats  at  defiance. 

While,  therefore,  he  temporized  with 
Antrim,  sounded  him  as  to  his  strength 
and  capacity,  and  did  what  he  could  to  dis- 
gust him  with  his  undertaking,  Wentworth 
communicated  his  fears  and  suspicions  to 
the  king  and  to  the  ministers  of  the  crown, 
and  he  urged  that  the  earl  might  not 
even  be  gratified  with  a  command  in  the 
army,  on  account  of  the  jealousy  which 
the  employment  of  papists  was  calculated 
at  this  moment  to  produce.  But  such  was 
the  influence  which  the  queen  and  her 
partizans  had  gained  over  king  Charles, 
that  he  was  persuaded  to  persist  in  direct- 
ing that  her  protege  should  be  employed. 
Preparations  were  made  for  his  expedition, 
and  officers  were  appointed  to  assist  him; 
and  a  ship  was  sent  with  a  freight  of  arms 
for  a  thousand  men,  for  the  use  of  his 
friends  and  kinsmen  the  Macdonalds  of  the 
isles.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  his  influ- 
ence, like  his  capacity,  was  far  less  than 
his  boasts  had  made  it;  and  the  whole 
design  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  temporary 
pacification  with  the  Scots  in  1639. 

During  the  progress  of  the  earl  of  An- 
trim's preparations,  Wentworth  had  been 
drawn  more  and  more  into  the  bustle  of  the 
war  which  threatened  Charles  in  the  north. 
He  had  collected  the  army  in  Ireland  to- 
wards the  coasts  from  which  it  could  be 
most  readily  transported  to  the  king's  assist- 
ance in  case  of  need ;  he  had  sent  five  hun- 
dred men  to  strengthen  the  garrison  at  Car- 
lisle ;  and  he  was  preparing  in  a  similar 
manner  to  assist  the  garrison  at  Dunbarton, 
when  he  received  intelligence  that  that  im- 
portant fortress  hud  fallen  into  the  hands  oi 
the  Scots.  Alarmed  at  the  success  of  the 
covenanters,  and  anxious  at  this  time  to 


arevent  a  war  which  might  throw  the  whole 
ingdom  into  confusion,  it  was  the  lord 
deputy  of  Ireland  who  advised  the  king 
most  earnestly  to  temporize  with  his  ene- 
mies, merely  strengthening  the  English 
frontier,  and  waiting  for  a  while  the  effects 
of  time  and  reflection  on  the  Scottish  insur- 
gents. He  said  in  support  of  this  recom- 
mendation, that  "  it  was  a  tender  point  to 
draw  blood  from  subjects,  even  when  rebel- 
lious." But  Wentworth's  measures  for  the 
protection  of  Ireland  in  this  time  of  danger 
bad  been  as  wise  as  they  were  energetic. 
The  earl  of  Argyle  had  sent  agents  to  incite 
the  Scots  of  Ulster  to  rise  in  the  cause  of 
the  covenant,  but  the  ships  which  carried 
them  over  were  taken  ;  and  a  plot  to  betray 
the  castle  of  Carrickfergus  into  the  hands  of 
the  Scots  was  discovered  in  time,  and  the 
principal  agent  in  the  plot  executed.  The 
main  body  of  Wentworth's  army  was  drawn 
round  Carrickfergus,  and  stores  and  garri- 
sons were  placed  at  every  point  threatened 
with  danger.  Lastly,  in  the  May  of  1639, 
an  engagement  was  prescribed  to  the  Scots 
of  Ulster,  whereby  they  were  made  to  pro- 
mise allegiance  to  the  king,  and  submission 
to  his  commands,  not  to  enter  into  any  cov- 
enant, oath,  or  bond  of  mutual  defence  and 
assistance  without  the  king's  authority ;  and 
to  renounce  and  abjure  all  covenants,  oaths, 
and  bonds  contrary  to  this  engagement.  It 
was  imposed  on  all  persons  of  Scottish  blood, 
of  whatever  age,  sex,  or  condition,  and  those 
who  refused  it  were  thrown  into  prison,  and 
were  said  in  some  cases  to  have  been  treated 
with  barbarous  severity. 

The  short-sighted  pacification  with  the 
Scots  in  the  June  of  1639  was  evidently  but 
a  pause  in  the  great  struggle  which  had  now 
commenced,  and  few  looked  forward  to 
anything  else  but  a  renewal  of  hostilities. 
Wentworth,  and  probably  the  king  also, 
foresaw  that  if  not  stopped  the  storm  which 
had  broke  out  in  Scotland  would  soon  spread 
over  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  a  letter 
to  his  royal  master,  dated  on  the  22nd  of 
July,  the  former  expressed  himself  on  this 
subject  in  remarkable  terms.  Referring  to 
directions  resulting  from  the  new  turn  in  the 
Scottish  affairs,  the  lord  deputy  said : — 
"  Your  majesty's  commands  will  not  fail  to 
find  a  perfect  obedience  amongst  us  on  this 
side,  nor  can,  by  God's  help,  any  powers  stir 
here  to  the  disservice  of  the  crown  but  to 
their  own  ruin.  This  is  the  universal  con- 
dition of  this  subject,  as  well  tLise  in  the 
north  as  in  other  parts,  whereof  your  ma- 
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jesty  may  rest  assured;  nay,  if  the  distem- 
pers of  Scotland   had  either  continued,  or 
shall  kindle  again,  I  am  most  confident  we 
might  and  shall  propound  a  way  to   make 
this  kingdom  considerably  active  to  inforce 
those  gainsayers  to  due  obedience,  and  set- 
',  tie  the  public  peace  of  all  your  kingdoms. 
Yet  this  belief   shall    not    close    my    eyes 
towards  those  of  that  nation  here  amongst 
us,  or  induce  me  to  neglect  any  means  which 
shall  be  thought  apt  and  reasonable  to  secure 
the  crown,  and  keep  them  in  the  life  of  their 
obedience.     They  are  a  stirring  and  forward 
people,  not  to  be  left  to  themselves,  lest  the 
subtle  presence  and  insinuation  of  religion 
might  produce  the  same  sad  events  here  it 
hath  done  in  other  places;    and  therefore 
your  majesty's  caution  therein  acknowledged 
to  be  most  wise  and  necessary.     Of  your 
majesty's    resolution   to  go  in  person  into 
Scotland  I  shall  not  presume  to  deliver  any 
opinion;  yet,  I  humbly  crave   leave   to  be- 
seech your  majesty  to  apply  your  own  excel- 
lent rule  there  also,   which   is,   neither  to 
believe  or  expect  farther  than  you  see ;  and 
against  all  events  not  only  to  secure  your 
return,  but  by  your  providence  to  foresee 
and  prevent  the  being  constrained  upon  the 
place  to  comply  with  anything  which  may  in 
the  least  press  too  hard  upon  your  honour, 
or  embolden  either  those  or  other  your  sub- 
jects in  the  future ;  these  three  principles 
being,  in  my  weak  judgment,  to  be  granted: 
that  it  was  the  knowledge  the  covenanters 
had  of  their  own  weakness,  not  their  better 
affections,   that   inclined    them    to  seek  an 
accommodation ;  that  nothing  is  to  be  yield- 
ed there  which,  by  way  of  precedent,  may 
encourage  those  of  England  to  protest  or 
contest  your  royal  commands,  or  the  laws 
already  established;    that  England  and  Ire- 
land ministering  to  your  sovereignty,  as  I  am 
most  confident  if  rightly  handled  they  will, 
there  is  abundantly  in  your  power  suddenly 
and  safely  to  conform  the  other  to  your  will 
in   all  just    things."      He  adds,  "  I  shoulc 
humbly  crave  this  letter  were  burnt,  not  out 
of  any  aspect  toward  myself,  but  much  rather 
in  regard  I  know  not  what  consequences  it 
might  produce  in  case  the  faction  find  that 
any  such  considerations  have  been  humbly 
presented  to  your  majesty's  wisdom." 

At  the  time  this  letter  was  written,  the 
king,  embarrassed  between  conflicting  coun- 
sels of  others,  and  wavering  and  hesitating 
in  his  own,  had  determined  on  calling  ovei 
his  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  as  his  last  anc 
safest  refuge.  The  letter,  written  from  Ber- 
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wick  on  the  23rd  of  July  (where  Charles 
till  remained),  deserves  to  be  given  in  full, 

is  showing  the  ex  t -lit  of  the  king's  appre- 
lensions : — 

"  Wentworth, 

"  Hen.  Bruce  hath  delivered  yours  of  the 
ird  of  July,  and  likewise  had  full  discourse  with  me 
>f  all  those  aifairs ;  and  though  I  esteem  him  a  better 
ioldier  than  a  statesman,  yet  he  has  made  me  some 
>ropositions  in  the  politic  way,  somewhat  mixed  with 
he  martial,  not  to  be  despised,  yet  not  to  be  hastily 
embraced  without  such  a  good  commentaire  as  you 
ire  able  to  make  on  them. 

"  This  cause  only,  1  confess,  were  too  slight  to 
draw  you,  though  but  for  a  time,  from  your  weighty 
charge;  but  I  have  much  more,  and  indeed  too  much, 
to  desire  your  counsel  and  attendance  for  some  time, 
which  I  think  not  fit  to  express  by  letter,  more  than 
;his,  The  Scots  covenant  begins  to  spread  too  fur. 
Yet,  for  all  this,  I  will  not  have  you  take  notice  that 
[  have  sent  for  you,  but  pretend  some  other  occasion 
of  business,  as  to  be  present  at  the  hearing  of  the 
chancellor's  (lord  Loftus's)  appeal,  or  what  you  will 
else ;  whom,  since  I  have  named,  I  must  tell  you 
?reely,  I  would  wish  ye  would  send  him  over  without 
delay,  if  he  have  performed  most,  though  not  all  (his 
Friends  pretend  all)  which  I  enjoined  him  to  do  before 
tils  departure;  if  yet  he  stood  not  in  some  high  con- 
tempt, which,  if  it  be,  were  most  fit  to  be  made  clearly 
appear.  It  is  very  well  done  to  go  on  with  the  Scots- 
men's oaths.  So  I  rest, 

"  Your  most  assured  friend, 

"  CHARLES  \.'' 

Two  days  afterwards,  the  king  wrote 
another  letter  to  Wentworth,  in  which  he 
told  him  that  he  "  need  not  make  very  great 
haste,  though  I  would  have  you  come  before 
winter,  my  meaning  being  that  my  commands 
at  this  time  should  not  discommode  your 
particular  affairs,  yet  be  assured  that,  come 
when  you  will,  ye  shall  be  welcome."  This 
latter  intimation  was  not  unnecessary,  for 
there  was  much  that  required  arrangement 
in  Ireland  before  the  lord  deputy  could 
leave  his  post  with  safety.  In  spite  of  his 
repeated  declarations  of  the  willing  obedi- 
ence of  the  population  in  all  parts  of  the 
island,  it  is  evident  from  a  variety  of  facts 
which  exhibit  themselves,  that  there  was  a 
general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  and  that  it 
was  daily  increasing.  A  government  of 
coercion  may  produce  a  temporary  quiet, 
but  it  is  not  security,  and  this  was  shown  in 
a  remarkable  degree  in  the  history  of  Ire- 
land during  the  period  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking.  Wentworth,  however,  took  the 
best  precautions  in  his  power,  and  in  the 
month  of  September  he  committed  his  gov- 
ernment to  the  care  of  two  lords  justices, 
lord  Dillon  and  sir  Christopher  Wandes- 
ford,  master  of  the  rolls,  two  members  of 
the  Irish  privy  council  in  whom  he  placed 
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especial  confidence,  and  then  embarked  for 
England. 

The  lord  deputy  found  affairs  in  England 
in  a  worse  condition  than  he  imagined ;  for 
the  king  was  paralyzed  at  once  by  weak 
counsels  and  an  empty  treasury.  As  he  had 
now  exhausted  every  other  means  of  raising 
money,  Wentworth  joined  with  Laud  in 
recommending  him  to  try  the  last  resource, 
a  parliament ;  and  the  king  consented,  though 
not  without  reluctance,  to  this  obnoxious 
alternative.  To  meet  immediate  exigencies, 
a  voluntary  contribution  was  at  the  same 
time  set  on  foot,  and  Wentworth  set  the 
example  by  subscribing  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  queen,  by  her  agents, 
obtained  considerable  sums  from  the  Roman 
catholics  in  England.  He  further  recom- 
mended that  a  new  parliament  should  be  im- 
mediately called  in  Ireland,  confident  in  his 
belief  in  the  power  he  possessed  there,  that 
he  should  be  able  to  obtain  considerable 
supplies  for  the  king's  present  necessities. 
Having  thus  prepared  the  sinews  of  war,  he 
gave  his  advice  that  the  king  should  break 
off  all  further  negotiations  with  the  Scottish 
covenanters,  and  proceed  vigorously  to 
hostilities. 

Wentworth  had  now  attained  to  that 
object  of  his  ambition  at  which  he  had  so 
often  clasped  in  vain.  Charles  might  have 
forgotten  past  services,  but  he  had  now 
thrown  himself  into  Wentworth's  arms,  and 
he  could  not  refuse,  under  such  circum- 
stances as  those  in  which  he  was  now 
placed,  the  honours  which  were  to  seal  his 
devotion,  and  perhaps  purchase  his  own 
safety.  On  the  12th  of  January,  1640,  lord 
Wentworth  was  raised  to  the  rank  and  titles 
of  baron  Raby,  of  Raby  castle,  in  the  county 
of  Durham,  and  earl  of  Strafford.  He  was 
shortly  afterwards  elected  a  knight  of  the 
garter,  and  was  invested  with  the  more 
elevated  title  of  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
which  had  not  been  given  since  the  death  ol 
Elizabeth's  favourite,  the  earl  of  Essex. 
This  title  gave  the  earl  of  Strafford  greater 
liberty  of  absenting  himself  from  his  gov- 
ernment, and  he  forthwith  named  sir  Chris- 
topher Wandesford  as  his  lord  deputy. 

Armed  with  these  new  honours,  Strafforc 
hastened  back  to  Ireland  to  meet  the  parlia- 
ment which  had  already  been  assembled  by 
his  directions,  in  the  trust  that  his  presence 
would  secure  such  a  grant  as  must  be  o 
great  assistance  to  the  king's  affairs.  He 
was  arrested  at  Beaumaris  by  contrary 
winds,  and  by  a  violent  attack  of  the  gout 


he  complaint  under  which  he  had  been 
uffering  long  and  severely,  and  which  had 
o  shattered  his  frame  that  he  was  frequently 
under  the  necessity  of  being  carried  about 
n  a  litter.  In  his  hurry  to  reach  Ireland, 
ind,  as  he  expresses  it,  "  to  make  shift  to  be 
:here  and  back  again  hither  in  good  time," 
:he  moment  he  felt  the  attack  approaching, 
IB  ordered  that  he  should  be  carried  on 
)oard  immediately,  fearing  that  if  his 
removal  were  delayed,  the  attack  might 
jecome  so  severe  as  to  render  it  altogether 
mpossible.  He  thus  reached  Dublin  soon 
after  the  middle  of  March,  1640,  just  two 
days  after  the  Irish  parliament  had  assem- 
bled. 

The  lord  lieutenant  found  the  Irish  par- 
.iament  even  more  subservient  than  he  ex- 
pected. The  Irish  catholics  were,  indeed, 
not  inclined  to  assist  the  covenanters,  who 
were  their  declared  enemies,  and  the  puritans 
in  Ireland  had  not  yet  assumed  the  courage 
to  act  in  an  avowed  opposition  to  the  gov- 
ernment. Lord  Strafford's  designs,  there- 
fore, of  making  Ireland  set  an  example  for 
England,  was  carried  out  without  difficulty. 
He  made  a  personal  address  to  the  house  of 
commons,  told  them  of  the  violence  and 
ingratitude  of  the  Scots,  and  of  the  necessity 
under  which  his  royal  master  stood  of  throw- 
ing himself  upon  the  generosity  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  he  ended  by  demanding  six  subsi- 
dies. When  he  had  concluded,  the  principal 
speakers  in  the  Irish  house  of  commons  en- 
tered into  a  sort  of  rivalry  with  each  other 
as  to  who  should  be  most  eager  in  his  sub- 
serviency to  the  crown ;  and  this  was  shown 
chiefly  among  those  of  native  blood.  Some 
of  them  declared,  "  that  as  six  subsidies  were 
granted  the  last  parliament  towards  enabling 
the  king  to  pay  the  debts  contracted  for  the 
occasions  of  his  crown,  and  for  the  better 
settlement  of  the  revenues,  so  at  this  time 
six  or  more  are  fit  to  be  given,  it  being 
apparent  that  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
kingdom  are  become  so  nearly  concerned." 
Others,  "showing  divers  precedents  in  an- 
cient times,  and  among  those  some  whereby 
the  king,  by  a  mandate  from  himself  alone, 
without  a  parliament,  caused  money  and 
goods  to  be  taken  in  Ireland  from  merchants 
and  others  towards  defraying  the  charges  of 
his  expeditions  against  the  Scots  for  the 
defence  of  his  kingdom;  and  those,  having 
enlarged  themselves  in  that  point,  mentioned 
the  abundant  clemency  and  piety  of  his  ma- 
jesty, in  being  so  indulgent  to  his  subjects 
as  to  decline  that  example  of  his  progeni- 
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tors,  and  to  require  aid  of  his  subjects  in  a 
>arliamentary  way.  Some  of  them  said  that 
is  majesty  should  have  a  fee-simple  of  sub- 
sidies in  their  estates  upon  like  occasions. 
Others  of  them,  with  great  cheerfulness,  de- 
clared that  to  answer  his  majesty's  occasions, 
for  the  honour  of  his  person  and  safety  of 
his  kingdoms,  it  was  fit  to  be  done,  though 
it  were  with  leaving  themselves  nothing  be- 
sides hose  and  doublet.  Some  of  them,  with 
much  earnestness,  after  forward  expressions 
of  readiness  towards  advancing  the  business, 
concluded  that  as  his  majesty  is  the  best  of 
kings  so  his  people  should  strive  to  be 
ranked  amongst  the  best  of  subjects." 

Such  was  the  character  of  this  debate,  as 
it  is  reported  by  the  Irish  privy  council,  in 
a  statement  sent  to  court  by  order  of  the 
house ;    and    they    add : — "  Thus    every  of 
them  seeming  in  a  manner  to  contend  one 
with  another  who  should  show  most  affec- 
tion  and   forwardness  to  comply  with   his 
majesty's  occasions;  and  all  of  them  express- 
ing,   even   with    passion,   how   much    they 
abhor  and  detest  the  Scotch   covenanters, 
and   how  readily   every  man's  hand   ought 
to  be  laid  to  his  sword,  to  assist  the  king  in 
the  reducing  of  them  by  force  to  the  obe- 
dience and  loyalty  of  subjects,  they  desired, 
that  themselves  and  others  of  this  nation 
might  have  the  honour  to  be  employed  in 
this   expedition,    and   declared,    with   very 
great  demonstrations  of  cheerful  affections, 
that  their  hearts  contained  mines  of  subsidies 
for   his   majesty,  that    twenty  subsidies,   if 
their   abilities  were   equal    with    their    de- 
sires, were  too  little  to  be  given  to  so  sacred 
a  majesty,  from  whose  princely  clemency, 
by  the  ministration  of  the  lord  lieutenant, 
so  many  and  so  gracious  favours  are   con- 
tinually derived   unto    them."     They   pro- 
tested  further,    "  that   the    promises  made 
unto  them  by  his  lordship  the  last  parlia- 
ment  on    his   majesty's   behalf,   have  been 
fully  and  effectually  performed  in  all  things 
to  their  comfort  and  contentment ;  that  the 
subjects    of     this    kingdom    are    infinitely 
bound   to  his  majesty,  for  his  gracious  fa- 
vour, in  giving  them  the  first  opportunity 
thus  early  before  others  of  his  subjects,   to 
manifest  their  faith  and  loyalty  to  him;  and 
in  the  end,  considering  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  and  how  unable  they 
are,  without  too  much  pressure  to  them,  to 
advance    more   at   this   time,   they  humbly 
besought  that,  by  the  lord  lieutenant's  inter- 
position to  his  majesty,  four  subsidies  might 
be  accepted  from   them  at  this   time ;  vet 
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vith  this  declaration  made  by  them,  with  as 
nuch  demonstration  of  loyalty  as  ever  na- 
ion  or  people  expressed  towards  a  king, 
hat  if  more  than  these  four  shall  be  requi- 
site, and  the  occasions  of  the  war  continue, 
hey  will  be  ready  to  grant  more,  and  to  lay 
down  their  persons,  lives,  and  estates,  at  his 
majesty's  feet,  to  further  his  royal  designs 
or  correction  of  the  disordered  factions  in 
Scotland,  and  reducing  them  to  a  right 
understanding  of  themselves,  and  for  the 
defence  and  safety  of  his  majesty's  kingdoms 
and  people.  And  they  earnestly  desired  us 
of  the  council  then  present,  that  imme- 
diately after  the  rising  of  the  house,  we 
would  represent  this  from  the  house  to  the 
ord  lieutenant,  which  they  did  with  general 
acclamations  and  signs  of  joy  and  content- 
ment, even  to  the  throwing  up  of  their  hats 
ind  lifting  up  their  hands." 

Strafford  appears,  at  this  moment,  to  have 
3een  totally  unconscious  of  the  frail  ground 
on  which  he  stood,  and  with  a  fatal  want  of 
Foresight,  he  seems  to  have  believed  himself 
that  these  extravagant  professions  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  represented  the 
feelings  of  the  Irish  people.  Hence  he 
exulted  over  a  solemn  declaration  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  Irish  parliament,  which 
seemed  to  belie  so  signally  the  dark  pre- 
sentiments of  his  enemies,  and  the  repre- 
sentations which  they  had  poured  even  into 
the  royal  ears.  "  Two  considerations,"  he 
said  in  his  letter  to  the  English  minister 
upon  the  proceedings  in  the  Irish  house  of 
commons,  "  I  humbly  offer  thereon.  The 
first  concerns  myself,  and  it  is  my  desire 
his  majesty  will  judge  betwixt  those  that 
have  scandalized  this  government  to  have 
proceeded  with  so  much  severity  as  had 
rendered  me  a  most  hated  person,  indeed  a 
visier  basha,  or  anything  else  that  might  be 
worse,  and  the  humble  assurances  given  by 
me  to  his  majesty  that  this  people  were 
infinitely  satisfied,  and  joyed  under  the 
shadow  of  his  protection  and  justice,  and 
that  they  did  not  distaste  me  so  much  as 
willingly  to  change  me,  or  to  desire  any 
new  deputy  in  my  stead."  These  latter 
words  referred  to  a  paragraph  in  the  decla- 
ration of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which 
they  expressed  their  gratitude  to  the  king 
for  having  given  them  Strafford  as  a  gover- 
nor, and  their  full  approbation  of  the  acts 
of  his  government.  The  lord  lieutenant 
was,  at  this  moment,  equally  short-sighted 
with  regard  to  England,  and  he  underrated 
the  spirit  which  then  pervaded  the  land,  in 
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supposing  that  it  would  be  checked  by  a 
bare  declaration  of  a  parliament  of  Irish- 
men. "  The  second  consideration,"  he  said, 
"  is,  whether  it  were  not  fit  to  read  the 
letter  of  this  council  openly  at  the  board 
there,  and  otherwise  to  publish  as  much  as 
possible  the  forwardness  of  this  people  to 
serve  his  majesty  in  this  great  strait  of 
liis  affairs,  which  with  words  you  cannot 
express  to  such  a  height  as  really  it  was  by 
them  assented,  and  will,  I  am  confident,  by 
these  be  performed ;  for  it  may  perchance 
kindle  an  emulation  in  those  there,  and, 
sure  I  am,  make  the  covenanters  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  ill-affected  in  your  English 
parliament,  if  any  such  there  be,  less  petu- 
lant and  peevish  than  you  might  otherwise 
find  them." 

The  lords  showed  the  same  spirit  of  loyalty 
as  the  commons,  and,  at  the  motion  of  the 
earl  of  Ormond,  they  passed  a  resolution  to 
congratulate  the  lower  house  on  the  temper 
it  had  shown  in  this  pressing  emergency,  and 
to  signify  the  desire  that  both  houses  should 
join  in  the  intended  declaration.     They  pro- 
posed to  appoint  a  conference  for  agreeing 
to  some  common  form  to  be  made  the  joint 
act  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Irish  legisla- 
ture.    The  commons,  however,  became  sud- 
denly jealous    of  their   privileges ;    it    was 
their  sole  right  to  grant  money ;  and  they  re- 
fused   their    concurrence    in   any    common 
form  which  would    seem   to  imply  the  ac- 
knowledgment   that   the    upper  house   had 
shared  in  the  merit  of  the  grant.     But  the 
lords  determined  not  to  be  behind  them  in 
professions  of  zeal  and  attachment,  and  they 
published  a  separate  declaration  of  their  de- 
votion to  the  royal  cause,  similar  in  substance 
to   that  of  the  house  of   commons.      The 
hostility  they  professed  towards  the  puri- 
tans was  exhibited  in  other  acts,  and  espe- 
cially in  their  proceedings  against  the  bishop 
of  Killala.     This  prelate  was  a  Scottish  puri- 
tan, who  had  been  tempted  to  conformity  by 
the  prospect  of  promotion,  and  had  in  con- 
sequence obtained  an  Irish  bishopric.     His 
principles,  however,  seem  to  have  been  -un- 
changed, and  he  was  provoked  by  the  writ- 
ings of  a  clergyman  of  his  diocese  to  defend 
publicly    the    conduct  of  the    covenanters. 
The  lords  resolved  that  no  writ  of  summons 
should  be  issued  to  this  spiritual  peer,  and 
they  proposed   to  pass  the  censure  of  the 
house  upon  him  for  his  disloyalty  ;   but  the 
government    had    interfered,    and    he    was 
arrested,  subjected  to  a  fine,  and  formally 
deprived. 


Strafford  had  now  little  left  but  to  con- 
gratulate himself  on  the  success  of  his  en- 
deavours to  serve  the  crown.  He  proceeded 
:o  raise  an  Irish  army  of  eight  thousand  foot 
and  a  thousand  horse,  which  were  to  assem- 
)le  at  Carrickfergus,  ready  to  be  transported 
nto  England  ;  and  then  leaving  his  deputy 
and  friend,  sir  Christopher  Wandesford, 
to  collect  the  subsidies,  and  continue  the 
evies  of  soldiers,  which  were  made  without 
difficulty,  he  hastened  over  to  England,  still 
exulting  in  what  he  believed,  or  pretended 
to  believe,  to  be  the  temper  of  the  whole 
people  of  Ireland.  "  In  few  words,"  he 
wrote  from  ship-board  to  secretary  Winde- 
bank,  "  I  have  left  that  people  as  fully 
satisfied,  and  as  well  affected  to  his  majesty's 
person  and  service,  as  can  possibly  be  wished 
for,  notwithstanding  the  philosophy  of  some 
amongst  you  there  in  the  court,  who  must 
needs  have  it  believed,  true  or  false,  that 
that  people  are  infinitely  distasted  with  the 
present  government,  and  hating  of  me,  which 
error  I  can  very  easily  remit  unto  them, 
considering,  that  thereby  the  truth  will  be 
more  clearly  understood  unto  all,  and  in 
conclusion  the  shame  fall  upon  themselves." 
He  adds,  "  and  this  I  am  able  to  assure  his 
majesty,  that  I  find  the  people  as  forward  to 
venture  their  persons,  as  they  have  been  to 
open  their  purses,  and  enlarge  their  engage- 
ments towards  the  instant  occasion,  infin- 
itely disdaining  his  majesty  should  be  so 
insolently  proceeded  with,  and  unworthily 
provoked  by  those  covenanters :  to  which 
only  I  will  add  thus  much  (if  truth  may  be 
spoken  without  offence  to  such  as  would 
have  it  thought  to  be  otherwise),  that  not 
only  the  standing  officers  and  soldiers  of  that 
army,  but  the  Irishry  themselves  also,  will 
go  (to  speak  modestly)  as  willingly  and 
gladly  under  my  command,  as  of  any  other 
English  subject  whatsoever." 

After  encountering  a  violent  storm  at  sea, 
Strafford  reached  Chester  on  the  5th  of 
April,  where  he  was  detained  some  days  by 
a  severe  attack  of  the  gout.  He,  however, 
reached  London  about  the  middle  of  that 
month,  to  present  himself  before  the  English 
parliament,  which  had  met  on  the  13th,  and 
he  acquainted  them  with  the  zeal  which  the 
Irish  parliament  had  shown  in  the  king's 
cause,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they 
had  granted  their  money,  confident  as  before 
that  this  statement  would  have  a  powerful 
effect  on  the  English  commons.  But  here 
he  was  signally  mistaken  ;  the  English  com- 
mons looked  only  to  their  own  precedents,, 
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and  they  proceeded  in  such  an  alarming 
spirit  to  rip  open  the  misdeeds  of  their 
rulers  during  the  interval  since  a  parlia- 
ment had  met,  that  after  a  session  of  about 
three  weeks  the  king  dissolved  his  parlia- 
ment in  an  ill-humour,  without  having  ob- 
tained supplies  or  any  assistance  in  his 
necessities. 

The  example  of  the  English  parliament 
had  far  greater  effect  in  Ireland  than  Irish 
subserviency  had  produced  in  this  country, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  English  popular  party 
seems  to  have  been  immediately  communi- 
cated to  the  neighbouring  island.  When 
the  Irish  parliament  met  again  in  the  month 
of  June,  its  temper  was  entirely  changed. 
This  may  be  attributed  in  some  measure  to 
the  absence  of  the  numerous  military  offi- 
cers, who  had  obtained  seats  by  the  govern- 
ment influence,  and  who  were  now  called  to 
their  duty  by  the  threatened  hostilities  in 
the  north ;  but  a  better  reason  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  popular  parties  in  the  two 
countries  had  been  in  close  communication, 
and  the  boldness  of  the  English  leaders  had 
communicated  itself  to  their  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  channel.  The  puritans 
and  recusants  had  suddenly  joined  in  a  reso- 
lute opposition  to  Strafford's  government. 
People  universally  complained  of  the  bur- 
then of  the  subsidies,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  levied,  and  a  combination 
was  formed  throughout  Ireland  to  prevent 
their  collection,  until  parliament  should 
settle  a  new  manner  of  taxation.  This  sub- 
ject, and  another  equally  popular,  the  in- 
come of  the  clergy,  were  brought  before  the 
house  of  commons,  which  proceeded  to  a 
measure  for  diminishing  the  latter ;  and 
they  passed  a  resolution  that  the  late  grant 
of  four  subsidies  had  been  enormous  and 
oppressive,  and  they  virtually  declared 
Strafford's  mode  of  assessing  the  subsidies  to 
be  unjust  and  unconstitutional.  In  consid- 
eration of  the  king's  great  necessities,  with 
many  professions  of  loyalty  and  attachment, 
they  consented  that  the  first  of  the  four  sub- 
sidies should  be  levied  according  to  the  in- 
structions issued  by  the  lord  deputy  under 


Strafford's  direction  ;  but  they  declared  that 
this  was  not  to  be  construed  into  a  prece- 
dent, and  they  ordered  that  the  other  three 
should  be  collected  in  "  a  moderate,  equal, 
and  parliamentary  manner."  * 

Sir  Christopher  Wandesford  appears  to 
have  been  paralyzed  by  this  sudden  out- 
burst of  popular  spirit,  and  to  have  yielded 
to  all  that  was  demanded.  But  when  the 
intelligence  reached  the  ears  of  the  king, 
who  had  reckoned  so  confidently  on  the  sub- 
missive obedience  of  his  Irish  subjects,  he 
could  not  conceal  his  mortification  and  rage 
at  being  thus  stinted  in  his  supplies.  He 
gave  vent  to  a  strong  expression  of  his  dis- 
pleasure at  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, and  sent  orders  to  tear  out  from  the 
journals  the  leaf  which  contained  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  house  of  commons  relating  to  the 
subsidies,  and  these  orders  were  executed  by 
the  lord  deputy.  But  the  commons  had  now 
gone  too  far  to  retrace  their  steps,  and, 
unintimidated  by  this  peevish  exhibition  of 
royal  displeasure,  their  leaders  entered  into 
communication  with  the  discontented  party, 
and  united  with  them  in  their  hatred  of  the 
earl  of  Strafford  as  the  great  agent  and  sup- 
porter of  the  arbitrary  principles  of  govern- 
ment which  they  were  exerting  themselves 
to  overthrow.  The  Irish  commons  now 
began  to  deliberate  more  freely,  and  they 
drew  up  a  bold  statement  of  the  grievances 
and  oppressions  under  which  they  had  suf- 
fered during  Wentworth's  administration. 
The  upper  house  joined  in  this  act,  and  a 
select  committee  of  sixteen  was  appointed 
to  lay  this  remonstrance  before  the  king. 
The  representatives  of  the  upper  house  in 
this  committee  (though  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  acted  in  it  by  direct  order  of  the 
house)  were  lords  Gormanstown,  Kilmallock, 
Costello,  and  Baltinglass.  Thus  were  dissi- 
pated in  a  moment  all  lord  Strafford's  asser- 
tions of  the  attachment  of  the  Irish  to  his 
own  government. 

*  We  may  judge  of  the  exorbitance  and  oppressive 
character  of  these  levies,  from  the  statement  that  one 
year's  assessment  on  the  earl  of  Cork  amounted  to 
three  thousand  six  hundred  pounds. 
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ORD  STRAFFORD 
was  meanwhile  ar- 
rested at  York  by  the 
combined  sufferings 
of  the  gout  and  the 
stone,  and  the  king, 
satisfied  that  he  alone 
knew  how  to  manage 
an  Irish  parliament,  and  alarmed  beyond 
measure  at  the  threatening  aspect  which  the 
affairs  of  that  country  had  taken,  waited  for 
his  recovery  with  impatience,  that  he  might 
return  to  Dublin  to  curb  the  unquiet  spirits 
who  were  there  in  the  ascendant.  But  the 
die  of  Charles's  fortunes  was  now  thrown, 
and  his  embarrasments  followed  each  other 
with  such  unexpected  rapidity,  that  for  a 
moment  the  affairs  of  Ireland  sunk  into 
comparative  insignificance.  The  sudden  and 
ill-tempered  dissolution  of  the  English  par- 
liament was  an  act  of  fatal  rashness,  which 
increased  the  general  discontent  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  and  in  his  progress  to  the 
north  the  king  was  beset  with  petitions  to 
call  another.  He  had  made  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  general  of  his  army  of 
the  north,  with  lord  Strafford  as  lieutenant- 
general,  and  at  the  last  moment,  sickness, 
as  it  was  said,  but  combined  with  distaste 
for  the  service,  left  Northumberland  unable 
to  take  the  field,  and  the  chief  command 
devolved  upon  Strafford.  It  was  thus  im- 
possible for  him  to  return  to  Ireland  until 
the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  and  he  had 
reached  Darlington  on  his  way  to  assume 
the  command,  on  the  29th  of  August,  when 
he  met  the  intelligence  of  the  disaster  at 
Newbourne,  and  the  occupation  of  New- 
castle by  the  Scots.  He  hastened  back  to 
the  king  at  York,  and  he  found  Charles  in 
the  greatest  distress,  surrounded  by  perils, 
and  with  an  army  which  was  itself  disaf- 
fected to  his  person.  Strafford  still  recom- 
mended bold  councils,  and,  as  there  had  yet 
taken  place  no  cessation  of  arms,  he  re- 
newed hostilities  with  success  in  an  action 
of  little  importance.  He  would,  at  the  last 
moment,  have  brought  over  the  army  of  Ire- 
land ;  but  it  was  now  too  late.  The  trea- 
sury was  already  exhausted ;  the  English 
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soldiers,  who  had  no  inclination  to  this  un- 
popular war,  were  unpaid  and  mutinous ; 
and  even  the  nobility  were  dissatisfied. 
Every  step  the  king  took  gave  rise  to  new 
clamours,  and  then  all  fell  with  double 
weight  on  the  hated  name  of  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  who  was  looked  upon  as  the  king's 
chief  adviser  and  ruler  in  his  arbitrary  acts, 
and  who  was  commonly  spoken  of  as  the 
grand  incendiary.  The  Irish  army  was  com- 
posed chiefly  of  catholics,  though  the  offi- 
cers were  protestants ;  and  it  was  loudly 
proclaimed  that  the  lord  lieutenant  designed 
to  bring  over  an  army  of  papists  to  cut  the 
throats  of  the  king's  good  subjects  ;  Irish 
officers  had  served  in  the  battle  of  New- 
bourne,  and  it  was  a  catholic  officer  who  had 
commanded  the  English  in  the  last  act  of 
hostility  against  the  Scots.  Awed  by  the 
storm  which  seemed  ready  to  break  over  his 
head,  Strafford  at  last  bowed  before  the 
popular  feeling  ;  the  treaty  of  Ripon  fol- 
lowed, and  the  king  found  himself  at  last 
obliged  to  call  that  memorable  parliament 
which  gave  him  no  rest  till  it  had  torn  the 
sceptre  from  his  hands.  The  petitions  for 
a  parliament  were  combined  with  such 
strong  expressions  of  apprehension  of  the 
popish  army  which  had  been  raised  in  Ire- 
land, that  it  was  found  necessary  to  send 
orders  for  disbanding  it ;  but,  as  money  had 
not  yet  been  brought  into  the  treasury  to 
discharge  the  arrears  of  the  soldiers'  pay, 
this  could  not  immediately  be  done. 

Meanwhile  the  Irish  house  of  commons 
became  more  violent  in  its  spirit,  as  the  agi- 
tation increased  in  England.  The  celebrated 
remonstrance  of  grievances  had  been  passed 
tumultuously  and  hastily,  without  discussion. 
It  consisted  of  sixteen  articles,  and  began  by 
speaking  of  the  recent  flourishing  state  of 
Ireland,  reminding  the  king  of  the  liberal 
grants  which  he  had  received  from  his  Irish 
subjects,  and  appealing  to  magna  charta 
and  other  statutes,  which  consecrated  their 
rights  equally  with  those  of  Englishmen.  It 
then  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  grievances 
which  they  had  undergone  during  the  pre- 
sent government.  A  general  decay  of  trade 
was  represented  to  have  taken  place,  in  con- 
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sequence  of  the  new  and  illegal  raising  of 
the  book  of  rates  and  impositions.  It  was 
complained  that  civil  causes  and  contro- 
versies had,  contrary  to  law  and  magna 
charta,  been  decided  arbitrarily  by  the 
chief  governor  at  the  council  table,  and  that 
in  the  courts,  law  had  been  perverted  by 
the  judges  in  order  to  gratify  the  court. 
Another  subject  of  complaint  was  the  de- 
nial of  the  graces,  and  especially  of  the 
statute  of  limitation.  Among  other  griev- 
ances were  the  cruel  punishments  employed 
to  repress  the  freedom  of  speech  and  writ- 
ing ;  the  great  powers  of  the  high  court  of 
commission,  which  had  been  established  at 
Dublin,  in  imitation  of  the  similar  court, 
established  in  England  by  Laud,  and  of 
other  tyrannical  tribunals;  the  want  of  secu- 
rity for  persons  and  property,  arising  from 
the  unconstitutional  proceedings  of  such 
courts;  the  vast  increase  of  monopolies;  and 
the  exorbitance  of  the  clergy. 

This  remonstrance,  which  was  a  general 
and  severe  condemnation  of  lord  Strafford's 
Irish  administration,  was  to  be  presented  to 
the  lord  deputy,  Wandesford,  and  it  con- 
cluded with  the  request  that,  if  he  were 
unwilling  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer,  he 
would  allow  their  committee  to  proceed  to 
England,  in  order  to  lay  it  before  the  king. 
The  lord  deputy  was  confounded  and  in- 
timidated at  these  bold  proceedings  of  the 
commons,  and  he  attempted  to  satisfy  them 
with  evasive  answers,  in  order  to  gain  time 
for  further  communication  with  the  lord 
lieutenant.  He  was  suspected  of  having 
secretly  employed  persons  to  erase  from  the 
journal-book  of  the  house  of  commons,  in- 
structions that  had  been  agreed  upon  prepa- 
ratory to  a  formal  impeachment  of  the  earl 
of  Strafford.  He  now  pursued  indirect  steps 
to  hinder  the  agents  of  parliament  from  pass- 
ing over  to  England,  and  when  he  found 
that  he  was  not  successful,  and  that  they 
were  determined  to  go  through  with  their 
work,  he  prohibited  them  on  their  allegi- 
ance from  leaving  Ireland.  Undeterred, 
however,  by  the  lord  deputy's  commands, 
they  all  succeeded  in  putting  to  sea,  and 
landed  at  different  English  ports ;  and 
Wandesford  was  left  to  use  the  only  means 
in  his  power  of  preventing  further  mischief, 
by  proroguing  the  parliament. 

When  the  Irish  agents  reached  London, 
instead  of  laying  their  remonstrance  before 
the  king,  according  to  their  public  directions, 
they  immediately  placed  themselves  in  close 
communication  with  the  leaders  of  the  po- 
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pular  party  there.  The  long  parliament, 
which  met  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1640, 
had  entered  upon  its  deliberations,  and  the 
whole  country  was  in  an  indescribable  state 
of  agitation. 

The  earl  of  Strafford  must  now  have  had 
his  eyes  fully  opened  to  the  danger  which 
menaced  him.  Throughout  his  bold  course 
he  seems  to  have  laboured  under  an  involun- 
tary apprehension  of  the  fate  to  which  it 
was  leading  him,  and  in  his  moments  of  pas- 
sionate violence,  when  his  plans  met  with 
any  opposition,  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  taking  the  personal  responsibility  of  his 
conduct  on  "the  peril  of  his  head,"  or  "the 
peril  of  his  life,"  and  in  presence  of  that 
peril  he  now  stood.  Conscious  of  this,  and 
of  the  load  of  popular  hatred  under  which 
he  laboured,  the  earl  would  willingly  have 
absented  himself  from  the  present  parlia- 
ment, and  he  begged  of  the  king  to  allow 
him  to  withdraw  to  his  government  of  Ire- 
land, or  at  least  to  remain  at  the  head  of 
the  army  in  Yorkshire.  But  Charles  had 
less  real  regard  to  the  earl's  safety  than  to 
his  own  necessities;  and  he  was  anxious  at 
this  critical  moment  to  profit  by  the  coun- 
sels of  one  who  had  proved  his  abilities 
and  his  attachment  to  the  throne.  He  re- 
fused to  listen  to  his  fears,  and  urged  him 
to  hasten  to  London,  where  he  claimed  his 
assistance,  promising  him  under  his  hand 
that  parliament  should  not  touch  a  hair  of 
his  head. 

The  earl  obeyed  the  king's  call,  but  he 
had  no  sooner  reached  London  than  he  saw 
that  his  fears  had  been  well  grounded.  The 
moment  he  was  known  to  have  taken  his 
seat  in  the  house  of  lords  the  threatened 
attack  was  announced.  On  the  llth  of 
November  the  house  of  commons  sat  with 
closed  doors,  and  Pym  rose  to  move  a 
formal  impeachment  of  the  earl  of  Straf- 
ford, and  went  through  all  the  heads  of 
accusation,  which  embodied  the  hatred  of 
three  kingdoms;  Ireland,  for  his  harsh  gov- 
ernment; Scotland,  for  his  hostility;  and 
England,  for  his  support  of  arbitrary  power. 
Pym  was  ably  seconded  by  sir  John  Clot- 
worthy,  an  Irish  knight  whose  hatred  of 
Strafford  had  procured  him  a  seat  in  the 
English  parliament,  and  sir  John  Hotham ; 
;md  a  formal  resolution  was  passed  to  pre- 
sent articles  of  impeachment  against  the 
obnoxious  minister  at  the  bar  of  the  house 
of  lords. 

Nearly  the  whole  house  of  commons  fol- 
lowed Pym  to  the  lords,  to  present  their 
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impeachment,  and  demand  that  the  earl  of 
Stafford  should  be  immediately  brought  to 
trial.  It  appears,  that  even  among'  the 
peers,  his  friends  were  not  numerous,  for 
his  proud  and  haughty  manners  had  given 
disgust  to  many  of  the  old  nobility,  and 
when  the  deputation  of  the  commons  had 
departed,  the  lords  closed  their  doors,  and 
proceeded  to  deliberate  on  this  unexpected 
motion  with  no  kindly  feelings  towards  the 
accused.  Strafford  was  in  consultation  with 
the  king,  when  a  friend  carried  him  intelli- 
gence of  what  was  going  on  in  the  house  of 
lords.  He  hastened  thither,  and  finding  the 
doors  closed,  called  rudely  for  admission, 
upon  which  it  was  opened  by  Maxwell,  the 
keeper  of  the  black  rod.  The  earl,  "  with  a 
proud  gloomy  countenance,"  was  making 
for  the  place  which  he  usually  occupied  as 
the  king's  principal  minister  and  adviser, 
when  the  lords  bid  him  "void  the  house," 
and  he  returned  in  confusion  to  the  door,  to 
wait  there  the  orders  of  his  peers.  The 
lords  then  consulted,  and  he  was  formally 
called  in,  and,  as  he  continued  to  show  a 
proud  bearing,  he  was  ordered  to  kneel,  and 
in  that  humble  position  received  the  de- 
cision of  the  house.  He  was  then  informed 
of  the  charges  which  had  been  brought 
against  him  by  the  house  of  commons,  and 
delivered  as  a  prisoner  to  the  keepe'r  of  the 
black  rod.  When  he  offered  to  speak,  he 
was  peremptorily  commanded  to  leave  the 
house  without  saying  a  word. 

In  the  outer  room  he  found  Maxwell,  the 
keeper  of  the  black  rod,  who  required  him 
as  his  prisoner  to  deliver  up  his  sword,  and 
then  cried  with  a  loud  voice  for  his  man  to 
"  carry  my  lord  lieutenant's  sword."  The 
rest  of  this  strange  scene  may  be  told  in  the 
words  of  the  eye-witness  (apparently)  who 
has  left  us  the  only  notes  of  it,  and  who 
tells  us,  that  after  Strafford  had  given  up  his 
sword,  "  he  makes  through  a  number  of 
people  towards  his  coach  ;  all  gazing,  no 
man  capping  to  him,  before  whom,  that 
morning,  the  greatest  of  England  would 
have  stood  discovered  (uncovered),  all  cry- 
ing, 'what  is  the  matter?'  He  said,  'a 
small  matter,  I  warrant  you.'  They  replied, 
'yes,  indeed,  high  treason  is  a  small  matter!' 
Coming  to  the  place  where  he  expected  his 
coach,  it  was  not  there;  so  he  behoved  to 
return  that  same  way,  through  a  world  of 
gazing  people.  When,  at  last,  he  had  found 
his  coach,  and  was  entering,  James  Max- 
well told  him,  'your  lordship  is  my  prisoner, 
and  must  go  in  my  coach.'"  And  the  earl 


was  thus  carried  as  a  state  prisoner  to  the 
tower  of  London. 

Sir  George  Radcliffe,  Strafford's  intimate 
friend,  was  also  accused  of  high  treason,  and 
conveyed  a  prisoner  from  Ireland;  and  arch- 
bishop Laud,  who  was  Strafford's  chief  sup- 
port in  the  ministry,  soon  followed  him  to 
the  Tower.  These  astonishing  events  pro- 
duced an  extraordinary  effect  in  Ireland, 
and  they  were  said  to  have  contributed  to 
the  death  of  the  lord  deputy,  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wandesford,  who  expired  suddenly 
towards  the  end  of  the  year.  Ireland  was 
now  absolutely  without  a  governor,  and  the 
Irish  committee,  which  was  resident  in  Lon- 
don, and  had  now  assumed  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  political  movements  of  the 
day,  seized  upon  the  occasion  for  trying 
their  power.  The  king  was  strongly  advised 
by  the  earl  of  Strafford,  whom  he  still  con- 
sulted, to  give  the  government  of  Ireland  to 
the  earl  of  Ormond,  as  a  protestant  noble- 
man who  was  devoted  to  the  king's  person 
and  opposed  to  the  two  violent  parties, 
catholic  as  well  as  puritan  ;  but  this  advice, 
through  the  intrigues  of  the  Irish  committee, 
which  the  king  now  thought  it  his  interest 
to  conciliate,  was  overruled;  and,  instead  of 
a  lord  deputy,  who  would  be  impartial  be- 
tween them,  Charles  imagined  that  he 
should  flatter  both  parties  by  appointing 
two  lords  justices;  lord  Dillon,  a  zealous 
royalist,  and  sir  William  Parsons,  who  was 
equally  distinguished  for  his  attachment  to 
the  faction  of  the  puritans.  The  Irish  com- 
mittee immediately  protested  against  the 
appointment  of  lord  Dillon,  and  the  king 
soon  wearied  by  their  clamour,  agreed  to 
appoint  two  violent  puritans,  but  otherwise 
men  of  no  great  abilities,  sir  William  Par- 
sons and  sir  John  Borlase,  to  govern  Ire- 
land with  the  title  of  lords  justices. 

The  compliance  of  the  king  in  this  case 
gave  encouragement  to  the  Irish  committee 
to  make  further  demands,  which  were 
equally  successful.  The  king  consented  to 
send  orders  to  Ireland  that  the  members  of 
the  committee  should  not  be  molested  for 
quitting  the  island  without  licence ;  and  that 
the  leaf  which  had  been  torn  from  the  jour- 
nals of  the  Irish  commons,  should  be  re- 
placed. He  agreed  that  the  subsidies  should 
be  assessed  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
their  house  ;  that  all  the  king's  correspon- 
dence with  his  ministers  in  Ireland  should 
be  entered  in  the  signet  office,  open  to  be 
inspected  or  copied  by  every  subject;  and 
that  all  who  had  any  complaint  to  make 
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against  an  order  or  decree,  should  have 
copies  of  records,  certificates,  orders  of 
council,  public  letters,  or  other  entries 
necessary  for  the  due  declaration  of  their 
grievances. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Irish  parliament 
had  again  assembled,  and  the  spirit  of  resist- 
ance had  been  increased  by  the  success  of 
the  Irish  committees  in  London,  and  by  the 
example  of  the  English  parliament.  They 
proceeded  to  inquire  into  and  lay  open 
grievances,  and  to  seek  their  redress ;  and 
they  petitioned  the  crown  for  new  privileges 
and  securities.  The  committees  in  London 
were  more  openly  acknowledged  by  both 
houses,  and  a  public  assessment  was  voted 
to  support  them  there.  Among  the  new 
laws  for  which  they  were  instructed  to 
apply,  was  a  bill  for  the  further  explanation 
of  Poynings'  law,  which  they  had  begun  to 
look  upon  with  some  jealousy,  as  an  instru- 
ment of  arbitrary  power  in  the  hands  of 
their  governors.  The  Irish  house  of  lords 
had  now  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  commons, 
with  whom  they  joined  cordially  in  their 
various  petitions  and  protests.  One  of  the 
latter  was  directed  especially  against  the 
earl  of  Strafford,  now  a  close  prisoner  in  the 
Tower.  This  nobleman  had  exulted  in  the 
magnificent  encomium  passed  upon  him  in 
the  bill  of  subsidies,  as  a  proof  of  the  gen- 
eral satisfaction  of  the  Irish  under  his  gov- 
ernment, and  this  still  remained  a  written 
testimony  in  his  favour.  The  house  of 
commons  now  affected  to  look  upon  this 
clause  as  the  work  of  a  mere  cabal,  and  they 
proceeded  to  inquire  after  the  secret  con- 


trivers of  it.     They  drew  up  a  protest  to  be 
sent  over  to   their  committee  in  London,  in 
which  they  declared  that  it  had  been  surrep- 
titiously inserted  in  their  bill,  either  by  the 
lord  lieutenant,  or  by  his  agent;  that,  under 
the  influence  of  strong  representations  of 
the  king's  pressing  necessities,  they  had  not 
opposed   the  fraud,  lest  the  service  of  the 
crown  might  suffer  by  the  rejection  of  the 
bill ;   and  that   the  matter  of  this  preamble 
was  entirely   false,   inasmuch  as    the    Irish 
nation  had,    in   truth,  been  oppressed   and 
impoverished  by  StraiFord's  administration. 
The  committee  were  instructed  to  petition 
the  king  for  a  bill   to  erase  this  preambl 
from  their  records ;    and   this  was   couplec 
with    the    request   that,  in   future,   neither 
Strafford,  nor  any  of  his  agents  or  ministers 
should   be  employed   in    Irish  affairs.      In 
spite   of  a  warm  opposition  on  the  part  o 
the  earl  of  Ormond,  lord  Digby,  and  othe 
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peers  who  were  devoted  to  the  crown,  the 
upper  house  determined  to  join  in  this 
protest. 

This  step  was  followed  by  another  no  less 
decisive  as  to  the  temper  of  the  Irish  par- 
liament.   The  commons  drew  up  a  catalogue 
of  their  grievances,  which  was  to  be   pre- 
sented to  the   king  through  their  agents  in 
London,  and  which  consisted    of   eighteen 
articles.      The    lords    complained    that    the 
nobility   were    overrated    in    the    subsidies, 
that  some  of  them  were  detained  in  prison, 
although    not    impeached    of    any    capital 
offence,  and   that  none  were  allowed  to  be 
absent  from  the  house  without  leaving  his 
proxy  with  some   lord  named  by  the  chief 
•overnor.     They  further  complained,   that 
ieers  voted  in  their  house  in  consequence 
f  new  titles  of  honour,  without  possessing 
ny  lands  or  property  in  the  kingdom;  and 
hat  they  were  not  allowed  without  special 
icence,  to  repair  to  England,  to  lay  their 
etitions  before  the  throne.    The  complaints 
)f  the   commons  were   directed  against  the 
Trievous  discouragement  of  trade  by  heavy 
mpositions,  against  monopolies,  and  against 
he  decision  of  civil  causes,  and  the  creating 
etters  patent,  by  extra-judicial  opinions  at 
he  council-board.     They  protested  against 
he  denial  of  the  benefits  of  the  act  of  limi- 
ation  to  the  Irish  subjects,  and  the  uncon- 
stitutional influence  of  ministers  in  parlia- 
ment.    And  they  petitioned  that  sundry  of 
the  graces  which   they  had  bought  of  the 
dng  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  of 
which  they  had  been  defrauded  under  the 
arl  of  Strafford's  administration,  might  pass 
into  acts  of  parliament;  that  a  general  par- 
ion   might  be  granted,  free   from   captious 
provisos,  which  destroyed  its  efficiency ;  and, 
that  in  future,  the  nobility  of  Ireland  might 
be  preferred  in   all  promotions  to  offices  of 
trust  and  honour. 

The  commons  displayed  much  more  una- 
nimity in  these  proceedings  than  was  exhib- 
ited in  the  house  of  lords,  where  the  earl  of 
Ormond  and  other  zealous  royalists  opposed 
the  popular  measures  with  warmth,  and  they 
were  not  adopted  without  violent  discussion. 
This  struggle  of  parties  was  relieved  from 
time  to  time  with  a  personal  question  or  a 
dispute  about  privileges.  When  the  Irish 
house  of  lords  had  agreed  to  the  declaration 
of  grievances,  the  bishop  of  Meath  moved 
that  the  names  of  the  spiritual  lords,  who, 
it  appears,  had  all  voted  against  it,  should 
be  omitted  in  the  signatures  to  be  attached 
to  it.  The  question  was  referred  to  the 
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judges,  who  decided  that  the  act  of  the  ma- 
jority must  be  considered  as  the  act  of  all 
the  orders  which  composed  the  house  of 
peers;  and  the  declaration  of  grievances, 
having  duly  passed  the  houses,  was  sent  to 
the  committee  of  the  house  of  lords  in  Lon- 
don, to  be  by  them  laid  before  the  king. 

Questions  of  privilege  also  arose  between 
the  parliaments  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Per- 
sons in  Ireland,  who  had  been,  or  thought 
they  had  been  the  objects  of  individual  acts 
of  injustice  under  Strafford's  government, 
imagined  that  they  would  obtain  a  more 
speedy  and  certain  remedy  by  laying  their 
complaints  before  the  English  house  of  com- 
mons. In  one  of  these  cases  a  complaint 
was  made  of  a  prescribed  illegal  sentence 
given  in  favour  of  the  bishop  of  Ardagh. 
The  English  commons  summoned  the  Irish 
prelate  to  attend  before  them;  but  the  Irish 
peers  resented  this  infringement  of  their 
privileges,  and  made  a  spirited  remonstrance 
to  the  English  legislature,  which  appears  to 
have  met  with  a  better  reception  than  could 
otherwise  have  been  expected,  from  the  de- 
sire of  the  English  commons  to  conciliate 
their  Irish  brethren. 

The  Irish  commons  were  in  the  meantime 
occupied  with  a  searching  inquiry  into  the 
abuses  and  illegal  practices  during  lord 
Strafford's  administration,  and  they  visited 
with  severe  censures  the  numerous  devia- 
tions of  that  governor  from  the  direct  line  of 
constitutional  liberty.  At  last  the  house  drew 
up  the  results  of  their  inquiries  in  the  shape 
of  a  series  of  questions  to  be  proposed  for 
the  consideration  and  decision  of  the  judges; 
they  related  to  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
chief  governor  and  privy  council  in  hearing 
and  determining  civil  causes  ;  to  the  legality 
of  monopolies,  and  the  punishments  inflicted 
on  those  who  infringed  them ;  to  the  legal 
force  of  proclamations  or  acts  of  state ;  to 
the  legality  of  establishing  martial  law  in 
time  of  peace;  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
exchequer,  castle  chamber  (star  chamber), 
and  other  courts;  to  the  collation  and 
powers  of  deans  and  other  dignitaries ;  to  the 
censures  and  severe  punishments  which  had 
been  passed  upon  jurors;  and  to  the  legality 
of  quo  warranto  proceedings ;  and  to  some 
other  grievances.  When  these  questions 
were  presented  for  the  approval  of  the  upper 
house,  a  declaration  was  attached  to  them, 
stating  that,  "  Inasmuch  as  the  subjects  of 
this  kingdom  are  free,  loyal,  and  dutiful 
subjects  to  his  most  excellent  majesty,  their 
natural  liege  lord  and  king,  and  to  be  gov- 


erned only  by  the  common  laws  of  England 
and  statutes  in  force  in  this  kingdom,  in  the 
same  manner  and  form  as  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects of  the  kingdom  of  England  are,  and 
ought  to  be  governed  by  the  same  common 
laws  and  statutes  of  force  in  that  kingdom, 
which  of  right  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom 
do  challenge  and  make  their  protestation 
to  be  their  birthright  and  best  inheritance; 
yet  inasmuch  as  the  unlawful  actions  and 
proceedings  of  some  of  his  majesty's  officers 
and  ministers  of  justice,  of  late  years  intro- 
duced and  practised  in  this  kingdom,  did 
lead  to  the  infringing  and  violation  of  the 
laws,  liberties,  and  freedom  of  the  said 
subjects  of  this  kingdom,  contrary  to  his 
majesty's  royal  and  pious  intentions:  there- 
fore the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  in 
parliament  assembled,  not  for  any  doubt 
or  ambiguity  which  may  be  conceived  or 
thought  of,  for,  or  concerning  the  premises, 
nor  of  the  ensuing  questions,  but  for  mani- 
festation and  declaration  of  a  clear  truth, 
and  of  the  said  laws  and  statutes  already 
planted,  and  for  many  ages  past  settled  in 
this  kingdom,  the  said  knights,  citizens,  and 
burgesses  do  therefore  pray  that  the  house 
of  lords  may  be  pleased  to  command  the 
judges  of  this  kingdom  forthwith  to  declare 
in  writing  their  resolutions  of  and  unto  the 
ensuing  questions,  and  subscribe  the  same." 
The  lords  had,  however,  now  slackened  a  lit- 
tle in  their  zeal,  and  the  earl  of  Orinond  stood 
forth  unflinchingly  in  defence  of  the  royal 
prerogative.  A  question  of  privilege  gave  him 
the  opportunity  of  delaying  the  consideration 
of  the  queries  ;  and,  when  the  judges  asked 
for  time  to  prepare  their  answers,  he  sup- 
ported their  demand.  He  further'  prevailed 
upon  the  lords  to  resolve  that  the  judges 
should  not  be  compelled  to  answer  such  of 
the  queries  as  concerned  the  king's  prerog- 
ative or  were  contrary  to  their  oath  of  of- 
fice, and  that,  with  regard  to  the  rest,  they 
should  be  allowed  till  Easter  term  to  pre- 
pare their  answer.  The  commons,  who  ex- 
pected that  the  parliament  would  soon  be 
prorogued,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  tardi- 
ness of  the  other  house,  and,  instead  of  wait- 
ing for  the  slow  decision  of  the  judges,  they 
sent  over  their  queries  to  their  committee  in 
London,  with  directions  to  lay  them  before 
the  English  parliament.  They  then  imitated 
this  latter  body  in  impeaching  of  high  trea- 
son four  of  lord  Strafford's  creatures,  the 
lord  chancellor  (sir  Richard  Bolton),  Bram- 
hall,  bishop  of  Derry,  the  chief  justice  of 
the  common  pleas  (sir  Gerrard  Lowther), 
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and  sir  George  Radcliffe ;  which  led  to 
another  dispute  with  the  house  of  lords. 
This  and  the  impeachments  were  for  a 
moment  put  an  end  to  by  a  prorogation. 
The  charges  brought  against  the  four  indi- 
viduals included  in  the  impeachment  were, 
that  they  had  traitorously  contrived  and  ex- 
ercised an  illegal  and  tyrannical  government 
in  Ireland,  by  the  countenance  and  assist- 
ance of  Thomas  earl  of  Strafford;  that  they 
had  assumed  a  royal  power  over  the  proper- 
ties, persons,  and  liberties  of  the  subjects, 
pronounced  unjust  decrees  and  extra-judicial 
opinions,  and  illegally  and  traitorously  ru- 
ined his  majesty's  liege  people  by  infamous 
and  cruel  punishments;  and  that  they  had 
subverted  the  rights  of  parliament  and  the 
ancient  course  of  parliamentary  proceedings. 
The  career  of  the  earl  of  Strafford  was 
now  advancing  rapidly  towards  an  end,  and 
he  at  length  found  the  emptiness  of  the  pro- 
mises of  kings.  On  the  22nd  of  March  this 
remarkable  man  was  brought  to  his  trial  in 
Westminster  hall,  where,  alone  against  a 
multitude  of  enemies,  he  defended  himself 
with  remarkable  ability.  The  conduct  of 
his  administration  in  Ireland  formed  a  very 
important  part  of  the  charges  brought  against 
him,  and  the  committee  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, which  had  been  flattered  and  caressed 
by  the  popular  leaders  in  England,  lent  its 
aid  powerfully  to  overwhelm  him.  Among 
these  charges  he  was  accused  of  having  pub- 
licly asserted  that  the  Irish  were  a  con- 
quered nation,  and  that  the  king  might  do 
with  them  as  he  pleased.  He  had,  it  was 
said,  treated  the  charters  of  corporate  bodies 
as  mere  discretionar}'  grants  from  the  crown. 
His  various  acts  of  tyranny  against  the  earl 
of  Cork,  lords  Mountnorris  and  Loftus,  and 
other  personages,  were  set  out  in  detail.  He 
was  accused  of  having  delegated  to  the 
bishop  of  Down,  the  same  whom  we  have 
seen  acting  so  zealously  against  the  Scottish 
covenanters,  powers  to  attach  and  imprison 
the  poorer  sort  who  refused  obedience  to  his 
decrees.  He  was  charged  with  establishing 
monopolies  and  commercial  prohibitions  for 
his  own  profit;  and  with  enforcing  his  own 


will  by  every  kind  of  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion. And  among  the  most  serious  charges 
was  that  of  having  raised  an  army  of  eight 
thousand  Irish  papists  to  assist  the  king  in 
trampling  upon  his  faithful  subjects.  The 
favour  Strafford  was  said  to  have  shown 
towards  papists,  raised  a  strong  prejudice 
against  him  among  the  puritans;  but  the 
uniform  practice  of  religious  toleration  may 
now  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  brightest 
characteristics  of  his  government. 

The  rest  of  Strafford's  eventful  story  be- 
longs to  English  history,  and  is  well  known 
to  every  reader.  His  offences  were  con- 
strued into  high  treason,  and  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder passed  the  English  house  of  com- 
mons on  the  21st  of  April.  Two  days  after- 
wards the  king  wrote  to  him  with  his  own 
hand,  assuring  him  of  his  protection.  "  The 
misfortune  that  is  fallen  upon  you,"  the  king 
said,  "  by  the  strange  mistaking  and  con- 
juncture of  these  times  being  such  that  I 
must  lay  by  the  thought  of  employing  you 
hereafter  in  my  affairs,  yet  I  cannot  satisfy 
myself  in  honour  or  conscience  without  as- 
suring you  (now  in  the  midst  of  your  trou- 
bles) that,  upon  the  word  of  a  king,  you 
shall  not  suffer  in  life,  honour,  or  fortune. 
This  is  but  justice,  and  therefore  a  very 
mean  reward  from  a  master  to  so  faithful  and 
able  a  servant  as  you  have  showed  yourself 
to  be ;  yet  it  is  as  much  as  I  conceive  the 
present  times  will  permit,  though  none  shall 
hinder  me  from  being  your  constant  faithful 
friend."  The  king  did  make  a  faint  attempt 
to  save  Strafford  in  the  house  of  lords,  where 
the  bill  of  attainder  was  passed  on  the  eighth 
of  May;  and  then  on  the  tenth  of  May, 
yielding  to  his  own  selfish  apprehensions, 
Charles  signed  the  bill  by  commission.  It 
was  on  being  informed  that  he  was  thus 
abandoned  by  the  master  he  had  served  but 
too  faithfully,  that  the  earl  of  Strafford 
uttered  that  memorable  quotation  from  the 
language  of  Scripture,  "  Put  not  your  trust 
in  princes,  nor  in  the  sons  of  men  ;  for  in 
them  there  is  no  salvation."  He  was  be- 
headed on  Tower  Hill  on  the  12th  of  May, 
1641. 
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SOFTER 

which 


Strafford's    death, 
had    given     new 
confidence    to    the    Irish 
committees   in    London, 
those  agents  became  still 
bolder  in  their  demands 
upon     the      king,     who 
seems  to  have  exhibited 
>      greater    pliancy     towards     his 
Irish    subjects,    because    he    still 
clung  to  the   hope,  that  he  might 
eventually  derive  assistance  from  them  in 
controlling  his  unruly  parliament  at  home. 
In  reply  to   their  repeated  solicitations  for 
an  answer  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  Irish 
parliament,  and  the  statement  of  grievances, 
Charles,  at  length,  consented  to  their  being 
brought  before  the  privy  council,  and  most 
of  them  were  viewed  with  favour.    The  king 
agreed  to  moderate   the  assessment  of  the 
nobility,  to  confirm   their  rights  and  privi- 
leges by  act  of  parliament,  and   to  deprive 
those  peers  of  their  votes  who  should   nol 
purchase  estates  in  Ireland  within  a  limited 
period.     He  further  consented  that  all  Irish 
subjects  should  be   allowed  to   proceed    to 
any  part  of  his  dominions  without  restraint; 
and  he  prohibited  the  chief  governor  and 
council  from    deciding  causes    or   avoiding 
letters    patent;    revoked   monopolies;    sus- 
pended the  high  commission-court;   and  re- 
ferred the  demands  of  the  clergy  to  the  Irish 
council,  that  an  act  might  be  drawn  up  for 
the  equitable  regulation  of  their  claims  anc 
courts.    He  promised  that  the  graces  shoulc 
be  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  lords 
justices  and  council,  who  were  to  prepare 
bill  for  the  establishment  of  such  of  them 
as  appeared  most  conducive  to  the  interests) 
of  the  kingdom.     Among  other  concessions 
to  popular  clamour,  the  king  condescendet 
even  to  promise  an  act  for  the  repeal  of  tb 


ireamble  of  the  bill  of  subsidies,  in  which 

he  Irish  parliament  had  been  compromised 

>y  its  encomium  on  lord  Straiford.     Under 

cover  of  these  great  concessions,  the  king 

entured  to  reject  a  few  of  their  demands; 

and  he  stood  firm  on  the  subject  of  Poyn- 

ngs'  act,  which  he  could  not  be  prevailed 

upon  to  alter. 

All  these  concessions,  however,  were  as 
yet  no  more  than  royal  promises,  and  the 
petitioners,  who  were  well  aware  of  the  little 
i'aith  that  could  be  put  in  king  Charles's 
word,  were  earnestly  desirous  that  he  should 
render  them  secure  by  giving  them  the 
strict  formalities  of  laws.  They  were  not 
;atisfied  with  the  king's  promise  that  he 
would  not  exercise  obnoxious  or  unconsti- 
tutional powers,  but  they  required  that  the 
powers  themselves  should  be  abolished. 
They  contended,  moreover,  that  the  law  of 
Poynings  did  not  preclude  the  two  houses 
of  the  Irish  parliament  from  preparing  and 
transacting  bills  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
council.  In  the  midst  of  the  discussion  on 
these  points,  the  period  for  which  the  par- 
liament had  been  prorogued  was  allowed  to 
expire,  and  a  new  session  was  opened.  The 
king,  taken  somewhat  by  surprise,  and  anx- 
ious to  conciliate  the  Irish  legislative  body, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  lords  justices,  by  which 
he  declared  his  pleasure,  that  his  subjects  in 
Irclaiid  should  enjoy  the  benefit  of  all  his 
graces,  directing  that  a  bill  should  be  trans- 
mitted for  establishing  some  more  material 
articles,  especially  for  securing  the  estates  of 
the  old  landholders,  for  limiting  the  title  of 
the  crown  to  sixty  years,  for  annulling  all 
the  proceedings  against  the  landed  pro- 
prietors of  Connaught,  and  for  securing 
the  estates  of  that  province  from  the  claims 
of  the  crown. 

The   parliament  now  assembled  showed, 
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jy  the  way  in  which    these  royal  favours 
were  received,  how  closely  they  were  imi- 
tating  the    example   of   the    parliament    in 
England.    A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  king  was 
accompanied  with  a  petition,   that   all   the 
graces  should  be  established  by  law,  and  that 
the  present  parliament  should  not  be  dis- 
solved or  prorogued  until  all  grievances  had 
been  searched  out  and  redressed.     The  Irish 
parliament    then    proceeded   to    consider   a 
constitutional  question  of  some  importance, 
which  had  been  raised  by  the  impeachments 
of   the  preceding  session,   when   the   chan- 
cellor,  in   replying  to   the   charge  brought 
against   him,    expressed   a   doubt   whether, 
since    the    enacting  of  Poynings'    law,    the 
house  of  lords  had  a  judicatory  power  in 
capital   cases.      This    declaration  had    pro- 
duced a  great  heat  at  the  moment  it  was 
uttered,  and  the  two  houses  now  joined  in  a 
protest,  that  the  court  of  parliament  ever 
was  and  is   the  supreme  judicature  of  the 
realm,  and  always  had,  and  ought  to  have, 
full  authority  to  determine  in  cases  of  trea- 
son and  other  offences.     This  protest  was 
laid  before  the  king,  in  order  to  be  estab- 
lished by  his  authority,  and  it  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  English  house  of  lords,  where, 
as  well  as  in  the  privy  council,  the  question 
was  debated   with  some  warmth  and  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion.     The  king 
was  even   induced   to  suspend   his  acts  ol 
grace  and  favour  to  his  Irish  subjects,  unti 
it  should   be  set  at  rest;  but  the  troubles 
which  soon  followed  seem  to  have  preventec 
the  final  decision. 

After  having  drawn  up  this  protest,  the 
house  of  commons  proceeded  zealously  to 
inquire  into  the  national  grievances,  anc 
they  placed  under  this  head  most  of  the  acts 
of  Strafford's  government.  They  drew  up  a 
solemn  declaration,  whereby  they  assertec 
their  ancient  right  of  repairing  at  all  time; 
to  the  king's  presence,  by  their  agents 
without  the  licence  or  intervention  of  the 
chief  governor.  They  condemned  Straf 
ford's  proclamation  for  regulating  linen 
yarn.  They  pronounced  the  high  commis 
sion  court  to  be  a  great  and  universal  griev 
ance,  tending  to  subvert  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  kingdom.  They  passed  resolu- 
j  tions  for  the  restriction  of  martial  law, 
whereby  that  law  was  limited  even  in  times 
of  war  and  rebellion ;  and  among  other 
grievances  they  fell  upon  the  present  church 
establishment,  which  was  obnoxious  equally 
to  the  catholics  and  to  the  puritans.  Many 
decrees  of  the  late  administraton  relating  to 
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he   clergy  were  rescinded,  and   at  last  the 
arliament  threw  itself  upon  the  university 
>f  Dublin,  and  especially  upon  the  regula- 
ions  which   had  been   established   in  it  by 
archbishop  Laud.     They  next  resumed  the 
queries  of  the  preceding  session,  which  were 
.0   fix  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Irish 
iubjects,  and  pressed  the  judges  for  explicit 
answers  to  them.     The  latter  explained  the 
difficult  position  in  which  they  stood,  and 
the    danger   to   them    of  giving  premature 
udgment  on  questions  which  had  been  laid 
Before    the  king,  before  his   sentence  were 
vnown.      They   were    then    commanded    to 
answer  the   queries  so  far  as  might  be  con- 
sistent with  the   duties  of  their  station,  and 
a  just  attention   to   the   royal    prerogative. 
They  obeyed,  but  their  answers  being  cau- 
tious   and    temperate,    the    commons  voted 
them  unsatisfactory  ;  and  an  eminent  lawyer, 
named  Patrick  Darcy,  who  had  been  perse- 
cuted by  lord  Strafford  for  his  opposition  to 
government,  and  had,  consequently,  become 
a  violent  partizan  of  the  popular  cause,  was 
appointed  prolocutor  at  a  conference  with 
the    lords,   to    explain    the    reasons    of   the 
several   questions  proposed,  and   the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the    answers    returned   by    the 
judges.     The  question  was  finally  settled  by 
a  solemn  determination  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons on  every  separate  article,  in  which  the 
rights    of   Irish    subjects    were    stated    and 
affirmed  with  strength  and  precision,  and  all 
the  powers  assumed  by  the  late  administra- 
tion were   severely   condemned.     Thus   did 
the  Irish  parliament  advance  in  its  work  of 
reformation,  proscribing  by  their  votes  all 
Strafford's  maxims  of  government,  prosecut- 
ing the  ministers  and  agents  of  his  arbitrary 
measures,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  king's 
embarrassment  to  circumscribe  the  exercise 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  establish  on  a 
firm  footing  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
subject.       The   impeachments   of  the    pre- 
ceding session  were  also  resumed,  but  they 
were  carried  on  with  less  violence,  for  the 
execution  of  the  chief  offender  appears  to 
have  satisfied  the  vengeance   of  Strafford's 
enemies,  and  the  charges  against  them  were 
prosecuted  chiefly  as  a  matter  of  form.     A 
series  of  charges  were  drawn  up,  to  which 
they    were    called  upon  for  their    defence, 
and  this  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
house.      The   only   result   appears    to   have 


been  in  the  appointment  of  a  new  speaker 
in  the  house  of  lords;  and  the  impeach, 
ments  themselves  were  neglected  and  finally 
relinquished. 
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Although  on  these  and  some  other  points 
the  catholic  and  puritan  parties  in  the  par- 
liament  acted   with    unity,    such    was    not 
always   the  case,   and   the  violence    of  the 
former,  who  were  most  powerful  in  num- 
bers, began  to  alarm  the  government.     The 
solicitude  shown  by  the  popular  leaders  to 
obtain  an  indefinite  prolongation  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  the  increasing  heat  and  violence  of 
the  debates,  made  the  lords  justices  anxious 
for  an  adjournment,  which  was  only  delayed 
till  the  return  of  the  committees  from  Lon- 
don, because  they  were   to  bring  back  the 
bills    which,    according    to    Poynings'    act, 
could  only  be  introduced  into  the  Irish  par- 
liament after  having  received  the  king's  ap- 
proval.    At   length,    towards    the    end    of 
August,   the    committees   arrived,  bringing 
with  them  bills  to  ensure  all  those  popular 
reforms,    for    which    the    parliament    had, 
through  their  agents  in  London,  so  zealously 
petitioned.     The  parliament  was  prorogued 
until   the  month    of  November,   while    the 
lords  justices  and  privy  council  busied  them- 
selves  in  preparing  the  bills  which  were  to 
be  brought  forward  in  the  ensuing  session. 
During   the  period  of  which  we  have  just 
given   the   history,  the  king  had  performed 
another  act  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
intended    to    conciliate    his    Irish  subjects. 
At  the    latter   end    of   May    he    appointed 
Robert,  earl  of  Leicester,  the  grandson   of 
sir  Henry  Sydney,  who  had  displayed  such 
great  abilities  in   the   government   of   that 
kingdom,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland;  and  it 
was   generally  understood    that    the    king's 
choice  had  fallen  on  this  nobleman  on  ac- 
count of  his  known  gentleness  of  disposition, 
and  of  the  conciliatory  policy  which  it  was 
expected   he  would  show  towards  the  Irish 
people.    But  in  consequence  of  the  troubles 
which  soon  broke  out  in  both  countries,  the 
earl  of  Leicester  never  took  possession  of 
his  government. 

The  government  of  the  two  lords  justices 
had,  indeed,  been  sufficiently  conciliating, 
and  they  had  shown  a  degree  of  indulgence 
towards  all  parties,  amounting  to  weakness 
and  want  of  foresight.  Under  these  puritan 
governors,  the  Roman  catholics  themselves 
enjoyed  in  private  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion.  "  They  had,"  says  a  contemporary 
writer,  "their  titular  archbishops,  bishops, 
vicars-general,  provincial  consistories,  deans, 
abbots,  priors,  nuns,  who  all  lived  freely, 
though  somewhat  covertly,  among  them,  and 
without  control  exercised  a  voluntary  juris- 
diction over  them  ;  they  had  their  priests, 
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esuits,  and  friars,  who  were  of  late  years 
exceedingly  multiplied,  and  in  great  num- 
bers I'eturned  out  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  other 
foreign  parts,  where  the  children  of  the 
natives  of  Ireland  that  way  devoted,  were 
sent  usually  to  receive  their  education.  And 
these,  without  any  manner  of  restraint,  had 
quietly  settled  themselves  in  all  the  chief 
towns,  villages,  and  noblemen's  and  private 
gentlemen's  houses  throughout  the  kingdom, 
so  as  the  private  exercise  of  all  their  re- 
ligious rites  and  ceremonies  was  fully 
enjoyed  by  them,  without  any  manner  of 
disturbance,  and  not  any  of  the  laws  put  in 
execution,  whereby  heavy  penalties  were  to 
be  inflicted  upon  transgressors  in  that  kind." 
In  general,  indeed,  the  outward  aspect  of 
affairs  in  Ireland  gave  promises  of  peace  and 
prosperity.  An  unusual  calm  had  for  some 
time  spread  over  the  whole  island.  Its 
population  was  increasing  in  number,  and 
becoming  accustomed  to  the  comforts  of  life, 
and  the  parties  were  relieved  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  old  chiefs  of  septs.  Law  and  justice 
were  administered  impartially,  and  executed 
with  vigour.  Civilization  had  made  a  rapid 
advance,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  island  the 
face  of  society  had  undergone  a  complete 
change.  In  other  parts,  however,  the  native 
population  remained  unaltered,  and  retained 
their  old  manners  and  prejudices.  In  these 
parts,  in  spite  of  the  frequent  intercourse 
between  the  two  races,  the  hatred  of  the 
Irish  towards  the  English,  and  especially  the 
new  settlers,  remained  unabated,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  cherished,  though  covertly, 
even  where  they  stood  in  the  social  relations 
of  members  of  the  same  household.  This 
enmity  was  kept  up  by  the  practices  of 
those  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  pro- 
perty by  the  confiscations  in  Connaught  and 
Ulster,  and  by  the  descendants  of  the  old 
chiefs,  needy  adventurers,  who  were  ready 
to  run  any  hazards  which  promised  them  a 
chance  of  gratifying  the  ambition  excited 
by  listening  to  the  popular  legends  of  their 
ancestors.  The  rivalry  between  the  two 
races  was  increased  by  the  superior  industry, 
and  consequent  prosperity,  of  the  English 
settlers.  Even  the  landlords  of  the  old  Irish 
race,  such  as  the  O'Neills,  Maguires,  and 
others,  found  it  more  profitable  to  take  for 
tenants  English  or  Scottish  settlers,  than  ' 
Irish.  The  latter,  who  thus  felt  themselves 
depreciated  and  despised,  even  in  the  eyes 
of  their  own  countrymen,  nourished  projects 
of  vengeance,  and  became  ready  instruments 
of  the  ambition  of  others.  They  looked 
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with  envy  on  the  well  cultivated  fields,  the 
full  granaries,  and,  above  all,  the  handsome 
dwelling-houses,  which  now  covered  large 
tracts  of  country  that  half  a  century  before 
had  been  little  better  than  wilds,  where  every 
attempt  at  cultivation  was  cut  short  by  the 
continual  outbursts  of  civil  strife.  These 
sentiments  of  envy  and  revenge,  as  we  may 
gather  from  the  general  tone  of  contempo- 
rary writers,  gave  rise  to  frequent  acts  of 
savage  outrage,  attended  often  with  plunder ; 
and  through  these  acts  the  terms  Irish  cru- 
elty and  Irish  treachery  had  already  become 
proverbial  in  England. 

At  the  time  of  Strafford's  execution,  an 
impression  was  spreading  abroad  that    the 
native  Irish  meditated  some  wider  scheme  of 
vengeance    than    that   furnished   by   a   few 
cases  of  private  murder ;  and  people  talked 
darkly  and  vaguely  of  mysterious  plots  and 
conspiracies  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Eng- 
lish settled  in  Ireland,  and  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  English  government.     In  most  cases 
these  reports  were  of  such  a  character  as 
neither  deserved  or  received  any  credit;  and 
they  were  often  so  absurd  and  conflicting  in 
the   pretended  details,  that  we  can  hardly 
doubt  they  were  invented  with  further  de- 
signs than  were  outwardly  apparent.      The 
English    talked    of  plots  among   the  Irish, 
while  the  latter  pretended  to  be  apprehen- 
sive of  the  English,  and  both,  when  it  served 
their  purpose,   spread  rumours    of   sinister 
designs,  supposed  to  be  harboured   by  the 
friends  of  the  earl   of  Strafford.     One    of 
these  latter  was  to  have  been  a  repetition  of 
the  famous  gunpowder  plot.    It  was  reported 
that  some  servants  or  dependents  of  the  earl 
had  conspired  to  revenge  his  death  by  de- 
stroying at  one  blow  the  whole  Irish  parlia- 
ment, which  had  shown  so  much  hostility 
towards  him,  and  this  was  to  be  effected  by 
means  of  a  large   quantity  of  gunpowder, 
which  it  was  pretended  they  had  lodged  for 
this  purpose  under   the  parliament  house. 
The  story  was  ridiculous  enougli ;  yet  some 
of  the  violent  leaders  in  both  houses  affected 
an  extraordinary  alarm,   and   procured   an 
order  for  a  committee  to  inspect  the  cham- 
bers of  Dublin  castle,  and  search  for  powder 
and   ammunition.       After   a    very    diligent 
search  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  apart- 
ments occupied  by  the  parliament,  no  traces 
of  danger  were   discovered,   and    the   com- 
mittee   was  inclined   to    drop   the   subject. 
But  the  lord  Maguire,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  this  committee,  an  ambitious   nobleman 
who   exercised   considerable   influence  over 
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.he  native  Irish,  and  was  already  the  object 
of  suspicions,  pretended  that  he  was  not 
ret  satisfied,  and  showed  an  extraordinary 
lolicitude  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
ituation  and  circumstances  of  the  stores, 
rle  attempted  in  vain  to  bribe  the  officers 
ind  servants  who  had  the  charge  of  them  ; 
ind,  when  he  found  he  had  no  chance  of 
obtaining  his  object  in  this  way,  he  addressed 
limself  directly  to  the  master  of  the  ord- 
nance, sir  John  Borlase,  who  was  one  of  the 
ords  justices,  and  presented  a  demand,  by 
virtue  of  an  order  of  parliament,  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  royal  magazines,  and  to  be 
allowed  to  inspect  the  stores.  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  one  suspected  then  that 
Vlaguire's  request  had  any  connection  with 
a  conspiracy  to  seize  the  stores ;  but  Borlase 
was  surprised  with  such  a  demand  founded 
on  so  trifling  a  pretext,  and  he  gave  Ma- 
juire  a  peremptory  denial,  observing  that 
"  the  stores  were  his  majesty's  precious  jewels, 
not  to  be  exposed  without  special  cause." 
The  lord  Maguire  was  compelled  to  submit 
in  silence  to  this  rebuff;  and  the  events 
which  followed  in  a  few  months  showed 
clearly  the  treacherous  object  which  the  Irish 
nobleman  had  in  view,  and  the  wise  fore- 
sight of  the  king's  officer,  which  perhaps 
saved  the  English  power  in  Ireland. 

Amid  the  fears  and  suspicions  which 
haunted  men's  minds  in  both  countries,  no 
one  thing  excited  greater  apprehensions 
than  the  Irish  army,  which  had  been  raised 
by  the  earl  of  Strafford  for  the  service  of 
Scotland.  The  Scots  looked  upon  it  as  a 
hateful  army  of  papists,  intended  to  over- 
throw the  covenant.  The  English  dreaded 
it  as  force  which  might  be  employed  against 
their  own  liberties,  and  the  king  was  still 
suspected  of  looking  to  it  as  a  resource 
against  his  disobedient  commons.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  three  kingdoms  were  therefore 
clamorous  to  have  it  disbanded,  for  it  was  a 
grievous,  and  to  all  appearance  useless,  bur- 
then to  the  Irish  government.  This  mea- 
sure, however,  was  one  not  unattended  with 
difficulties.  The  pay  of  the  soldiers  was 
now  a  long  time  in  arrear,  without  any  pros- 
pect of  obtaining  money  to  discharge  it,  and 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  turn  loose  eight 
thousand  men,  bred  to  arms,  dissatisfied  and 
unprovided  for.  The  king,  embarrassed  by 
the  urgent  and  repeated  remonstrances  of 
the  English  parliament,  resolved  to  adopt 
the  no  less  dangerous  alternative  of  sending 
these  troops  into  foreign  service ;  and  as  the 
designs  of  France  were  at  this  moment 
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regarded  with  suspicion,  it  was  determined 
that  they  should  be  transported  into  Spain. 
A  treaty  for  this  purpose  had  been  imme- 
diately entered  into  with  the  ambassador  of 
the  latter  country,  while   the  Irish  parlia- 
ment was  still  sitting.     By  the  exertions  of 
the    king's   friends,  a   sum    of   money   was 
raised,  not  indeed  sufficient  to  discharge  the 
arrears    of    pay,    but   which    satisfied    the 
soldiery  for  the  moment ;  and  the  measures 
had  been  taken  with  so  much  foresight  and 
judgment,  that  the  whole  force  was  dissolved 
without  any  immediate  disorder  or  incon- 
venience,   and    their   arms    and    munitions 
were  safely  deposited  in  the  king's  arsenal 
at  Dublin.    Preparations  were  then  made  for 
sending  the  men  over  to  Spain;  for  which 
purpose  a  considerable  sum  of  money  had 
been  expended  by  the  Spanish  ambassador. 
But  in  the  midst  of  these  preparations  a 
new  clamour  arose,  excited,  it  would  appear, 
by  some  members  in  the  Irish  parliament, 
who  harboured  ulterior   designs,   in  which 
these    disbanded    soldiers    might   be    made 
useful.      The  commons  raised  an  absolute 
outcry  against    sending    them    abroad,   and 
their  fears  were  communicated  to  the  Irish 
committee  in  London,  to  be  laid  before  the 
king.    They  urged,  with  an  affected  zeal  for 
the  interests  of  the  crown,  that  these  forces, 
after  becoming  veterans  in  the  Spanish  ser- 
vice, might  be  sent  back  to  raise  an  insur- 
rection in  Ireland.    It  was  represented  that, 
although  the  Spanish  monarch  was  at  pre- 
sent in  close  alliance  with  king  Charles,  the 
principles  which   had  guided  the  policy  of 
Spain    during    more    than    one    generation, 
were  sufficiently  well   known,  to   convince 
them  that  he  would  seize  any   favourable 
occasion   of  imitating  the   example    of  his 
grandfather,  who  had  publicly  professed  his 
design  to  conquer  Ireland  from  the  English 
crown,  and  in  the  attempt  had  stirred  up  a 
formidable    rebellion.       They    represented 
further,  that  the   chiefs  of  several  families 
which  had  been  attainted  in  consequence  of 
that  rebellion,  were  still  entertained  at  the 
Spanish  court,  and  that  they  had  there  been 
encouraged   to  assume   titles    derived    from 
the  lands  in  Ireland  once  possessed  by  thc-ir 
forefathers.     These  would  readily  take  the 
command  of  forces  calculated  to  re-establish 
them    in    their   ancient    inheritances;    and 
|  their  appearance  in  Ireland  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  body  of  Irish  soldiers,  would  in- 
evitably draw  a  large  part  of   the   natives 
into  rebellion. 

In  times  of  popular  agitation,  a  first  and 


sudden  impulse  often  decides  the  character 
of  events.  The  members  of  the  English 
house  of  commons  were  suddenly  seized 
with  the  fears  which  their  brethren  in  Ire- 
land professed  to  entertain;  and  they  talked 
against  the  secret  designs  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  the  imminent  danger  of  a 
Spanish  invasion.  They  proceeded  at  once 
to  act  upon  these  sentiments,  and  they  dis- 
played their  own  power  while  they  morti- 
fied the  king,  by  a  declaration,  that  they 
held  it  unfit  to  allow  any  levies  in  Ireland 
for  the  service  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
by  stopping  the  transports  provided  by  the 
Spanish  ambassador.  The  latter  complained 
of  their  conduct,  and  represented  that  he 
had  expended  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
in  consequence  of  his  reliance  on  the  royal 
word.  The  king  now  addressed  himself  to 
the  house  of  lords,  but  the  parliament 
united  in  persisting  in  its  resolution,  and 
merchants  were  compelled  to  give  security 
that  they  would  not  transport  forces  from 
any  part  of  the  king's  dominions.  The  dis- 
banded Irish  soldiers  were  kept  in  Ireland, 
to  add  to  its  embarrassments;  and  thus  all 
parties  were  in  turn  contributing  by  their 
want  of  foresight,  to  the  catastrophe  which 
was  approaching. 

There  were  people  who  suspected,  and 
perhaps  not  without  reason,  that  king 
Charles  himself  encouraged  this  clamour; 
and  that  he  secretly  rejoiced  at  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  parliament,  to  keep  the  dis- 
banded soldiers  at  home.  The  confused  state 
of  Ireland  at  this  moment  offered  a  fair  field 
to  exercise  that  love  of  underhand  intrigue, 
which  formed  so  remarkable  a  portion  of  the 
character  of  this  unfortunate  monarch,  and 
the  repeated  discovery  of  which  lost  him  the 
sympathy  of  his  subjects.  He  began  to  fore- 
see that  a  war  with  his  English  parliament 
was  inevitable,  and  he  still  hoped  to  derive 
substantial  assistance  from  his  Irish  subjects. 
Charles,  under  the  influence  of  his  queen, 
still  clung  to  the  earl  of  Antrim,  in  spite  of 
the  proofs  he  had  already  given  of  his  inca- 
pacity, and  the  warnings  of  the  earl  of 
Strafford.  It  was  this  nobleman,  a  zealous 
catholic,  whom  the  king  now  employed 
secretly  to  sound  the  intentions  and  senti- 
ments of  the  Irish  officers,  commissioned  to 
raise  soldiers  for  the  king  of  Spain,  in  order 
to  secure  them  in  his  own  interests.  Other 
agents  were  secretly  at  work  in  different 
parts,  applying  for  aid  to  the  catholics  of  the 
Pale,  and  to  the  Ulster  chiefs,  and,  as  it  was 
said,  with  great  success.  It  is  said  that  a 
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part  of  the  project  encouraged  by  the  king, 
was  to  seize  upon  the  castle  of  Dublin,  and 
the  other  strong  fortresses  in  Ireland,  and 
place  them  in  the  hands  of  the  catholic 
party,  on  whom  the  king  depended  for 
assistance.  The  earl  of  Antrim  is  repre- 
sented as  acting  as  the  king's  agent  and 
adviser  in  all  these  wild  designs ;  but  the 
king  was  only  unwittingly  promoting  a  con- 
spiracy more  extensive  and  formidable  than 
his  own.  The  Irish  chiefs  were  at  this  mo- 
ment following  two  masters,  and  it  was  not 
king  Charles  who  prevailed.  But  the  king's 
intrigues  became  so  far  known,  as  to  raise 
a  suspicion  of  his  intentions,  and  when  the 
horrors  of  the  Irish  rebellion  were  told  in 
England,  an  outcry  was  raised  that  he  in- 


tended to  bring  over  the  Irish  papists  to 
massacre  and  plunder  his  protestant  sub- 
jects; while  the  rebels  themselves  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  secret  negotiations  with  their 
chiefs,  to  declare  that  they  acted  with  the 
king's  authority. 

It  was  during  the  short  recess  which 
followed  the  prorogation  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment in  August,  that  this  conspiracy  was 
brought  to  a  head,  and  burst  upon  the 
unhappy  island.  Before  we  proceed  to  des- 
cribe the  progress  of  this  rebellion,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
plot  which  preceded  it,  with  which  we  are 
made  acquainted  through  the  subsequent 
confessions  of  some  of  the  rebel  chiefs,  and 
more  especially  of  the  lord  Maguire. 
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ANY  years  had  now  pas- 
sed since  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  great  rebel- 
lion of  the  earl  of  Tyrone, 
and  hundreds  who  lis- 
tened to  the  wild  and 
spirit-stirring  adventures 
of  its  leaders,  forgot,  in  their  admiration, 
the  misery  it  had  entailed  upon  them  and 
upon  their  country.  The  descendants  of 
those  who  had  risen  on  the  former  occasion 
were  beginning  to  emulate  their  deeds ;  and 
the  numerous  agents  of  Rome,  who  were 
found  busy  in  every  corner  of  the  land,  had 
not  yet  given  up  the  hope  of  rescuing  the 
island  of  saints  from  the  government  of  here- 
tics. Slight  intimations  of  insurrectionary 
plots  are  met  with  during  the  few  years  pre- 
ceding the  period  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking.  As  far  ago  as  the  year  1634,  a 
Scottish  ecclesiastic,  named  Heber  mac 
Mahon,  had  given  information  to  lord  Went- 
worth,  then  deputy,  of  a  conspiracy,  encou- 
raged by  the  promise  of  assistance  from 
abroad,  to  raise  a  general  insurrection 
throughout  Ireland  ;  and  Mac  Mahon  stated 
that  he  had  himself  been  long  employed  in 
foreign  courts  soliciting  supplies  for  such  an 
undertaking.  Wentworth,  with  his  charac- 
teristic wisdom,  took  sufficient  precautions 
to  prevent  any  outbreak,  without  (riving 
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alarm;  and  feeling  how  easily  this  had 
been  effected,  and  how  baseless  were  most  of 
the  rumours  of  plots  and  treasons  of  this 
kind,  the  Irish  government  became  over- 
confident in  its  own  security,  and  was  thus 
unprepared  to  face  the  danger  when  it  pre- 
sented itself;  while  the  rebellious  feeling, 
stifled  outwardly,  but  not  extinct,  continued 
to  smoulder  beneath,  and  was  rendered  more 
violent  and  more  acrimonious  by  the  diffi- 
culties which  it  had  to  overcome. 

The  disaffected  natives  were   eager  now, 
as  formerly,    to    rally   round   the   favourite 
name  of  O'Neill,  and  it  was  the  son  of  the 
rebel  earl   of  Tyrone,  now  caressed  at  the 
court    of   Spain,  where    he    commanded    a 
regiment,  and  had  assumed  his  father's  title, 
who   is   said    to   have   first  urged   an  Irish 
gentleman,  named  Roger  Moore,  to  conspire 
in  the  cause  of  his  countrymen.     This  Roger 
Moore  was  the  representative  of  the  ancient 
sept  of  the  O'Moores  of  Leinster,  which  had 
been  driven  from  its  territory,  and  almost 
extirpated  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary;  and 
the  wrongs  of  his  ancestors  are  said  to  have 
weighed  upon  his  mind,  and  urged  him  on 
to  plans  of  vengeance,  as  well  as  to  the  hope  j 
of  regaining  possession  of  their  inheritance,  ; 
in  case  of  a  successful  attempt  to  shake  off  ; 
the  English  yoke.    With  a  handsome  person,  j 
winning  manners,  and  the  bold  chivalrous 
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spirit  which  was  so  well  calculated  to  gain 
upon  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  Moore 
possessed  those  more  solid  and  useful  quali- 
ties of  judgment,  penetration,  and  caution, 
which  fitted  him  to  be  a  leader  in  difficult 
enterprises.  His  popularity  among  the 
native  Irish  was  so  great,  that  they  cele- 
brated him  in  their  songs,  and  placed  such 
extravagant  hopes  in  the  blessings  which  he 
was  to  procure  for  them,  that  it  became  a 
common  saying  that  they  placed  their  de- 
pendence on  God,  our  Lady,  and  Roger 
Moore. 

This  man  was  actively  engaged  during  the 
summer  of  164-1,  in  maturing  his  plans  of 
rebellion,  and  in  gaining  over  some  of  the 
most  influential,  first,  among  his  own  friends 
and  kinsmen,  and  then  among  the  Irish 
chiefs  and  nobility.  Among  the  former, 
one  of  his  first  adherents  was  Richard 
Plunkett,  a  younger  son  of  sir  Christopher 
Plunkett,  who  had  been  a  violent  leader  of 
the  opposition  in  the  Irish  house  of  commons 
under  the  government  of  sir  Arthur  Chi- 
chester.  He  was  a  man  who  had  learnt  some 
experience  abroad,  having  been  educated  in 
England,  and  having  exercised  a  military 
command  in  Flanders ;  but  he  was  vain  and 
bigoted  in  the  Romish  faith,  and  being 
without  fortune,  these  qualities  easily  led 
him  into  violent  courses.  The  first  of  the 
northern  chiefs  who  joined  Moore  was  the 
lord  Maguire  (baron  of  Inniskillen),  a  man 
who,  by  his  irregular  life,  had  involved 
himself  in  difficulties,  and  was  thus  an  equally 
fit  instrument  for  the  enterprise  in  which 
Moore  had  engaged  him.  Maguire  exercised 
considerable  influence  over  the  Irish  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  being  the  chief  of 
that  great  sept  of  Fermanagh,  which  had 
shown  so  much  courage  in  the  course  of 
Tyrone's  rebellion.  These  three  consulted 
together  with  a  few  of  their  friends,  talked 
of  their  grievances,  religious  and  civil,  and 
of  the  oppressions  of  the  English  govern- 
ment when  directed  by  the  earl  of  Straffbrd; 
they  spoke  especially  of  the  disabilities 
under  which  they  laboured  on  account  of 
their  religious  faith,  and  of  the  persecutions 
to  which  the  Roman  catholics  were  exposed 
in  England  and  Scotland,  and  they  set  up 
for  their  example  the  courage  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  latter  country,  who  had  success- 
fully risen  in  defence  of  their  religion  and 
liberties,  while  their  own  countrymen,  in- 
stead of  doing  the  same  at  a  moment  which 
was  peculiarly  favourable  to  such  an  enter- 
prise, waited  submissively  until  the  puri- 


tanical party  in  England  and  Scotland  should 
gain  the  upper  hand,  and  utterly  extirpate 
the  Roman  catholic  religion  from  every 
quarter  of  the  king's  dominions.  Plunkett, 
who  was  of  the  old  English  race,  in  his 
vanity,  answered  rather  rashly  for  the  co- 
operation of  the  lords  of  the  Pale;  lord 
Maguire,  with  more  reason,  encouraged  them 
to  hope  for  the  assistance  of  the  Irish  of 
Ulster.  In  fact,  they  were  soon  afterwards 
joined  by  three  of  the  northern  chiefs,  Hugh 
mac  Mahon,  Philip  O'Reilly,  and  Turlough 
O'Neill. 

It  was  soon  evident,  indeed,  that  the  Irish 
of  Ulster  were  almost  the  only  allies  on 
whom  the  conspirators  could  rely  with  any 
certainty.  The  hope  that  the  lords  of  the 
Pale  would  rise  against  the  English  govern- 
ment was  merely  conjectural;  and  Moore 
himself  was  evidently  too  sanguine  in  his 
expectations  of  co-operation  in  other  quar- 
ters. When  pressed  to  name  any  person  of 
influence  on  whom  he  could  reckon,  he  could 
only  name  lord  Mayo,  the  representative 
of  one  branch  of  the  Burkes  of  Connaught, 
whose  example,  he  said,  would  draw  to  their 
standard  a  large  body  of  the  population  of 
that  province.  The  northern  chiefs  now 
showed  more  coldness ;  they  recollected  for- 
mer misfortunes,  and  they  refused  to  com- 
promise themselves  without  some  assur- 
ance of  powerful  assistance  from  abroad. 
Roger  Moore  was  impatient  of  delay,  and 
he  flattered  the  conspirators  with  the  high 
prospects  which  success  would  open  to  them, 
and  urged  them  to  enter  upon  their  great 
enterprise  with  vigour.  While  thus  waver- 
ing between  their  hopes  and  fears,  an  agent 
suddenly  arrived  from  Spain,  with  a  message 
from  the  titular  earl  of  Tyrone,  addressed  to 
all  of  his  name  and  kindred,  instructing  them 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  an  insur- 
rection, and  informing  them  that  cardinal 
Richelieu  had  promised  them,  on  the  part 
of  the  French  king,  a  supply  of  arms,  money, 
and  ammunition,  and  encouraging  them  to 
hope  .  jr  further  assistance  from  the  catholic 
princes  on  the  continent. 

The  conspirators  received  this  intelligence 
with  joy,  and  they  immediately  dispatched 
a  confidential  messenger  to  the  earl  of 
Tyrone,  informing  him  of  their  plans,  and 
that  they  had  fixed  upon  the  month  of 
October  for  the  commencement  of  the  insur- 
rection, and  requesting  that  all  their  foreign 
succours  might  then  be  in  readiness.  While 
this  dispatch  was  in  preparation,  they  were 
suddenly  disconcerted  with  intelligence, 
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apparently  of  a  somewhat  vague  character, 
that  the  young  earl  of  Tyrone  was  dead. 
They,  however,  sent  the  messenger,  giving 
him  new  instructions  that,  if  he  found  the 
report  of  the  earl  of  Tyrone's  death  to  be 
true,  he  should  immediately  proceed  to  the 
Netherlands,  and  address  himself  to  another 
member  of  the  great  family  of  the  north, 
Owen  O'Neill,  who  held  the  rank  of  colonel 
in  the  armies  serving  in  that  country.  To 
this  man,  who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
being  a  man  of  great  political  talent,  as 
well  as  an  able  military  commander,  they 
addressed  a  letter,  giving  him  an  account  of 
their  plans  of  insurrection,  requesting  his 
assistance  and  advice  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  and  urging  him  above  all  to  make 
sure  of  the  succours  promised  by  cardinal 
Richelieu.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  the 
determination  was  taken  by  king  Charles  to 
disband  the  earl  of  Strafford's  Irish  army ; 
and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  designs  of 
these  conspirators,  we  can,  without  diffi- 
culty, understand  the  sudden  clamour  for 
the  retention  of  the  disbanded  soldiers  in 
Ireland. 

The  number  of  conspirators  was  now  in- 
creasing daily,  and  they  prepared  to  take  a 
double  advantage  of  the  refusal  of  parlia- 
ment to  allow  the  soldiers  levied  for  the 
service  of  the  king  of  Spain,  to  depart  the 
country.  Several  military  officers  who  had 
joined  the  conspiracy,  among  whom  were 
Plunkett  (who  held  the  rank  of  a  colonel), 
Hugh  Byrne,  one  of  the  old  sept  of  the 
Byrnes  of  Wicklow,  and  also  a  colonel, 
whose  father  had  been  deprived  of  his  pro- 
perty, one  of  the  O'Neills,  and  sir  James 
Dillon,  proceeded  to  levy  men  for  the  king 
of  Spain,  from  whom  they  pretended  to  hold 
commissions  for  that  purpose;  and,  although 
the  parliamentary  order  against  the  trans- 
portation of  troops  was  strictly  enforced, 
the  government,  either  from  oversight  or  neg- 
ligence allowed  this  recruiting  to  continue. 
These  officers,  who  were  all  zealous  catho- 
lics, and  most  of  them  men  of  broken  for- 
tunes and  desperate  spirit,  entered  with 
warmth  into  the  scheme  of  insurrection 
which  promised  to  bring  them  riches  and 
honours.  The  private  meetings  and  con- 
sultations became  more  frequent,  and  their 
designs  took  a  more  distinct  character.  The 
outcries  against  papists,  which  were  now  so 
loud  in  England  and  Scotland,  were  favour- 
able to  their  plots,  and  they  made  full  use 
of  them  to  terrify  the  Irish  catholics  with 
prospects  of  persecution  and  massacre. 
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With  representations  of  this  kind  they  ani- 
mated their  associates,  and  they  were  power- 
fully aided  by  the  Romish  clergy.  They 
now  ventured  to  speak  of  taking  up  arms, 
and  proclaiming  a  general  crusade  against 
English  government;  and  some  of  the  con- 
spirators undertook  to  suprise  the  castle  of 
Dublin,  and  seize  the  stores  and  ammunition, 
while  the  Irish  of  Ulster,  in  whose  assistance 
they  appear  from  the  first  to  have  placed 
most  confidence,  should  rise  to  co-operate 
with  them. 

The  confidence  of  the  conspirators  had 
now  become  so  great,  that  the  confirmation 
of  the  death  of  the  young  O'  Neill,  who 
assumed  in  Spain  the  title  of  earl  of  Tyrone, 
was  received  without  much  regret;  in  fact 
that  circumstance,  by  making  sir  Phelim 
O'Neill  of  Kinnard  the  chief  of  the  great 
northern  scept,  only  exchanged  a  distant 
ally  for  one  nearer  home.  This  man  had 
experienced  favourable  treatment  from 
the  English  government.  Their  estates  in 
Ulster  had  been  secured  to  his  family  in 
return  for  their  loyalty,  and  had  been  con- 
firmed to  him  by  a  new  patent.  In  his  youth 
he  had  professed  the  protestant  faith,  and 
had  been  educated  in  England ;  but  he  was  [ 
of  a  coarse  and  sensual  character,  and  after 
he  had  entered  upon  his  estates,  he  threw 
aside  the  little  of  polite  manners  he  had 
learnt,  adopted  the  rude  manners  of  his 
countrymen,  indulged  in  brutal  sensuality, 
and  involved  himself  in  pecuniary  difficulties 
by  his  dissipation.  The  death  of  the  titular 
earl  of  Tyrone  excited  his  ambition,  and  he 
plunged  eagerly  into  the  conspiracy  against 
the  English  government,  in  the  hope  that 
he  might  exchange  the  comparatively  small 
and  now  embarrassed  estate  of  his  fathers 
for  the  princely  domains  and  power  of  the 
ancient  rulers  of  Ulster.  He  undertook  to 
be  the  leader  of  the  northern  Irish ;  entered 
into  correspondence  with  Owen  O'Neill,  who 
still  remained  in  the  Low  countries;  and, 
under  the  same  pretence  of  raising  forces 
for  the  king  of  Spain,  he  collected  together 
the  profligate  and  discontented  portion  of 
the  population  of  Ulster,  and  held  them 
ready  for  action  on  the  first  signal. 

We  learn  from  the  narrative  of  lord  Ma- 
guire,  that  the  accession  of  Phelim  O'Neill 
gave  new  life  to  the  conspiracy,  and  that 
now  the  attempt  upon  Dublin  castle  was 
prepared  with  more  confidence  and  delibera- 
tion. The  cautious  spirit  of  Roger  Moore 
still  pervaded  their  discussions.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  success  of  their  rising,  which 
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none  of  them  seemed  to  doubt,  would  entail 
a  civil  war  of  some  length ;  and  that  it  would 
require  considerable  resources.  The  con- 
spirators discussed  the  means  of  raising 
money,  and,  as  they  might  be  cut  off  from 
the  expected  supplies  from  the  pope,  it  was 
resolved  to  seize  all  the  rents  of  the  king- 
dom without  distinction  of  persons.  Some 
doubts  began  to  be  entertained  as  to  the 
|  extent  of  the  assistance  which  they  could 
expect  from  abroad,  but  these  were  expelled 
by  the  assertions  of  Byrne,  who  declared 
that  Owen  O'Neill  had  received  the  most 
solemn  promises  of  aid  from  cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, who  was  to  furnish  them  instantly  with 
a  considerable  supply  of  arms;  and  he  stated 
that  he  had  himself  had  a  conference  with 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  that  he  had  no 
doubt  of  their  being  well  supported  by  that 
court.  Their  cause,  he  said,  was  that  of 
the  catholic  faith,  the  cause  of  every  catholic 
prince  in  Europe,  and,  under  the  influence 
of  the  pope  himself,  they  would  all  naturally 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  church  in  Ireland. 

Plunkett  was  no  less  bold  in  his  assertions 
of  the  readiness  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  pale 
to  join  in  their  attempt ;  he  said  that  he  had 
already  sounded  several  of  them,  and  that 
they  were  willing  to  engage  themselves,  so 
that  he  felt  certain  of  their  success  in  that 
quarter.  He  assured  his  colleagues  that  he 
had  laid  open  their  plan  of  insurrection  to 
lord  Gormanstown  and  others  of  the  Irish 
committees  in  London,  and  that  they  had 
fully  expressed  their  approbation  of  it. 

The  conspirators  were  thus  confirmed  in 
their  enterprize,  and  they  fixed  on  the  fifth 
of  October  for  the  day  of  rising.  Plunkett 
and  Byrne  undertook,  with  a  hundred  men, 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  castle  of 
Dublin,  while  the  Ulster  leaders  were  em- 
ployed in  seizing  Londonderry,  and  all  the 
forts  of  the  north.  On  the  first  breaking 
out  of  the  rebellion,  sir  James  Dillon  with 
a  thousaad  men  was  to  march  to  Dublin  to 
support  Plunkett  and  Byrne,  and  he  was  to 
be  followed  with  a  thousand  more  to  be  de- 
tached from  Ulster,  as  soon  as  the  insurgents 
there  had  effected  their  part  of  the  under- 
taking. It  was  expected  that  this  demon- 
stration would  be  followed  immediately  by 
a  spontaneons  rising  in  the  other  provinces 
of  the  island. 

The  conspirators  had  no  sooner  arranged 
their  plans,  than  their  sudden  confidence  was 
exchanged  for  despondency.  Sir  Phelim 
O'Neill,  since  he  had  engaged  in  the  enter- 
prise, assumed  a  degree  of  importance  and 


superiority  which  appears  not  to  have  been 
always  agreeable  to  his  comrades.  He  now 
alone  opposed  the  resolution  on  which  the 
whole  plot  then  turned,  that  of  beginning 
the  insurrection  on  the  5th  of  October, 
which  he  said  was  too  early  for  him,  as  he 
could  not  be  ready  to  commence  opera- 
tions. This  objection  had  no  sooner  been 
stated,  than  the  other  conspirators  began  to 
be  doubtful  of  Plunkett's  great  promises  of 
assistance  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  Pale, 
and  it  appears  certain  that  this  officer  had 
not  only  deceived  his  own  colleagues,  but 
that  in  his  sanguineness,  he  had  decived 
himself  as  to  his  influence  in  that  quarter. 
The  gentry  of  the  Pale  were  in  general 
civilians;  they  were  influenced  by  the  law- 
yers ;  and  they  were  too  well  satisfied  with 
their  late  successes  in  parliamentary  oppo- 
sition, to  wish  to  mar  all  by  what  might 
prove  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  violence. 
The  more  desperate  adventurers  were 
offended  at  the  coldness  of  those  who  were 
to  have  raised  the  Pale,  and  they  began 
themselves  to  see  difficulties  which  they  had 
overlooked  before.  They  complained  bit- 
terly against  Plunkett;  and  he,  self-convicted 
of  too  much  rashness  in  his  former  assurances 
now  made  the  best  excuses  he  could,  and 
confessed  that  his  friends  were  not  prepared 
to  join  at  the  commencement  of  the  enter- 
prise, though  they  were  well  disposed  to 
second  it.  His  associates  still  more  morti- 
fied at  this  avowal,  reminded  Plunkett  that 
they  had  engaged  to  attempt  Dublin  castle 
only  on  condition  of  a  general  concurrence; 
that  without  this,  they  would  be  exposed  to 
inevitable  danger,  without  any  prospect  of 
success,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  were  to 
look  on  while  they  were  sacrificed,  in  order 
to  reap  the  advantage  of  their  bravery;  and 
they  declared  their  resolution  of  abandoning 
the  enterprize,  unless  they  had  better  assu- 
rance of  the  sympathy  of  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen. 

Roger  Moore,  although  watching  with 
the  utmost  anxiety  the  progress  of  the  con- 
spiracy, had  lately  kept  himself  out  of  sight, 
and  had  employed  lord  Maguire  as  his  agent 
to  take  the  active  part  in  it.  The  alarming 
symptoms  of  disagreement,  however,  which 
now  presented  themselves,  dragged  him  from 
his  retreat.  He  again  presented  himself 
among  the  conspirators,  and  used  every 
means  of  reviving  their  drooping  courage. 
He  flattered  sir  Phelim  O'Neill  with  the 
magnificent  prospect  of  his  house  restored  in 
him  to  its  ancient  grandeur  and  influence,  and 
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urged  him  to  proceed  fearlessly  in  his  enter- 
prize,  undeterred  by  the  levity  of  Plunkett, 
or  by  the  timidity  of  Dillon,  who  had 
shown  some  disinclination  to  come  forward 
with  his  thousand  men.  He  then  addressed 
himself  to  Byrne,  reproached  him  for  his 
cautious  reluctance,  and  inflamed  him  with 
remembrance  of  the  wrongs  of  his  family  and 
sept.  He  artfully  represented  that  their 
friends  on  the  continent  were  only  waiting 
the  intelligence  of  their  taking  up  arms  to 
pour  in  reinforcements  from  all  quarters, 
and  that  they  would  be  mortified  and 
offended  at  their  delay;  and  he  prevailed 
upon  these  two  leading  conspirators  and  lord 
Maguire  to  lay  aside  all  apprehensions,  and 
to  resume  the  courage  and  vigour  which 
they  had  previously  displayed. 

The  grand  plot  now  assumed  a  still  more 
decisive  character ;  his  part  in  the  rising 
was  finally  allotted  to  each  individual ;  and 
the  day  was  fixed  to  the  twenty-third  of 
October.  The  whole  management  of  the 
insurrection  in  the  north  was  entrusted  to 
sir  Phelim  O'Neill.  The  capture  of  the 
Qaa,tle  of  Dublin,  a  bold  and  hazardous 
enferprize,  was  undertaken  by  Moore  him- 
self, assisted  by  colonel  Byrne,  lord  Ma- 
guire, and  captain  Brian  O'Neill.  They 
were  to  have  at  their  command  two  hundred 
men,  one  hundred  from  Leinster,  and  the 
other  from  Ulster,  and  the  latter  was  to  be 
formed  of  parties  detached  from  the  several 
forces  of  sir  Phelim  and  Brian  O'Neill, 
Mac  Mahon,  O'Reilly,  and  Maguire,  each 
under  an  able  and  faithful  leader.  In  order 
to  destroy  all  suspicions  of  their  intentions, 
these  parties  of  men  were  to  march  across 
the  country,  under  the  character  of  recruits 
for  the  king  of  Spain;  and  they  were  to 
enter  Dublin  on  the  day  of  the  weekly 
market,  when  less  attention  would  be  paid 
to  the  appearance  of  so  many  groups  of 
strangers.  On  the  day  fixed  for  the  rising 
in  the  country,  the  hundred  men  from 
Ulster  were  to  be  employed  in  attacking 
the  great  gate  of  the  castle,  while  those 
from  Leinster  were  forcing  the  smaller. 
The  conspirators  knew  that  the  castle  of 
Dublin  was  almost  without  defenders,  and 
tlity  expected  very  little  resistance,  if  their 
designs  were  not  betrayed. 

While  this  was  going  on  in  the  capital, 
it  was  arranged  that  a  general  insurrection 
should  take  place  on  the  same  day,  through- 
out the  country.  All  forts  and  garrisons 
were  to  be  seized  first,  and  the  gentry  were 
to  be  made  prisoners,  that  they  might  serve 
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as  hostages  for  the  persons  of  the  insurgent 
leaders  in  case  of  defeat.  It  was  further 
agreed  among  the  conspirators  that  the 
enterprise  should  be  carried  on  with  as 
little  bloodshed  as  possible,  that  the  cause 
might  appear  an  honourable  and  manly  one. 
In  the  north,  where  the  arrangements  had 
been  made  best,  sir  Phelim  O'Neill  under- 
took to  seize  upon  Londondery,  while  Car- 
rickfergus  was  to  be  surprised  by  his  kinsman 
sir  Henry  O'Neill,  and  Newry  by  his  brother- 
in-law  sir  Conn  Magennis.  After  these  im- 
portant posts  had  been  secured,  the  Ulster 
chieftains  were  to  march  with  their  forces 
to  Dublin,  to  secure  the  advantages  expected 
to  be  gained  by  the  surprise  of  the  castle. 
It  was  further  agreed  to  conciliate  the  Scot- 
tish population  of  Ulster  by  showing  them 
favours  and  indulgence,  and  treating  them 
as  the  old  allies  and  kinsmen  of  the  native 
Irish. 

Such  were  the  plans  finally  arranged  by 
Roger  Moore  and  his  associates,  which  ended 
in  one  of  the  longest  and  most  disastrous 
civil  wars  that  had  ever  devastated  the 
island.  It  seems  pretty  certain  that  the 
earl  of  Antrim  was  aware  of  the  intended 
rising  and  of  the  preparations  of  the  conspi- 
rators, but  that  he  imagined  it  was  his  own 
doing,  and  that  it  was  a  movement  in  favour 
of  king  Charles. 

The  conspirators  themselves,  who  agreed 
in  the  execution  of  this  enterprise,  differed 
much  in  their  views  of  its  ultimate  object. 
Some  of  the  more  moderate  are  said  to  have 
limited  their  desires  to  a  thorough  reform  of 
the  government,  without  any  intention  of 
renouncing  their  allegiance  to  the  English 
crown.  They  proposed  to  confine  the  king's 
revenue  within  certain  limits;  to  insist  that 
the  government  of  Ireland  should  always  be 
intrusted  to  two  lords  justices,  both  to  be 
catholics,  and  one  to  be  of  the  ancient  Irish, 
the  other  of  the  old  English  race;  that 
Poynings'  law  should  be  repealed,  and  every 
penal  statute  against  popery  abolished;  that 
the  Romish  prelates  should  be  admitted  to 
their  seats  in  parliament,  and  the  Romish 
creed  be  the  established  religion  throughout 
the  island.  Some  proposed  to  expel  all  the 
the  English  and  Scottish  settlers,  and  restore 
the  lands  planted  during  the  late  and  present 
reigns  to  their  original  proprietors;  while 
others  insisted  not  only  on  expelling  all  the 
new  created  lords,  but  even  as  many  of  the  old 
nobility  as  refused  to  conform  to  the  Romish 
faith.  There  were  others  who  went  much 
further;  they  imagined  they  could  raise  in 
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Ireland  two  hundred  thousand  men  devoted 
to  their  cause ;  thirty  thousand  of  these  they 
proposed  to  arm  with  the  supplies  promised 
by  foreign  catholic  powers,  for  the  purpose 
of  transporting  them  into  England,  where 
they  were  to  be  assisted  by  France  and 
Spain  in  reducing  the  whole  of  Great  Britain 
to  obedience  to  the  pope;  after  which  they 
were  to  assist  the  Spaniards  in  reducing 
the  protestant  Netherlands  to  the  same  obe- 
dience. This  wild  plan  found  its  advocates 
chiefly  among  the  popish  clergy. 

It  must  not  indeed  be  supposed  that  this 
great  conspiracy  had  been  carried  on  so  long 
without  the  knowledge  and  concurrence  of 
the  priests.     Heber  Mac  Mahon,  the  Jesuit 
already  mentioned,  and  probably  other  eccle- 
siastics, were  admitted  to  some  of  the  secret 
meetings ;  and  it  was  the  clergy  who  assisted 
in  preparing  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  for  this 
desperate  enterprise,  and  whose  preaching 
perhaps  contributed  towards  that  exaspera- 
tion against  English  heretics  which  gave  such 
a  horrible  character  to  the  commencement 
of  the  war.     A  Franciscan  monk,  who  as- 
sures  us   that  he  was  present,  has  left  an 
account  of  a  meeting  of  the  principal  clergy 
and  some  of  the  laymen  involved  in  the  plot, 
held  at  the  abbey  of  Multifernam  in  West- 
meath,  early  in  the  month  of  October.     Ac- 
cording to  his  account,  they  consulted  in  the 
full  confidence  of  victors,  as  though  they  were 
already  masters  of  the  kingdom,  and  as  the 
sole  directors  of  the  projected  war.    It  was 
debated,  among  other  matters,  we  are  told, 
what  course  should  be  taken  with  the  English 
and  other  protestants  when  they  should  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  insurgents,  and  a  variety  of 
opinions  were  expressed.     The  position  of 
parties  was  compared  to  that  in  Spain  at  the 
time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors.     The 
more  moderate  were  in  favour  of  simple  ban- 
ishment, as  the  Spanish  monarch  had  given 
the  Moors  time  to  depart  unmolested,  and 
had  even  allowed  them  to  carry  with  them 
some  of  their  effects.     They  said  that  less 
exasperation  would  be  created  in  England 
and    Scotland    by    this    temperate    course. 
But  the  more  violent  Romanists  would  listen 
to  no  compromise.     They  declared  that  the 
indulgence  granted  to  the  Moors,  which  was 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  Spanish  coun- 
cil, was  in  the  highest  degree  detrimental, 
not  only  to  Spain,  but  to  all  Christendom. 
They  said,  that  if  the  English  were  allowed 
to  go  home,  it  was  only  sparing  so  many 
inveterate  enemies,  who  would  return  imme- 
diately, with  hosts  of  their  countrymen,  to 
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recover  their  superiority,  and  take  a  cruel 
vengeance,  not  only  upon  those  who  had 
driven  them  away,  but  on  the  whole  Irish 
race;  and  they  declared  that  a  general  and 
indiscriminate  massacre  would  be  the  only 
safeguard  of  the  kingdom.  Others  steered 
a  mean  course,  and  proposed  measures  of 
security  without  the  leniency  of  the  most 
moderate,  or  the  cruel  alternatives  of  the 
violent.  The  clergy  were,  from  the  first,  by 
far  the  most  sanguine  in  their  expectations 
of  success. 

The  time  now  approached  for  carrying 
this  great  plot  into  execution,  and  an  agent 
was  despatched  to  Owen  O'Neill,  who  re- 
turned with  the  assurance  that  a  fortnight 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection,  he 
would  come  to  the  assistance  of  his  country- 
men. In  the  middle  of  October  the  prin- 
cipal conspirators  gradually  drew  towards 
Dublin,  and  they  met  together  on  the  even- 
ing preceding  the  day  fixed  for  the  out- 
break, to  arrange  their  plans  for  the  morrow. 
They  were  then  disconcerted  to  find  that 
not  more  than  eighty  of  the  two  hundred 
men  destined  for  the  attack  on  the  castle 
had  yet  arrived,  and  they  were  alarmed  at 
the  absence  of  the  others  without  any  known 
cause.  None  of  the  followers  of  sir  Phelim 
O'Neill,  or  of  Mac  Mahon,  had  made  their 
appearance  ;  and  still  greater  uneasiness  was 
occasioned  by  the  absence  of  sir  Morgan 
Cavenagh,  who  was  to  have  brought  some 
of  the  descendants  of  the  old  septs  of  Lein- 
ster.  The  fear  that  they  had  been  betrayed 
seems  for  a  moment  to  have  been  gaining 
ground  upon  them,  but  their  position  was 
now  desperate  if  they  hesitated  to  proceed 
with  their  enterprise,  and  they  encouraged 
each  other  with  the  assurance  that  every 
hour  would  increase  their  numbers.  In  this 
belief,  and  to  give  time  for  the  arrival  of  the 
expected  reinforcements,  they  agreed  to 
make  no  open  demonstration  before  the 
evening  of  the  following  day,  when  the 
attack  upon  the  castle  was  to  take  place. 

We  can  only  look  upon  it  as  a  mark  of 
incapacity  and  want  of  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  the  Irish  government,  that  so  formidable 
a  conspiracy  should  have  been  carried  on 
during  several  months,  without  even  excit- 
ing its  suspicions.  In  the  summer  of  this 
eventful  year,  the  English  ministers  in 
foreign  countries  had  observed  an  unusual 
activity  among  the  Irish  exiles,  and  they 
had  received  dark  intimations  that  some 
conspiracy  was  in  formation.  They  imme- 
diately communicated  their  suspicions  to 
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their    court.     The  elder   sir    Harry  Vane, 
who   then   held   the    office  of  secretary  of 
state,  sent   a  timely  warning   to  the  lords 
justices  in   Dublin;    he    told    them    "that 
there  had  passed  from  Spain  and  other  parts 
an  unspeakable  number  of  Irish  churchmen 
for  England  and  Ireland,  and  some  good  old 
soldiers,  under  the  pretext  of  raising  levies 
for  the  king  of  Spain ;  and  that  it  was  whis- 
pered by  the  Irish  friars  in  that  kingdom, 
that  rebellion  was  shortly  expected  in  Ire- 
land, particularly  in  Connaught."    The  lords 
justices  neglected  this  advice,  and  seem  to 
have  taken  no  measures  of  precaution.     As 
the  time  of  action  fixed  by  the  insurgents 
drew  near,  the  lords  justices  received  new 
intimations  of  danger;  for  on  the  llth  of 
October,  sir  William  Cole,  an  English  gen- 
tleman residing  at  Enniskillen,  sent  an  ex- 
press to  inform  them  that  there  was  an  unu- 
sual and  suspicious  resort  of  various  Irish 
to  the  house  of  sir  Phelim   O'Neill ;  that 
lord  Maguire  had  lately  made  many  private 
journeys,  and  that  he  had  been  much  occu- 
pied in  writing  letters  and  dispatching  them 
over  the  country  ;  and  that  these  and  their 
friends  had  lately  shown  an  extraordinary 
solicitude  for  levying  men  for  the  service  of 
the  king  of  Spain.     The  warning  was  again 
neglected,  and  the  lords  justices   remained 
still  insensible  to  their  danger.     At  length, 
on  the  21st  of  October,  Cole  sent  them  a  full 
account  of  the  conspiracy,  which  had  then 
been  revealed  to  him  by  two  of  the  accom- 
plices ;  but  his  letter  was  either  intercepted 
or  suppressed;  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
chief  conspirators  were  assembled  in  Dublin, 
making  their  arrangements  for  the  attack 
upon  the  castle,  the  Irish  government  was 
still  without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the 
blow    with    which    they   were    threatened. 
The  small  English  army  at  this  time  in  Ire- 
land, amounting  on  the  whole  to  about  three 
thousand  foot  and  nine  hundred  horse,  was 
billeted  in  small  parties  over  the  country, 
far  from  the  capital,  where  there  were  at  this 
moment  no  soldiers,  and  the  whole  garrison 
of  Dublin  castle,  where  all  the  king's  stores 
were  locked,  consisted  of  eight  infirm  war- 
ders, and  forty  halberdiers,  the  usual  guard 
of  parade  of  the  chief  governors. 

It  was  in  the  evening  of  the  22nd  of  Oc- 
tober that  the  leaders  of  the  plot  for  the 
surprise  of  Dublin  castle  closed  their  last 
secret  meeting  before  putting  the  design  in 
execution,  by  falling  on  their  knees  and 
drinking  to  the  success  of  their  enterprise. 
An  Irishman  named  Owen  O'Connollv,  who 
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iad  been  bred  up  in  the  protestant  religion, 
and  was  at  this  time  a  servant  of  sir  John 
lotworthy,  was  acquainted  with  Mac  Ma- 
lon,  and  appears  to  have  been  thought  by 
:hat  chief  a  proper  person  to  be  introduced 
to  the  conspirators.  He  was  at  this  time 
residing  at  Monimore,  in  the  county  of 
Londonderry,  and  he  there  received  a  letter 
from  Mac  Mahon,  begging  that  he  would 
repair  to  him  at  Conaght  in  the  county  of 
Monaghan,  to  consult  on  matters  of  impor- 
tance. On  arriving  there,  O'Connolly  found 
that  Mac  Mahon  had  left  for  Dublin, 
whither  he  followed  him,  and  found  him  at 
bis  lodgings  at  six  o'clock  of  the  same  even- 
ing of  which  we  are  speaking.  Mac  Mahon 
took  O'Connolly  into  the  town  to  the  lord 
Maguire's  lodging,  but  not  finding  that 
nobleman  at  home,  they  returned  to  Mac 
Mahon's  residence.  It  was  during  the  short 
stay  they  made  at  Maguire's  lodgings,  that 
Mac  Mahon  disclosed  to  O'Connolly  the 
particulars  of  the  conspiracy,  and  the  ad- 
vantages they  were  all  to  derive  from  it, 
and  he  urged  him  to  join  with  them.  He 
informed  him  that  the  conspiracy  had  its 
ramifications  through  the  kingdom,  and  that 
all  the  protestants  would  be  cut  off  in  the 
course  of  the  next  day  ;  that  great  numbers 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  catholic 
party  would  be  in  Dublin  during  that  night, 
and  that  the  next  morning  was  fixed  for 
surprising  the  castle,  and  taking  possession 
of  the  king's  stores  and  ammunition.  O'Con- 
nolly expostulated  with  his  friend  on  the 
rashness  of  their  enterprise,  and  urged  him 
to  secure  his  own  estates  and  person  by 
making  a  declaration  of  it  to  the  govern- 
ment. Mac  Mahon  then  endeavoured  to 
overcome  his  scruples,  represented  to  him 
that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  deprive  the 
king  of  any  of  his  rights,  but  that  they  in- 
tended to  imitate  the  Scots  in  rising  against 
a  tyrannical  government  in  defence  of  their 
religion  and  freedom.  When  they  had  re- 
turned to  Mac  Mahon's  lodgings,  that  con- 
spirator, alarmed  at  O'Connolly 's  obstinacy, 
and  fearful  that  he  might  disclose  the  plot, 
assumed  another  tone,  threatened  him  with 
death  if  any  discovery  were  made  through 
his  means,  and  announced  his  intention  of 
detaining  him  as  a  prisoner  until  they  pro- 
ceeded together  to  the  attack  on  the  castle 
in  the  morning. 

They  then  sat  down  and  drank  freely ; 
but  the  disclosures  which  he  had  just  heard 
weighed  heavy  on  O'Connolly's  mind,  and, 
at  length,  he  made  an  excuse  for  descending 
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into  the  yard,  leaving  his  sword  behind  him 
as  a  sign  that  he  had  no  intention  of  leaving 
the  house,  and  accompanied  by  a  servant 
employed  to  watch  over  him.  However,  he 
contrived  to  escape  over  the  wall,  and  made 
the  best  of  his  way  to  the  house  of  sir 
William  Parsons,  one  of  the  lords  justices, 
to  whom  he  gave  an  account  of  what  had 
passed  between  him  and  Mac  Mahon.  Par- 
sons was  prejudiced  against  a  statement  so 
extraordinary,  made,  perhaps,  in  a  rather 
incoherent  manner  by  a  man  who  was  then 
nearly  intoxicated  with  his  potations  at  Mac 
Mahon's  ;  and  he  treated  the  matter  lightly, 
dismissing  O' Connolly  with  a  simple  recom- 
mendation, that  he  should  return  to  Mac  Ma- 
hon's lodging  and  endeavour  to  obtain  further 
information  relating  to  the  alleged  treason. 

When  O'Connolly  was  gone,  sir  William 
Parsons  suddenly  changed,  and  he  was  seized 
with  alarm.  He  gave  hasty  orders  for 
closing  the  gates  and  guarding  the  castle 
and  city,  and  then  hurried  to  the  house 
of  his  colleague,  sir  John  Borlase.  The 
latter,  an  old  soldier,  whose  suspicions  were 
more  easily  excited,  was  in  the  utmost 
consternation  at  Parsons'  information ;  he 
blamed  him  much  for  dismissing  O'Con- 
nolly ;  and,  after  a  brief  consultation,  mes- 
sengers were  dispatched  to  seek  for  him,  and 
bring  him  back.  After  some  search,  O'Con- 
nolly was  found  in  the  hands  of  the  watch. 
When  he  left  the  house  of  the  lord  justice 
he  had  wandered  about  the  streets,  not 
daring  to  return  to  Mac  Mahon,  and,  having 
all  the  appearance  of  a  stranger,  he  was 
arrested  as  a  suspicious  personage.  When 
brought  before  the  two  lords  justices,  after 
being  allowed  a  short  repose,  he  repeated  his 
information  in  a  more  distinct  and  intelligible 
manner.  The  lords  justices  were  now  in 
great  alarm,  and  sat  up  in  consultation  all 
night  with  several  others  of  the  privy 
council.  A  little  before  daybreak  Mac 
Mahon  was  arrested  in  his  house ;  lord 
Maguire  was  also  discovered  and  taken  into 
custody ;  but  Moore,  Plunkett,  Byrne,  and 
others,  having  received  timely  intelligence 
of  their  danger,  made  their  escape  from 
Dublin.  The  prisoners  were  immediately 
carried  to  Borlase's  house,  where  they  were 
examined  by  the  privy  council.  It  is  said 
that  the  reckless  Mac  Mahon,  while  waiting 
in  the  hall  to  be  called  into  the  council 
chamber  for  examination,  amused  himseli 
with  chalking  on  the  floor  the  figures  of 
men  hanging  on  gibbets,  or  grovelling  in 
agonies  on  the  floor;  and  the  puritans  af- 


terwards stated  with  horror,  that  he  did  this 
as  a  mark  of  heartless  exultation  on  the 
tortures  to  which  the  protestants  were  to 
be  exposed  next  day,  by  the  ferocity  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  north.  When  brought 
before  the  council  he  confessed  the  plot ; 
told  them  exultingly,  that,  in  the  course  of 
that  day,  all  the  strong  places  in  Ireland 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents ; 
and  boasted,  that  if  he  were  sacrificed,  hir 
death  would  be  amply  revenged. 

It  happened  fortunately  that  this  same 
night  sir  Francis  Willoughby,  governor  of 
the  fort  of  Galway,  a  brave  and  able  soldier, 
arrived  at  Dublin,  who,  finding  the  gates 
closed,  and  more  agitation  than  usual  in  the 
suburbs,  inquired  the  cause,  and  learnt  that 
there  was  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the 
lords  justices  and  council.  He  hastened  to 
Borlase's  house,  and  encouraged  the  council 
with  the  information  that  during  the  whole 
of  his  way  from  Galway  he  had  observed  no 
signs  of  disturbance.  But  as  he  had  seen 
many  strange  horsemen  crowding  from  the 
country  into  the  suburbs  of  Dublin,  who, 
being  refused  admittance  into  the  city,  still 
hovered  around,  he  urged  the  lords  justices 
and  council  to  leave  their  present  insecure 
place  of  meeting,  and  continue  their  delibe- 
rations in  the  castle.  They  at  once  followed 
his  advice,  and  their  first  measure,  on  re- 
assembling in  the  council  chamber,  was  to 
entrust  Willoughby  with  the  custody  of  the 
castle  and  city  of  Dublin.  They  then  drew 
up  a  proclamation,  announcing  the  discovery 
of  a  dangerous  conspiracy  against  the  Eng- 
lish, recommending  all  good  subjects  to  dis- 
play their  loyalty  by  arming  in  defence  of 
the  government,  and  prohibiting  any  levies 
for  foreign  service.  Through  the  negligence 
of  the  citizens,  the  greater  part  of  those 
engaged  in  the  plot  to  seize  the  castle  made 
their  escape.  But  that  important  fortress, 
in  which  were  deposited  fifteen  hundred 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  a  proportionate  quan- 
tity of  matches  and  bullets,  arms  for  ten 
thousand  men,  and  thirty-five  pieces  of 
ordnance,  was  placed  in  a  state  of  defence. 
Two  hundred  of  Willoughby 's  disbanded 
regiment,  which  had  arrived  from  Carlisle, 
were  armed,  and  joined  by  numbers  of  the 
alarmed  citizens,  and  by  some  troops  of 
soldiers  called  in  from  the  posts  nearest  to 
Dublin,  were  soon  formed  into  an  efficient 
garrison.  Thus  one  part  of  the  plot  which 
had  been  matured  with  so  much  cautious 
deliberation,  was  overthrown  at  the  very 
moment  of  being  carried  into  execution. 
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HOUGH   the  conspiracy 
had  thus  failed  in  Dub- 
lin, it  met  at  first  with 
little    resistance    in    the 
north,    where    it    soon   as- 
sumed a  formidable  character. 
Sir  Phelim  O'Neill,  indeed, 
eager  to  distinguish  himself  as  the  head  of 
the  catholic  league  in  the  north,  had  antici- 
pated the  day  appointed  for  the  outbreak. 
In  contempt  of  every  feeling  of  honour  and 
generosity,  the  Ulster  chieftain  commenced 
his  barbarous  career  with  a  base  and  treach- 
erous breach  of  hospitality.    Lord  Caulfield, 
a  brave  and  hospitable  nobleman,  resided  in 
the  castle  of  Charlemont,  as  governor  of  that 
fort,  and  lived   in  the   most   unsuspecting 
confidence  with  his  Irish  neighbours.     On 
the  22nd  of  October,  the  eve  of  the  day 
fixed     for    the     insurrection,     Sir    Phelim 
O'Neill    invited   himself  to  sup  with   lord 
Caulfield,  and  was  received  with  every  mark 
of  friendship.     Under  different  pretences,  a 
considerable  number  of  O'Neill's  followers 
had  accompanied  him  to  Charlemont;  and  in 
the  midst  of  their  hospitable  entertainment, 
at  a  preconcerted  signal  from  their  chief, 
they  seized  and  bound    lord  Caulfield  and 
his  family,  made  the  garrison  prisoners,  and 
plundered    the    castle.      The    same    night 
O'Neill  hastened  to  Dungannon,  which  was 
taken    by    surprise,    while    a   party  of    his 
followers  captured  the  town  and  castle  of 
Mountjoy. 

Simultaneous  outbreaks  occurred  in  other 
parts,  and  the  insurrection  spread  over  the 
northern  province  with  extraordinary  ra- 
pidity. In  each  district  the  old  septs,  whose 
names  had  for  some  years  almost  disappeared 
from  history,  suddenly  stept  forward.  The 
O'Hanlons  surprised  Tanderagee  in  the 
county  of  Armagh;  and  Newry  was  be- 
trayed into  the  hands  of  sir  Conn  Magennis. 
The  latter  place  supplied  the  insurgents  with 
a  large  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
which  had  been  placed  in  store  there.  Rory 
Maguire,  the  brother  of  lord  Maguire,  took 
the  command  of  his  sept  during  his  brother's 
absence,  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
greater  part  of  Fermanagh.  The  Mac 
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Mahons  seized  upon  all  the  English  forts  in 
the  county  of  Monaghan,  their  ancient  terri- 
tory.    The  O'Reillys  proceeded  still  more  . 
formally  to  take  possession  of  Cavan.     The 
chief  of  this  old  sept  represented  the  county 
in  parliament,  and  his  brother  exercised  the 
office  of  sheriff.     The  latter,  as  by  virtue  of 
his  office,  summoned  the  popish  inhabitants 
to  arms,  and  used  his  authority  in  enforc- 
ing   the    surrender    of    castles    and    towns. 
Such  was  the  case  also  with  the  O'Fergals, 
one  of  whom  was  sheriff  of  Longford,  and 
with  the  Irish  of  Leitrim.     Tims   within  a 
week,  the  rebels  were  absolute  masters  of  the 
counties  of   Tyrone,  Monaghan,  Longford, 
Leitrim,  Fermanagh,  Cavan,  Donegal,  and 
Londonderry,  with  a  part  of  Armagh  and 
Down.     A  few  forts,   with    the    important 
.owns    of  Londonderry,    Coleraine,   Ennis- 
killen,   Lisnagarvey,   or  Lisburn,  and  Car- 
rickfergus,  were  bravely  defended  by   the 
English    settlers,    and    afforded    places    of 
refuge  for  a  part  of  the  protestant  population 
of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  rebel  leaders  so  far  acted  in  concert, 
though  they  still  appear  to  have  been  guided 
by  various  and  conflicting  views,  while  the 
mass  appear  to  have  been  urged  on  chiefly 
by  the  love  of  plunder  and  the  hatred  of 
everything    English.      There     was    indeed 
through  the  whole  movement,  and  especially 
among  the  lower  classes,  an  unusual  spirit  of 
nationality;  the  old  septs,  as  has  just  been 
observed,  rose  up  with  their  ancient  pride 
of  independence,  and  appeared  to  think  they 
were  only  fighting  for  their  old  leaders,  and 
their  old  name.     They  seemed  to  imagine 
that  they  were  going  to  retrograde  at  once 
to  the  days  of  Brian  Boru,  and  that  each 
province   was   to  have  its  kings,  as  of  old. 
The    people  of  Fermanagh  proclaimed  the 
capture  of  Dublin  castle  by  their  own  chief, 
and  declared  that  lord  Maguire  was  to  be 
their  king.     When,  a  little  later,  the  septs 
of  Leinster  rose,  they  proclaimed  that  Mur- 
tagh    Oge    Cavenagh,    of   Castletown,    was 
to  be  king  of  Leinster;  and  the  O'Connors 
declared  that  Charles   O'Connor    Don   was 
to   be   king   of  Connaught.      O'Neill,   still 
more  ambitious,  was  not  satisfied  with  Ulster, 
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but  he  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  which  had 
once  been  possessed  by  his  great  ancestor, 
Nial  of  the  Hostages. 

Such  prospects  as  these  were  only  held 
out  to  the  mob ;  the  chiefs  themselves 
endeavoured  to  cover  their  own  ambitious 
views,  and  to  allure  the  gentry  to  their 
standard,  by  the  false  pretences  of  acting 
under  authority  of  a  less  objectionable  cha- 
racter. When  O'Neill  took  possession  of 
Charlemont,  he  declared  that  he  acted  by 
authority  of  the  English  parliament.  But, 
as  he  confessed  before  his  death,  having 
found  among  lord  Caulfield's  archives  a  pa- 
tent with  the  great  seal  attached,  a  new 
idea  presented  itself  to  him;  he  tore  off  the 
great  seal,  attached  it  to  a  forged  document, 
and  exhibited  it  next  day  to  the  protestants, 
as  well  as  to  his  own  followers,  as  a  commis- 
sion from  the  king,  for  all  his  proceedings. 
In  this  instrument,  which  has  been  printed, 
the  king  was  made  to  declare  to  his  catholic 
subjects  of  Ireland,  that  for  the  preservation 
of  his  person,  he  had  been  obliged  to  take 
up  his  residence  in  Scotland;  that  the 
English  parliament  had  deprived  him  of  his 
royal  power  and  prerogative,  and  assumed 
the  government  and  administration  of  the 
realm;  that  as  these  "storms  blew  aloft," 
and  were  likely  to  be  carried  into  Ireland 
by  the  vehemency  of  the  protestant  party, 
he  had  given  full  power  to  his  catholic  sub- 
jects to  assemble  and  consult,  to  seize  all 
places  of  .strength,  except  those  belonging  to 
the  Scots,  and  to  arrest  the  goods  and  per- 
sons of  all  English  protestants  within  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland.  The  effect  produced 
by  the  report  of  this  pretended  commission 
on  the  puritans  of  Ulster,  as  well  as  on  the 
Irish  was  so  great,  that  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  issue  a  proclamation  of  the  lords 
justices,  warning  the  Irish  subjects  against 
false  and  seditious  rumours,  and  declaring 
that  they  had  authority  from  the  king  to 
pursue  the  rebels  to  the  uttermost  extremi- 
ties. 

It  is  probable  that  the  idea  of  this  pre- 
text was  furnished  by  the  king's  previous 
intrigues  through  the  agency  of  the  earl  of 
Antrim.  In  other  parts  the  queen,  as  a 
Roman  catholic,  was  more  popular  among 
the  rebels ;  she  appears  to  have  exerted  her- 
self frequently  in  favour  of  the  Irish  ca- 
tholics, and  we  have  seen  her  in  one  instance 
indiscreetly  attempting  to  restore  one  of 
their  darkest  superstitions.  In  many  places 
the  rebels  plundered  and  murdered  in  the 
queen's  name,  and  called  themselves  the 


queen's  soldiers.  This  was  more  especially 
the  case  in  Leinster  and  Munster.  The 
commander  of  the  insurgents  in  Wicklow 
declared  that  he  had  the  queen's  commission 
for  destroying  the  protestants;  and  in  the 
Queen's  county  and  other  parts  it  was  con- 
fidently reported  that  the  queen  not  only 
approved  of  their  proceedings,  but  that  she 
had  actually  landed  in  Ulster  with  the  in- 
tention of  placing  herself  at  their  head. 
We  are  told  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rebellion,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry,  a 
strong  body  of  rebels  passing  some  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  garrison  of  Coleraine,  some 
of  the  Irish  demanded  in  derision,  "if  the 
rogue  the  king  were  not  yet  dead,  and  said 
that  they  were  the  queen's  soldiers."  We 
can  easily  see  how  reports  of  this  kind  pre- 
judiced the  royal  cause  in  England  and 
Scotland. 

In  some  parts,  particularly  where  men  of 
education  had  taken  the  lead,  the  insurgents 
acted  with  more  prudence  and  moderation. 
This  was  especially  the  case  in  Cavan,  where 
their  councils  were  directed  by  the  two 
O'Reillys,  the  sheriff"  and  the  member  of 
parliament.  They  took  advantage  of  ru- 
mours that  the  puritan  party,  now  in  power 
in  England,  meditated  the  total  extirpation 
of  the  Irish  race,  to  pretend  that  they  were 
urged  into  rebellion  by  fears  for  their 
personal  safety;  and  they  induced  or  com- 
pelled Bedell,  the  protestant  bishop  of 
Kilmore,  to  draw  up  what  was  called  "the 
remonstrance  of  the  gentry  and  commonalty 
of  the  county  of  Cavan."  This  important 
document  was  worded  as  follows :  "  Whereas, 
we,"  they  say,  "his  majesty's  loyal  subjects 
of  his  highness's  kingdom  of  Ireland,  have  of 
long  time  groaned  under  many  grievances  and 
pressures,  occasioned  by  the  rigorous  govern- 
ment of  such  placed  over  us  as  respected 
more  the  advancement  of  their  own  private 
fortunes  than  the  honour  of  his  majesty,  or 
the  welfare  of  his  subjects;  whereof  we,  in 
humble  manner,  declared  ourselves  to  his 
highnesj  by  our  own  agents,  sent  from  the 
parliament,  the  representative  body  of  the 
kingdom;  notwithstanding  which,  we  find 
ourselves  of  late  threatened  with  far  greater 
and  more  grievous  vexations,  either  with 
captivity  or  utter  expulsion  from  our  native 
seats,  without  any  just  ground  given  on  our 
parts  to  alter  his  majesty's  goodness,  so  long 
continued  to  us.  Of  all  which  we  find  great 
cause  of  fears  in  the  proceedings  of  our 
neighbour  nations;  and  do  see  it  already 
attempted  bv  certain  petitioners,  for  the  like 
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course  to  be  taken  in  this  kingdom,  for  the 
effecting  thereof  in  a  compulsory  way ;  so  as 
rumours  have  caused  fears  of  invasion  from 
other  parts,  to  the  dissolving  of  the  bond  of 
mutual  agreement  which  hitherto  hath  been 
held  inviolable  between  the  several  subjects 
of  this  kingdom,  and  whereby  all  his 
majesty's  other  dominions  have  been  linked 
in  one.  For  the  preventing,  therefore,  of 
such  evils  growing  upon  us  in  this  kingdom, 
we  have,  for  the  preservation  of  his  majesty's 
honour  and  our  own  liberties,  thought  fit  to 
take  into  our  hands  for  his  highness's  use  and 
service,  such  forts  and  other  places  of 
strength  as,  coming  into  the  possession  of 
others,  might  prove  disadvantageous,  and 
tend  to  the  utter  undoing  of  the  kingdom. 
And  we  do  hereby  declare  that  herein  we 
harbour  not  the  least  thought  of  hostility 
towards  his  majesty,  or  purpose  any  hurt  to 
his  highness's  subjects,  in  their  possessions, 
goods,  or  liberty,  only  we  desire  that  your 
lordships  will  be  pleased  to  make  remon- 
strances to  his  majesty  for  us  of  all  our 
grievances  and  just  fears,  that  they  may  be 
removed,  and  such  a  course  settled  by  the 
advice  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  whereby 
the  liberty  of  our  consciences  may  be  se- 
cured unto  us,  and  we  eased  of  other  burdens 
in  civil  government.  As  for  the  mischiefs 
and  inconveniences  that  have  already  hap- 
pened, through  the  disorder  of  the  common 
sort  of  people,  against  the  English  inhabi- 
tants, or  any  other,  we,  with  the  nobility  and 
gentlemen,  and  such  others  of  the  several 
counties  of  this  kingdom,  are  most  willing 
and  ready  to  use  our  and  their  best  endea- 
vours in  causing  restitution  and  satisfaction 
to  be  made,  as,  in  part,  we  have  already 
done."  The  remonstrants  concluded :  "An 
answer  hereunto  is  most  humbly  desired, 
with  such  present  expedition  as  may  by  your 
lordships  be  thought  most  convenient  for 
avoiding  the  inconvenience  of  the  barbarous- 
ness  and  incivility  of  the  commonalty,  who 
have  committed  many  outrages  without  any 
order,  consenting,  or  privity  of  ours." 

This  was  written  when  the  first  impulse 
of  the  insurrection  was  over,  and  when  the 
more  moderate  of  their  leaders  began  to  look 

*  It  has  been  the  fashion  of  modern  nistorians  to 
suppress  the  details  of  the  Irish  massacres;  and  it  is 
true  that  the  repetition  of  these  horrible  stories  is 
calculated  only  to  excite  our  disgust.  Yet  there  is 
a  wrong  done  to  history  itself  by  such  suppressions, 
and  however  desirable  it  may  be"  that  for  themselves 
they  were  forgotten,  vet,  as  they  excited  feelings  on 
all  sides  which  not  only  gave  their  character  to  events 
immediately  succeeding,  but  which  exerted  an  in- 
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back  with  some  alarm  at  the  excesses  of 
which  their  followers  had  already  been 
guilty.  At  first,  indeed,  they  seem  to  have 
done  their  best  to  keep  to  one  article  of 
their  original  intentions,  by  restraining  from 
absolute  bloodshed  the  enraged  natives 
whom  they  had  let  loose  upon  the  planters 
of  the  north,  to  plunder  them  and  expel 
them  from  their  habitations.  The  position 
of  the  latter  was  peculiarly  unfortunate. 
They  were  everywhere  mixed  with  the  Irish, 
who  stood  in  the  position  towards  them  of 
landlords,  partners,  tenants,  or  servants,  or 
with  whom  they  lived  on  terms  of  confidence 
and  familiarity.  The  readiness  with  which 
these  ties  were  broken,  and  the  instantaneous 
and  general  character  of  the  rising,  showed 
bow  extensively  and  zealously  the  mission- 
aries of  rebellion  must  have  worked.  In  an 
instant  the  hand  of  the  servant  was  raised 
against  his  master,  and  the  tenant  ceased  to 
be  protected  by  his  landlord.  The  English 
planters,  thus  taken  by  surprise  were  con- 
founded with  the  disasters  which  suddenly 
fell  upon  them,  and  instead  of  joining 
together  and  making  head  against  the  com- 
mon enemy,  they  allowed  themselves  to  be 
destroyed  in  detail,  and  in  their  bewilder- 
ment threw  themselves  for  protection  on 
:hose  who  were  the  first  to  plunder  and 
3etray  them.  In  most  instances  where  a 
Few  collected  together  for  self-protection, 
and  posted  themselves  in  some  little  castle  or 
church,  they  were  not  strong  enough  to 
lold  out  long,  and  their  defence  only  exas- 
perated the  insurgents,  and  excited  theii 
appetite  for  blood.  They  rushed  upon  the 
English  protestants  on  every  side,  plundered 
their  dwellings  and  then  burnt  or  destroyed 
them,  and  stripping  man,  woman,  and  child, 
they  turned  them  adrift  in  perfect  nakedness 
at  an  inclement  season  of  the  year,  to  find 
their  way  across  the  country  to  Dublin,  or 
the  large  towns  of  the  north  still  in  posses- 
sion of  the  English,  exposed  on  the  way  to 
every  insult  and  outrage  which  the  hatred 
of  the  insurgents  could  heap  upon  them. 
Multitudes  perished  through  privation  and 
ill-usage  before  they  reached  a  place  of 
safety.* 

fluenee  on  the  fate  of  Ireland  in  subsequent  times, 
by  concealing  them  we  leave  those  feelings  without 
an  adequate  explanation.  The  impression  created 
by  the  massacres  was  kept  alive  by  two  commissions 
issued  some  months  afterwards  to  inquire  into  the 
losses  sustained  by  the  English,  and  into  the  cruel- 
ties to  which  they  were  subjected,  and  the  depositions 
taken  before  them  formed  thirty-two  folio  volumes, 
which  are  still  extant  among  the  MSS.  in  the  library 
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Sir  Phelim   O'Neill,  and  the  insurgents 
who  acted  under  his  more  immediate  direc- 
tion, distinguished  themselves  over  all  the 
others  by  the  savage  cruelties  which  they 
exercised  over  the  county  of  Armagh  and 
the  surrounding  districts.     In  the  space  of 
a  week,  this  chief  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  large,  though  undisciplined  force,  and 
in  the  pride  of  success  he  marched  through 
the  northern   districts  plundering  and  de- 
stroying without  opposition.     This  tide  of 
success,  however,  was  not  of  long  continu- 
ance.    In  Carrickfergus,  Londonderry,  En- 
niskillen,  and  other  towns  where  the  naked 
refugees  collected  in  considerable  numbers, 
they  took  up  arms  and  formed  themselves 
into  bodies  which,  if  not  well  disciplined, 
were  animated  with  vengeance  for  the  suffer- 
ings inflicted  on  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies.    These   sometimes   issued   from   their 
strongholds,  and  encountered  and  defeated 
wandering  detachments    of  their  enemies; 
while  at  others  they  opposed  a  resolute  and 
effectual  resistance,  when  they  were  attacked 
by   more   formidable   forces.     A   thousand 
English  protestants  were  thus  collected  at 
Lisburn,   and   they  occupied   the    town  of 
Dromore,  and  defeated   the   insurgents  in 
several  skirmishes  there,  though  they  were 
eventually  obliged  to  abandon  it.     Colonel 
Chichester  and  sir  Arthur  Tyringham  were 
appointed  by  the  lords  justices  to  command 
in  the  county  of  Antrim,  where  the  insur- 
rection  had   made    little    impression;,  and 
they  garrisoned  Belfast,  stationed  a  party  at 
Lisburn,  provisioned  the  castle  and  town  of 
Lurgan  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  strength- 
ened Londonderry,  and  placed  a  garrison  in 
the  castle  of  Augher,  by  which  the  rebels 
who  attempted  to  storm   this  latter  place 
were  driven  off  with  considerable  loss.     The 
king,  who  was  in  Scotland,  had  contrived  to 
raise  fifteen  hundred  men  of  the  disbanded 
Scottish  army,  who  were  landed  in  the  north 
of  Ulster,  and   encouraged   the   gentry   of 
those   parts,  who  were    strengthened  with 
commissions  from  the  king,  to  act  still  more 
energetically,  and  the  insurgents  sustained 
several  severe  checks.     They  were    driven 
with  loss  from  Enniskillen,  to  which  they  had 
laid  siege;  and  the  English  took  Maguire's 
own  castle  by  storm.    In  Tyrone,  sir  Phelim 
O'Neill  was  driven  from  the  siege  of  Castle 

of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  A  large  number  of  these 
depositions,  appended  to  a  history  of  the  rebellion 
which  appears  to  have  been  compiled  by  order  o: 
the  Irish  privy  council,  before  which  it  was  read  on 
the  10th  of  November,  ](j43,  is  preserved  among  the 


Derrick    with    disgrace,    and    he    received 
another  defeat  in  Donegal.     Other  checks 
obliged  him  to  return  with  feelings  of  morti- 
fication to  Newry,  where  he  had  established 
his  principal  camp.     But  here  the  restless  I 
leader,  whose  confidence  was  raised  by  the  j 
multitudes  of  followers  which  the  love  of 
plunder  drew  to  his  camp,  began  again  to 
form  ambitious  plans,  and  he  determined 
to  strike  a  great  blow  by  attacking  the  town 
of  Carrickfergus.    It  was  necessary  first  to  re- 
duce the  town  of  Lisburn  (then,  as  we  have 
stated  before,  called  Lisnagarvey),  a  flourish- 
jig  settlement  of  the  Scots,  who  at  first  had 
been  spared,  according  to  the  original  plan  of 
insurrection,  but  who  were  now  attacked  in- 
discriminately with  the   English.     A  body 
of  four  thousand  of  O'Neill's  best  disciplined 
troops  was  sent  against  Lisburn,   and  the 
chief  was  more  sure  of  success  because  he 
had  secret  intelligence  with  the  Irish  inhabi- 
tants.   But  a  reinforcement  had  been  thrown 
into  the  place  by  sir  Arthur  Tyringham,  and 
under  that  officer  and  sir  George  Rawdon, 
the  garrison  made  a  brave  defence.      After 
several    desperate    assaults,    the    besiegers 
were  put  to  flight  with  such  terrible  slaugh- 
ter, that  the  English  boasted  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  slain  was  three  times  that  of  the 
whole  garrison.     Even  the  camp  at  Newry 
was  hardly  safe  for  O'Neill's  head-quarters. 
These  checks  enraged  the  northern  chief 
to  a  pitch  of  indescribable  fury,  and  his  ven- 
geance was  wreaked  in  new  atrocities  upon 
the  unfortunate  protestants  who  were  within 
his  power.     The  county  of  Armagh,  which 
was  entirely  in  the  possession  of  the  insur- 
gents, was  the  scene  of  great  outrages  at  the 
commencement  of  the  rebellion.     Many  of 
the    protestant    preachers  and   the  officers 
of  government  were   brutally  slaughtered. 
Above  three  hundred  protestants  were  mur- 
dered at  Dungannon;    about  two  hundred 
were   drowned   in   the   Blackwater  on  the 
borders  of  Armagh  and  Tyrone  ;  the  same 
number   were    thrown    into   a   lough   near 
Loughgall  in  Armagh;  and  three  hundred 
were  at  one  time  drowned  in  a  mill-pond  in 
the  parish  of  Killarnen  in  Tyrone.     These 
and  many  other  atrocities  of  the  same  kind, 
rest  on  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  garrison  of  Charlemont,  who  was  kept 
a  prisoner  by  O'Neill,   and   who  obtained 

Harleian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  5999. 
It  was  from  these  original  depositions  that  sir  John 
Temple,  the  Irish  master  of  the  rolls,  compiled  his 
history  of  the  Irish  rebellion  and  massacres,  pub- 
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his  information  from  the  rebels  themselves. 
Another     sufferer    declared    that    he    had 
witnessed  the  slaughter  of  a  hundred  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  were  driven  like 
dogs  a    distance    of   six    miles,  the   rebels 
goading  them  on  with  pikes  and  swords,  and 
then   they  were  all  drowned    in   the    river 
Bann    in    the  county  of  Armagh.     In   the 
parish  of  Kilmore,  in  Armagh,  all  the  in- 
i  habitants  were   stripped   naked,  and   many 
of  them  killed  before  the  rest  were  turned 
adrift;  many  of  them  were  placed  naked  in 
the  public  stocks,  and  there  kept  till  they 
confessed   where    they  had  concealed  their 
money.     Others,  to  the  number  of  two-and- 
twenty,  who    appear    to  have  been  chiefly 
women   and   children,  were    driven    into  a 
thatched   house,    and    there   burnt.      This 
latter  circumstance  was  deposed  to  by  more 
than  one  witness,  one  of  whom,  a  woman 
whose  husband  had  been   killed,  said  that 
the    murderers  "most   boldly   made   brags 
thereof,  and  took  pride  and  glory  in  imita- 
ting their  cries,  and  in  telling  the  deponent 
and  others    how   the  children    gaped  when 
the  fire  began  to  burn  them."     She  added 
that,  to  her  knowledge,  "  the  rebels  within 
the  county  of  Armagh,  did  act  and  commit 
divers  other  bloody  barbarous  cruelties,  by 
burning,  drawing,  hanging,  the  sword,  starv- 
ing, and  other  fearful  deaths ;  and  that  they 
did  drown  at  one  time,  betwixt  Tinon  and 
Kinnard,  sixty  British  women  and  children, 
their  respective  husbands  and  fathers  and 
all  their  male  friends  that  were  men,  being 
murdered  before."     The  widow  of  the  pro- 
testant  parson  of  Loughgall  declared   that 
she  heard  an  Irish  cow-boy  in  that  parish 
boast  that  his  hands  were  so  weary  with 
killing  and  knocking  down  protestants  into 
a  bog-pit,  that  he  could  hardly  lift  his  arms 
to  his  head.     Similar  massacres  took  place 
in  Antrim  and  Down,  many  of  which  were 
deposed   to  by  the   archdeacon  of  Down, 
Dr.  Maxwell,  and  other  persons  of  respec- 
tability who  had  escaped.      At  Down,  by 
sir    Phelim  O'Neill's    express  orders,  they 
dragged  Dr.  Maxwell's  brother,  lieutenant 
James  Maxwell,  from  his  bed,  when  in  the 
height  of  a  burning  fever,  and  carried  him 
to  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  town, 
where  they  killed  him ;  and  they  took  his 
wife,  who  was  in  an  advanced  state  of  preg- 
nancy, stripped  her  naked,  and  drove  her  to 
the  Blackwater,  and  then,  while  she  was  in 
the   agonies  of  child-birth,  the  child   half- 
born,  they  threw  her  into  the  river,  where 
she  was  drowned,   amid    the  jeers   of  her 
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persecutors.  Great  numbers  of  the  tender 
sex  underwent  similar  barbarous  treatment. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dungannon,  two 
men  boasted  that  between  them  they  had 
killed  thirty-six  women  and  children  in  one 
day.  Every  check,  however  trifling,  which 
O'Neill  experienced,  was  the  signal  for  new 
atrocities,  and  he  hesitated  at  no  treachery 
to  obtain  victims  on  whom  to  exercise  his 
vengeance.  Sir  William  Brownlow  was  in- 
duced to  surrender  Lurgan  on  the  promise 
of  security  to  its  inhabitants,  but  the  town 
was  immediately  given  up  to  plunder.  At 
the  siege  of  Augher,  the  insurgents  showed 
their  hatred  to  everything  English  by  tor- 
turing even  the  English  cattle;  and  when 
they  were  compelled  to  raise  the  siege, 
O'Neill  ordered  the  whole  protestant  popu- 
lation of  three  adjacent  parishes  to  be  mas- 
sacred. The  defeat  at  Lisburn  drove  him 
to  a  sort  of  madness  of  ferocity.  Lord 
Caulfield  and  a  number  of  other  prisoners 
were  brought  out  and  murdered.  In  some 
places,  the  English  were  driven,  twenty  or 
thirty  together,  into  a  house,  and  burnt; 
in  others  they  were  slain  with  pikes  and 
spears,  or  hanged.  The  women,  especially 
those  with  child,  were  ripped  up,  and  torn 
to  pieces.  They  were  tantalized  with  the 
promise  of  being  conducted  in  safety  to 
Dublin,  and  under  this  pretence  sent  out  in 
troops,  naked,  to  be  outraged  and  slaugh- 
tered by  the  insurgents  on  their  way.  Mul- 
titudes were  thrown  into  the  rivers  and 
bogs,  and  drowned.  One  of  O'Neill's  most 
savage  agents  was  an  officer  named  Maims 
O'Kane,  who,  after  the  defeat  at  Lisburn, 
collected  numbers  of  the  protestants  and 
drove  them  to  the  bridge  of  Portadown  in 
Armagh,  whence  they  were  all  precipitated 
into  the  river  Bann,  and  those  who  at- 
tempted to  escape  drowning  were  piked  or 
shot  as  they  came  to  the  shore.  This  bridge 
of  Portadown  was  notorious  for  the  multi- 
tudes who  were  there  thrown  into  the  river. 
The  atrocities  of  Rory  Maguire  and  his 
followers  in  Fermanagh  nearly  equalled 
those  of  sir  Phelim  O'Neill.  On  the  21th 
of  October,  this  chief  surprised  the  castle 
of  Lisnaskea,  where  the  insurgents  put  to 
death  about  a  hundred  Scots  by  the  halter 
and  the  sword.  At  the  castle  of  Moneah 
about  ninety  protestants  were  basely  mur- 
dered; and  marching  thence  to  Tullah,  the 
insurgents,  having  obtained  possession  of 
the  castle  on  promise  that  all  who  were 
in  it  should  be  saved,  had  no  sooner 
entered,  than  they  brought  their  prisoners 
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into  the  castle  bawn,  and  first  stripped  them 
and  then  put  them  to  the  sword.  The  in- 
surgents were  at  this  time  marching  to 
Enniskillen,  and  their  whole  route  was 
marked  by  a  continued  repetition  of  similar 
outrages.  Above  a  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
women,  and  children,  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  castle  of  Lisgoole,  apparently  a  mansion 
of  no  great  magnitude  or  strength.  The 
insurgents  appear  to  have  made  no  attempt 
to  enter,  but  they  collected  waggon  loads  of 
straw,  piled  them  up  against  the  walls,  and 
thus  set  fire  to  the  building,  and  as  the 
inmates  attempted  to  make  their  escape, 
they  thrust  them  back  into  the  fire  with 
their  pikes  and  swords.  They  are  said  to 
have  been  in  this  instance  encouraged  in 
their  work  of  slaughter  by  their  priests; 
and  they  pursued  it  with  so  little  remorse, 
that  when  they  saw  the  whole  in  a  blaze 
they  were  heard  to  shout  joyfully,  "oh! 
how  sweetly  do  they  fry ! "  One  woman 
in  despair  leaped  from  a  window  to  the 
ground,  where  she  was  immediately  stripped 
and  killed;  next  morning  the  insurgents 
found  her  dead  body  with  a  child  cling- 
ing to  her  breast,  upon  which  one  of  the 
murderers  seized  it  and  dashed  out  its 
brains.  At  Clones  on  the  borders  of  Fer- 
managh and  Monaghan  they  buried  seven- 
teen persons  alive.  In  some  places  they 
introduced  unusual  refinements  in  their 
cruelty.  In  the  county  of  Mayo,  they 
compelled  a  woman  to  kill  her  husband, 
they  then  obliged  her  son  to  kill  his  mother, 
after  which  they  hanged  the  son  for  matri- 
cide. In  the  same  manner  at  Sligo,  they 
made  a  son  kill  his  father,  and  then  hanged 
the  son.  In  Cavan  there  was  at  first  less 
blood  shed  than  in  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties, but  the  English  population  were  driven 
naked  from  their  homes  to  starve  in  the 
woods,  and  they  were  treated  with  every 
insult,  and  cruelty  on  the  way.  The  bridge 
of  Belturbet,  however,  in  this  county,  ob- 
tained the  same  notoriety  for  the  numbers 
of  persons  drowned  in  its  river  as  that  of 
Portadown ;  and  the  massacre  here  was  said 
to  have  been  instigated  by  a  woman,  Rose 
O'Reilly,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  insurgent 
leaders.  The  rebel  women  too  often  forgot 
the  tenderness  of  their  sex,  and  they  then 
became  more  cruel  and  ferocious  than  the 
men. 

As  the  insurrection  spread  into  the  west 
and  south,  the  increasing  rigour  of  winter 
added  to  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate 
protestants.  In  Connaught  some  of  the 
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Burkes  and  the  O'Connors  took  the  lead,  and 
their  enmity  to  the  English  was  embittered 
by  the  recent  injustice  of  the  confiscations 
and  plantations.  The  first  outrages  in  Sligo 
occurred  about  the  beginning  of  December; 
the  protestants,  men,  women  and  children, 
were  thrown  into  prison,  and  kept  there  till 
the  beginning  of  January,  when  they  were 
brought  out,  stripped  naked,  and  massacred 
with  circumstances  of  revolting  barbarity. 
Similar  scenes  were  acted  at  Shruel  in  Mayo; 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  was 
the  scene  of  one  of  those  acts  of  treachery 
which  were  too  common  at  this  time,  and 
which  is  thus  told  by  the  parson  of  Bra- 
shoule,  who  was  one  of  the  party.  "  The 
lord  of  Mayo,"  the  Burke  who  headed  the 
rebellion  in  this  county,  "being  to  convoy 
all  those  of  Castle  Burre  to  Galway,  viz.,  sir 
Henry  Bingham  with  all  his  company,  and 
the  bishop  of  Killaloe  with  all  his  company, 
with  many  of  the  neighbouring  English, 
being  about  three  score  in  number,  whereof 
there  were  some  fifteen  ministers,  covenanted 
with  one  Edmund  Burke  for  the  safe  convoy 
of  the  same  parties  upon  a  certain  day, 
and  the  said  lord  of  Mayo  appointed  them 
all  to  meet  him  at  Balcharah,  having  first 
separated  this  deponent  from  them  to  attend 
his  lady  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  At 
which  day,  the  titular  archbishop  and  the 
lord  of  Mayo  meeting  with  their  whole 
number,  went  on  their  journey  to  Shruel; 
at  which  place  the  lord  of  Mayo  left  them 
in  the  custody  of  the  said  last-named 
Edmund  Burke.  But,  as  one  master  Bring- 
hurst  told  the  deponent,  the  lord  of  Mayo 
was  not  gone  far  from  them,  but  the  said 
Edmund  Burke  drew  out  his  sword,  direct- 
ing the  rest  what  they  should  do,  and 
began  to  massacre  those  protestants,  and 
accordingly  some  were  shot  to  death,  some 
stabbed  with  skeines,  some  run  through  with 
pikes,  some  cast  into  the  water  and  drowned, 
and  the  women  that  were  stripped  naked, 
lying  upon  their  husbands  to  save  them, 
were  run  through  with  pikes,  and  very  few 
of  those  English  then  and  there  escaped 
alive,  but  the  most  part  were  murdered  in 
the  place.  Amongst  the  rest,  the  bishop  of 
Killaloe  escaped  with  his  life,  but  was  then 
and  there  wounded  in  the  head;  and  one 
master  Crewd,  a  minister,  was  then  and  there 
so  beaten  with  cudgels,  on  the  feet,  that  he 
died  shortly  after."  Many  other  great 
cruelties  were  committed  in  various  parts  of 
this  county  and  in  Galway.  At  Tyrawley, 
men,  women,  and  children,  were  stripped 
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and  driven  in  troops  into  the  sea.  Some  of 
the  rebel  soldiers  in  Galway  were  heard  to 
boast  of  the  sport  they  had  in  tormenting 
women  and  children,  and  especially  in  setting 
fire  to  the  straw  which  a  woman,  stripped 
naked,  had  twisted  round  her  loins,  laughing 
as  they  describe  "how  bravely  the  fire  then 
made  the  English  jade  to  dance." 

The  insurrection  spread  into  Leinster 
towards  December,  and  the  English  govern- 
ment had  at  this  time  so  little  force  at  its 
disposal,  that  the  Irish  of  this  province 
scarcely  met  with  more  opposition  to  their 
outrages,  than  in  the  remote  districts  of 
the  island.  Even  in  Wicklow,  close  at  the 
gates  of  Dublin,  the  sept  of  the  Byrnes 
rose  upon  the  protestant  inhabitants,  and 
drove  them  from  the  open  country  with 
every  kind  of  outrage.  Near  Kildare  they 
buried  a  parish  clerk  up  to  the  neck,  and 
left  him  with  his  head  only  out  of  the 
ground  to  die ;  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
English  were  driven  naked  in  troops  across 
the  country  like  cattle,  and  great  numbers  of 
them  perished  by  the  way.  At  Castle- 
Comer,  in  Kilkenny,  they  hung  children 
alive  on  their  father's  tenter-hooks,  and  they 
ripped  up  women  and  little  girls.  Similar 
outrages  were  perpetrated  in  the  neighbour- 
ing county  of  Carlow,  where  an  Irish  catholic 
"gentlewoman,"  acccording  to  her  own  state- 
ment, having  been  obliged  to  turn  away 
her  servant,  who  was  an  English  woman 
and  had  a  child,  the  poor  woman  had  not 
gone  half  a  mile  from  her  door  before 
she  was  set  upon  by  a  number  of  Irish 
women,  who  slew  her  and  her  child  with 
stones.  The  leaders  of  the  rebellion  in  this 
part  of  Leinster  were  the  lord  Mountgarret 
and  some  of  the  Butlers  and  Cavenaghs.  In 
King's  and  Queen's  counties  the  principal 
leader  was  Florence  Fitzpatrick,  a  chief  of 
the  ancient  sept  of  Mac  Gillapatricks,  who 
encouraged  his  barbarous  followers  in  the 

*  "  Magdalen  llcdman,  late  of  the  Dowres  in  the 
King's  County,  widow,  being  sworn  and  examined, 
deposeth  and  saith,  That  she,  this  deponent,  and 
divers  other  protestants  her  neighbours,  and  amongst 
the  rest  twenty-two  widows,  after  they  were  aL 
robbed,  were  all  stripped  stark  naked,  and  then  they 
covering  themselves  in  a  house  with  straw,  the  rebels 
then  and  there  lighted  the  straw  with  fire,  and  threw 
amongst  them,  of  purpose  to  burn  them,  where  the) 
had  been  burnt  or  smothered,  but  that  some  of  the 
rebels  more  pitiful  than  the  rest,  commanded  these 
cruel  rebels  to  forbear,  so  as  they  escaped.  Yet  the 
rebels  kept  and  drove  them  naked  into  the  will 
woods,  from  Tuesday  until  Saturday,  in  frost  and 
snow,  so  as  the  snow  uiimelted  long  "lay  upon  some 
of  their  skins,  and  some  of  their  children  died  ii 
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>itterest  enmity  against  the  English  and 
>rotestants.*  It  was  the  lord  Mountgarret 
vho  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  carrying  the 
nsurrection  into  Munster,  where  the  Ken- 
icdys  and  other  septs  of  northern  Munster, 
:ook  up  arms,  and  on  the  first  of  January 
he  rebels  gained  possession  of  Cashel,  and 
;ommitted  many  outrages  there  and  in  the 
leighbourhood. 

Such  were  the  scenes  which  at  this  mo- 
nent  presented  themselves  in  every  part  of 
.reland.  According  to  the  reckoning  of 
»ome,  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand 
>ersons  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  were 
sacrificed  to  the  rage  of  their  persecutors, 
)ut  this  number  is  no  doubt  much  exag- 
gerated, although  the  destruction  of  human 
ife  must  have  been  very  great.  The  work 
of  slaughter  was  carried  on  everywhere,  in 
the  towns  and  villages,  on  the  high-roads 
and  in  the  fields,  and  among  the  wild  woods 
and  bogs.  The  open  country  was  covered 
with  the  mangled  remains  of  those  who  had 
aeen  slain,  with  the  wounded  struggling 
amid  agonies  which  were  increased  by  the 
cruelty  of  every  insurgent  who  passed  by, 
and  with  troops  of  naked  fugitives  who  were 
subjected  to  new  insults  by  every  party  of 
rebels  who  met  with  them.  The  fury  of 
these  savages  seemed  to  be  most  implacable 
against  that  sex  whose  tenderness  should 
have  excited  their  compassion,  and  which 
was  subjected  everywhere  to  the  most  fiend- 
like  outrage,  even  the  innocence  of  child- 
hood offering  no  protection.  Where  English 
women  and  children  in  their  flight  sunk  by 
the  road-side,  exhausted  with  hunger  and 
fatigue,  or,  as  often  happened,  in  the  pangs 
of  child-birth,  they  were  seized  by  the  in- 
surgents, often  by  the  women,  and  torn  and 
otherwise  mangled  till  they  expired.  Even 
the  Irish  children  were  trained  to  mangle 
the  carcases  of  the  slaughtered  protestants, 
or  to  bathe  their  little  hands  in  their  blood. 

their  arms.     And  when,  as  the  deponent  and  the 
rest  endeavoured  to  have  gone  away  for  refuge  to  , 
the  Burre,  the  cruel  rebels  turned  them  again,  say- 
ing they  should  go  towards  Dublin;  and  when  they 
endeavoured  to  go  towards  Dublin,  they  hindered 
them  again,  and  said  they  should  go  to  the  Burre  ; 
and  so  tossed  them  to  and  fro.     Yet  at  length  such  j 
of  those  poor  stripped  people  as  died  not  before  they 
got  away  out  of  the  hands  of  the   rebels,  escaped  to 
the  Burre,  where  they  were  harboured  and  relieved  ' 
by  one  William  Parsons,  esq.     And  yet  there  died  at ' 
the  Burre  of  those  stript  persons  about  forty  men,  • 
women,    and    children.      And    this    deponent,    and 
those  other  stript  people  that  survived,  lived  miser- 
ably at  the  Burre  aforesaid,  until  with  the  rest  she 
had  quarter  to  come  from  theucu  to  Dublin." 
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In  one  instance  fifteen  men  were  stripped 
and  placed  in  the  stocks,  and  after  they  had 
been  kept  so  for  a  short  time,  an  Irish  boy 
only  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  made  to  kill 
them  all  with  his  skeine  as  they  lay  in  this 
helpless  posture. 

Such  scenes  naturally  excited  feelings  of 
the  utmost   horror    among    the    protestant 
population  of  Ireland,  and,  with  the  super- 
stitious feelings  of  the  age,   they  believed 
that  they  saw  signs  of  God's  anger  in  a  mul- 
titude of   prodigious    apparitions.      In  the 
midst  of  the  massacre  in  Tipperary,  which 
occurred  on  a  Sunday  evening,  a  violent  and 
unexpected  thunder-storm  broke  over  their 
heads,  which  was  interpreted  by  the  victims 
as  a  manifest  declaration  of  the  indignation 
of  heaven.     Many  of  the  rebel  leaders  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  most  by  their 
cruelty,  were  reported  to  have  been  subse- 
quently struck  with  madness,  or  with  fearful 
diseases.     Apparitions  were  seen  crying  out 
for  vengeance.      Above    all,   the   bridge  of 
Portadovvn  was  believed  to  be  haunted  by 
the  ghosts  of  the  innumerable  sufferers  who 
had  been  plunged  into  its  waters,   to  such 
a  degree  that  the  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood could  not  be  persuaded  to  inhabit  the 
houses  near  it.     These  stories  gained  ground 
even  among  the  insurgents,  and  the  arch- 
deacon of  Down,  who  had  been  kept  a  pri- 
soner among  them,  deposed  before  the  com- 
missioners, "  that  it  was  common  table-talk 
amongst  the  rebels,  that  the  ghost  of  Master 
William    Fullerton,    Timothy    Jephes,   and 
the   most  of  those  who  were   thrown  over 
Portadown-bridge,   were   daily  and  nightly 
seen  to  walk  upon  the  river,  sometimes  sing- 
ing psalms,  sometimes  brandishing  of  naked 
swords,    sometimes   screeching    in    a    most 
hideous  and  fearful  manner.     The  deponent 
did  not   believe  the   same  at  first,   neither 
doth  he  yet  know  whether  to  believe  it  or 
no ;    but   saith    that    divers    of   the    rebels 
assured  him  that  they  themselves  did  dwel 
near  the   same   river,    and   being  daily  af- 
frighted with   those   apparitions,  but  espe- 
cially with  their  horrible  screeching,  were 
in  conclusion    enforced    to    remove   further 
into  the  country.      Their  own  priests  anc 
friars  could  not  deny  the  truth  thereof;   bui 
as  it  was  by  the  deponent  objected  to  them 
said  it  was  but  a  cunning  slight  of  the  devi 
to   hinder  this  great   work  of  propagating 
the  catholic  faith  and  killing  of  heretics,  o 
that  it  was   wrought  by   witchcraft.      The 
deponent  himself  lived  within  thirteen  mile 
of  the  bridge,  and  never  heard  any  man  s< 


much  as  doubt  the  truth  thereof.  Howso- 
ver,  he  obligeth  no  man's  faith,  in  regard 
e  saw  it  not  with  his  own  eyes  ;  otherwise 
ie  had  as  much  certainty  as  morally  could 
>e  required  of  such  a  matter."  The  heated 
maginations  of  many,  carried  them  much 
arther  than  the  worthy  archdeacon,  and 
here  were  witnesses,  especially  women, 
who  swore  to  having  seen  the  apparitions 
.hemselves.  Among  the  rest,  "  Elizabeth, 
;he  wife  of  captain  Rice  Price,  of  Armagh, 
deposed  and  said,  that  she  and  other  women, 
whose  husbands  were  murdered,  hearing 
of  divers  apparitions  and  visions  which 
were  seen  near  Portadown-bridge,  since  the 
drowning  of  her  children  and  the  rest  of 
the  protestants  there,  went  unto  the  bridge 
aforesaid,  about  twilight  in  the  evening  ;  and 
then  and  there  upon  a  sudden  there  ap- 
Deared  unto  them  a  vision  or  spirit,  assum- 
ng  the  shape  of  a  woman,  waist-high  up- 
right in  the  water,  naked,  with  elevated  and 
closed  hands,  her  hair  hanging  down,  very 
white,  her  eyes  seemed  to  twinkle,  and  her 
skin  as  white  as  snow ;  which  spirit  seemed 
to  stand  straight  up  in  the  water,  often  re- 
peating the  word,  'revenge!  revenge!  re- 
venge!' whereat  this  deponent  and  the  rest 
being  put  into  a  strong  amazement  and 
affright,  walked  from  the  place." 

Some  writers  have  taken  advantage  of 
credulous  stories  like  this  to  throw  discredit 
on  the  assertions  of  the  various  witnesses 
brought  before  the  English  commissioners, 
but  no  one  can  read  them  through  impar- 
tially without  feeling  satisfied  that  they  are 
the  bona  fide  statements  of  persons  who 
spoke  in  general  from  their  own  knowledge 
and  without  any  intention  to  mis-state.  That 
they  contain  many  exaggerations,  we  have 
no  reason  to  doubt,  and,  in  fact,  we  ought 
not  to  expect  otherwise  from  people  in  the 
state  of  excitement  and  exasperation  to 
which  their  losses  and  sufferings  had  driven 
them.  This  exaggeration  was  probably  the 
greatest  in  regard  to  the  part  which  the 
Irish  catholic  clergy  acted  in  the  horrible 
scenes  we  have  been  describing.  By  some 
witnesses,  they  are  represented  as  encourag- 
ing the  rebels  in  the  midst  of  the  carnage, 
as  gloating  over  the  torments  of  their  vic- 
tims, as  declaring  publicly  that  to  kill  pro- 
testants was  no  more  criminal  than  to  kill 
dogs,  and  as  absolving  and  blessing  the  mur- 
derers, and  promising  them  paradise  as  a 
reward  for  their  meritorious  labours.  In 
the  violent  religious  animosity  which  reigned 
at  this  time,  with  recent  examples  of  popish 
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clergy  urging  on  to  bloodshed  in  the  reli- 
gious wars  and  massacres  on  the  continent, 
stories  of  this  kind  naturally  met  with  a 
ready  belief.  That  there  were  men  who 
professed  to  exercise  Christ's  priesthood, 
agents  of  Rome,  who  approved  of  the  mas- 
sacres and  took  a  part  in  them,  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  and  it  happens  unfortunately 
in  such  cases  that  the  ignorant  and  the 
base  exercise  most  influence  over  the  furious 
mob.  But  it  would  be  a  libel  to  charge  the 
body  of  the  Irish  clergy  with  the  crime  of  a 
small  and  unworthy  portion  of  its  body ;  and 
we  may,  on  the  contrary,  turn  from  the 
revolting  side  of  the  picture,  to  point  out 
with  satisfaction  instances  in  which  the 
catholic  clergy  were  swayed  by  the  purest 
feelings  of  Christianity.  Several  such  in- 
stances were  met  with,  more  especially  in 
Munster,  where  a  Jesuit  named  James  Saul 
saved  and  concealed  from  the  fury  of  the 
insurgents  Dr.  Samuel  Pullen,  chancellor  of 
Cashel  and  dean  of  Clonfert,  and  his  wife 
and  family:  and  two  Franciscan  friars,  Jo- 
seph Everard  and  Redmond  English,  con- 
cealed the  protestant  fugitives  in  their  cha- 
pel and  even  under  the  altar.  In  the  north 
sir  Phelim  O'Neill's  mother  distinguished 
herself  in  this  work  of  charity;  she  sheltered 
four-and-twenty  English  and  Scots  under 
her  own  roof,  and  preserved  them  uninjured 
throughout  that  calamitous  period.  Her 
son  by  another  husband,  captain  Alexander 
Hoveden,  imitated  the  noble  example  of  his 
parent,  and  conveyed  many  of  the  English 
protestants  in  safety  from  Armagh  to  Newry 
and  Drogheda.  But  their  bright  examples 
were  overlooked  by  the  English  amid  the 
atrocities  of  this  frightful  rebellion,  which, 
as  the  intelligence  of  them  came  crowding 
in  from  all  sides,  drove  them  to  a  pitch  of 
revengeful  excitement  which  gave  a  horrible 
character  to  the  ensuing  war. 

Acts  of  cruel  retaliation  were  thus  com- 
mitted, some  of  which  were  afterwards  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  rebel  leaders  to  palliate 
the  excesses  of  their  own  followers.  It  has 
been  already  observed  that  at  first  the  north- 
ern insurgents  affected  to  spare  the  Scots, 
in  the  hope  of  drawing  them  to  join  with 

*  The  following  horrible  statement  was  made  on 
oath  by  a  very  respectable  witness,  who  remained 
some  time  among  the  insurgents  in  the  north;  it 
shows  the  feeling  which  existed  between  the  in- 
surgents and  the  Scottish  puritans.  "  This  deponent 
was  credibly  informed  by  the  said  sergeant  and  others 
of  this  deponent's  servants  (who  kept  company  with 
the  rebels,  and  saw  the  same),  that  many  young  chil- 
dren were  cut  into  quarters  and  gobbets  by  the  rebels, 
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them  in  their  rebellion.  It  was  but  a  mo- 
mentary forbearance,  and  when  the  Irish 
lenders  found  not  only  that  the  Irish  Scots 
held  back,  but  that  Scottish  soldiers  were 
brought  over  to  fight  against  them,  their 
resentment  against  the  Scots  exceeded,  if 
possible,  their  hatred  of  the  English,  and 
the  Ulster  Scots  were  subjected  to  the  most 
diabolical  cruelty.*  In  return,  whenever 
any  of  the  insurgents  fell  into  their  power, 
the  Scots  showed  them  little  mercy.  A 
small  peninsula  called  Island  Magee,  near 
the  town  of  Carrickfergus,  was  inhabited  by 
some  Irish  families  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  rebellion  at  its  commencement.  A  body 
of  Scottish  soldiers  had  been  placed  in  gar- 
rison in  Carrickfergus,  and  these,  in  their 
implacable  hatred  of  popery,  sallied  out  one 
dark  night  in  the  beginning  of  January,  fell 
unawares  upon  the  Irish  inhabitants  of 
Island  Magee,  and  put  the  greater  part,  if 
not  the  whole  of  them,  to  the  sword.  This 
cruel  and,  as  it  is  stated,  unprovoked  act  of 
vengeance,  excited  great,  and  as  far  as  we 
can  judge,  deserved  indignation,  and  some 
violent  writers  of  a  later  period,  anxious  to 
palliate  and  excuse  the  atrocities  committed 
by  the  Irish  insurgents,  have  so  far  mis- 
represented this  massacre,  as  to  conceal  the 
date,  and  assert  that  it  preceded  the  Ulster 
massacres,  and  to  exaggerate  the  number  of 
its  victims  to  the  absurdly  improbable  num- 
ber of  three  thousand  persons.  According 
to  the  confession  of  the  perpetrators,  thirty 
families  were  surprised  in  their  beds  and 
deliberately  put  to  death. 

The  suddenness  of  the  outbreak  in  Ulster, 
and  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
the  English  and  Scottish  population  was 
placed,  rendered  all  resistance  impossible 
except  in  a  few  large  and  stronly  garrisoned 
fortresses.  But  in  other  parts,  in  Con- 
naught,  Leinster,  and  Munster,  the  English 
had  had  more  time  to  prepare,  and  although 
there  also  the  inhabitants  of  the  open  coun- 
try and  the  towns  in  general  were  exposed 
to  the  fury  of  the  rebels,  many  of  them 
threw  themselves  into  the  small  castles  with 
which  the  country  was  covered,  and  there 
held  out  for  weeks  and  months,  until  they 

and  that  eighteen  Scottish  infants  were  hanged  on  a 
clothier's  tenter-hook;  and  that  they  murdered  a 
young  fat  Scottish  man,  and  made  candles  of  his 
grease;  they  took  another  Scottish  man  and  ripped 
up  his  belly,  that  they  might  come  to  his  small  guts, 
the  one  end  whereof  they  tied  to  a  tree,  and  made 
him  go  round  until  he  had  drawn  them  all  out  of  his 
body,  they  then  saying  that  they  would  try  whether  j 
a  dog's  or  a  Scotchman's  were  the  longer." 
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were  relieved,  or  the  rage  of  the  first  out- 
break was  so  far  spent  that  they  might  sur- 
render on  composition  without  the  risk  of 
being  slaughtered.  Thus  in  the  county  of 
Clare  there  were  no  less  than  thirty  such 
castles  which  made  a  stand  against  the 
rebels.  Among  these  was  the  castle  of 
Ballyaly,  originally  built  by  the  Mac  Na- 
maras,  concerning  the  exact  site  of  which 
there  is  some  uncertainty,  but  it  appears  to 
have  stood  at  a  little  distance  to  the  north  of 
Ennis,  on,  a  small  lake  formed  by  the  river 
Fergus.  It  was  at  this  time  occupied  by 
Maurice  Cuffe,  a  merchant  of  Ennis,  and 
sustained  two  sieges,  of  the  first  of  which 
we  possess  a  narrative  written  by  Cuffe 
himself.*  It  furnishes  us  with  one  of  those 
insulated  but  remarkable  pictures  of  manners 
which  give  us  the  best  of  all  insights  into 
the  history  and  condition  of  the  country. 

It  appears  that  the  first  intelligence  of 
the  rebellion  in  the  north  was  brought  from 
Limerick  to  Clare  on  the  first  of  November, 
at  the  same  time  with  the  news  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  plot  to  surprise  Dublin  castle 
and  the  arrest  of  lord  Maguire.  New  intel- 
ligence of  the  progress  and  excesses  of  the 
rebels  of  Ulster  now  poured  in  daily,  and 
towards  the  end  of  November  the  Irish  of 
Clare  began  to  exhibit  some  uneasiness,  and 
the  neighbouring  county  of  Tipperary  was 
announced  to  be  in  full  insurrection.  The 
earl  of  Thomond  now  raised  the  fighting- 
men  of  the  county  of  Clare,  urged  them  to 
remain  loyal,  and  placed  arms  in  their  hands 
for  the  defence  of  the  government.  By 
the  middle  of  December  Turlough  O'Brien 
of  Tullaghmore,  and  several  others  of  the 
old  Irish  chiefs,  had  collected  their  adhe- 
rents, and  began  partially  to  plunder  the 
lands  of  the  protestants,  and  most  of  them 
found  means  to  escape  punishment.  About 
the  tenth  of  January,  the  O'Gradys  rose  in 
rebellion,  and  now  the  protestants  of  Clare 
were  filled  with  sorrowful  apprehensions; 
and  soon  after  the  soldiers  who  had  been 
billeted  by  the  earl  of  Thomond  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  began  to  take  part 
with  the  rebels,  and  imitate  them  in  oppres- 
sing the  people  in  whose  houses  they  were 
residing,  and  even  threatening  them  with 
personal  violence.  When  the  latter  com- 
plained to  the  captains  of  this  usage, 
and  announced  their  intention  of  leaving 

*  It  is  printed  in  "  Narratives  Illustrative  of  the 
Contests  in  Ireland  in  1641  and  1690:  edited  by 
Thomas  Crofton  Croker ;"  a  publication  of  the  Cam- 
den  Society,  issued  in  1841. 


their  houses  and  carrying  their  goods  away 
into  the  castles  for  protection,  unless  they 
obtained  redress,  the  captains  went  to  the 
earl,  complained  that  the  protestants  were 
leaving  their  houses  out  of  spite  to  the 
soldiers,  and  obtained  an  order  to  arrest 
their  goods,  which  hereupon  were  plundered 
without  mercy,  and  in  many  cases  the 
protestants  were  deprived  of  their  arms. 
Regular  warrants  for  seizing  arms  had 
been  issued  early  in  December,  and  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  that  month  the  chief 
commander  of  the  earl  of  Thomond's  forces, 
Dermod  O'Brien,  presented  himself  at  Bal- 
lyaly castle  and  required  the  delivery  of  all 
the  arms  there ;  but  Maurice  Cuffe's  mother, 
who  resided  in  the  castle,  and  appears  to 
have  been  a  high-spirited  woman,  refused  in 
the  name  of  herself  and  her  sons  either  to 
deliver  the  arms  or  to  admit  into  the  castle 
Dermod  O'Brien  and  his  company,  who 
thereupon  departed,  uttering  threats  of 
severe  punishment.  From  this  time  the 
country  became  daily  more  unquiet,  the 
protestants  were  plundered  and  stripped, 
and  many  of  them  found  refuge  with  the 
Cuflfes  at  Ballyaly,  and  increased  the  number 
of  mouths  which  they  had  to  feed.  Their 
castle  was  therefore  looked  upon  with  no 
favourable  eye  by  their  Irish  neighbours, 
who  were  now  all  joining  openly  in  the  insur- 
rection, and  who  began  to  distress  them  by 
cutting  off  their  supply  of  provisions,  so  that 
they  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  issuing 
forth  and  carrying  off  the  cattle  of  the  Irish 
for  their  own  necessities.  In  January  the 
Irish  commanders  proclaimed  aloud  their 
intention  of  reducing  all  the  English  castles 
by  force,  and,  hearing  of  the  great  power  of 
sir  Phelim  O'Neill,  one  of  the  Mac  Namaras 
was  sent  to  the  north  to  communicate  with 
him  and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  some  pieces  of 
ordnance  to  carry  on  their  sieges,  but  in  this 
application  he  was  not  successful.  Still 
Dermod  O'Brien  professed  to  be  acting  for 
the  government,  and  affected  to  be  anxious 
to  obtain  possession  of  Ballyaly  castle,  that 
it  might  be  better  secured  for  the  king. 
Having  however  received  on  the  fourth  of 
February  a  resolute  reply  from  the  CufFes, 
that  they  would  defend  their  castle  to  the  last 
extremity,  he  made  preparations  for  a  siege, 
and  placed  a  force  of  a  thousand  men,  under 
the  command  of  captain  Turlough  O'Brien, 
who  is  described  as  "the  first  noted  rebel  in 
Thomond,"  for  that  purpose.  They  now 
crowded  round  this  little  fortress,  and  began 
by  cutting  it  off  from  fuel  and  water,  and 
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when  the  siege  was  begun,  the  Irishry  of 
the  surrounding  country  soon  rose  up  to  take 
part  in  it.  As  the  capture  of  this  castle 
seems  to  have  been  considered  a  matter  of 
eat  importance  by  the  rebels,  and  the 
season  of  the  year  made  it  an  arduous  under- 
taking, it  was  arranged  that  each  barony  in 
the  county  should  furnish  its  soldiers  to  do 
duty  by  turns ;  and  "  now,"  says  the  narrative 
of  the  brave  defender,  "  they  began  to  build 
and  make  cabins  under  the  hedge-rows  and 
bushes  for  their  men  to  lie  dry  in,  and  daily 
presuming  to  come  nearer  and  nearer  with 
their  building,  which  we  observing  would 
venture  sometimes  forth  and  procure  some 
of  their  housing,  and  bring  in  for  firing,  so 
that  they  were  often  troubled  to  build  new 
ones."  With  the  profound  belief  in  the 
manifestations  of  divine  interference  which 
was  so  especially  characteristic  of  this  age, 
Maurice  Cuife  assures  us  that,  "it  was  like- 
wise generally  observed,  during  the  first 
siege,  that  whenever  the  enemy  had  any 
practise  to  come  against  us,  it  pleased  God 
to  send  extreme  storms  of  wind  and  rain  or 
hail.  This  observation  was  so  generally  ob- 
served to  us  to  prove  true,  that  whether  it 
happened  by  day  or  nigh  t,  the  ward  would  pre- 
sently to  their  arms,  every  one  to  his  place, 
which  observation  did  constantly  prove  so 
true  that  the  enemy  did  likewise  observe  it." 
The  siege  of  Ballyaly  castle  was  now 
regularly  formed.  The  leaders  of  the  forces 
assembled  against  it  were  the  chiefs  of  the 
O'Briens,  the  Mac  Namaras,  the  old  Anglo- 
Irish  family  of  the  Delahides,  the  O'Nelans, 
the  O'riogans,  the  O'Gradys,  and  other 
septs.  And  thus,  throughout  the  whole 
island,  after  having  been  acquainted  for  some 
years  only  with  names  of  English  origin,  we 
suddenly  find  springing  again  into  historical 
fame  the  old  Irish  names  with  which  we  have 
been  so  long  familiar  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
Irish  history.  It  is  at  least  a  proof  of  the 
national  character  of  the  struggle  which  was 
now  commencing. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  Dermod  O'Brien 
and  John  mac  Teige  mac  Namara  came  to 
the  castle  to  ofler  to  its  little  garrison  secu- 
rity for  their  lives  and  goods,  and  a  safe 
conveyance  to  Bunratty  or  any  other  place 
they  would  name,  on  condition  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  castle  ;  but,  having  probably 
;  heard  of  the  treacherous  manner  in  which 
the  protestants  had  been  deceived  in  other 
parts,  and  "  conceiving  it  not  safe  to  fall  into 
their  hands,"  they  determined  to  resist,  in 
the  expectation  that  they  would  be  able  to 
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iold  ovtt  till  relief  came  from  England. 
Then  the  be»sieged  were  threatened  with  the 
utmost  vengeance  of  their  enemies,  and  were 
told  that  three  "  instruments,"  two  sows 
(engines  for  battering),  and  a  great  gun, 
were  in  the  course  of  construction  by  Tur- 
ough  O'Brien,  which  would  soon  enable 
the  Irish  to  force  their  way  into  the  castle. 
"  After  this  the  enemy  would  daily  in  our 
light  draw  forth  their  skeins  and  swords, 
flourishing  them,  swearing  many  dangerous 
oaths  that  ere  long  they  would  dra,w  us  forth 
and  hack  us  to  pieces,  terming  us  puritan 
rogues  and  all  the  base  names  that  might  be 
invented;  vowing  that  shortly  sir  Phelim 
O'Neill,  and  at  least  forty  thousand  soldiers 
would  come  into  Thomond  and  not  leave  a 
protestant  living,  praying  heartily  for  him, 
pretending  that  they  then  fought  for  him  ;  but 
within  a  short  time  after  they  pretended  that 
they  were  wholly  the  queen's  army,  and  that 
she  and  her  mother  were  in  the  north  aiding 
them,  but  no  protestant  admitted  to  look 
upon  her.  This  note  suddenly  altered,  and 
then  they  were  all  for  the  king,  vowing 
deeply  that  they  had  his  majesty's  commis- 
sion for  what  they  did,  and  that  they  were 
his  majesty's  catholic  forces." 

About  the  21st  of  February,  the  besiegers, 
having  finished  their  two  sows  and  their  great 
piece  of  ordnance  (which  was  made  of  lea- 
ther), brought  them  within  sight  of  the 
castle,  and  then  captain  Henry  O'Grady,  of 
Knockany  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  was 
sent  to  give  a  formal  summons  to  the  castle. 
The  ward  upon  the  battlements  demanded, 
by  what  authority  he  summoned  the  castle, 
or  what  right  or  claim  he  could  lay  to  it ;  to 
which  he  replied  that  he  had  commission 
from  his  majesty  to  banish  all  the  protestants 
from  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  "  Hereupon," 
to  use  the  quaint  language  of  our  original 
narrative,  "  without  further  examination, 
there  was  a  bullet  sent  from  the  castle  by 
one  of  the  warders  to  examine  his  commis- 
sion, which  went  through  his  thigh,  but  he 
made  shift  to  rumble  to  the  bushes  and  there 
fell  down,  but  only  lay  by  it  sixteen  weeks, 
in  which  time  unhappily  he  was  cured." 
This  shot,  we  are  afterwards  informed,  was 
fired  by  a  protestant  minister,  named  An- 
drew Chaplin. 

The  besiegers  now  brought  their  "sows"* 

*  It  may  be  well  to  observe  that  the  sow  was  a 
medieval  instrument  of  war,  used  for  covering  the 
men  while  breaching  the  walls,  before  the  invention  of 
cannon,  and  that  the  Irish  must  have  preserved  a 
traditionary  knowledge  of  its  use. 
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up  to  the  wall,  and  the  narrator  gives  us  a 
curious  description  of  these  primitive  engines 
of  war,  which  show  how  ill  the  rebels  were 
at  first  supplied.  "The  great  sow,"  he  says, 
•'  was  thirty -five  feet  longand  nine  feetbroad ; 
it  was  made  upon  four  wheels  made  of  whole 
timber,  bound  about  with  hoops  of  iron; 
their  axletrees  whereon  she  run  were  great 
round  bars  of  iron,  the  beams  she  was  built 
of  being  of  timber.  They  had  cross  beams 
within  to  work  with  their  levers,  to  force  her 
along  as  they  pleased  to  guide  her.  The 
hinder  part  of  the  sow  was  left  open  for  their 
men  to  go  in  and  out  at.  The  fore  part  of 
the  sow  had  four  doors,  two  on  the  roof  and 
two  on  the  lower  part,  which  did  hang  upon 
great  iron  hooks,  but  were  not  to  open  till 
they  came  close  to  the  wall  of  the  castle, 
where  they  intended  to  work  through  the 
castle  with  their  tools  they  had  provided. 
The  roof  of  the  sow  was  built  like  the  roof 
of  a  house,  with  a  very  sharp  ridge ;  the  lower 
part  as  the  walls  of  a  house.  She  was  double 
planked  with  many  thick  oaken  planks,  and 
driven  very  thick  with  five-stroke  nails,  which 
nails  cost  five  pounds,  being  intended  for  a 
house  of  correction  which  should  have  been 
built  at  Ennis.  This  sow  was  likewise  cov- 
ered over  with  two  rows  of  hides  and  two 
rows  of  sheepskins,  so  that  no  musket  bullet 
or  steel  arrow  could  pierce  it,  of  which  trial 
was  often  made.  The  lesser  sow  was  made 
only  to  go  before  to  clear  the  way,  being  but 
six  feet  long  and  three  feet  broad,  built 
strong,  as  above,  only  run  but  upon  one 
wheel  like  a  wheelbarrow,  and  chiefly  em- 
ployed to  go  for  victual  for  the  great  sow  to 
the  camp,  and  for  any  to  come  to  the  big 
sow  when  they  desired."  With  respect  to 
the  great  gun  which  was  to  produce  such 
formidable  effects,  we  are  told  that  "  the  said 
piece  was  about  five  feet  in  length,  not  built 
upon  carriage,  but  fastened  in  a  stock  of 
timber.  This  gun  they  planted  in  the  great 
trench  near  the  castle,  to  be  ready  when  they 
found  occasion  to  discharge  her,  the  diameter 
being  about  five  inches  ;  the  leather  they 
made  her  with  was  little  better  than  half 
tanned."  This  rude  weapon,  as  we  shall  see 
immediately,  proved  of  very  little  utility. 

The  siege  now  commenced  in  earnest,  and 
the  same  night  "  Sir  Donal  O'Brien  gives 
advice,  being  dark,  to  make  divers  fires  about 
our  sight,  whereby  we  might  gaze  upon 
them  and  neglect  our  charge,  and  in  the 
mean  for  forty  or  more  musketeers  to  steal 
beyond  the  castle,  and  to  get  into  the  hag- 
gard, and  there  to  make  shelters  of  the  corn 


and  store,  both  to  defend  shots  and  shelter 
themselves,  by  which  means  they  might  bar 
us  from  water  and  liberty  of  going  out, 
which  plot,  in  regard  of  the  dark  night,  took 
effect.  This  night  they  likewise  entrenched 
themselves  on  the  north  side  of  the  castle, 
within  petronel  shot  of  the  castle,  where  they 
planted  the  foresaid  piece,  so  that  now  we 
we  were  so  compassed  in,  that  we  were  not 
able  to  step  forth  of  door  nor  recover  any 
water.  The  next  morning  they  made  trial 
of  their  leathern  gun  at  us,  but  she  only  gave 
a  great  report,  having  three  pound  of  powder 
in  her,  but  let  fly  backward,  the  bullet 
remaining  within.  They  likewise  let  fly 
divers  musket-shot  at  all  our  spick  holes, 
but,  God  be  praised,  did  no  hurt.  Now 
upon  this  we  took  great  care  in  ordering 
strong  and  careful  watch,  every  one  knowing 
his  own  place,  and  suffer  very  little  relief  to 
go  to  the  men  in  the  haggard,  but  would 
commonly  let  half  a  dozen  musket  shot  fly 
together  at  whomsoever  we  spied  going  with 
relief,  by  which  means  few  escaped  to  them 
but  were  fain  to  lie  by  it.  We  continued 
exchanging  shots  very  hot  till  the  Sunday 
morning,  and  had  the  killing  of  divers,  and 
lost  not  one  within  the  castle.  Now  the 
enemies  seeing  that  we  aimed  not  so  much 
at  boys  as  men,  they  appointed  two  boys  to 
come  with  meat  to  the  sow,  the  pigs  within 
being  in  want,  which  boys  being  discovered, 
one  was  killed  and  the  other  wounded.  All 
this  while  the  men  in  the  haggard  had  been 
disappointed  of  their  victuals,  in  regard  of 
our  good  watch,  which  caused  them  to  rub 
out  the  ears  of  corn  and  feed  upon  it.  But 
their  fellows  abroad,  considering  their  great 
want,  appointed  three  men  to  venture  to 
them  with  a  pair  of  quernes  and  a  sieve,  that 
they  might  make  bread  of  the  corn,  and 
relieve  themselves  therewith ;  but  these  three 
men  could  not  escape  to  them,  but  lost  their 
lives  by  the  way,  and  there  lay,  so  that  they 
were  prevented  of  that  plot.  Now  hereupon 
their  commanders  sent  for  a  '  cott'  to  relieve 
them  by  water ;  but  the  men  being  hungerly 
set,  they  ventured  the  Saturday  night  to 
escape  away,  but  divers  of  them  lost  their 
lives  by  it,  and  part  remained  in  the  hag- 
gard. Whereupon  their  commanders  com- 
manded six  to  venture  in  with  provision,  not 
knowing  that  so  many  of  them  escaped  and 
were  slain,  for  them  that  scaped  being  aweary 
of  the  service,  went  clear  away,  and  four  of 
the  six  were  by  us  slain." 

"  Now    the    men    that   were    within    the 
sow,"  continues  the  quaint  narrator,  "being 
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got  near  the  castle,  began  to  rail  and  threaten 
that  by  Monday  night  they  would  draw  us 
out  of  the  castle  by  the  necks,  to  whom 
answer  was  returned,  that  we  would  make 
them  wish  that  they  had  kept  further  off; 
upon  that,  one  of  them  in  a  presumptuous 
way  slept  out,  but  one  of  the  castle,  being 
provided  for  any  of  them,  let  fly  and  killed 
him.  This  night  Turlough  O'Brien  and 
Abraham  Baker  came  into  the  fort,  the  night 
being  dark,  and  the  said  O'Brien  caused 
Baker  and  another  to  go  with  him  and  make 
a  hovel  of  boards  against  the  bawn  gate,  and 
to  bore  holes  through  the  gate,  whereby  they 
might  shoot  at  any  that  came  out  of  the 
castle  into  the  bawn.*  But  of  that  we  had 
prevented  them,  having  formerly  rammed  the 
door  within  up  with  earth,  whereupon  the 
said  Turlough  returned  that  night  up  to  their 
camp.  Water  was  now  grown  extreme  and 
scarce  among  all  that  were  within  the  castle, 
so  that  they  were  fain  to  boil  their  salt  meat 
two  or  three  times  in  one  water,  and  saved 
all  the  rain  water  with  sheets  and  vessels 
that  possibly  they  could,  but  all  was  too 
little  to  quench  the  thirst  of  all  that  were 
within,  so  that  many  that  had  not  beer  were 
like  to  perish,  and  would  have  given  six- 
pence a  quart  for  water  to  any  that  would 
venture  for  it,  but,  being  compassed  in  the 
manner  as  they  were,  none  would  venture." 
It  was  now  Saturday,  the  26th  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  the  only  hope  of  safety  lay  in 
some  desperate  attempt  against  their  ene- 
mies. Accordingly,  as  Maurice  Duife  tells  us, 
"on  the  Sunday  morning  my  brothers  and 
the  rest  of  the  men  resolved  to  venture  forth 
for  water,  which  most  desperately  they  per- 
formed, first  venturing  upon  the  men  that 
were  gone  into  the  haggard,  leaving  men 
sufficient  within  the  castle  to  keep  the  enemy 
off  from  relieving  the  sow  or  the  haggard; 
which  company  in  the  haggard  lost  their 
lives,  only  one  that  swam  over  the  lough. 
Having  had  good  success  here,  they  then  fell 
upon  the  sows,  recovering  (i.  e.  gaining  pos- 
session of)  both,  and  killing  and  mortally 
wounding  all  the  men  that  were  therein,  only 
Abraham  Baker,  whom  they  took  prisoner; 
and  they  gained  in  the  sows  one  great  fowl- 
ing-piece, one  halbert,  one  sword,  four 
skeins,  four  pikes,  three  half-pikes,  two 
great  iron  sledges,  two  great  iron  bars,  two 
pickaxes,  four  spades,  five  shovels,  one  great 

*  The  bawn  was  the  inclosed  yard  attached  to  the 
castle,  walled  round  for  the  protection  of  the  cattle, 
&c.,  of  the  besieged ;  a  sort  of  outer  court  to  the 
castle. 
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hammer,  one  borer,  and  one  pair  of  quernes. 
Notwithstanding,  the  enemy  kept  their 
camps,  not  removing  from  us  till  the  twelfth 
day  of  March,  only  leaving  some  ambush  in 
most  villages  nearest  us,  expecting  to  cut 
our  guard  off  whenever  they  sallied  forth  for 
any  fresh  relief,  the  which,  however,  we  ven- 
tured forth  for,  and  finding  their  plots  in 
lying  in  our  neighbour  housing,  we  endea- 
voured and  did  perform  hereupon  to  make 
the  ways  a  little  clearer  in  burning  all  the 
housing  that  was  within  a  mile  or  better  of 
us;  by  which  means  we  were  able  to  venture 
forth  much  the  more  safe,  and  usually  after- 
wards, till  our  second  siege,  ventured  forth 
and  gained  many  preys." 

From  the  middle  of  March,  1642,  the  time 
when  the  first  siege  of  Ballyaly  castle  was 
raised,  the  English  were  left  in  possession 
some  weeks  unmolested,  during  which 
period  they  and  their  Irish  neighbours 
continued  to  make  frequent  reprisals  on 
each  other,  and  the  English  provisioned 
themselves  with  preys-  which  they  carried 
off  from  the  surrounding  country.  They 
soon  gained  so  much  the  upper  hand  as  to 
endeavour  to  open  a  way  to  the  other  castles 
held  by  the  English  protestants,  and  espe- 
cially, "  having  cleared  and  terrified  the 
Irish  between  Clare  and  Ballyaly  reasonably 
well,"  they  established  a  communication  with 
the  English  in  Clare.  The  little  garrisons 
of  Clare  and  Ballyaly  now  made  frequent 
excursions  upon  the  country,  and,  although 
left  entirely  to  themselves,  the  English  gov- 
ernment being  apparently  almost  ignorant  of 
their  existence,  they  did  considerable  mis- 
chief to  the  insurgents.  On  one  occasion, 
"  about  the  15th  of  June,"  as  Maurice  Cuffe 
informs  us,  "  the  ward  of  Clare  castle  camt 
to  us,  and  desired  my  brother  to  join  with 
them  and  some  of  our  ward  to  go  for  a  prey, 
the  which  they  granted,  Clare  men  being 
twenty-eight.  They  had  gone  but  two  miles, 
and  there  my  brother  Thomas  meeting  with 
one  colonel  O'Herr,  being  a  noted  rebel,  he 
shot  him  as  he  was  running  away,  and  killed 
him.  They  marched  this  day  at  least  ten 
miles  compass,  and  gained  divers  cattle  and 
sheep,  all  which  they  drove  with  them  away 
to  Clare,  where  captain  Norton  and  Mr. 
Brickdall  prevailed  with  my  brother,  in 
regard  of  many  poor  people  they  had,  to 
leave  that  prey  there,  and  the  next  they 
should  have  wholly  to  Ballyaly,  which  they 
granted.  Now,  after  a  very  good  dinner, 
they  returned  to  Ballyaly,  and  expecting 
that  the  country  lay  wait  to  cut  Ballvaly  ward 
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off  on  their  return,  they  desired  the  ward  of 
Clare  to  go  home  with  them,  which  they  did 
accordingly.  And  accordingly  the  enemy 
were  gathered  some  three  hundred,  and  lay 
in  the  wood  and  hedges  of  Knockerow,  near 
the  castle,  where  they  must  of  necessity  go 
through,  or  else  not  recover  home.  Being 
come  within  shot,  the  enemy  was  discovered. 
Whereupon  they  exchanged  many  a  shot, 
and  at  last  some  of  the  enemies  dropping, 
the  rest  began  to  run;  not  any  of  ours  being 
slain,  only  one  hurt.  Upon  this  the  ward 
of  Ballyaly  pursued  the  enemy,  and  kept 
them  in  some  play,  and  Clare  ward  in  the 


mean  returned  to  Clare  in  safety,  and  Bal- 
lyaly men  got  safe  home.  God  be  praised ! " 
Thus  concludes  Maurice  Duffe's  narra- 
tive of  the  first  siege  of  Ballyaly  castle.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  second  siege,  except 
that  it  is  said  to  have  been  conducted  by  the 
earl  of  Inchiquin  s  brother,  Christopher 
O'Brien,  to  whom,  we  are  informed,  it  even- 
tually surrendered,  having  lost  all  hopes  of 
relief.  With  this  sample  of  Irish  warfare, 
we  can  feel  no  surprise  that  the  first  violence 
of  the  insurrection  was  soon  checked  where- 
ever  regular  troops  were  brought  into  the 
field  against  it. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ALARM  IN  DUBLIN;  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  IRISH  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  ENGLISH 
PARLIAMENT;  DEFECTION  OF  THE  LORDS  OF  THE  PALE. 


N  Dublin  the  alarm  was 
great.  The  first  rumours 
of  the  discovery  of  a  trea- 
sonable  conspiracy,  spread 
abroad  on  the  night  of  the 
22nd  of  October,  had  thrown 
the  city  into  the  greatest  agita- 
tion. Ignorant  as  yet  of  the 
extent  of  the  danger,  every  rumour  was 
magnified  by  their  fears,  and  these  were 
worked  up  almost  to  despair  by  the  more 
definite  intelligence  which  gradually  came  in 
on  the  morrow.  During  the  first  memorable 
night,  lord  Blaney  arrived  with  the  distress- 
ing news  that  his  own  house,  with  his  wife 
and  children,  had  been  surprised  by  the 
rebels  of  Monaghan ;  next  day  a  messenger 
from  sir  Arthur  Tyringham  gave  information 
of  the  capture  of  Newry ;  and  then  from  day 
to  day  every  hour  brought  new  fugitives  who 
had  escaped  from  the  fury  of  the  insurgents 
in  different  parts,  each  bringing  new  tales  of 
atrocity,  which  spread  immediately  among 
the  citizens,  who,  conscious  of  their  own 
defenceless  condition,  expected  hourly  that 
the  rebels  of  the  north  would  join  with  the 
papists  of  the  Pale  to  plunder  and  destroy 
the  protestant  inhabitants  of  the  capital. 
The  streets  were  crowded  with  their  anx- 
ious population,  especially  women,  listening 
eagerly  to  every  rumour,  however  absurd. 
At  one  moment  a  cry  was  raised  throughout 
VOL.  i.  4s 


the  city  that  the  rebel  army  was  already  in 
the  suburbs,  and  that  the  massacre  had  com- 
menced. Then  it  was  stated  that  the  Irish 
were  seen  in  immense  numbers  marching 
down  the  mountains  upon  the  devoted  city, 
and  this  information  was  given  with  so  much 
confidence  that  the  very  officers  of  state  were 
drawn  out  to  the  platform  of  the  castle  to 
watch  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Next 
it  was  confidently  stated  that  the  rebels,  to 
the  number  of  ten  thousand,  had  assembled 
at  the  hill  of  Tara,  ready  to  march  against 
Dublin.  All  these  rumours  were  caught  by 
the  excited  crowd,  and  produced  sudden  de- 
monstrations of  terror  or  anger.  One  even- 
ing, as  the  multitude  continued  waving  up  and 
down  the  streets,  a  sudden  impulse  induced 
a  few  individuals  to  draw  their  swords,  and 
flourish  them  over  their  heads;  others  fol- 
lowed the  example;  and  the  glittering  wea- 
pons and  contending  shouts  produced  the 
impression  to  those  who  were  not  concerned  in 
it  that  a  ferocious  struggle  was  going  on  in  the 
streets.  A  gentleman  of  good  quality,  who 
chanced  to  pass  near  this  scene  of  confusion, 
hurried  to  the  castle,  caused  the  warders  to 
draw  up  the  bridge,  and  presented  himself  in 
a  state  of  the  greatest  agitation  before  the 
council,  which  happened  then  (it  was  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening)  to  be  sitting  in  the 
council  chamber.  He  assured  them  that  the 
rebels  were  gathered  in  great  numbers,  that 
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they  had  already  made  themselves  masters  of 

a  good  part  of  the  town,  and  that  they  were 

marching  furiously    down  the  street  which 

ed  directly  to  the  castle  gate.     The  council 

tself  caught  the    alarm,  until    sir   Francis 

Willoughby,  who  was  now  governor  of  the 

:astle,  with  a  soldier's  coolness  ordered  the 

n-idge  to  be  let  down,  and  proceeding  into 

,he  streets,  soon   discovered    the   origin   of 

this  false  rumour. 

As  soon  as  the  council  had  recovered  a 
ittle  from  the  consternation  which  was  the 
consequence  of  these  sudden  occurrences, 
they  began  to  examine  into  the  resources  at 
their  disposal  to  resist  the  attack  to  which 
the  government  was  exposed;  and  their 
irst  alarm  was  not  appeased  by  discover- 
ing that  they  had  no  money  in  the  ex- 
chequer, that  they  were  ill  provided  with 
provisions,  and  that  their  little  army  was 
scattered  over  the  island  in  such  small  bodies, 
that  it  was  unavailable  in  a  case  of  emer- 
gency. They  were,  however,  well  supplied 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  which  had  been 
deposited  in  the  magazines  of  Dublin  castle 
under  the  lord  lieutenancy  of  the  earl  of 
Strafford. 

The  next  step  of  the  council  was  to  pro- 
vide against  the  entrances  of  suspected  per- 
sons into  Dublin  ;    and  a  proclamation  was 
issued  by  the  lords  justices,  commanding  all 
strangers  to  depart  from  the  city  immediately 
on  pain  of  death.     These  first  measures  o: 
the  Irish  government  rather  increased  than 
allayed   the    fears   which  had    seized  upon 
people's  minds,  and  many  of  the  English  in- 
habitants abandoned  all  hopes  of  defence 
and  made  hasty  preparations  to   escape  to 
their  native  country.     Those  who  embarket 
were  detained  by  contrary  winds  and  tern 
pestuous  weather,  but  they  chose  rather  to 
remain   on  ship-board,   than  to  venture  on 
shore  at  the  risk,  as  they  imagined,  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  sanguinary  rebels, 
fleet  of  Scottish  fishermen,  who  happenec 
to    be   on   the  coast,   offered  to  detach  fiv 
hundred  of  their  crews  to  the  service  of  th 
state,  and  their  offer  was  willingly  accepted 
but  a  false  alarm  drove  them  away.     Th 
government  itself  was   so   far  ruled  bv  it 
fears,  that  four  hundred  soldiers,  embarkec 
."or  the  service  of  the  king  of  Spain,  but  de 
tained  in  the  harbour  by  order  of  the  Englisl 
parliament,  were  prohibited  from  landing 
until  they  were  on  the  point  of  perishing  b) 
famine ;  and  then,  when  they  were  at  las 
permitted  to   disembark,  they  were  impru 
dently    suffered    to    disperse    through    tht 
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ountry,  where  they  were  soon  enlisted  by 
he  rebel  leaders. 

In    a  few  days,   however,  both  the  Irish 
ouncil  and  the  citizens  of  Dublin  recovered 
rom  their  first  alarm.     Sir  John  Temple, 
he  master  of  the  rolls,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
irst  printed  history  of  this  rebellion,  called 
.ogether  the  chief  protestant  merchants  of 
:he  city,  and  advised  them  for  their  better 
security   in  this  time  of  danger   to  deposit 
their  effects  within  the  castle,  engaging  to 
answer  for  the  value  of  whatever  should  be 
applied  to  the   public  service,  by  which  a 
seasonable  supply  of  provisions  was  secured. 
The  lords  justices  now  began  to  take  some 
more  decided  steps  for  the  security  of  the 
capital  and  the  country.    Although  no  intel- 
ligence had  yet  arrived  of  the  occurrence  of 
troubles  anywhere   but  in  the  north,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  their  spreading  even- 
tually through    the  other  provinces  of  the 
island.     Dispatches  were  accordingly  sent  to 
the   lords-president  of   Munster   and   Con- 
naught,  and  to  several  of  the  principal  gen- 
tlemen   in    those   provinces,   as   well   as   in 
Leinster,    giving    them    information   of  the 
discovery  of  the  plot  and  of  the  insurrection 
in  Ulster,  and  urging  them  to  be  on  their 
guard  and  provide  for  defence.     The  earl  of 
Ormond,  then  at  his  house  at  Carrick,  was 
required  to  repair  to  Dublin  with  his  troop 
of  horse,  to  assist  in  defending  the  capital. 
Commissions  were  sent  to  the  lords  Claneboy 
and    Ardes  in  the  north,  as  well  as  to  sir 
William  and  sir  Robert  Stewart  and  other 
gentlemen  in  Ulster,  giving  them  authority 
to  raise  and  arm  the  Scots,  and  pursue  the 
rebels  with  fire  and  sword,  and  to  receive 
those    who    should    submit    to    the    king's 
mercy. 

The  prudence  of  the  next  measure  of  the 
lords  justices  was  more  doubtful.  The  par 
liament  had  been  prorogued  to  the  beginning 
of  November,  and,  with  the  professed  design 
of  avoiding  any  pretext  for  a  dangerous  con- 
course in  the  city,  it  was  now  further  pro 
rogued  to  the  month  of  February,  and  at  tin 
same  time  the  courts  of  law  were  adjourned 
except  that  of  the  Exchequer,  which  wa 
left  open  for  receiving  the  king's  rents.  Tin 
session  of  parliament  had  been  looked  for 
ward  to  as  one  in  which  many  importan 
popular  acts,  and  especially  the  confirmatior 
of  the  king's  graces,  were  to  be  passed,  anc 
the  delay  thus  occasioned  furnished  a  new 
subject  of  discontent,  in  addition  to  too 
many  which  already  existed.  The  catholic 
lords  and  gentry  of  the  English  Pale,  who 
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knew  that  they  were  regarded  by  the  govern- 
ment with  suspicion,  were  the  first  to  take 
offence  at  the  new  prorogation  of  parliament, 
but  they  were  also  alarmed  at  different  indica- 
tions of  suspicion  of  their  motives,  and  the 
lords  Gormanston,  Netterville,  Fitzwilliam, 
Howth,  Kildare,  Fingal,  Dunsany,  and  Slane, 
came  before  the  council  to  declare  personally 
their  ignorance  and  abhorrence  of  the  insur- 
rection.    They  and  the  other  landholders  of 
the  Pale  gave  assurance  of  their  loyalty  and 
of  their  willingness  to  assist  in  defence  of 
the  crown ;  but,  as  they  were  without  arms, 
they  requested  to  be  supplied  by  the  govern- 
ment, for  their  own  defence  and  for  the  an- 
noyance of  the  rebels.    This  was  a  new  cause 
of  embarrassment  to  the  government ;  for  the 
lords  justices  were  actuated  by  a  puritanical 
hatred   of  papists,    and    they  were  on  one 
hand  unwilling  to  entrust  the  noblemen  and 
gentry  of  that  faith  with  arms,  while  on  the 
other  hand  they  feared  that  a  refusal  would 
be  taken  as  a  proof  of  ulterior  designs  against 
the  whole  catholic  party,  which  might  pro- 
voke them  to  take  part  in  the  insurrection. 
They,  therefore,  adopted  a  middle  course ; 
and,  under  pretence  that  they  had  not  yet 
assured  themselves  of  having  more  than  suffi- 
cient arms  for  the  defence  of  Dublin  castle, 
they  delivered  out  a  small  quantity  of  arms 
and  ammunition  to  those  who  were  more  ex- 
posed to  danger,  with  the  determination  not 
to  arm  the  Pale  effectually,  until  they  were 
driven  to  it  by  absolute  necessity. 

The  privy  council  had,  perhaps,  cause  for 
distrusting  the  loyalty  of  some  of  the  lord 
of  the   Pale,  and  the   latter  no  doubt  per- 
ceived that  they  were  distrusted ;  whatevei 
may  have  been    hitherto    their  sentiments 
from    this    time  forwards    the    two    parties 
looked  upon  each  other  with  no  feelings  but 
those  of  suspicion.     That  the  lords  of  the 
Pale  were    conscious   of   harbouring   other 
motives,  seems  evident  by  the  unusual  sen- 
sitiveness they  exhibited  at  every  expressior 
applied  to  those  in  actual  insurrection,  whicl 
could   be    tortured   into  an   application    to 
themselves.     On  the  23rd  of  October,  the 
day  on  which  the  insurrection  broke  out,  the 
lords  justices  and  council  had  issued  a  pro- 
clamation announcing  the  discovery  "  of  a 
most  disloyal  and  detestable  conspiracy  in- 
tended by  some  evil  affected  Irish  papists,' 
and  calling  upon  all  loyal  subjects  to  suppor 
the  crown  and  stand  upon  their  defence.     A 
few    days  afterwards,   subsequently  to    th 
demand  made  for  arms,  the  lords  of  the  Pal 
came  again  before  the  council-board  with 


>etition  against  the  late  proclamation,  or  at 
east  against  that  expression  in  it  of  "  Irish 
xipists,"  which  they  said  might  be  construed 
so  as  to  include  themselves.     The  lords  jus- 
tices, whose  general  policy  towards  the  lords 
of  the  Pale  was  at  this  time  one  of  provoca- 
tion, condescended  so  far  on  this  occasion  as 
to  issue  a  new  proclamation,  qualifying  the 
expression  complained  of.    "Whereas,"  says 
this  new  proclamation,  "  a  petition  hath  been 
preferred  unto  us  by  divers  lords  and  gentle- 
men of  the  English  Pale,  in  behalf  of  them- 
selves and  the  rest  of  the  Pale,  and  other 
the  old  English  of  this  kingdom,  showing 
that,  whereas  a  late  conspiracy  of  treason  is 
discovered  of  ill-affected  persons  of  the  old 
Irish,  and  that  thereupon  a  proclamation  was 
published  by  us,  wherein  among  other  things 
it  is  declared  that  the  said  conspiracy  was  per- 
petrated by  Irish  Papists,  without  distinc- 
tion of  any  ;  and  they  doubting  that  by  these 
general   words  of  Irish  papists   they  might 
seem   to  be  involved,   though   they  declare 
themselves  confident  that  we  did  not  intend 
to  include  them  therein,   in  regard  they  are 
none  of  the  old  Irish,  nor  of  their  faction  or 
confederacy,  but   are  altogether  averse  and 
opposite  to  all  their  designs  and  all  others  of 
like  condition,  we  do,  therefore,  to  give  them 
full  satisfaction,  hereby  declare  and  publish 
to   all  his  majesty's  good  subjects   in    this 
kingdom,  that  by  the  words,  Irish  papists, 
we  intended  only  such  of  the  old  mere  Irish 
in  the  province  of  Ulster  as  have  plotted, 
contrived,  and  been  actors  in   this  treason, 
and  others  who  adhere  to  them,  and  that  we 
did  not  any  way  intend  or  mean  thereby  any 
of  the  old  English   of  the   Pale,  nor  of  any 
other  parts  of  this  kingdom,  we  being  well 
assured  of  their  fidelity  to  the  crown,  and 
having  experience  of  the  good  affections  and 
services  of  their  ancestors  in  former  times  of 
danger  and  rebellion."     In  conclusion,  the 
lords  justices  enforced  a  sentiment  in  which 
they  certainly  did  not  partake :  "  And  we 
further  require  all  his  majesty's  loving  sub- 
jects, whether  protestants  or  papists,  to  for- 
bear   upbraiding    matter    of    religion    one 
against  the  other,  and  that  upon  pain  of  his 
majesty's  indignation."     The  council,  how- 
ever, now  made  some  show  of  greater  confi- 
den  -e  in  the  catholics  of  the  Pale,  by  grant- 
ing them  commissions  of  martial  law  in  their 
several    counties,    and  giving   them    other 
offices  of  trust. 

Meanwhile  the  agitation  in  Dublin  was  j 
daily  increased,  as  the  messengers  of  evil  ! 
tidings  crowded  in  from  various  parts  of  the 
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country.     On  the  day  after  the  discovery  of 
the  plot,  most  of  the  protestant  gentlemen 
of  the  neighbourhood  deserted  their  country 
residences,  and  brought  their  families  into 
the  city  for  safety.     As  soon  as  the  first  in- 
telligence of  the  insurrection  in   the  north 
was  spread  abroad,  the  protestants  crowded 
in  from  more  distant  parts,  and  they  were 
soon    followed   by    those  who  had  escaped 
from  the  cruelties  of  the  rebels.     Sir  John 
Temple,  an  eye-witness,  has  left  us  an  affect- 
ing picture  of  the   appearance   of  Dublin 
some  days  after  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion. 
"  That,"  he  says,  "which  made  the  condition 
of  the  citizens  appear  much  more  formidable 
unto  them,  was  the  daily  repair  of  multitudes 
of  English  that  came  up  in  troops,  stripped 
and  miserably  despoiled,  out  of  the  north. 
Many  persons    of  good   rank   and  quality, 
covered  over  with  old  rags,  and  some  without 
any  other  covering  than  a  little  twisted  straw 
to    hide    their    nakedness ;     some    reverend 
ministers  and  others,  who  had  escaped  with 
their  lives,  sorely   wounded.     Wives  came 
bitterly  lamenting  the  murders  of  their  hus- 
bands, mothers  of  their  children  barbarously 
destroyed  before   their  faces,    poor   infants 
ready  to  perish  and  pour  out  their  souls  in 
their  mother's   bosoms;  some  over -wearied 
with  long  travel,  and  so  surbated,  as  they 
came  creeping  on  their  knees ;  others  frozen 
up  with  cold,  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost  in 
the  streets  ;  others  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
distracted   with   their   losses,   lost  all  their 
senses.     Thus  was  the  town  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  few  days  after  the  breaking  out  o: 
this  rebellion  filled  with  these  most  lamen- 
table  spectacles  of  sorrow,  which  in  grea 
numbers  wandered  up  and  down  in  all  parts 
of  the  city,  desolate,    forsaken,   having   no 
place  to  lay  their  heads  on,  no  clothing  t( 
cover  their  nakedness,  no  food  to  fill  then 
hungry  bellies.  And  to  add  to  their  miseries 
they  found  all  manner  of  relief  very  dispro 
portionable  to  their  wants,   so  as  those  sac 
creatures  appeared  like  living  ghosts  in  ever 
street.    Many  empty  houses  in  the  city  wen 
by    special   direction   taken    up    for    them 
barns,    stables,    and    outhouses    filled  wit 
them  ;  yet  many  lay  in  the  open  streets,  an 
others  under  stalls,  and  there  most  miserably 
perished.     The  churches  were  the  commoi 
receptacles  of  the  meaner  sort  of  them,  wh 
stood  there  in  a  most  doleful  posture,  as  ob 
jects  of  charity,  in  so  great  multitudes  a 
there  was  scarce    any    passage   into    their 
But  those  of  better  quality,  who  could  no 
frame  themselves    to   be   common   beggars 
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rept  into  private  places,  and  some  of  them, 
lat  had  not  private  friends  to  relieve  them, 
ven   wasted    silently   away,    and    so    died 
without  noise.    And  so  bitter  was  the  remem- 
rance    of  their   former   condition,    and  so 
isupportable  the  burden  of   their   present 
alamity  to  many  of  them,  as  they  even  re- 
used  to  be  comforted.     I   have  known   of 
ome    that   lay  almost  naked,    and    having 
lothes  sent,  laid  them  by,  refusing  to  put 
hem  on  ;  others  that  would  not  stir  to  fetch 
hemselves  food,  though  they  knew  where  it 
tood  ready  for  them ;    but  they  continued 
o  lie  nastily  in  their  filthy  rags,  and  their 
irt,  not  taking  care  to  have  anything  clean, 
landsome,  or  comfortable  about  them,  and 
o  even  worn  out  with  the  misery  of  their 
ourney  and  cruel  usage,  having  their  spirits 
pent,  their  bodies  wasted,  and  their  senses 
ailing,  lay  here  pitifully  languishing  ;  and 
oon  after  they  had  recovered  this  town,  very 
nany  of  them  died,  leaving  their  bodies  as 
monuments  of  the  most  inhuman  cruelties 
ised  towards  them.     The  greatest  part   of 
;he    women  and  children  thus   barbarously 
:xpelled  out  of  their  habitations,  perished  in 
;he  city  of  Dublin  ;  and  so  great  numbers 
of  them  were  brought  to  their  graves,  as  all 
;he  churchyards  within  the  whole  town  were 
of  too  narrow  a  compass  to  contain  them. 
So  as  the  lords  took  order  to  have  two  large 
pieces  of  new  ground,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  river,  taken  in  upon  the  out-greens,  and 
set  apart  for  burying-places." 

These  fugitives  brought  with  them  the  mos 
heart-rending  details  of  the  cruelties  of  the 
insurgents,  while  messengers  every  day  came 
with  news  of  their  progress  and  successes. 
At  the  end  of  October  the  lord  Moore,  who 
was  residing  at  his  house  at  Mellifont,  on  the 
borders  of  Meath,  raised  his  tenantry  and 
made  head  against  the  rebels,  but  he  was 
soon  obliged  to  retire  into  Droghedu,  and 
the  capture  of  Dundalk  at  the  beginning  of 
November  exposed  Drogheda  itself  to  a 
siege,  and  laid  open  the  road  to  Dublin.  At 
the  same  moment  the  insurrection  extended 
itself  through  the  south  of  Ulster  and  into 
Westmeath,  and  on  the  12th  of  November  it 
broke  out  with  great  fury  in  Wicklow,  where 
the  rebels  committed  the  utmost  havoc,  and 
laid  siege  to  the  important  post  of  Fort  Carew, 
in  which  was  a  foot  company  of  the  old  army. 
Wexford,  Carlow,  and  Kildare  followed  in  a 
few  days;  and  the  catholic  lords  and  gentle- 
men of  the  Pale  began  now  to  give  more 
signs  of  disaffection.  The  lords  justices, 
embarrassed  with  the  dangers  that  threat- 
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ened  on  all  sides,  were  unable  even  to  de- 
tach from  Dublin  a  sufficient  number  of 
forces  to  check  the  progress  of  the  insurgents 
in  Wicklow;  and  thus  the  alarm  of  the  citi- 
zens was  increased  by  the  knowledge  that  on 
the  south  the  rebellion  was  actually  at  their 
very  gates,  while  the  rebels  of  the  north  had 
already  advanced  within  twenty  miles  of  the 
city.  They  seemed  so  paralyzed  with  terror, 
that  they  had  no  courage  to  take  measures 
for  their  own  defence.  "  It  is  easy  to  con- 
jecture," says  sir  John  Temple,  "what  a  sad 
confused  countenance  the  city  then  had; 
what  fears,  terror,  and  astonishment,  the 
miserable  spectacles  within,  and  the  ap- 
proaches of  the  rebels  without,  raised  in  the 
minds  of  an  affrighted,  distracted  people. 
The  English  inhabitants  looked  upon  all  the 
horrid  cruelties  exercised  abroad,  all  the 
calamities  and  desolations  fallen  upon  their 
countrymen  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
as  arrived  at  their  gates,  and  now  ready  to 
enter;  the  avenues  all  open,  neither  hope 
nor  means,  neither  ramparts  nor  trenches  to 
keep  them  out.  Notwithstanding  the  care- 
ful labours  and  endeavours  used  by  the  lords 
justices  and  council  to  make  provision  for 
the  common  safety,  no  money  could  be 
raised,  few  men  gotten  together;  the  papists 
[believed  to  be]  well  furnished  with  arms, 
closely  concealed,  and  desperately  animated 
by  their  priests  to  all  manner  of  mischief; 
no  fortifications  about  the  suburbs,  nor  any 
manner  of  defence  for  the  city,  but  an  old 
ruinous  wall,  part  whereof  fell  down  in  the 
very  height  of  these  distractions.  And  so 
careless  were  the  citizens,  and  so  slowly  went 
they  about  the  making  up  that  breach,  as, 
under  pretence  of  want  of  money,  they  let  it 
lie  open  till  the  lords  sent  unto  them  forty 
pounds  towards  the  reparation.  All  things 
tended  to  a  sudden  confusion ;  the  very  face 
of  the  city  was  now  changed,  and  had  such  a 
ghastly  aspect,  as  seemed  to  portend  her 
near  approaching  ruin,  the  means  of  safety 
appearing  very  slender  and  inconsiderable. 
Every  man  began  to  consider  himself  and 
his  own  private  preservation.  Those  that 
lived  in  the  suburbs  removed  with  their 
families  into  the  city  ;  the  privy  councillors 
and  persons  of  quality  into  the  castle,  which 
became  a  common  repository  of  all  things  of 
value.  The  rolls  were  by  special  order 
removed  thither;  the  records  of  several  other 
offices  were  likewise  brought  in.  But  upon 
the  rebels  advance  somewhat  nearer,  and 
their  frequent  alarms,  many  of  those  who 
had  there  taken  sanctuary  began  to  suspect 


the  strength  of  those  old  crazy  walls,   and 
resolved  to  quit  the  kingdom." 

In  the  midst  of  this  alarm  and  confusion 
in  the  capital,  the  government  found  it 
necessary  to  make  some  attempt  to  relieve 
its  officers  in  other  parts.  The  preservation 
of  Drogheda  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance,  as  the  northern  insurgents  had 
declared  it  to  be  their  intention,  after  the 
capture  of  that  town,  to  march  directly  to 
Dublin.  Dispatches  from  lord  Moore  had 
informed  them  that  that  place  was  in  the 
greatest  danger,  and  that  he  had  discovered 
symptoms  of  disloyalty  in  the  town.  The 
lords  justices  determined  to  levy  a  regiment 
of  foot  from  among  the  naked  and  exas- 
perated fugitives  who  had  sought  refuge  in 
Dublin,  and  they  applied  to  this  purpose  the 
sum  of  three  thousand  pounds,  which  lay  in 
the  hands  of  the  vice-treasurer  to  be  sent 
over  to  England  to  fulfil  a  public  engage- 
ment. They  placed  this  regiment  under  the 
command  of  sir  Henry  Tichborne,  a  brave 
officer  and  zealous  puritan,  who  had  left  his 
residence  at  Dunsoghly,  with  his  wife  and 
family,  to  seek  refuge  in  the  capital,  on  the 
23rd  of  October,  and  they  began  their  march 
on  the  3rd  of  November.  Another  regiment 
of  a  thousand  men  was  raised  by  sir  Charles 
Coote;  and  these  troops,  as  might  easily  be 
expected  from  the  materials  of  which  they 
were  composed,  were  but  too  ready  when 
the  occasion  offered  to  revenge  their  own 
sufferings  by  savage  reprisals  upon  their 
enemies. 

When  the  lords  justices  had  recovered 
from  their  first  surprise,  they  proceeded  to 
dispatch  messengers  with  information  of  their 
danger  to  the  king  in  Edinburgh  and  to  the 
government  in  London.  In  a  letter  to  the 
lord  lieutenant,  the  earl  of  Leicester,  written 
on  the  25th  of  October,  they  gave  an  account 
of  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  of  the  arrest  of 
Mac  Mahon  and  lord  Maguire,  and  of  the 
insurrection  in  the  north;  they  described  to 
him  their  own  difficult  position,  and  they 
urged  that  the  earl  should  come  himself  to 
their  assistance,  and  that  he  should  procure 
of  the  parliament  for  their  necessities  "a 
good  sum  of  money."  They  concluded  by 
recommending  O'Connolly,  who  was  the 
bearer  of  this  letter,  to  the  royal  bounty, 
for  the  service  he  had  rendered  to  the  state 
by  giving  information  of  the  conspiracy. 
O'Connolly  arrived  in  London  on  the  31st  of 
October,  and  late  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  he  delivered  his  dispatches  to  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  and  gave  him  verbally  a  more  full  ' 
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account  of  the  startling  events  they  an- 
nounced. Next  morning  the  earl  laid  the 
whole  matter  before  the  privy  council,  and 
at  their  request  he  proceeded  directly  to 
communicate  his  dispatches  to  the  house  of 
lords,  who  immediately  appointed  a  depu- 
tation, consisting  of  the  chief  members  of 
the  privy  council,  to  communicate  them  to 
the  other  house.  The  same  day  the  com- 
mons resolved  themselves  into  a  committee 
to  consider  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  and 
after  two  days'  debate,  they  resolved  that 
fifty  thousands  pounds  should  immediately 
be  borrowed  of  the  city  of  London,  on  the 
security  of  parliament,  to  be  applied  to  the 
Irish  service,  that  the  English  papists  of  any 
quality  should  be  secured  in  the  counties 
where  they  were  residing,  and  that  no  per- 
sons, except  merchants,  should  be  allowed 
to  pass  over  into  Ireland  without  a  certificate 
from  the  committee  of  both  houses  of  par- 
liament, which  was  appointed  at  the  same 
time  for  the  exclusive  consideration  of  Irish 


affairs.      Owen 
with  a  pens-ion. 


O'Connolly   was   rewarded 


During  the  whole  of  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber the  English  house  of  commons  devoted 
a  part  of  each  day  to  anxious  consideration 
of  the  dangers  of  Ireland,  and  a  day  or  two 
after  the  former  resolutions,  they  passed 
orders  that  twenty  thousand  pounds  should 
be  sent  over  to  Ireland  without  delay,  that 
ships  should  be  sent  to  guard  the  coasts, 
that  a  force  of  six  thousand  foot  and  two 
thousand  horse  should  be  raised  and  sent 
over  to  Dublin,  that  provisions  should  be 
immediately  collected  and  sent  to  the  relief 
of  that  city  and  its  garrison,  and  that  the 
arms  and  ammunition  then  laying  in  the 
magazine  at  Carlisle  should  be  transported 
to  Carrickfergus.  It  was  further  resolved 
that  negotiations  should  be  opened  with  the 

*  The  state  of  feeling  in  England  at  this  moment 
cannot  be  better  described  than  by  an  extract  from 
the  private  narrative  of  a  dissenting  minister  of  York- 
shire, Joseph  Lister,  who  was  at  this  time  a  youth 
living  at  Bradford.  "  About  this  time,"  he  says, 
"  did  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  break  out,  and  many 
thousand  protestants  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  degrees, 
were  put  to  death  with  great  inhumanity  and  cruelty; 
and  great  fear  came  upon  the  protestants  in  England, 
these  villains  giving  out,  that  what  they  had  done 
there  was  by  the  king's  commission,  and  that  in  a 
little  time  the  English  protestants  (or  heretics,  as 
they  called  them)  should  drink  of  the  same  cup;  and 
it  was  verily  believed  by  many  it  would  be  so,  if  God 
should  suffer  it;  and  oh,  what  fears  and  tears,  cries 
and  prayers,  night  and  day,  was  there  then  in  many 
places,  and  in  my  dear  mother's  house  in  particular ! 
I  was  then  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  and 
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Scots  for  a  force  of  two  thousand  foot 
soldiers  to  be  landed  in  Ulster. 

Just  as  these  resoluions  had  been  passed, 
another  messenger  arrived  in  haste  from 
Dublin,  with  a  second  letter  from  the  lords 
justices  and  council,  written  on  the  fifth  of 
November,  and  acquainting  the  English 
government  with  the  successes  of  the  rebel- 
lion in  Ulster,  the  cruelties  which  the  rebels 
had  committed,  the  capture  of  Dundalk  and 
the  danger  of  Drogheda,  the  spread  of  the 
rebellion  into  Connaught  and  Leinster,  and 
the  perils  with  which  they  were  threatened 
even  in  Dublin.  They  represented  that  Ire- 
land had  been  suddenly  reduced  to  such  a 
lamentable  condition,  that  unless  an  army  of 
ten  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse  were 
immediately  sent  over,  that  kingdom  was  in 
danger  of  being  utterly  lost,  and  that  the 
peace  of  England  itself  would  be  threatened. 
The}'  petitioned  at  the  same  time  for  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  to  enable  them  to 
carry  on  the  government  and  the  war. 

The  zeal  of  the  English  house  of  com- 
mons was  increased  by  this  alarming  dis- 
patch, and  they  resolved  to  comply  in  full 


with 
The 


the 
news 


wishes  of  the 
of   the    Irish 


Irish  government, 
massacres   created 


everywhere  the  utmost  horror  and  conster- 
nation, and  the  popular  excitement  was  fed 
by  the  daily  publication  of  pamphlets  con- 
veying the  intelligence  of  some  new  event, 
or  new  version  of  those  which  had  already 
become  old  events,  to  the  nation  at  large. 
The  puritan  pulpits  resounded  with  discour- 
ses on  the  horrible  designs  of  the  papists 
against  England,  and  on  the  atrocities  they 
were  committing  in  Ireland,  until  people's 
terror  was  worked  up  to  such  a  point,  that 
they  expected  daily  to  see  the  Irish  insur- 
gents at  their  own  doors.* 

While  the  parliament  in  England  set  this 

so  much  fasting  and  praying,  and  longed  to  see  those 
nights  and  days  over.  I  remember  one  public  fast 
day  (for  godly  ministers  appointed  many,  and  kept 
them  in  their  respective  places;)  Mr.  Wales  kept 
many  at  Pudsey,  it  was  two  miles  from  Bradford,  and 
thither  my  pious  mother  and  all  the  family  went 
constantly  upon  those  days;  I  have  known  that  holy 
Mr.  Wales  spend  six  or  seven  hours  in  praying  and 
preaching,  and  rarely  go  out  of  the  pulpit;  but  some- 
times he  would  intermit  for  one  quarter  of  an  hour, 
while  a  few  verses  of  a  psalm  were  sung,  and  then 
pray  and  preach  again;  and  oh,  what  confession  of 
sin  did  he  make !  what  prayers,  tears,  and  wrestling 
with  God  was  in  that  place  on  these  days!  what 
tears  and  groans  were  to  be  seen  and  heard  in  that 
chapel!  I  am  sure  it  was  a  place  of  weepers;  but 
that  day,  I  say,  which  I  am  speaking  of,  I  think 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  certain  man 


though  I  was  afraid  to  be  killed,  yet  was  I  weary  of  I  that  I  remember  well — (his  name  was  John  Sugden) 
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example  of  energy  and  decision,  the  Irish 
government  was  distinguished  only  hy  its 
supineness  and  want  of  activity.  The  earl 
of  Ormond  had  now  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  a  considerable  part  of 
which  was  assembled,  and  its  numbers  in- 
creased by  the  formation  of  several  new 
regiments  and  companies.  Ormond  urged 
the  necessity  of  marching  immediately  with 
all  the  troops  that  could  be  spared  from 
Dublin  against  the  main  body  of  the  rebels, 
which  lay  in  the  county  of  Louth,  and 
which  was  little  better  than  an  undisciplined 
rabble.  But  the  lords  justices  opposed  this 
measure,  under  the  frivolous  and  notoriously 
false  pretence  that  they  wanted  arms  to 
supply  the  soldiery.  The  timidity  of  the 
governors  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  rumours ; 
some  attributing  it  to  want  of  courage; 
others  to  jealousy  of  the  earl  of  Ormond ; 
and  others,  who  look  further  into  the  causes 
of  things,  scrupled  not  to  say  that  the  lords 
justices  were  unwilling  to  put  a  speedy  end 
to  the  insurrection,  but  that  they  were 
desirous  of  urging  the  great  catholic  families 
into  it,  with  a  view  to  new  and  extensive 
confiscations.  These  latter  did  not  even 
conceal  their  suspicions  that  their  governors 
were  encouraged  in  this  line  of  policy  by 
secret  directions  from  the  ruling  faction  in 
England.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  rapid 
spread  of  the  insurrection  in  the  west  and 
south  soon  furnished  reasons  for  keeping  the 
army  about  Dublin.  The  first  intelligence 
of  the  proceedings  in  England,  and  of  the 
preparations  for  sending  over  an  English 
army,  was  received  with  the  utmost  exulta- 
tion, and  decided  the  lords  justices  in  ex- 
hibiting more  openly  their  hatred  to  the 
catholics  in  general.  They  no  longer  con- 
cealed their  suspicions  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
catholics  of  the  Pale,  and  they  recalled  those 
arms  which  they  had  entrusted  to  them, 

— came  and  stood  up  in  the  chapel  door,  and  cried 
out  with  a  lamentable  voice, — '  Friend,'  said  he,  '  we 
are  all  as  good  as  dead  men,  for  the  Irish  rebels  are 
coming;  they  are  come  as  far  as  Rochdale,  and  Little- 
brough,  and  the  Balings,  and  will  be  at  Halifax  and 
Bradford  shortly ;'  he  came,  he  said,  out  of  pity  and 
goodwill,  to  give  us  this  notice.  And  having  given 
this  alarm,  away  he  ran  towards  Bradford  again, 
where  the  same  report  was  spread  about.  Upon 
which  the  congregation  was  all  in  confusion,  some 
ran  out,  others  wept,  others  fell  to  talking  to  friends, 
and  the  Irish  massacre  being  but  lately  acted,  and 
all  circumstances  put  together,  the  people's  hearts 
failed  them  with  fear;  so  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  AVales 
desired  the  congregation  to  compose  themselves  as 
well  as  they  could,  while  he  put  himself  and  them 
into  the  hands  of  Almighty  God  by  prayer,  and  so 


thus  leaving  them  without  means  of  defence. 
This  step  was  followed  by  several  other 
unpopular  or  unwise  measures.  A  new 
proclamation  appeared,  commanding  all  per- 
sons, except  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of 
the  capital,  to  leave  it  within  twenty-four 
hours,  on  pain  of  death.  The  pretext  for 
this  measure  was,  that  the  landholders  and 
tenantry  of  the  Pale,  by  flying  to  the  capital, 
left  their  lands  without  defence;  but  its 
effect,  which  could  hardly  have  been  unfore- 
seen, was  to  compel  them  to  seek  that 
protection  which  was  denied  them  in  Dublin, 
by  joining  in  the  rebellion.  The  Irish 
government  suppressed,  or  rendered  ineffec- 
tive by  their  exceptions  and  qualifications, 
the  order  of  the  English  parliament  to  offer 
a  general  pardon  to  such  of  the  rebels  as 
would  submit  within  a  given  time,  a  measure 
which  could  hardly  have  failed  at  that 
moment  to  produce  the  most  beneficial 
effects  ;  and  their  object  in  this  suppression 
could  hardly  be  doubted,  when  it  was 
observed  that  in  the  few  counties,  least 
affected  by  the  rebellion,  where  the  pardon 
was  offered,  it  was  combined  with  a  general 
exception  of  the  freeholders. 

The  time  was  now  come  which  had  been 
originally  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment, and  much  discontent  had  been  ex- 
pressed, especially  by  the  catholics,  at  the 
determination  of  the  lords  justices  to  pro- 
rogue it  again  until  the  twenty-fourth  of 
February.  They  wished  for  the  immediate 
confirmation  of  the  graces,  which  were  to 
make  secure  their  titles  to  their  lands,  and 
which  contained  indulgences  to  the  catholics 
which  must  at  this  moment  have  produced 
a  beneficial  effect.  They  were  fearful  that 
the  puritanical  party  in  England,  who 
were  now  seizing  upon  the  supreme  power, 
would  find  some  pretext  to  defeat  the  king's 
intentions  in  this  respect,  and,  alarmed  at 

he  did,  and  so  dismissed  us.  But  oh,  what  a  sad  and 
sorrowful  going  home  had  we  that  evening,  for  we 
must  needs  go  to  Bradford,  and  knew  not  but  incar- 
nate devils  and  death  would  be  there  before  us,  and 
meet  us  there.  What  sad  and  strange  conjectures, 
or  rather  conclusions,  will  surprise  and  fear  make! 
Methinks  I  shall  never  forget  this  time.  Well,  we 
got  home,  and  found  friends  and  neighbours  in  our 
CMSC,  .ml  expecting  the  cut-throats  coming.  But  at 
last  some  few  horsemen  were  prevailed  with  to  go  to 
Halifax,  to  know  how  the  case  stood.  They  went 
with  a  great  deal  of  fear,  but  found  matters  better 
when  they  came  there,  it  proving  only  to  be  some 
protestants  that  were  escaping  out  of  Iieland  for 
their  lives  into  England;  and  this  news  we  received 
with  great  joy." 
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the  rumours  of  intended  confiscation,  they 
pretended  at  least  to  be  anxious  for  the 
occasion  to  make  a  formal  and  solemn  decla- 
ration of  their  loyalty.  They  further  urged 
that,  in  great  dangers  like  the  one  now 
impending,  the  national  assembly  ought 
immediately  to  be  convened,  as  the  legiti- 
mate power  to  which  the  kingdom  must 
look  for  its  defence.  The  lawyers,  who 
were  mostly  of  the  catholic  party,  expressed 
their  opinion  that  the  prorogation  was 
illegal,  and  that,  unless  the  houses  should 
hold  a  meeting  on  the  day  to  which  they 
had  been  adjourned,  the  parliament  would 
in  fact  be  dissolved;  and  this  opinion  was 
favoured  by  the  judges. 

In  addition  to  these  reasons  urged  by  the 
catholic  party,  many  leading  protestants  and 
others  of  approved  loyalty,  at  the  head  of 
whom  were  the  earl  of  Ormond  and  lord 
Dillon  of  Costello,  were  warmly  in  favour 
of  an  immediate  and  continued  session  of 
parliament,  not  only  because  they  were 
anxious  to  avoid  giving  new  causes  of  popu- 
lar discontent,  but  because  they  felt  satisfied 
that  the  declarations  and  resolutions  of  an 
Irish  parliament  would  put  the  most  effec- 
tual check  upon  the  rebellious  spirit  which 
now  prevailed.  They  represented  that  the 
parliament  might  be  assembled  with  per- 
fect security  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
capital,  which  was  well  provided  with  forces; 
and  that  the  state  would  derive  essential 
service  from  the  supplies  which  must  be 
cheerfully  granted  at  such  a  moment  by  all 
loyal  subjects,  while  even  those  who  were 
secretly  disloyal,  would  not  venture  to  betray 
their  sentiments  when  they  were  actually  in 
the  custody  of  the  state. 

The  lords  justices,  however,  persisted  in 
their  original  design,  and,  if  they  were  not 
averse  to  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion, 
they  were  certainly  unwilling  that  it  should 
be  suppressed  by  any  other  means  than  those 
to  be  sent  over  by  the  English  parliament. 
But  they  were  alarmed  at  the  doubts  ex- 
pressed by  the  judges,  and  they  at  length 
consented  to  suffer  the  parliament  to  meet 
for  one  day,  making  it  a  condition  that  the 
houses  should  agree  in  a  public  protestation 
against  the  rebels,  and  giving  them  liberty  to 
appoint  a  deputation  of  their  members  to  be 
sent  to  the  rebels  to  treat  for  an  accommo- 
dation, to  receive  their  statement  of  griev- 
ances, and  to  transmit  it  to  the  king.  As 
many  members  as  could  be  brought  together 
accordingly  met  at  the  parliament  house  in 
Dublin  castle  on  the  17th  of  November,  the 
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government  having  taken  the  precaution  to 
draw  out  a  guard  of  musketeers.  The  meet- 
ing was,  as  might  be  expected,  very  thin, 
there  being  present  in  the  house  of  lords 
only  "  some  few  English  lords,  three  or  four 
lords  of  the  Pale,  and  some  two  or  three 
bishops."  The  house  of  commons  proceeded 
at  once  to  consider  the  state  of  the  nation, 
and  to  draw  up  their  protestation  against  the 
rebels;  upon  which  the  strength  of  the  dis- 
affected party  was  made  evident  by  the 
extreme  sensibility  exhibited  at  the  use  of 
this  term,  for  which  it  was  proposed  to  sub- 
stitute that  of  discontented  gentlemen.  Some, 
who  did  not  favour  the  insurgents,  but  whose 
estates  lay  exposed  to  their  ravages,  were 
afraid  to  exasperate  them,  and  what  sir  John 
Temple  called  "a  very  meager  cold  protes- 
tation "was  at  last  drawn  up,  and  sent  to 
the  lords  for  approval.  The  protestant 
spirit  appears  to  have  been  stronger  in  the 
upper  house,  and  at  last  the  two  parties  in 
both  houses  came  to  a  compromise,  and 
agreed  upon  a  declaration  of  parliament,  in 
which  they  spoke  of  the  insurgents  as 
"  sundry  persons  ill-affected  to  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  this  realm,"  who  "con- 
trary to  their  duty  and  loyalty  to  his  majesty, 
and  against  the  laws  of  God,  and  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  realm,  have  traitorously 
and  rebelliously  raised  arms,  have  seized 
upon  some  of  his  majesty's  forts  and  castles, 
and  dispossessed  many  of  his  majesty's  faith- 
ful subjects  of  their  houses,  lands,  and  goods, 
and  have  slain  many  of  them,  and  committed 
other  cruel  and  inhuman  outrages  and  acts 
of  hostility  within  this  realm."  The  lords 
and  commons  assembled  in  parliament  then 
added  that  they,  "being  justly  moved  with 
a  right  sense  of  the  said  disloyal  rebellious 
proceedings  and  actions  of  the  persons  afore- 
said, do  hereby  protest  and  declare  that 
they  the  said  lords  and  commons  from  their 
hearts  do  detest  and  abhor  the  said  abomina- 
nable  actions,  and  that  they  shall  and  will 
to  their  uttermost  power  maintain  the  rights 
of  his  majesty's  crown  and  government  of 
this  realm,  and  peace  and  safety  thereof,  as 
well  against  the  persons  aforesaid,  their 
abettors  and  adherents,  as  also  against  all 
foreign  princes,  potentates,  and  other  per- 
sons and  attempts  whatsoever;  and  in  case 
the  persons  aforesaid  do  not  repent  of  their 
aforesaid  actions,  and  lay  down  arms,  and 
become  humble  suitors  to  his  majesty  for 
grace  and  mercy,  in  such  convenient  time 
and  in  such  manner  and  form  as  by  his 
majesty  or  the  chief  governor  or  governors 
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and  council  of  this  realm  shall  be  set  down, 
the  said  lords  and  commons  do  further  pro- 
test and  declare,  that  they  will  take  up  arms, 
and  will  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  sup- 
press them  and  their  attempts,  in  such  way 
as  by  the  authority  of  the  parliament  of  this 
kingdom,  with  the  approbation  of  his  most 
excellent  majesty,  or  of  his  majesty's  chief 
governor  or  governors  of  this  kingdom,  shall 
be  thought  most  effectual." 

Having  resolved  upon  this  public  declara- 
tion of  the  sentiments  of  parliament,  the  two 
houses  proceeded  to  nominate  a  deputation 
of  their  members  to  confer  with  the  insur- 
gents of  Ulster  and  other  parts,  in  order  to 
ascertain  from  them  the  causes  of  their 
taking  arms.  As  these  proceedings  took 
more  time  than  was  expected,  a  second  day 
was  with  some  difficulty  granted  by  the 
lords  justices,  but  when  the  houses  pe- 
titioned for  a  longer  session,  they  met  with 
an  absolute  refusal,  although  they  were 
indulged  with  the  promise  that  the  term  of 
prorogation  should  be  shortened,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  next  session  was 
nominally  fixed  for  the  eleventh  day  of 
January.  The  parliament,  however,  re- 
mained discontented,  although,  in  spite  of 
the  feeling  that  their  services  were  despised, 
they  still  resolved  to  give  all  the  assistance 
they  could,  and  passed  a  vote  empowering 
the  lords  justices  to  collect  forces  and  to 
assess  and  levy  money  for  their  support. 

The  lords  justices  had  now  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  most  of  those  who  remained 
attached  to  the  king,  and  a  large  body  of 
these,  in  the  conviction  that  the  insurrection 
was  not  entirely  without  provocation,  and 
that  it  might  still  be  suppressed  with  the 
force  which  Ireland  itself  could  supply, 
determined  to  embody  their  sentiments  in 
a  memorial,  which  should  be  sent  directly 
to  the  king.  The  messenger  selected  to 
carry  this  memorial  was  lord  Dillon  of  Cos- 
tello;  it  reflected  strongly  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  lords  justices,  and  recommended  the 
appointment  of  the  earl  of  Ormond  to 
the  lord  lieutenancy  as  the  measure  best 
calculated  to  insure  the  success  of  the  gov- 
ernment; it  further  recommended  an  imme- 
diate confirmation  of  the  graces,  and  other 
measures  not  agreeable  to  the  policy  of  the 
puritanical  party  now  governing.  The  lords 
justices,  aware  of  this  step,  despatched  an 
agent  to  London,  to  counteract  the  designs 
of  their  opponents.  He  was  the  bearer  of  a 
private  letter  to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  signed 
only  by  the  two  lords  justices  and  their  par- 
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ticular  friends  in  the  council,  in  which  they 
xpressed  their  distrust  of  their  colleagues 
at  the  board,  and  represented  lord  Dillon's 
mbassy  as  one  the  object  of  which  was  to 
benefit  the  Irish  at  the  expense  of  England. 
They  said  his  object  was  to  possess  the  king 
with  the  belief  that  Ireland  might  be  reduced 
to  obedience  by  its  own  resources ;  whereas  if 
;he  parliament  would  enter  vigorously  upon 
ihe  work  of  conquest  with  an  English  army 
and  English  money,  it  would  soon  repay  itself 
with  immense  advantage  by  the  extensive 
forfeiture  of  the  estates  of  Irish  catholics. 
This  bait  took  with  the  house  of  commons. 
When  lord  Dillon  had  embarked  with  lord 
Taafe  to  carry  their  memorial  to  the  king,  a 
sudden  storm  drove  them  from  their  direct 
course;  and  when  at  length  they  proceeded 
on  their  way  to  London,  on  reaching  Ware 
they  were  seized  by  a  warrant  of  the  house  of 
commons,  their  papers  were  taken  and  sup- 
pressed, and  they  were  retained  in  custody 
until  their  mission  was  of  no  importance,  and 
then  they  were  suffered  to  escape. 

Meanwhile  the  continued  prorogation  of 
parliament  had  produced  the  effect  antici- 
pated by  the  moderate  party.  The  general 
discontent  it  occasioned,  raised  the  spirits 
and  expectations  of  the  rebel  leaders,  who 
had  now  begun  to  form  definite  and  con- 
nected plans  of  operation.  The  parlia- 
mentary deputation  proceeded  to  the  rebel 
camp  near  Dundalk,  where  Roger  Moore  lay 
with  an  Irish  commander  of  some  note, 
named  Brian  Mac  Mahon,  at  the  head  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  ill  armed  troops. 
They  were  received  coldly,  and  treated  with 
a  pride  approaching  to  disdain.  When  they 
presented  the  order  of  parliament  autho- 
rizing them  to  treat  with  the  rebels,  Roger 
Moore  expressed  passionately  his  indignation 
at  the  terms  in  which  it  was  conceived  and 
tore  it  to  pieces,  and  he  refused  to  listen 
to  their  proposals.  Other  attempts  to  nego- 
tiate were  equally  unsuccessful ;  and  the  lords 
justices  found,  as  they  probably  anticipated 
and  desired,  that  the  first  successes  of  the 
rebels  had  blinded  them  to  their  dangers, 
and  that  they  would  now  only  be  reduced  by 
conquest,  the  means  an  English  army,  and 
the  result  a  general  confiscation. 

While  the  unconciliating  behaviour  of 
their  English  governors  was  provoking  the 
more  loyal  part  of  the  disaffected  population 
of  Ireland,  those  who  were  already  in  rebel- 
lion received  new  encouragement  from  the 
apparent  timidity  of  the  lords  justices  and 
from  the  tardy  arrival  of  reinforcements  from 
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England.  The  approach  of  the  rebel  forces 
of  Ulster  towards  the  south  was  already 
producing  its  effect  on  the  wavering  allegi- 
ance of  the  English  Pale,  yet  the  govern- 
ment adopted  no  efficient  measures  of  de- 
fence. Before  the  end  of  November,  the 
insurgent  army  had  established  its  quarters 
on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Boyne,  and 
was  preparing  to  invest  Drogheda.  A  press- 
ing despatch  from  sir  Henry  Tichborne 
determined  the  lords  justices  to  send  six 
hundred  of  the  newly-raised  recruits  to  his 
assistance;  but  they  were  ill-disciplined  and 
provided,  dissatisfied  with  their  appointment, 
and  marched  slowly  and  incautiously.  When 
they  reached  the  bridge  of  Julian's-town, 
they  were  intercepted  by  a  numerous  body 
of  the  insurgents,  and,  after  a  slight  resist- 
ance, put  to  flight.  The  number  of  the 
slain  appears  not  to  have  been  very  great, 
but  the  rebels  captured  their  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  the  moral  effect  of  this 
first  defeat  of  regular  troops  was  much 
greater  than  could  have  been  expected  from 
the  unimportant  character  of  the  action 
itself.  The  news  arrived  in  Dublin  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  the  29th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  threw  the  protestants  into  the 
utmost  consternation.  Their  governors  had 
adopted  as  an  effective  measure  of  defence 
against  their  enemies,  the  proclamation  of  a 
fast.  In  their  dismay,  they  dispatched  a 
messenger  to  sir  Charles  Coote,  who  had 
been  despatched  against  the  insurgents  of 
Wicklow  on  the  same  day  that  the  unfortu- 
nate troops  marched  for  Drogheda,  to  recall 
him  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  Coote  was 
a  man  of  severe  character,  strongly  preju- 
diced against  the  Irish,  and  now  provoked 
by  the  ravages  they  had  committed  on  his 
estates;  and  in  this  excursion  against  the 
rebels  of  Wicklow,  he  had  retaliated  upon 
them  by  many  acts  of  cruelty,  which  ren- 
dered his  name  odious  among  the  catholics, 
and  which  were  seized  upon  by  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Pale  as  a  cause  of  new  dissatis- 
faction. 

These  were  now  on  the  point  of  throwing 
aside  the  last  remnants  of  their  affected 
loyalty  to  the  English  crown.  Lord  Gor- 
manston  was  suspected  by  the  protestants 
of  having  betrayed  their  soldiers  into  the 
defeat  at  Julian's-town  bridge ;  which,  joined 
with  the  boasted  force  of  the  rebels  of  Ulster, 
and  the  fears  they  now  entertained  of  the 
intentions  of  the  lords  justices,  decided  them 
in  laying  down  the  musk  which  they  had 
lately  worn  with  difficulty.  In  the  first  days 
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of  December,  lord  Gormanston,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  for  some  time  in  secret 
communication  with  Roger  Moore,  issued  an 
order  to  the  sheriff  of  Meath  to  assemble 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  that  county  at 
Duleek,  but  the  place  of  meeting  was  sub- 
sequently changed  to  the  hill  of  Crofty. 
There,  accordingly,  on  the  day  appointed, 
came  the  lords  Fingall,  Gormanston,  Slane, 
Louth,  Dunsany,  Trimbleston,  and  Netter- 
ville,  with  the  principal  gentry  and  others, 
to  the  number  of  about  a  thousand,  and  the 
scene  which  followed  had  something  dramatic 
in  its  character.  After  they  had  remained 
on  the  hill  of  Crofty  two  or  three  hours, 
discoursing  together,  a  party  of  the  insurgent 
chiefs  from  Ulster,  consisting  of  Roger 
Moore,  colonel  Mac  Mahon,  Philip  O'Reilly, 
Hugh  Boy  O'Reilly,  Hugh  Byrne,  and  cap- 
tain Fox,  attended  by  a  guard  of  musketeers, 
suddenly  rode  up  to  them.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  hill,  the  principal  lords  and 
gentry  of  the  Pale  pressed  forward  to  meet 
them,  and  lord  Gormanston,  who  appeared 
to  be  the  leader  of  this  movement,  advanced 
before  the  rest,  and  demanded  of  the  insur- 
gent chiefs,  "  Why  and  for  what  reason  they 
came  armed  into  the  Pale."  Roger  Moore 
made  reply  immediately,  that  "  the  ground 
of  their  coming  thither  and  taking  up  arms, 
was  for  the  freedom  and  liberty  of  their 
consciences,  the  maintenance  of  his  majesty's 
prerogative,  in  which  they  understood  he 
was  abridged,  and  the  making  the  subjects 
in  this  kingdom  as  free  as  those  in  England 
were."  Lord  Gormanston  then  desired  to 
be  informed  truly  and  faithfully,  "  whether 
these  were  not  pretences,  and  not  the  true 
grounds  indeed  of  their  so  doing,  and  like- 
wise whether  they  had  not  some  other 
private  ends  of  their  own;"  and  on  receiving 
a  solemn  declaration  of  their  sincerity,  he 
said  aloud,  "  Seeing  these  be  your  true  ends, 
we  will  likewise  join  with  you  therein." 
The  whole  assembly  having  agreed  to  this, 
it  was  thereupon  declared  that  whoever 
should  refuse  to  join  with  them,  or  to  assist 
them  in  their  cause,  they  would  account 
him  as  an  enemy,  and  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power  work  his  destruction.  After  having 
agreed  that  a  new  meeting  should  be  called 
a  week  after  at  the  hill  of  Tara,  a  spot  con- 
secrated in  all  the  Irish  dreams  of  nationality, 
the  lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  Pale  sepa- 
rated to  make  preparations  for  a  general 
assumption  of  arms. 

The  determination  of  the  lords  of  the  Pale 
to  join  openly  with  the  rebels,  had  perhaps 
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been  hastened  by  a  step  taken  by  the  Irish 
privy  council  with  the  object  of  testing  their 
loyalty,  of  which  they  had  so  recently  made 
profession.  On  the  third  of  December,  a 
letter  was  addressed  to  these  lords,  sum- 
moning them  to  attend  at  Dublin  on  the 
eighth  to  confer  with  other  lords  on  the  state 
of  the  nation.  The  lords  of  the  Pale  seem 
to  have  considered  this  summons  as  a  trap 
to  secure  their  persons,  and  the  object  of  the 
meeting  of  Tara  was  partly  to  determine 
upon  a  reply  which  should  be  agreed  to  and 
signed  by  the  principal  persons  concerned  in 
it.  This  reply  was  drawn  up  and  brought 
to  Tara  by  lord  Gormanston ;  it  alluded  to 
the  invitation  to  confer  on  the  state  of  the 
nation,  and  intimates  as  a  reason  for  not 
complying,  the  neglect  previously  shown  to 
the  advice  and  warnings  which  they  had 
given — "  we  give  your  lordships  to  under- 
stand, that  we  have  heretofore  presented 
ourselves  before  your  lordships,  and  freely 
offered  our  advice  and  furtherance  towards 
the  particulars  aforesaid,  which  was  by  you 
neglected,  which  gave  us  cause  to  conceive 
that  our  loyalty  was  suspected  by  you." 
The  confederate  lords  then  stated  their 
particular  grounds  for  apprehension : — "  We 
give  your  lordships  further  to  understand 
that  we  have  received  certain  advertizement, 
that  sir  Charles  Coote,  knight,  at  the  council 
board,  hath  uttered  some  speeches  tending 
to  a  purpose  and  resolution  to  execute  upon 

*  Sir  John  Temple  gives  the  following  account  of 
this  defection: — "Several  gentlemen,  who,  in  the 
several  counties  of  the  Pale,  were  made  captains,  and 
had  received  arms  from  the  state  for  their  compa- 
nies, departed  from  their  obedience,  and  addressed 
themselves  and  their  companies  wholly  to  the  service 
of  the  rebels.  Nicholas  White,  esquire,  son  and  heir 
to  sir  Nicholas  White,  of  Leixlip,  was  the  first  that 
gave  the  example  about  the  second  of  December; 
but  he  carried  the  matter  so  handsomely,  as  his  com- 
pany ran  away  to  the  rebels,  as  he  pretended,  with- 


those  of  our  religion  a  general  massacre,  by 
which  we  are  all  deterred  to  wait  on  your  lord- 
ships, not  having  any  security  for  our  safety 
from  these  threatened  evils  or  the  safety  of 
our  lives,  but  do  rather  think  it  fit  to  stand 
upon  our  best  guard  until  we  hear  from  your 
lordships  how  we  shall  be  secured  from  these 
perils.  Nevertheless,  we  all  protest  that  we 
are  and  will  continue  both  faithful  advisers 
and  resolute  furtherers  of  his  majesty's 
service  concerning  the  present  state  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  safety  thereof  to  our  best 
abilities." 

The  lords  justices  replied  to  this  letter  by 
a  proclamation,  in  which  they  denied  the 
truth  of  the  allegations  relating  to  sir 
Charles  Coote  or  any  intention  of  persecuting 
the  catholics,  and  summoned  the  lords  of  the 
pale  to  attend  at  the  council  board  on  the 
17th  of  December.  The  only  reply  was  a 
letter  in  which  the  disaffected  lords  recrimi- 
nated anew  on  the  cruelties  committed  by 
sir  Charles  Coote,  in  his  recent  expedition 
into  Wicklow,  and  a  final  refusal  of  obe- 
dience to  the  summons  to  appear  at  Dublin. 
The  immediate  consequence  of  these  pro- 
ceedings was  the  sudden  desertion  of  most  of 
the  companies  which  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Pale  had  been  commissioned  to  raise,  many 
of  which  carried  away  their  arms;*  but  they 
had  a  much  more  important  character  in  the 
new  turn  which  was  now  given  to  the  insur- 
rectionary war. 

out  his  consent  or  even  his  knowledge  any  longer 
time  before  their  departure  than  to  give  him  oppor- 
tunity to  come  and  acquaint  the  state  therewith,  and 
his  own  disability  to  hinder  the  same;  but  before  it 
was  possible  to  use  any  means  of  prevention,  the 
men  were  all  gone  with  their  arms  and  munition  to 
the  rebels.  Many  of  the  other  captains  desired  no 
such  fine  cover  for  their  intentions,  but  delivered 
themselves  and  their  arms  up  to  be  disposed  as  they 
should  direct,  without  any  further  scruple  or  com- 
pliment to  the  state." 
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T  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  behaviour  of  the  lords 
of  the  Pale  was  insidious 
and  uncandid,  and  that 
their  pretexts  for  rebellion 
had  no  solid  foundation. 
The  lords  justices,  in  their 
dispatches  to  England,  declared 
ihat  they  had  no  sinister  motives  in  inviting 
the  principal  catholic  lords  to  a  conference 
in  Dublin,  and  it  appears  scarcely  probable 
that  they  would  have  attempted  any  act  of 
violence,  which  must  have  provoked  a  gene- 
ral rising  among  their  catholic  neighbours, 
and  thus  placed  the  capital  in  the  utmost 
peril.  Yet  the  lords  of  the  Pale  declared 
their  belief  in  a  design  to  sacrifice  them, 
and,  with  the  wild  cruelties  of  the  rebels  of 
Ulster  before  them,  they  pointed  out  an 
instance  or  two  of  severity  exercised  by  sir 
Charles  Coote,  upon  the  insurgents  around 
Dublin,  to  exclaim  against  the  horrible 
cruelties  of  the  puritan  general.  The  inci- 
dent which  was  made  the  subject  of  the 
loudest  clamour  had  occurred  in  the  village 
of  Santry,  about  three  miles  from  Dublin, 
where  a  party  of  soldiers  were  sent  to  sur- 
prise a  band  of  plunderers,  and  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  orders  they  had  killed  several 
persons,  without  distinction  of  the  innocent 
from  the  guilty.  This  was  designated  by 
the  rebels  as  the  massacre  of  Santry.  Ano- 
ther body  of  rebels  had  entered  the  village 
of  Clontarf,  on  the  bay  of  Dublin,  encou- 
raged and  assisted  by  at  least  some  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  they  had  plundered  a  vessel 
laying  near  the  shore.  Their  prey  had  been 
deposited  in  the  house  of  one  King,  a  man 
of  some  influence  in  the  village,  who  had 
afterwards  gone  away  with  the  plunderers. 
A  detachment  of  soldiers  was  sent  to  chastise 
the  turbulent  inhabitants  of  Clontarf,  and 
among  other  ravages,  they  burnt  King's 
house.  These  and  other  more  excusable 
acts  of  violence  were  made  so  much  of  by 
the  enemies  of  government,  that  it  was 
judged  necessary  to  issue  a  proclamation  to 
justify  its  conduct. 

From  this   moment  there  was  open  war 

between  the  lords  of  the  Pale  and  the  Irish 
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government,  but  the  former  still  hung  to 
the  specious  pretext  that,  although  disloyal 
to  their  governors,  they  were  still  loyal  to 
the  king,  and  for  a  while  they  attempted  to 
conceal  their  real  designs  under  the  same 
mask  which  had  been  used  in  a  coarser  form 
by  the  insurgents  of  the  north.  Having  set 
the  lords  justices  at  defiance,  they  now  drew 
up  an  apology  for  their  revolt,  which  they 
sent  to  the  king.  They  dwelt  upon  the  in- 
juries, real  or  imaginary,  which  they  said 
they  had  received  from  his  Irish  governors, 
and  which,  they  said,  not  only  unredressed 
but  repeated,  had  compelled  them  to  unite 
with  the  forces  of  Ulster,  which  they  des- 
cribed as  a  body  of  subjects,  who,  as  they 
were  convinced,  had  taken  arms  only  for  the 
defence  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  the  liberties,  religion,  estates, 
and  persons  of  the  king's  faithful  subjects 
the  catholics  of  Ireland.  They  prayed  that 
his  majesty  would  put  no  worse  construction 
on  their  conduct  than  their  affection  merited, 
nor  look  upon  it  as  worse  than  that  of  other 
subjects,  who  had  taken  the  same  course 
under  circumstances  of  less  provocation; 
and  they  intreated  the  king  to  grant  them 
a  free  parliament,  in  which  their  vari- 
ous grievances  might  be  redressed",  and  to 
command  in  the  meantime  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  on  both  sides.  They  sent  at  the 
same  time  a  letter  to  the  queen,  in  which 
they  implored  her  mediation.  They  next 
published  a  manifesto,  in  answer  to  the  pro- 
clamation issued  by  the  lords  justices,  in 
which  they  accepted  the  declaration  of  the 
latter  that  sir  Charles  Coote  had  not  been 
heard  to  express  any  intentions  of  massa- 
cring the  catholics,  but  as  this  was  one  of 
their  grand  pretexts  for  rebellion,  they  still 
insisted  that  they  had  the  most  convinc- 
ing reasons  for  apprehending  such  a  mea- 
sure from  that  officer's  known  character  for 
cruelty,  and  that  they  were  satisfied  of  the 
necessity  of  taking  up  arms  in  their  own 
defence.  They  then  made  proposals  which 
they  probably  knew  were  not  likely  to  be 
agreed  to,  offering  to  attend  such  commis- 
sioners as  the  lords  justices  might  appoint, 
at  any  place  sufficiently  removed  from  the 
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power  of  sir  Charles  Coote,  and  to  confer 
cheerfully  with  them  on  the  means  of  ad- 
vancing the  king's  service,  and  restoring  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom.  By  thus  continually 
talking  of  their  fears,  they  raised  sympathy 
among  the  catholics  of  all  classes,  and  gave 
a  plausible  character  to  the  cause  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  which  from  the  first  they 
cautiously  separated  from  that  of  the  insur- 
gents of  Ulster. 

The  lords  justices  were,  probably,  quite 
prepared  for  this  defection  of  the  lords  of 
the  Pale,  for  they  were  not  only  not  discon- 
certed by  it,  but  it  seems  rather  to  have 
been  a  matter  of  exultation.  In  a  letter  to 
the  lord  lieutenant  they  described  it  as  an 
event  of  little  moment,  which  would  only 
add  a  few  names  to  the  list  of  enemies,  and 
that  these  lords  would  be  less  dangerous  as 
open  rebels  than  as  secret  traitors.  But 
they  proposed  a  measure  which  could  not 
be  expected  to  produce  any  effect  in  Ireland, 
though  it  had  a  disastrous  influence  on  the 
king's  fortunes  in  England.  The  rebels 
had,  from  the  first,  boasted  of  the  king's 
commission,  or  professed  to  act  in  his  in- 
terest ;  and,  to  counteract  the  effect  of  such 
statements,  the  lords  justices  now  proposed 
that  a  proclamation  should  be  issued  in 
the  king's  name  against  the  rebels,  but 
expressed  in  cautious  language,  and  that 
twenty  copies  only,  signed  with  his  name 
and  sealed  with  his  privy  signet,  should  be 
dispersed  throughout  Ireland.  The  insur- 
gents were  described  in  this  proclamation, 
of  which  forty  instead  of  twenty  were  print- 
ed, as  rebels  and  traitors  against  the  king, 
and  enemies  to  the  royal  crown  of  England 
and  Ireland ;  but  the  secrecy  in  which  the 
transaction  was  at  first  involved,  and  the 
extraordinary  anxiety  shown  by  the  king 
that  not  one  copy  more  than  forty  should  be 
printed,  raised  in  England  suspicions  of  unfair 
dealing,  and  became  the  cause  of  a  violent 
clamour  against  the  unfortunate  monarch. 

In  Ireland,  from  the  moment  the  defec- 
tion of  the  seven  lords  of  the  pale  who  had 
signed  the  memorials  was  known,  the  insur- 
rection spread  rapidly  through  the  provinces 
which  it  had  not  previously  reached.  They 
held  aloof  from  the  insurgents  whose  vio- 
lence had  already  thrown  so  much  odium  on 
the  cause,  and  elected  as  their  chief  the  lord 
Gormanston,  who  from  the  first  had  ruled 
their  councils;  but  the  apparent  modera- 
tion of  their  professions,  that  they  took  up 
arms  only  in  self-defence  and  to  obtain  a 
redress  of  grievances,  and  that  they  were 


desirous  of  a  speedy  and  effectual  accom- 
modation, and  their  repeated  declarations  of 
loyalty,  made  a  powerful  impression  on  the 
catholics  throughout  the  island.  In  their 
manifestos  they  insisted  chiefly  on  the 
alleged  fact,  that  the  lords  justices  were 
merely  the  tools  of  the  puritanical  faction  in 
England,  and  on  the  supposed  intentions  of 
that  party  to  extirpate  the  Irish  catholics; 
and  they  took  advantage  of  every  indiscreet 
act  or  expression  which  the  lords  justices 
had  uttered  to  render  their  government 
odious.  These  manifestos  were  sent  into 
Munster  and  Connaught,  and  were  circu- 
lated especially  in  the  trading  towns  and 
seaports.  Galway,  of  all  Connaught,  was 
only  preserved  in  a  precarious  state  of  obe- 
dience by  the  energy  and  personal  influence 
of  the  earl  of  Clanrickard.  The  president  of 
Munster,  sir  William  Saintleger,  a  stanch 
puritan,  repressed  the  first  symptoms  of 
turbulence  in  the  province  committed  to  his 
charge  with  cruel  severity,  upon  which  the 
disaffected  population  seized  this  as  a  pre- 
text for  a  general  rising;  and,  as  we  have 
already  said,  though  their  leaders  exerted 
themselves  to  restrain  the  rebels  from  fol- 
lowing the  savage  example  of  their  brethren 
in  the  north,  they  committed  many  enormi- 
ties. Unsupported  by  the  government,  who 
gave  him  a  bare  commission  to  raise  men 
without  sending  him  arms  or  provisions, 
Saintleger  was  totally  unable  to  stem  the 
torrent,  and,  obliged  to  keep  at  a  distance 
from  his  opponents,  was  contented  with 
acting  on  the  defensive.  Lord  Mountgarret, 
who  had  taken  the  lead  in  north  Munster, 
seized  upon  Kilkenny,  and  his  son  obtained 
possession  of  Waterford;  and  the  Butlers 
joined  so  universally  in  the  rebellion  that 
some  suspicions  were  even  cast  upon  the 
loyalty  of  the  earl  of  Ormond.  Kilkenny, 
Waterford,  and  Tipperary,  were  entirely 
reduced  in  a  few  days,  and  the  earl  of  Tho- 
mond  made  a  vain  attempt  to  resist  the 
insurrection  of  his  kinsmen,  the  O'Briens, 
in  the  county  of  Clare.  The  great  trading 
cities  of  the  south  were  notoriously  disaf- 
fected, and  the  whole  of  Munster  was  in 
danger  of  being  lost,  when  a  quarrel  among 
the  insurgent  chiefs  saved  the  English 
power.  Lord  Roche,  who  headed  the  move- 
ment in  the  county  of  Cork,  insisted  that 
each  county  should  have  its  own  particular 
general,  and  refused  obedience  to  lord 
Mountgarret,  who  had  aspired  to  the  su- 
preme command  of  the  province  of  Munster. 
Lord  Mountgarret,  offended  at  this  resist- 
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ance,  retired  in  discontent  to  Kilkenny,  and 
left  the  noblemen  and  gentry  of  south 
Munster  to  quarrel  with  one  another.  This 
disunion  for  a  short  time  paralyzed  their 
movements,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  active 
and  vigilant  lord  president,  S.iintleger, 
collected  and  encouraged  the  English,  and 
armed  and  disciplined  his  new  levies,  and 
before  spring  he  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  sufficient  army  to  hold  the  insurgents 
in  check. 

The  rebellion  of  the  Pale  had  rendered 
the  position  of  Dublin  much  more  uneasy 
and  critical;  and  this  uneasiness  was  in- 
creased by  the  tardiness  with  which  the 
English  parliament  furnished  its  promised 
succours.  In  fact,  the  quarrel  between  the 
parliament  and  the  king  was  now  taking  a 
serious  turn,  and  however  ready  the  house 
of  commons  might  be  to  use  the  Irish  rebel- 
lion as  a  means  of  exciting  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  they  were  too  much  engaged 
with  preparations  for  the  storm  which  was 
impending  at  home  to  give  the  necessary 
attention  to  that  which  was  tearing  the  sis- 
ter island.  The  lords  justices  were  still 
dependent  on  their  own  resources,  while  a 
new  army  was  rising  around  them  which 
threatened  to  block  them  up  at  their  own 
doors.  Immediately  after  the  meeting  at 
Tara  the  lords  of  the  Pale  began  to  get 
together  the  means  of  resistance.  They 
at  once  appointed  lord  Gormanston  their 
general-in-chief,  Hugh  Byrne  was  made 
lieutenant-general,  and  the  earl  of  Fingal 
received  the  appointment  of  general  of  the 
horse.  At  the  same  time  every  barony  in 
Meath  was  charged  with  levying  and  main- 
taining a  certain  number  of  soldiers,  and 
captains  were  chosen  for  each  district.  Well 
concerted  measures  were  adopted  to  pro- 
vision the  army  from  the  pale,  and  the 
avenues  to  Dublin  were  blocked  up,  and  the 
farmers  strictly  forbidden  to  carry  their 
corn  thither.  Thus  was  the  capital  in 
danger  of  being  distressed  for  want  of  its 
usual  supply  of  provisions. 

Early  in  December  the  rebels  of  the  Pale 
established  themselves  in  considerable  num- 
bers at  Swords,  and  threatened  to  occupy 
Clontarf,  and  thence  impede  the  entrance  of 
supplies  into  Dublin  from  the  harbour. 
The  city  began  now  to  be  much  more 
straitly  encompassed,  the  rebels  possessing 
themselves  successively  of  the  various  towns 
and  villages  around.  The  soldiers  raised  by 
the  state  in  the  capital  or  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  consisted  either  of  Irish,  or 
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of  the  protestants  who  arrived  naked  and 
broken-spirited  from  the  districts  possessed 
by  the  insurgents.  The  former  deserted 
whenever  the  opportunity  offered,  and  the 
latter  had  hardly  yet  recovered  the  courage 
necessary  to  make  good  soldiers.  In  one  or 
two  instances  they  had  been  with  difficulty 
restrained  from  turning  their  backs  upon 
the  enemy.  Thus,  by  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, the  city  was  so  closely  blockaded  by 
land  that  even  the  army  dared  not  march  out 
to  a  distance  of  five  miles,  and  the  citizens 
had  no  intercourse  with  or  intelligence  from 
any  one  beyond  two  miles  from  the  city. 
Yet  the  rebels  had  friends  within  the  walls 
of  the  capital,  and  they  had  perfect  intelli- 
gence of  the  condition  of  the  city,  and  even 
of  the  private  designs  of  the  government. 
At  this  time  the  town  of  Swords,  to  the 
north,  only  seven  miles  from  Dublin,  was 
permanently  occupied  by  a  rebel  force  of 
two  thousand  men  under  Luke  Netterville, 
the  son  of  lord  Netterville,  who  had  his  ad- 
vanced posts  within  two  miles  of  the  city. 
On  the  west  another  force  of  two  thousand 
rebels  from  Carlow,  King's  County,  Kildare, 
and  other  parts,  under  Roger  Moore  and 
other  commanders,  occupied  Tassagard, 
Rathcoole,  and  other  villages,  at  about  the 
same  distance.  And  on  the  south  the  Clan 
Donnells,  O'Byrnes,  and  O'Tools,  had  come 
down  in  great  numbers  from  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  and  lodged  themselves  in  the 
castles  towards  the  sea-side,  and  in  the  vil- 
lages at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  little 
more  than  three  miles  from  the  walls  of  the 
capital. 

The  lords  justices  remained  quietly  under 
the  protection  of  the  castle,  and  contented 
themselves  with  writing  dispatches  to  Eng- 
land, to  urge  the  necessity  of  immediate 
relief.  They  were  now  busying  themselves 
with  what  appeared  to  be  a  much  more 
agreeable  task,  the  legal  conviction  and 
attainder  of  the  lords  and  gentlemen  already 
engaged  in  the  insurrection,  preparatory  to 
the  confiscation  of  their  estates;  and  they 
seem  to  have  thought  only  that  the  greater 
the  number  which  joined  in  the  rebellion  the 
more  extensive  would  be  the  forfeitures.  It  is 
probable  that  this  feeling  had  from  the  first 
hindered  them  from  employing  more  gentle 
means  of  retaining  them  in  or  bringing  them 
back  to  their  allegiance.  The  city  was 
exposed  during  this  time  to  continual 
alarms,  as  the  rebels  increased  in  numbers 
and  boldness.  The  whole  Pale  was  exposed 
to  their  depredations,  and  the  protestant 
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inhabitants  were  gradually  driven  from  their 
homes.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year  the 
rebels  of  Kildare  took  and  plundered  the 
town  of  Kilcullen,  and  committed  many 
barbarities  there,  and  on  the  3rd  of  January 
they  attacked  Castle  Dermod.  On  the  day 
last-mentioned  the  insurgents  of  Meath  cap- 
tured the  town  of  Navan.  When  the  news 
of  these  disasters  reached  Dublin,  the  dis- 
couragement of  the  citizens  had  already 
been  changed  to  rejoicing.  On  the  31st  of 
December,  after  long  and  anxious  expecta- 
tion, sir  Simon  Harcourt  landed  from  Eng- 
land, with  his  regiment  of  eleven  hundred 
men ;  and  he  brought  the  assurance  that  he 
would  be  speedily  followed  by  a  further 
reinforcement. 

The  Irish  government  now  assumed  a  lit- 
tle more  appearance  of  activity.  Towards 
the  middle  of  January  a  strong  force  was 
sent  out  under  Coote  and  Harcourt  to  dis- 
lodge the  rebels  from  their  position  at 
Swords,  and  they  were  defeated  with  con- 
siderable slaughter  ;  but  the  English  had  to 
lament  the  loss  of  one  of  their  officers,  sir 
Lorenzo  Gary,  a  younger  son  of  lord  Falk- 
land. The  orders  which  the  Irish  council 
had  given  to  their  commanders  were  "  to 
kill,  burn,  and  destroy,"  and  sir  Charles 
Coote  executed  them  with  merciless  seve- 
rity, laying  the  country  waste  wherever  he 
came.  The  earl  of  Ormond  exhibited  far 
more  humanity ;  yet,  while  the  government 
was  offended  at  his  moderation,  the  rebels 
still  complained  of  his  cruelty.  He  was  sent 
about  this  time  with  two  thousand  foot  and 
three  hundred  horse,  to  attack  the  rebels  in 
the  town  of  Naas,  their  head-quarters  in  the 
county  of  Kildare,  and  on  his  return  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  lord  Gormanston,  re- 
proaching him  with  cruelty  towards  the 
insurgents  who  had  fallen  into  his  power, 
and  threatening,  if  it  were  continued,  to 
retaliate  on  his  wife  and  family,  who  were 
prisoners.  Ormond  communicated  the  let- 
ter to  the  privy  council,  and  with  its  permis- 
sion wrote  a  reply,  in  which  he  reproached 
lord  Gormanston  with  his  disloyalty,  and 
vindicated  his  own  conduct,  declaring  his 
resolution  to  prosecute  the  rebels  with 
all  the  means  in  his  power  and  at  any 
hazard.  "  My  wife  and  children,"  he  said, 
"  are  in  your  power,  should  they  receive 
any  injury  from  men,  I  shall  never  revenge 
it  on  women  and  children.  This  would  be 
not  only  base  and  unchristian,  but  infinitely 
beneath  the  value  at  which  I  rate  my  wife 
and  children."  The  prisoners  whom  Ormond 


brought  back  to  Dublin,  met  with  a  harder 
fate  in  being  placed  at  the  mercy  of  Coote, 
as  governor  of  the  city,  in  which  office  he 
executed  martial  law  with  great  barbarity. 
Among  them  was  a  priest  named  Higgins, 
who  had  been  spared  at  Naas  on  account  of 
the  humanity  he  had  shown  towards  the 
English  when  the  rebels  took  possession  of 
that  town,  and  who  was  now  at  Dublin 
under  Ormond's  special  protection.  One 
morning  he  was  suddenly  seized  and,  with- 
out trial,  hanged,  by  order  of  sir  Charles 
Coote.  Ormond  immediately  proceeded  to 
the  council  to  expostulate,  but  the  only 
answer  he  received  was,  that  the  council  had 
given  Coote  a  general  authority  to  order 
such  executions,  without  in  each  case  refer- 
ring to  their  sanction,  and  that  they  had  no 
other  hand  in  the  matter  of  which  he  com- 
plained. Ormond,  angry  at  the  coldness 
with  which  the  matter  was  taken  up,  threat- 
ened, unless  they  made  him  atonement  for 
this  barbarous  act,  that  he  would  resign  his 
commission ;  but,  on  reflection,  thinking 
that  this  was  perhaps  the  very  step  they 
wished  him  to  take,  his  zeal  for  the  public 
service  gained  the  mastery  over  his  anger, 
and  he  retained  his  military  command. 

It  was  fortunate  that  during  all  this  time 
the  northern  rebels  lay  wasting  their 
strength  before  Drogheda,  for  had  they 
marched  to  Dublin  after  their  success  at 
Julian's-town  bridge,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  capital  would  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  But  they 
had  resolved  to  reduce  Drogheda  first,  and, 
to  the  joy  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  that 
place  still  held  out  under  sir  Henry  Tich- 
borne.  Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
rude  hordes  who  followed  the  standard  of 
sir  Phelim  O'Neill,  this  officer  and  his  small 
but  brave  garrison  continued  to  struggle 
against  their  continual  attacks,  as  well  as 
against  a  variety  of  privations.  On  St. 
Thomas's  eve  they  had  made  a  resolute  at- 
tempt to  take  the  town  by  storm,  but  they 
were  beaten  off  with  considerable  slaughter. 
During  the  first  days  of  the  new  year,  the 
garrison  made  frequent  excursions  against 
their  enemies,  and  gained  victories  which, 
if  of  little  importance  in  themselves,  contri- 
buted towards  keeping  up  the  courage  of 
the  besieged.  On  the  night  of  the  llth  of 
January,  the  rebels  taking  advantage  of  a 
dark  stormy  night,  made  an  attempt  to  enter 
the  town  by  surprise,  and  they  had  actually 
penetrated  into  the  streets,  when  the  garri- 
son took  the  alarm  and  drove  them  out.  Just 
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a  month  after  this,  on  the  1 1  th  of  February, 
Tichborne  obtained  a  signal  advantage  in 
an  engagement  with  a  large  body  of  the 
rebels.  On  the  21st  of  the  same  month, 
after  the  rebels  had  been  considerably  rein- 
forced, sir  Phelim  O'Neill  ordered  them  to 
the  walls  with  scaling  ladders  very  early  in 
the  morning,  before  the  soldiers  of  the  garri- 
son were  on  the  alert ;  and  they  had  planted 
their  ladders,  and  reached  the  top  of  the 
walls,  when  a  timely  discovery  brought 
Tichborne's  soldiers  to  their  posts,  and  thus 
Drogheda  was  again  saved. 

These  successes,  and  a  timely  supply  of 
men  and  provisions,  which  came  the  day 
after  the  defeat  of  the  at'tempts  to  scale  the 
walls,  encouraged  TichborneJto  further  en- 
terprises. On  the  27th  of  February,  while 
protecting  his  foragers,  he  defeated  the  re- 
bels with  considerable  slaughter  at  Julian's- 
town  bridge,  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
English  had  been  defeated  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  siege.  The  foraging  parties 
from  Drogheda  now  indeed  ranged  over  the 
country  to  a  distance  of  several  miles,  while 
Phelim  O'Neill,  who  was  evidently  as  defi- 
cient in  courage,  as  in  military  talent,  only 
exposed  his  army  to  be  beaten  in  detail,  by 
sending  small  parties  to  check  or  annoy  the 
foragers.  In  the  course  of  some  skirmishes 
on  the  first  of  March,  Phelim  was  reported 
to  have  fled  from  the  scene  of  conflict,  and 
crept  into  a  furze-bush  for  concealment. 
The  next  day  the  rebels  deserted  all  their 
posts  to  the  south  of  the  river  Boyne,  and 
left  the  country  open  between  Drogheda  and 
the  capital.  Other  successes  gained  by 
Tichborne  and  his  officers  during  the  few 
following  days,  compelled  O'Neill  gradually 
to  withdraw  his  forces  to  Dundalk. 

Meanwhile  a  second  reinforcement  from 
England  had  arrived  in  Dublin,  consisting 
of  fifteen  hundred  foot  and  four  hundred 
horse,  under  the  command  of  sir  Richard 
Grenville  and  colonel  George  Monk,  the 
same  who  was  subsequently  to  act  so  pro- 
minent a  part  in  the  history  of  the  English 
common  wealth.  Yet  the  lords  justices  still 
followed  their  old  policy,  and,  had  they  not 
been  forced  out  by  absolute  necessity,  the 
army  would  still  have  been  kept  inactive  in 
Dublin.  The  English  parliament  had  sent 
men  without  provision,  so  that  they  only 
added  at  the  moment  to  the  burthens  of  the 
state.  In  the  execution  of  their  improvi- 
dent severity,  all  the  districts  near  Dublin 
had  been  laid  waste ;  which  increased  the 
distress  of  the  garrison.  The  soldiers  began 
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to  desert  in  considerable  numbers  to  the 
rebels,  and  those  who  remained  became  mu- 
tinous, and  could  not  be  restrained  from  re- 
lieving their  distresses  by  plundering.  It 
was,  therefore,  found  necessary,  however 
displeasing  to  the  lords  justices,  to  give 
them  more  active  employment.  This  was 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital 
without  much  difficulty  ;  and,  among  other 
exploits,  the  earl  of  Ormond  was  sent  to 
drive  the  rebels  frem  a  position  they  occu- 
pied at  Kilsalaghen,  within  seven  miles  of 
Dublin,  with  orders  to  burn  and  destroy 
their  haunts,  and  kill  all  the  Irish  inhabitants 
capable  of  bearing  arms.  He  again  offended 
the  governors  by  the  lenity  with  which  he 
executed  their  orders.  The  army  called 
loudly  for  some  more  important  employment, 
and  the  commanders  urged  that  they  were 
sufficiently  strong  to  raise  the  siege  of  Dro- 
gheda. The  lords  justices,  still  averse  to  all 
vigorous  proceedings,  affected  to  fear  the 
numbers  and  unanimity  of  the  enemy,  and 
to  dread  the  consequences  of  a  defeat ;  and 
it  was  at  length  resolved,  not  to  proceed 
directly  to  Drogheda,  before  which  place 
the  main  forces  of  the  enemy  lay,  but  to 
try  the  effects  of  a  diversion  by  sending  a 
strong  force  towards  the  river  Boyne.  A 
force  of  three  thousand  foot,  and  five  hun- 
dred horse,  was  accordingly  sent  under  the 
earl  of  Ormond,  with  orders  to  prosecute 
the  rebels  with  fire  and  sword.  But  the 
earl's  commission  was  limited  by  unwise 
restrictions ;  he  was  to  return  at  the  end  of 
eight  days,  and  was  on  no  account  to  pass 
the  river  Boyne;  and  their  fears  that  he 
might  exceed  these  directions  were  so  great 
that,  after  he  had  received  his  orders,  they 
tried  in  vain  to  persuade  him  to  give  up  the 
command  of  the  expedition  to  sir  Simon 
Harcourt.  They  sent  still  more  impolitic 
orders  to  sir  Henry  Tichborne,  that  he 
should  adventure  no  farther  abroad  than  so 
as  he  might  return  the  same  day,  and  lodge 
in  safety  within  the  walls  of  Drogheda. 
These  directions  were  particularly  galling 
to  an  officer  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  suc- 
cesses, was  already  contemplating  greater 
exploits,  and  he  wrote  a  strong  remon- 
strance; upon  which,  he  says,  "I  was  left 
again  to  my  own  way  of  proceeding,  with  a 
grave  and  sound  advice  to  be  vigilant  and 
careful  in  all  my  undertakings." 

Ormond  marched  towards  the  Boyne  at 
the  beginning  of  March,  just  at  the  moment 
of  sir  Henry  Tichborne's  successes  against 
the  rebels  before  Drogheda,  and  it  was  his 
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approach  which  decided  O'Neill  on  the  5th 
of  Marcli  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  town  and 
retire  precipitately  to  the  north.  When  the 
earl  heard  of  his  flight,  he  sent  the  news  in 
haste  to  the  lords  justices,  representing  to 
them  the  necessity  of  a  vigorous  pursuit  of  the 
rebels,  before  they  had  time  to  recover  from 
their  consternation,  and  desiring  for  this  pur- 
pose that  his  commission  might  be  enlarged, 
and  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  continue 
his  march  to  Newry.  The  lords  justices 
seemed  disappointed  at  the  turn  which  affairs 
had  taken ;  for,  without  condescending  to  give 
any  reasons  for  the  strange  determination 
they  had  taken,  they  merely  repeated  their 
positive  orders  not  to  pass  the  Boyne. 
When  he  arrived  at  Drogheda,  and  had  con- 
ferred with  Tichborne  and  his  officers,  the 
eail  was  more  convinced  than  ever  that  the 
favourable  moment  had  arrived  for  striking 
a  decisive  blow  against  the  rebels  of  the 
north,  and  he  made  a  new  attempt  to  obtain 
from  the  lords  justices  an  enlargement  of  his 
commission.  Still,  however,  they  refused  to 
listen  to  his  reasons,  and  he  was  forced 
to  comply  with  their  order  to  return  to 
Dublin. 

After  his  departure,  the  rebels,  as  much 
surprised  at  his  retreat  as  they  had  been  at 
his  sudden  advance,  recovered  their  courage, 
collected  their  forces,  and  again  threatened 
Drogheda.  But  sir  Henry  Tichborne,  who 
felt  that  he  was  left  more  to  his  own  discre- 
tion, and  who  had  been  reinforced  with 
five  hundred  men,  left  him  by  the  earl  of 
Ormond,  proceeded  to  act  against  his  ene- 
mies with  the  greatest  activity.  Within  the 
space  of  a  few  days  he  dislodged  the  rebels 
from  Slane  and  burnt  the  town,  gained  a 
considerable  victory  beyond  that  place,  and 
took  the  more  important  town  of  Atherdee. 
Then,  by  a  bold  movement,  he  suddenly 
presented  himself  before  Dundalk,  and,  con- 
trary to  the  expectation  of  all,  drove  Phelim 
O'Neill  and  a  large  force  of  rebels  out  of 
that  town.  Having  drawn  up  his  troops  in 
the  market-place,  he  (Tichborne)  tells  us 
he  "  caused  the  quarter-masters  to  divide 
the  town  into  quarters,  proportionable 
to  the  companies  of  horse  and  foot ;  and 
what  booty  was  in  any  quarter,  that  I  left 
to  the  officers  and  soldiers  that  were  quar- 
tered in  it,  by  a  proportionable  dividend 
amongst  them,  whereby  the  confusion  and 
contention  about  pillaging  was  taken  away, 
and  I  had  the  soldiers  in  a  readiness  to  ans- 
wer the  rebels'  motion  and  attempts,  who 
rumoured  great  words,  and  still  swarmed 
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very  thick  in  those  parts.  The  number  of 
the  slain  I  looked  not  after,  but  there  was 
little  mercy  shown  in  those  times." 

When  the  news  of  this  unexpected  exploit 
reached  Dublin,  the  lords  justices  were 
astonished  at  Tichborne's  boldness,  and, 
although  they  could  not  refuse  him  the 
praise  which  his  action  merited,  they  fol- 
lowed their  old  unaccountable  policy,  and, 
apprehending,  as  they  pretended,  that  he 
was  "  engaged  into  too  imminent  danger,1' 
sent  him  "  advice  to  abandon  the  place. 
But  Tichborne  rejected  this  advice,  and 
finding,  as  he  tells  us,  "  the  town  to  be 
of  importance  for  the  service,  I  neither 
thought  it  fit  nor  honourable  to  do  so,  ex- 
cept I  received  a  positive  command  and 
direction  to  that  purpose ;  for  I  was  confi- 
dent to  hold  it  against  all  the  rebels'  forces 
that  durst  appear  before  it ;  besides,  I  con- 
ceived the  ten  thousand  Scots  would  not  be 
idle  when  they  should  hear  that  I  was  ad- 
vanced so  far  northward,  with  a  handful  of 
men  in  comparison  with  their  numbers." 

The  rebel  forces,  indeed,  soon  began  to 
show  themselves  in  imposing  numbers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dundalk,  and  kept  Tich- 
borne and  his  soldiers  in  continual  action. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  he  "took  Toby 
Guinne,  an  especial  favourite  of  sir  Phelim 
O'Neill,  prisoner;  this  man,"  Tichborne 
says,  "  had  been  bred  amongst  us,  and  mar- 
ried to  an  Englishman's  daughter,  but  now 
a  degenerated,  active  and  notorious  rebel ; 
in  which  respect,  notwithstanding  many 
promises  of  large  ransom  or  exchanges,  I 
caused  him  to  be  presently  hanged  in  the 
sight  of  sir  Phelim  O'Neill  and  his  battal- 
ions." On  another  occasion  he  marched 
along  the  strand  to  Carlingford,  and  took 
possession  of  that  town,  which  had  been 
fired  and  deserted  by  the  rebels  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Scots  to  Newry,  where  they 
had  now  arrived,  and  whither  sir  Henry 
Tichborne  was  invited  to  confer  with  lord 
Conway  and  Monroe,  on  the  projected  expe- 
dition against  Armagh  and  the  other  strong 
holds  of  O'Neill ;  but  their  plans  were  soon 
abandoned,  and  the  Scottish  army,  having 
nearly  consumed  its  provisions,  returned  to 
its  old  quarters  in  the  north.  Tichborne 
quaintly  tells  us,  in  his  history  of  this  siege, 
that,  "  sir  Phelim  O'Neill  and  his  partisans 
grew  very  jolly  upon  the  Scots'  return,  and 
persuaded  themselves  of  doing  great  matters 
against  me,  but  their  courage  proved  to  be 
only  in  words,  for  I  drew  forth  for  some 
days  together  into  a  convenient  field  near 
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unto  them  ;  but  finding  that  they  did  only 
put  themselves  in  arms,  and  would  no  more 
now  than  formerly  forsake  their  strength  to 
draw  into  equality  of  ground,  notwithstand- 
ing their  advantage  of  numbers,  I  concluded 
they  were  in  another  sort  to  be  dealt  with ; 
and  from  thenceforth,  for  the  most  part,  I  fell 
every  other  morning  into  their  quarters,  and 
continued  these  visitations  for  several  weeks 
together,  with  the  slaughter  of  very  many  of 
them,  especially  the  new  plantation  in  the 
county  of  Monaghan,  and  at  the  taking  in 
of  Harry  O'Neill's  house  in  the  Fews;  inso- 
much that  by  this  course,  and  the  like  acted 
often  by  the  garrison  of  Drogheda,  there  was 
neither  man  nor  beast  to  be  found  in  sixteen 
miles  between  the  two  towns  of  Drogheda 
and  Dundalk  ;  nor  on  the  other  side  of  Dun- 
dalk,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  nearer 
than  Carrick-ma-cross,  a  strong  pile  twelve 
miles  distant." 


During  the  period  of  this  desultory  war- 
fare, sir  Henry  Tichborne  carefully  re- 
paired and  strengthened  the  fortifications  of 
Dundalk,  and  he  thus  placed  a  very  impor- 
tant town,  which  the  lords  justices  had 
urged  him  to  desert,  in  an  efficient  state  of 
defence,  and  provisioned  it  from  the  sur- 
rounding country.  So  much  had  this  brave 
officer  been  neglected,  in  spite  of  the  impor- 
tance which  the  Irish  government  placed  in 
the  preservation  of  Drogheda,  that  he 
assures  us  that  during  above  seven  months, 
provisions  only  sufficient  for  five  weeks  had 
been  sent  him,  and  that  during  the  remain- 
ing period  his  army  had  been  obliged  to 
subsist  on  preys  taken  from  the  enemy. 
Towards  the  summer  of  1642,  the  two  towns 
of  Drogheda  and  Dundalk  were  partially 
relieved  from  their  apprehensions,  and  Tich- 
borne was  called  to  Dublin  to  advise  and 
take  part  in  other  military  expeditions. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  SCOTTISH  ARMY  IN  ULSTER;  ARREST  OF  THE  EARL  OF  ANTRIM  ;  ARRIVAL  OP 

OWEN  O'NEIL. 


HE  war  was  now  car- 
ried on  in  different 
parts  of  Ireland  so  to- 
tally independent  and 
unconnected,  that  we 
can  only  understand 
the  progress  of  affairs 
by  tracing  it  in  each 
province,  separately 
from  the  rest.  This  was  especially  the  case 
with  regard  to  Ulster,  where  the  authority 
of  sir  Phelim  O'Neill  was  still  supported  by 
the  ancient  respect  of  the  Irish  of  the  north 
for  his  family;  but  his  pride,  his  insolence, 
and  his  cruelty,  had  disgusted  the  leaders  of 
rebellion  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  who  seem 
to  have  held  little  communication  with  him. 
During  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  1642  he 
was  occupied  almost  solely  in  the  siege  of 
Drogheda,  and  his  head-quarters  were  either 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town  or  at 
Dundalk,  until  he  was  driven  out  of  the 
latter  place  by  the  garrison  of  Drogheda,  in 
the  latter  part  of  April.  The  capture  of 
this  important  town,  however,  was  facili- 
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tated  by  other  circumstances,  with  which, 
it  would  appear,  that  sir  Henry  Tichborne 
and  the  lords  justices  were  at  that  moment 
unacquainted. 

The  excitement  caused  in  England  by  the 
news  of  the  Irish  rebellion  had  not  abated, 
for  it  was  kept  up  by  the  continual  adminis- 
tration of  new  incentives;  but,  after  much 
talk  and  ostentation,  little  had  been  actually 
done  towards  rendering  assistance  to  the 
English  cause  in  the  sister  island.  The  king 
and  the  parliament,  between  whom  the 
breach  was  every  day  widening,  endeavoured 
to  throw  upon  each  other  the  blame  of  the 
delay;  but  at  length  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded with  the  Scots,  by  which  they  under- 
took to  send  a  powerful  body  of  forces  into 
Ireland.  The  Scottish  commissioners  madi 
an  express  stipulation,  that  when  the  firsi 
division  of  the  Scottish  force  landed  in 
Ulster,  they  were  to  be  put  in  possession  o! 
the  town  and  castle  of  Carrickfergus,  and 
that  when  the  whole  force  they  agreed  to 
send,  which  was  to  consist  of  ten  thousand 
men,  had  arrived,  the  town  and  castle  o! 
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Coleraine  were  also  to  be  placed  in  their 
hands,  and  their  generals  were  to  have  the 
sole  and  uncontrolled  conduct  of  the  war  in 
the  north.  The  king  is  said  to  have  sub- 
mitted reluctantly  to  those  conditions. 

The  first  detachment  of  the  Scottish 
forces,  amounting  to  two  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  Robert 
Monroe,  landed  at  Carrickfergus  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  were  immediately 
joined  by  most  of  the  provincial  forces  of 
the  neighbouring  county,  amounting  to 
eighteen  hundred  foot,  and  seven  troops  of 
cavalry,  commanded  by  lord  Conway.  It 
was  the  knowledge  of  the  arrival  of  these 
troops  which  discouraged  the  rebels,  and 
facilitated  the  entry  of  sir  Henry  Tichborne 
into  Dundalk;  and  he  had  not  been  long 
in  possession  of  it  when  he  received  the 
welcome  intelligence  that  the  combined 
forces  from  Carrickfergus  were  in  full  inarch 
towards  Newry.  The  Irish  upon  this  de- 
serted Carlingford,  which  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  sir  Henry  Tichborne,*  and  other 
posts,  and  retreated  to  their  old  head 
quarters  at  Newry,  which  they  abandoned 
immediately,  and  fell  back  upon  Armagh. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  of  April  the  army 
commanded  by  Monroe  and  lord  Conway 
were  in  possession  of  Newry. 

The  wild  undisciplined  soldiery  of  sir 
Phelim  O'Neill,  with  the  usual  instability 
of  the  Irish  levies,  shrunk  from  the  first 
appearance  of  danger.  Their  chief  saw  that 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  hold  Armagh 
against  the  Scottish  and  English  forces  who 
were  now  on  their  march  against  him,  and 
he  resolved  to  abandon  it;  but  he  gave  vent 
to  his  rage  and  mortification  in  new  atroci- 
ties against  the  protestants.  In  his  flight 
from  Duudalk  his  troops  had,  often  by  his 

*  "  About  this  time  I  had  the  news  of  the  Scots 
coming  towards  Newry;  and  the  next  day  I  drew 
my  foot  upon  the  strand  towards  Carlingford,  that 
the  rebels'  scouts  might  discern  them  marching, 
though  I  had  no  intention  to  leave  Dundalk  naked, 
in  the  view  of  sir  Phelim  O'Neill  and  his  rebel  com- 
panions on  the  other  side  :  but  taking  the  horse  with 
me,  and  giving  order  to  the  foot  to  return,  as  soon  as 
I  was  out  of  sight,  I  went  straight  to  Carlingford, 
with  intention  to  summon  the  place,  which  I  be- 
lieved upon  their  scout's  report  of  my  foot  following 
after  me,  would  occasion  them  to  surrender  on  easy 
conditions;  but  it  appeared  their  terror  was  too 
great  to  abide  our  coming,  for,  drawing  near,  I  saw 
the  town  on  fire,  and  hastening  thither  a  party  of  my 
horse,  they  overtook  a  sea  captain  and  some  of  his 
men  in  the  street  running  into  the  castle,  believing 
us  to  be  of  the  rcb;  Is,  which  when  they  found  other- 
I  wise,  it  was  much  to  their  contentment.  From  this 


immediate  orders,  committed  many  barbari- 
ties on  the  unfortunate  English  who  hap- 
pened to  remain  in  their  power.  Many  had 
remained  at  and  about  Armagh,  under 
O'Neill's  protection.  These  he  now  ordered 
to  be  collected  together,  under  pretence 
that  they  were  to  be  safely  conducted 
to  Coleraine,  under  the  escort  of  one  of 
the  most  barbarous  of  his  officers,  Manns 
O'Kane,  who  murdered  them  all  on  their 
way.  Most  of  the  English  in  the  surround- 
ing districts  underwent  the  same  fate.  In 
the  parish  of  Killaman  there  were  forty- 
eight  protestant  families,  who  had  remained 
under  protection  since  the  beginning  of  the 
rebellion,  and  these  were  now  all  massacred. 
At  last,  having  plundered  Armagh,  and 
murdered  and  drowned  as  many,  it  was  re- 
ported, as  five  hundred  of  its  inhabitants, 
young  and  old,  and  of  both  sexes,  he  set 
fire  to  the  town  and  the  cathedra],  and  re- 
tired to  Charlemont,  carrying  with  him  some 
of  the  protestants  more  advanced  in  age, 
who,  however,  were  soon  afterwards  put  to 
death.-)  These  were  some  of  the  last  atroci- 
ties of  this  kind  perpetrated  by  the  unfeeling 
chieftain,  for  his  power  was  fast  approaching 
towards  an  end. 

O'Neill  was  preparing  to  desert  the  strong 
fortress  of  Charlemont  at  the  first  approach 
of  his  enemies;  for  he  had  not  sufficient 
ammunition  to  defend  it,  and  he  was  already 
deserted  by  many  of  his  followers,  who 
sought  refuge  in  the  fastnesses  of  Tyrone. 
Even  some  of  the  more  distinguished  of 
the  rebel  chiefs  abandoned  their  houses 
and  concealed  themselves  in  diiferent  re- 
treats. But  they  were  again  relieved  by 
the  extraordinary  inactivity  of  their  enemies. 
Monroe  is  supposed  to  have  had  his  secret 
instructions,  which  hindered  him  from  pur- 
captain  I  understood  that  lying  with  his  ship  in  the 
harbour  to  attend  the  Scots  motion  with  necessaries, 
that  that  morning  the  town  and  castle  were  hastily 
fired  by  the  inhabitants  themselves,  and  they  all  tied 
into  the  mountains;  and  that  an  English  woman  or 
two  that  had  escaped  the  general  slaughter,  were 
gotten  into  the  castle,  had  hindered  the  fire  in  what 
they  could,  and  wafted  him  thither,  where  he  came, 
and  found  the  state  of  things  to  be  as  I  then  found 
them.  I  wished  him  to  make  the  best  advantage  of 
wlmt  Oe  rebels  had  left  behind,  and  to  secure  the 
castle  with  a  guard,  until  I  could  send  a  captain  of 
foot  to  take  it  into  his  charge,  having  no  other  than 
horse  with  me  at  that  time.  This  he  undertook  to 
do,  and  performed  it  accordingly." — Sir  Henry 
Tii'Jihornc'fi  diary  of  the  siege  of  Droyhcda. 

t  See  the  deposition  of  Captain  Parker,  in  the  ex- 
amination before  the  commissioners  at  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  16'43. 
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suing  the  insurgents.  The  English  officers 
urged  him  to  seize  the  advantage  of  their 
general  consternation,  and  attack  them 
vigorously  before  they  should  have  recov- 
ered from  their  terror.  They  represented 
the  great  service  which  the  sudden  sup- 
pression of  the  northern  rebels  would  be 
to  the  government,  by  enabling  him  to 
march  to  the  assistance  of  the  English  who 
were  already  hard  pressed  in  the  south. 
But  Monroe  pleaded  want  of  provisions,  and 
after  having  so  far  imitated  the  policy  of 
sir  Phelim  O'Neill  as  to  cause  sixty  men 
and  eighteen  women  to  be  put  to  death  at 
Newry,  he  left  three  hundred  men  as  a  gar- 
rison in  that  town,  and  returned  to  Carrick- 
fergus.  There  the  Scots  employed  them- 
selves for  two  months  in  ravaging  the 
adjacent  districts,  and  exporting  vast  herds 
of  stolen  cattle  to  Scotland. 

The  only  exploit  performed  by  Monroe 
during  that  period  was  one  which  conferred 
still  less  honour  on  his  name.  The  earl  of 
Antrim,  who  had  acted  so  unskilful  a  part 
in  the  events  preceding  the  outbreak  of  this 
rebellion,  was  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the 
English  parliament,  and,  as  some  of  his  secret 
negotiations  had  perhaps  come  to  light,  they 
probably  expected  that  they  could  extort 
from  him  confessions  which  might  implicate 
the  king.  He  was  at  this  time  living  in 
retirement  in  his  castle  of  Dunluce.  Mon- 
roe made  a  military  excursion  into  the 
county  of  Antrim,  under  pretence  of  pur- 
suing the  rebels,  none  of  whom  made  their 
appearance,  and  he  invited  himself  to  Dun- 
luce  castle.  He  was  hospitably  received  by 
the  earl  at  his  table,  but  the  meal  was  no 
sooner  over  than  the  Scottish  commander 
gave  a  signal  to  his  followers,  upon  which 
they  made  the  earl  their  prisoner,  seized 
upon  his  castle,  and  took  possession  of  all 
his  houses  and  estates. 

During  the  inaction  of  the  Scots  the 
rebels  began  to  leave  their  retreats  and 
recover  their  courage,  and  O'Neill  soon 
found  himself  again  at  the  head  of  his 
forces.  To  use  sir  Henry  Tichborne's 
quaint  phrase,  the  northern  chieftain  and 
his  followers  became  very  "jolly"  on  the 
disappearance  of  the  Scots,  and,  when  they 
found  that  there  was  none  but  the  English 
of  Ulster  to  oppose  them,  they  thought  that 
they  were  already  masters  of  the  north. 
But  O'Neill  had  no  sooner  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  than  he  was  encoun- 
tered between  Cohraine  and  Londonderry 
by  a  strong  force  under  two  English  officers, 
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sir  Robert  and  sir  William  Stewart,  and 
after  an  unusually  obstinate  engagement  the 
Irish  were  put  to  flight  with  a  loss  of  five 
hundred  slain,  many  wounded,  and  a  number 
of  prisoners.  It  was  reported  that  in  this 
battle,  which  was  fought  in  the  month  of 
June,  the  English  captured  sir  Phelim 
O'Neill's  private  trunk,  and  that  they  found 
in  it  a  crown  with  which  the  ambitious 
chieftain  had  already  caused  himself  privately 
to  be  installed  prince  of  Ulster.  The 
English  of  the  northern  province  were  eager 
to  follow  up  this  signal  success,  but  they 
were  still  too  weak  to  do  it  effectually,  and 
Monroe  refused  to  assist  them.  Some  of 
the  English  officers  were  provoked  at  the 
indifference  shown  towards  them  by  the 
Scottish  commander,  and  they  determined 
to  carry  on  the  war  with  their  own  resources, 
and  had  already  captured  several  forts  from 
the  rebels,  when  a  stop  was  put  to  their 
operations  by  a  mandate  from  the  earl  of 
Lieven,  who  was  now  preparing  to  embark 
with  the  remainder  of  the  Scottish  forces, 
and  had  already  assumed  the  chief  military 
command  in  Ulster.  He  had  probably  heard 
of  the  progress  of  the  English  officers,  and 
suspected  them  as  royalists,  and  he  sent 
positiye  orders  that  no  man  should  besiege 
any  place,  or  station  a  garrison  in  any  town 
in  Ulster,  but  by  permission  of  the  Scottish 
commanders. 

Their  continued  ill  success  had,  however, 
now  so  discouraged  the  insurgents,  and  their 
resources  were  reduced  so  low,  that  their 
leaders  were  gradually  relinquishing  their 
last  hopes  of  success.  In  the  month  of 
July,  when  Monroe  began  to  show  some 
intention  of  recommencing  active  operations, 
a  council  of  the  Irish  confederates  was  held, 
in  which  it  was  determined  to  abandon  a 
cause  that  appeared  desperate,  and  to  seek 
refuge  from  the  rage  of  their  enemies  in 
foreign  lands.  At  this  moment  their  cour- 
age was  suddenly  raised  by  the  intelligence 
that  Owen  O'Neill,  the  man  who  had  been 
for  some  time  looked  to  as  the  only  leader 
capable  of  saving  his  country,  had  unex- 
pectedly landed  in  the  county  of  Donegal, 
and  that  he  had  brought  with  him  a  hundred 
officers  and  a  considerable  supply  of  arms 
and  ammunition.  A  body  of  the  Irish  forces 
of  Ulster  was  immediately  sent  to  escort  the 
new  general  to  Charlemont,  where  he  was 
unanimously  chosen  by  the  northerns  head 
and  leader  of  their  confederacy,  and  sir 
Phelim  O'Neill  lost  his  power  and  impor- 
tance. 
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Owen  O'Neill  was  an  officer  who  had 
seen  much  active  service  on  the  continent, 
and  in  addition  to  his  experience  as  a  soldier, 
he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  that  dis- 
cernment and  foresight  which  enabled  him 
to  see  the  errors  of  the  past  and  to  prepare 
for  the  future.  While  he  did  everything  to 
raise  the  spirit  of  the  insurgents,  he  not  only 
spoke  strongly  in  detestation  of  their  pre- 
vious barbarities  and  excesses,  but  he  took 
all  opportunities  of  disgracing  and  punishing 
those  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
them.  He  is  even  said  to  have  burnt  the 
houses  of  some  who  were  more  notoriously 
guilty,  and  to  have  declared  openly  that  he 
would  rather  join  with  the  English  than 
suffer  such  wretches  to  escape  punishment. 
He  then  proceeded  to  collect  and  discipline 
his  forces,  and  to  make  preparations  for  the 
defence  of  Charlemont,  where  he  expected 
soon  to  be  besieged. 

All  this  time   the    Scottish   forces    still 
remained  inactive,  and  the  English  in  the 
north  were  forbidden  to  act.     In  the  month 
of  August,   the    earl   of  Lieven   at   length 
arrived     in     person,     bringing     with     him 
the  complement  of  the  Scottish  army,  which 
was   now   increased   to   ten   thousand  men, 
and  the  whole  forces,  Scots  and  English,  in 
Ulster  under  the  sole  command  of  Lieven, 
amounted  to  twenty  thousand  foot  and  one 
thousand  horse,  an  army  against  which  the 
Irish  confederates  could  have  no  hopes  of 
contending.       Not    long    after   his   arrival, 
Lieven  drew   together  his   Scottish  forces, 
crossed  the  river  Bann,  and  advanced  into 
the  county  of  Tyrone.     There  he  encamped 
without  meeting  with  any  serious  opposition, 
and  he  began  by  sending  a  letter  to  Owen 
O'Neill,  in  which  he  expressed  his  concern 
that  a  man  of  his  reputation  should  come  to 
Ireland  as  an  abettor  of  treason  and  rebel- 
lion.    O'Neill  made  a  brief  and  somewhat 
dry  answer,  the  purport  of  which  was  that 
he  had  better  reason  for  coming  to  the  relief 
of  his  country,  than  Lieven  could  plead  for 
inarching  into    England   against   his   king. 
At  the   conclusion  of  this  fruitless  corres- 
pondence, the  Scottish  commander,  instead 
of  continuing  his  march,  retired  quietly  to 
his  old  post.     There  he  gave  up  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  to  Monroe,  and  returned 
to  Scotland,  after  having  warned  Monroe  to 
expect  a  total   overthrow,  if  Owen  O'Neill 
should  once  collect  an  army.     Monroe  re- 
mained inactive ;  and,  the  civil  war  in  Eng- 
land having  now  broken  out,  the  Scottish 
and  English  forces  in  Ireland  were  entirely 


neglected;  and,  without  supplies  of  any  kind, 
they  were  soon  obliged  to  struggle  with  the 
miseries  of  nakedness  and  famine  in  their 
respective  quarters,  while  Owen  O'Neill 
continued  to  form  his  soldiers  without  inter- 
ruption. The  insurgents  again  raised  their 
heads  in  every  part  of  Ireland,  took  many 
of  the  strong  places  which  had  previously 
been  possessed  by  the  English,  were  masters 
of  the  open  country,  and,  in  spite  of  a  few 
defeats  which  had  little  influence  on  the 
fate  of  the  war,  they  began  to  confine  the 
English  garrisons  within  narrower  bounds. 

The  insurgents  of  Ulster  could  impute 
the  extraordinary  conduct  of  the  Scots  to 
no  other  cause  but  cowardice,  and  their  self- 
confidence  was  now  again  raised  to  an  ex- 
traordinary height.  In  the  midst  of  their 
joy,  they  received  a  new  subject  for  exul- 
tation in  the  arrival  of  large  supplies 
from  Dunkirk,  from  whence  Owen  O'Neill 
had  previously  set  sail.  Two  vessels  laden 
with  arms  and  ammunition  first  arrived  at 
Wexford,  which  place  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  rebels ;  and  they  were  soon  followed 
by  a  ship  of  war,  attended  by  two  frigates 
and  six  transport-ships,  the  latter  bringing 
ordnance  for  battery,  field  pieces  and  other 
warlike  stores,  with  five  hundred  officers 
and  a  considerable  number  of  engineers. 
With  this  armament  came  colonel  Thomas 
Preston,  a  brother  of  lord  Gormanston, 
and  a  soldier  of  experience  and  reputation, 
who  soon  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  war. 
Within  a  very  short  period  twelve  other 
vessels,  fitted  put  at  Nantes,  St.  Maloes, 
and  Rochelle,  arrived  with  further  supplies 
of  artillery,  arms,  and  ammunition,  with  a 
considerable  number  of  Irish  officers  and 
veteran  soldiers  discharged  from  the  French 
service  by  cardinal  Richelieu.  Thus  were 
verified  all  the  apprehensions  entertained  by 
Wentworth  and  others,  that  the  recruits 
which  Spain  and  other  foreign  powers  had 
been  allowed  to  draw  from  Ireland  would  be 
taught  the  art  of  war  to  return  and  exercise 
it  against  the  English  rulers.  This  sudden 
part  taken  secretly  by  France  in  the  war  in 
Ireland,  at  the  moment  when  open  war  had 
been  proclaimed  between  king  and  parlia- 
ment in  England,  gave  great  alarm  to  the 
latter,  who  now  saw  the  Irish  insurgents 
fully  supplied  with  arms  and  every  other 
necessary,  and  even  masters  of  the  sea,  so 
as  to  be  enabled  to  intercept  the  small  sup- 
plies which  they  were  able  to  send  to  the 
English  army.  Moreover,  the  country  from 
which  the  assistance  came,  and  the  moment 
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chosen  to  send  it,  were  calculated  to  throw 
new  suspicions  upon  the  king's  secret  con- 
duct with  regard  to  Ireland. 

The  Irish  leaders  had  hitherto  acted 
without  much  unity  of  plan  or  purpose, 
and  the  effect  of  their  disunion  was  ap- 
parent in  all  their  proceedings.  To  remedy 
the  inconveniences  arising  from  this  circum- 
stance, they  were  now  occupied  in  a  grand 
scheme  of  establishing  a  central  power,  so  as 
to  unite  the  whole  Irish  people  in  their 
great  strugle,  and  to  enforce  a  uniform  obe- 
dience throughout  the  island.  It  was  the 
clergy  who  came  forward  to  effect  this  great 
work,  and,  though  commenced  with  modera- 
tion, it  soon  took  a  character  too  decidedly 
ecclesiastical.  O'Neill,  the  popish  primate, 
had  first  collected  his  clergy  to  a  synod  at 
Kells,  in  which  it  was  resolved  that  the 
war  in  which  the  Irish  were  then  engaged 
was  "a  pious  and  lawful  war,"  and  all 
persons  were  exhorted  to  unite  in  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  some  constitutions  were 
set  forth  against  "murderers,  plunderers,  and 
usurpers  of  other  men's  estates."  This  meet- 
ing was  followed  in  May  by  a  general  synod 
of  all  the  catholic  bishops  and  clergy  of 
Ireland,  which  was  held  at  Kilkenny,  and 
passed  acts  of  a  more  solemn  character. 
They  again  began  with  a  general  declara- 
tion of  the  justice  and  lawfulness  of  their 
cause,  which  they  described  as  a  war  main- 
tained by  the  catholics  against  sectaries  and 
puritans,  for  defence  of  the  catholic  religion, 
the  king's  prerogative,  the  honour  and  safety 
of  the  queen  and  royal  issues,  the  conser- 
vation of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Ireland, 
and  the  safety  of  their  own  lives  and  for- 
tunes. To  counteract  any  inconvenience  that 
might  arise  from  this  acknowledgment  of 
the  king's  authority,  they  disclaimed  all  be- 
lief or  acceptance  of  any  letters  or  procla- 
mations published  in  the  king's  name,  until 
their  own  agents  should  be  assured  of  his 
real  will  and  intentions.  They  directed 
that  all  their  confederates  should  bind  them- 
selves by  an  oath  of  association,  and  they 
denounced  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  all  who  should  refuse  to  take  it  as 
well  as  against  not  only  all  who  assisted 
the  enemy,  but  all  who  remained  neuter, 
and  against  all  who  should  invade  the  pos- 
sessions of  any  catholic;  or  of  any  Irish 
protestant  not  an  adversary  to  their  cause. 
We  trace  through  the  acts  of  these  men  an 
extraordinary  anxiety  to  unite  together  the 
whole  native  population  of  Ireland.  By  one 
of  their  constitutions,  they  forbade  all  dis- 
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ti  notions  and  comparisons  between  the  old 
and  new  Irish ;  and  in  order  to  throw  more 
discredit  on  the  excesses  which  the  troops  of 
the  parliament,  to  whom  and  to  all  royal- 
ists they  applied  the  general  title  of  puritans, 
were  likely  to  indulge,  they  directed  that 
in  every  province  registers  should  be  kept 
of  all  the  cruelties  and  murders  committed 
by  the  puritans,  while  they  also  denounced 
their  ecclesiastical  censures  on  those  of  their 
own  people  who  should  commit  similar 
barbarities.  It  was  ordained  at  the  same 
time  that  there  should  be  provincial  councils 
composed  of  clergy  and  laity,  and  that  a 
general  national  council  should  be  formed, 
to  which  the  others  were  to  be  subordinate ; 
that  the  assembly  should  send  ambassadors 
to  foreign  potentates,  who  were  especially 
to  solicit  the  assistance  of  the  pope,  the 
emperor,  and  the  king  of  France.  The  catho- 
lic nobility  and  gentry  who  were  residing 
at  Kilkenny,  or  who  had  come  thither  on 
this  occasion,  joined  willingly  in  this  at- 
tempt at  political  organization,  and  they 
united  with  the  clergy  in  drawing  up  the 
oath  of  association,  and  in  naming  the 
members  of  the  supreme  council,  of  which 
lord  Mountgarret  was  chosen  president. 
Before  separating,  this  synod  appointed  a 
general  assembly  of  the  whole  Irish  nation, 
laity  as  well  as  clergy,  to  meet  at  Kilkenny 
in  the  ensuing  month  of  October. 

Accordingly,  at  the  appointed  time,  this 
convention,  which  was  to  exercise  so  im- 
portant an  influence  on  the  future  fortunes 
of  Ireland,  commenced  its  deliberation.  Tc 
the  popish  lords,  prelates,  and  clergy,  were 
added  popish  deputies  from  the  counties 
and  principal  towns,  precisely  as  though 
they  were  to  assemble  in  the  national  par- 
liament; and  indeed,  although  they  all  sat 
in  the  same  chamber,  they  were  divided,  as 
in  parliament,  into  two  houses,  one  composed 
of  temporal  peers  and  prelates,  the  other  of 
the  representatives  of  counties  and  cities. 
As  if  aware  of  the  light  in  which  this  pro- 
ceeding might  be  viewed  by  their  enemies, 
they  commenced  with  an  affected  protest 
that  their  assembly  was  not  intended  to  be 
considered  as  a  parliament,  which  could  only 
be  convened  by  the  king's  writ,  but  that  it 
was  merely  a  general  meeting  for  the  regu- 
lation of  their  affairs  until  the  present 
troubles  should  be  settled.  Still  they 
continued  to  imitate  parliamentary  forms. 
Patrick  Darcy,  an  eminent  lawyer  who  had 
been  driven  into  violent  opposition  by  the 
persecutions  of  lord  Wentworth,  took  his 
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place  bare-headed  on  a  stool,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  judges,  and  as  the  speaker  of  the 
upper  house;  while  Nicholas  Plunkett,  ano- 
ther of  the  recusant  leaders,  was  chosen 
speaker  of  the  commons.  The  lords  had  a 
place  of  retirement  for  their  private  consul- 
tations, and  their  resolutions  were  com- 
municated by  Darcy  to  the  commons;  and 
such  of  the  clergy  as  were  not  admitted  into 
the  house  of  lords,  sat  apart  as  a  convocation, 
and  deliberated  on  the  affairs  and  interests 
of  the  church. 

In  all  their  proceedings,  the  assembly  at 
Kilkenny  continued  to  make  a  difference 
between  the  king,  to  whom  they  made  a 
profession  of  loyalty,  and  the  English 
government,  which  they  set  at  defiance. 
They  declared  first  their  resolution  to  main- 
tain the  rights  and  immunities  of  the  Roman 
catholic  church.  They  professed  to  accept 
as  their  rule  of  government  the  common  law 
of  England  and  the  statutes  of  Ireland,  so 
far  as  they  were  not  contrary  to  the  Roman 
catholic  faith,  or  inconsistent  with  their  own 
liberties.  They  commanded  all  persons  to 
bear  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  king  and  to 
maintain  his  just  prerogatives;  but  they 
utterly  denied  and  renounced  the  authority 
of  the  Irish  government  administered  in  Dub- 
lin by  what  they  termed  "a  malignant  party," 
and  which  they  described  as  existing  "to  his 
highness's  great  disservice  and  in  compli- 
ance with  their  confederates  the  malignant 
party  of  England."  They  next  assumed  to 
themselves  the  administration  of  public 
justice;  for  which  purpose  they  assigned  to 
each  county  a  council  of  twelve  persons, 
who  were  to  decide  all  matters  of  which 
justices  of  the  peace  were  cognizant,  with 
pleas  of  the  crown,  suits  for  debts,  and  per- 
sonal actions,  and  to  name  all  county  officers 
except  the  high  sheriff.  An  appeal  lay  from 
these  to  the  provincial  council,  which  con- 
sisted of  two  deputies  out  of  each  county, 
who  were  to  meet  four  times  in  a  year,  to 
decide  suits  like  judges  of  assize,  with  some 
particular  limitations  of  their  jurisdiction. 
There  was  again  a  final  appeal  to  what  was 
called  "  the  supreme  council  of  the  confede- 
rate catholics  of  Ireland,"  an  assembly  con- 
sisting of  twenty-four  persons,  chosen  by 
the  general  assembly.  Twelve  of  the 
twenty-four  were  to  reside  at  Kilkenny,  or 
some  other  town  convenient  for  the  central 
government;  no  fewer  than  nine  were  to 
compose  a  council;  and  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present  were  to  decide  on  any 
measure  under  discussion.  To  this  supreme 


council  was  given  authority  to  choose  the 
sheriffs  out  of  three  nominated  by  the  county 
council;  to  command  all  military  officers  and 
civil  magistrates;  to  determine  all  matters 
not  decided  by  the  general  assembly;  to 
hear  and  judge  all  causes  criminal  and  civil, 
except  titles  to  lands;  and  to  direct  the 
conduct  of  war  and  every  other  matter 
touching  the  interests  of  the  confederacj'. 
A  guard  of  five  hundred  foot  and  two  hun- 
dred horse  was  appointed  to  attend  upon 
this  "supreme  council." 

Such  was  the  constitution  which  the 
people  of  Ireland,  as  represented  by  the 
insurgent  leaders,  now  adopted;  but  from 
its  first  adoption,  seeds  of  dissension  were 
sowed  which  were  not  long  in  bearing  their 
fruits.  The  ecclesiastical  party,  from  the 
prominent  part  they  had  taken  in  forming 
it,  assumed  a  great  importance  to  themselves, 
and  had  professedly  in  view  before  all  others 
the  temporal  interests  of  the  church.  This 
feeling  was  shown  with  more  violence  in  the 
convocation  of  the  lower  clergy,  who  made 
arrogant  demands  for  the  restoration  of 
church  property  which  the  lay  impropriators 
could  but  treat  with  contempt.  According 
to  the  oath  of  association  drawn  up  by  the 
ecclesiastical  party,  the  confederates  bound 
themselves  never  to  consent  to  peace  until 
the  church  should  be  amply  invested,  not 
only  with  all  its  powers  and  privileges,  and 
restored  to  its  splendour  and  magnificence, 
but  that  all  its  ancient  possessions  should  be 
restored.  This  paragraph  was  distasteful  to 
the  laity,  and  was  omitted  when  the  oath 
was  adopted  by  the  general  assembly,  which 
was  satisfied  with  directing  that  all  persons 
should  swear  allegiance  to  the  king,  and 
that  they  should  engage  to  defend  his  pre- 
rogative, the  power  and  privilege  of  the 
parliament  of  Ireland,  the  fundamental  laws, 
and  the  free  exercise  of  the  Roman  catholic 
religion,  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  supreme 
council,  to  seek  for  no  pardon  or  protection 
without  consent  of  the  major  part  of  this 
council,  and  to  prosecute  and  maintain  the 
common  cause.  It  was  soon  evident  that 
their  professions  of  loyalty  to  the  king  were 
but  a  mark  to  other  designs,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  ecclesiastics  appeared  in  all 
theii  acts.  Among  others,  they  assumed 
the  right  of  coining  money,  and  regulating- 
its  value,  and  specimens  of  their  coinage  are 
still  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 
Most  of  these  coins  bear  devices  emblemati- 
cal of  the  power  of  the  church,  and  of  their 
undertaking  to  cleanse  it  from  unworthy 
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members.  The  supreme  council  adopted  a 
seal  which  bore  in  the  centre  a  long  cross, 
with  a  crown  on  the  right  side,  and  on  the 
left  a  harp  with  a  dove  above  it;  below,  a 
ilaming  heart;  and  around  it  the  inscrip- 
tions, "Pro  Deo,  pro  rege,  et  patria  Hi- 
hernia,  unanimes."  They  dispatched  new 
ambassadors  to  foreign  courts  to  solicit 
assistance ;  and  in  the  mean  time  they  made 
every  preparation  for  carrying  on  the  war. 
For  this  purpose  they  proceeded  to  nominate 
the  provincial  generals,  who  were  Owen 
O'Neill  for  Ulster;  colonel  Preston  for 
Leinster;  Garrett  Barry  for  Minister;  and 
colonel  John  Burke  as  lieutenant-general  for 
Connaught,  of  which  they  reserved  the  chief 
command  for  the  earl  of  Clanrickard,  who, 
being  a  catholic,  they  hoped  eventually  to 
gain  over  to  their  cause.  In  the  midst  of 
these  hostile  preparations,  they  attempted 
to  make  a  show  of  pacific  dispositions  by 
preparing  two  petitions  to  be  presented  to 
the  king  and  queen,  in  which  they  made  a 
strong  representation  of  grievances  which,  as 
they  alleged,  had  forced  them  into  this 
confederacy. 


The  spirit  of  the  more  moderate  of  the 
Irish  leaders  gained  the  superiority  in  these 
first  proceedings  of  the  general  assembly  of 
the  confederates,  and  it  was  exhibited  in 
nothing  more  strongly,  than  in  the  choice  of 
generals  and  other  officers,  civil  or  military. 
Most  of  the  original  actors  in  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  especially  those  who  had  been 
concerned  in  its  first  excesses,  were  carefully 
set  aside.  Many  of  these,  such  as  Phelim 
O'Neill,  were  in  the  highest  degree  provoked 
at  the  neglect  which  was  thus  shown  towards 
them;  and,  meeting  with  no  sympathy  in 
the  men  who  had  now  obtained  the  chief 
power,  they  retired  mortified  and  angry. 
Roger  Moore,  who  was  also  excluded  from 
posts  to  which  his  talents  and  zeal  entitled 
him,  was  soothed  and  flattered,  merely  be- 
cause he  was  looked  upon  as  a  formidable 
opponent.  His  prudence,  as  well  as  the 
active  and  zealous  part  he  had  taken  in 
planning  this  insurrection,  seemed  to  merit 
better;  but  he  died  at  Kilkenny,  soon  after 
this  convention,  and  probably  his  death 
relieved  the  confederates  from  some  embar- 
rassment. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

LORD  CASTLEHAVEN;  EFFECT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CIVIL  WAR  ON  IRISH  AFFAIRSj   CONTINUATION  OF  THE 
WAE  ;    BATTLES  OF  KILBUSH,  LISCAKKOL,  AND  ROSS. 


HE  deliberations  of  the 
assembly  at  Kilkenny  had 
infused  a  new  spirit  into 
the  Irish  confederacy, and 
many,  who  had  hitherto 
remained  quiet  spectators 
of  the  turbulence  of  their 
countrymen,  now  came 
forward  to  join  in  it,  while  the  irritating 
policy  of  the  English  rulers  appeared  as  if 
expressly  designed  to  drive  them  into  rebel- 
lion. Although  the  confederates  had  not 
yet  had  the  time  to  form  any  grand  plan  of 
hostility,  there  was  petty  fighting  in  almost 
every  corner  of  the  island  ;  and  the  catholic 
families  nearly  all  gradually  joined  the  in- 
surgents. Among  those  who  withstood  the 
current,  the  earl  of  Clanrickard  presented 
a  shining  example  of  unflinching  loyalty. 
The  catholics,  whose  faith  he  professed, 
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solicited,  threatened,  and  even  excommuni- 
cated him,  for  his  disobedience  to  what  they 
gave  out  as  the  will  of  the  church;  while 
the  English  government  at  Dublin  treated 
him  with  every  mark  of  neglect  and  provo- 
cation, merely  because  he  was  a  caiholic. 
Still  he  persisted  in  his  allegiance.  The 
government  were  more  successful  in  driving 
another  nobleman,  James  Touchct  earl  of 
Castlehaven,  into  the  arms  of  the  confed- 
eracy. On  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
rebellion,  lord  Castlehaven  hastened  to 
Dublin,  to  offer  his  services  to  government ; 
but  he  being  a  catholic,  they  were  refused, 
upon  which,  provoked  at  the  contempt  with 
which  he  was  treated,  and  alarmed  for  his 
personal  safety,  he  demanded  permission  to 
repair  to  England,  which  also  was  denied. 
As  he  was  not  allowed  even  to  reside  in 
Dublin,  be  retired  to  one  of  his  seats  in  the 
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county  of  Kildare,  and  there  lived  inoffen- 
sively during  the  frightful  period  of  the 
massacres,  exerting  himself  only  for  the 
relief  and  protection  of  the  English  in  his 
neighbourhood.  Such  is  his  own  account 
of  his  conduct  at  this  time  ;  for  lord  Castle- 
haven,  like  several  of  his  contemporaries 
engaged  in  these  troubles,  has  left  us  me- 
morials of  his  personal  history.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period,  when  the  lords  of  the  pale 
attempted  to  negotiate,  they  took  advantage 
of  his  character  and  station  to  make  him 
their  mediator  with  the  lords  justices,  for 
permission  to  assemble  and  prepare  a  repre- 
sentation of  their  grievances  to  be  laid 
before  the  king.  He  accordingly  trans- 
mitted their  letter,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
repeated  his  application  for  leave  to  quit 
the  kingdom.  A  second  refusal  was  ac- 
companied with  a  severe  reprimand  for  his 
correspondence  with  the  rebels,  and  he  was 
warned  to  be  more  cautious  in  his  fu- 
ture conduct.  Soon  after  this  the  lords 
justices  began  to  show  a  design  of  subject- 
ing him  to  further  persecutions  by  the 
ready  ear  they  gave  to  every  rumour  or 
suspicion  which  seemed  to  cast  a  shade 
upon  his  loyalty,  until,  at  length,  on  some 
slight  grounds,  they  openly  charged  lord 

*  Lord  Castlehaven's  account  of  his  own  escape  is 
amusing  and  characteristic.  "  You  have  seen,"  he 
says,  "  how  I  was  imprisoned,  and  no  hopes  of  any 
relief  from  either  the  king  or  parliament  sitting  in 
England.  So  that  after  twenty  weeks  that  I  had 
remained  in  prison,  I  was  ordered  to  be  removed  to 
the  castle  of  Dublin,  which  startled  me,  and  brought 
to  my  thoughts  the  proceedings  against  the  earl  of 
Stratford,  who,  confiding  in  his  innocency,  lost  his 
head.  I  concluded  then,  that  innocency  was  a  scurvy 
plea  in  an  angry  time.  Besides,  I  looted  upon  the 
justices  and  most  of  the  council  to  be  of  the  parlia- 
ment's persuasion.  Wherefore,  I  resolved  to  attempt 
an  escape,  and  save  myself  in  the  Irish  quarters,  which 
I  did  in  this  manner: — 

"  After  the  battle  of  Kilrush,  there  was  one  George 
Lidwidge,  an  Irishman  and  trooper,  left  wounded 
in  my  house,  who,  being  recovered,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  kindnesses  received,  often  visited  me  in  prison. 
I  found  so  much  fidelity  in  the  man  towards  me,  that 
I  trusted  him  with  my  design,  desiring  his  assistance, 
which  he  promised.  I  then,  giving  him  money, 
ordered  him  to  buy  me  three  horses  for  myself,  and 
two  servants,  with  saddles  and  pistols,  which  he  did. 
And  the  next  night,  just  as  the  maid  was  to  shut  the 
door,  it  being  dark,  I  slipt  into  the  street,  leaving  my 
two  men  in  the  house,  and  appointing  them  where 
they  should  find  me  in  the  morning.  About  nine  of 
the  clock  they  came  out  of  the  house,  bidding  the 
maid  make  no  noise,  pretending  that  I  was  not  well, 
and  had  not  rested  that  night.  They,  coming  to  me, 
the  guards  of  the  town  withdrawn,  and  the  patroles 
come  in,  were  sent  before,  with  the  son  of  the  trooper, 
to  the  place  where  our  horses  stood,  to  have  them 
ready,  the  trooper  and  myself  soon  following,  but  I 
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Castlehaven  with  high  treason.  He  at  once 
proceeded  to  Dublin  to  clear  himself,  but 
there  he  was  seized,  and  without  being 
admitted  to  a  hearing,  placed  in  close  con- 
finement. His  brother  embarked  secretly, 
and  hurried  to  York,  where  he  laid  before 
the  king  the  earl's  petition  that  he  might 
be  tried  by  his  peers,  but  Charles  only 
referred  him  to  the  parliament,  and  the 
latter  body  refused  to  interfere.  Lord 
Castlehaven  had,  however,  made  his  escape,* 
and  guided  as  much  by  resentment  for  the 
usage  he  had  experienced,  as  by  a  regard 
for  his  own  personal  safety,  he  went  direct 
to  Kilkenny,  and  joined  the  Irish  confed- 
eracy. He  was  received  with  the  greatest 
joy,  and  was  created  at  once  an  additional 
member  of  the  supreme  council,  and  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  Leinster  horse, 
under  general  Preston. 

Other  circumstances  were  at  this  time 
equally  favourable  to  the  Irish  cause.  The 
quarrel  between  king  and  parliament,  which 
was  now  urging  England  into  a  civil  war, 
extended  its  influence  into  Ireland,  where 
the  lords  justices  and  their  creatures  zeal- 
ously engaged  on  the  side  of  the  parliament, 
while  the  army  under  the  influence  of  the 
earl  of  Orniond,  and  irritated  by  the  neglect 

as  his  man,  carrying  a  saddle  under  my  arm.  To  be 
short,  we  mounted  all  on  horseback,  marched  as  troop- 
ers, carelessly  out  of  the  town,  and  took  our  way  by 
Temple  Oage  towards  the  mountains  of  Wicklow, 
where  being  come,  I  cared  little  for  the  justices, 
[but  was  troubled  to  see  nothing  but  hideous  moun- 
tains and  bogs  before  me,  no  guide  or  path  to  lead 
me,  so  that  day  I  advanced  little,  and  at  night  lay  in 
a  wood,  where  we  saw,  far  off,  some  fires,  but  near 
hand,  on  all  sides,  we  heard  the  howling  of  wolves, 
and  in  the  morning,  the  hollowing  of  men  one  to 
another.  We  hollowed  likewise,  and  a  party  of  the 
Irish  came  unto  us;  the  trooper,  who  spake  their 
language,  told  them  who  I  was,  and  how  I  had 
escaped  out  of  prison,  and  desired  them  to  bring  us  to 
their  commander,  which  they  did,  who  used  us  civilly, 
and  sent  us,  with  a  guide,  to  another.  Thus,  from 
place  to  place,  we  were  conducted  to  Kilkenny,  where 
being  come,  I  found,  that  on  my  imprisonment,  Castle- 
haven was  garrisoned  by  the  English,  my  stock  of 
sheep  and  cattle  taken,  and  my  house  plundered.] 
But  before  dinner  my  escape  was  discovered  by  the 
people  of  the  house;  and  on  notice  given  to  tin- 
justices,  I  was  pursued  by  a  party  of  horse,  taking 
their  way  to  my  house  at  Madingstown.  In  the 
night  they  invested  it;  but  not  finding  me,  after 
havii  _;  possessed  themselves  of  what  I  had  within 
and  without,  they  killed  many  of  my  servants,  and 
burnt  the  house.  I  kept  on  my  way  towards  Kil- 
kenny, as  much  through  the  fast  country  as  I  could, 
till  I  arrived,  where  I  found  the  town  very  full,  and 
many  of  my  acquaintance,  all  preparing  for  their 
natural  defence,  seeing  no  distinction  made,  or  safety 
but  in  arms."  The  part  within  brackets  is  from  the 
additions  to  the  Memoirs. 
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which    the    parliament    had    shown    to    its 
wants,  inclined  to  the  king.     The  first  dis- 
agreement on   this  subject   arose    from   an 
attempt    of    the     English     parliament    to 
establish    their    influence    in    Ireland,    by 
drawing  the   officers  of  the   Irish  army  to 
sign  a  petition  to  the  king,  urging  him  to 
comply  with  his  parliament.     The  officers 
were  unwilling  to  act  without  first  consult- 
ing their  commander,  and  Ormond,  to  whom 
the  original  petition  was  of  course  distaste- 
ful, proposed  that  it  should    not   only   be 
modified,  but  that  another  petition  should 
at  the  same  time  be  addressed  to  the  parlia- 
ment, and  both  were  now  so  worded  as  to 
convey  unequivocal  expressions   of  attach- 
ment to  king  Charles.     The  agents  of  the 
parliament  adhered  to  their  own  form,  and 
as  Ormond  no  less  resolutely  objected  to  it, 
the  whole  design  was  eventually   defeated. 
The   earl   communicated   these  transactions 
to  the  king,  and  represented  them  as  a  proof 
of  the  loyalty  of  the  army  of  Ireland,  while 
he  drew  a  strong  picture  of  its  distresses, 
and  of  the  embarrassments  he  had  to  expe- 
rience from  the  lords  justices,  who  kept  the 
army  inactive  in  face  of  his  enemies.     The 
king  was  doubly  anxious  under  present  cir- 
cumstances to  secure  the  attachment  of  the 
Irish  army,  and  he  showed   every  mark   of 
favour    to    their   commander,   who    became 
daily  more  and  more  an  object  of  jealousy 
and  distrust  to  the  lords  justices  and  the 
lord  lieutenant,  the  earl  of  Leicester,  who 
favoured  the  parliament.  A  quarrel  between 
Leicester  and  Ormond  was  laid  before  the 
king,  who  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
enlarged  his  commission  as  commander  of 
the  army,  and  made  it  independent  of  the 
earl  of  Leicester.    As  Leicester  now  declared 
his    intention    of    repairing    to    Ireland    to 
assume  his  government  in  person,  the  king 
considered  it  necessary  to  give  Ormond  some 
further  protection,  he  created  him  a  marquis, 
and  gave  him  a  licence  to  come  to  England 
at  his  pleasure,  without  any  prejudice  to  his 
appointments  in  Ireland. 

The  parliament  also  took  steps  to  streng- 
then its  own  influence,  and  though  they 
were  attended  with  less  success  in  the  army, 
the  officers  of  the  Irish  government  were 
entirely  at  their  devotion.  Two  members  of 
the  English  House  of  Commons,  Reynolds 
and  Goodwin,  were  sent  to  Dublin  as  the 
parliamentary  agents,  and  carried  with  them 
j  some  ammunition  and  twenty  thousand 
;  pounds  in  money,  which  served  for  a 
momentary  relief,  and,  being  accompanied 


with  the  promise  of  further  and  speedy  suc- 
cour, appeased  the  present  clamour.  These 
men,  as  well  as  lord  Lisle,  the  son  of  the 
sari  of  Leicester,  and  a  declared  parti zan  of 
the  parliament,  were  immediately  admitted 
into  the  privy  council  without  any  warrant 
from  the  king.  Reynolds  and  Goodwin 
proved  themselves  zealous  and  skilful  agents 
of  the  parliament  which  sent  them  ;  they 
were  indefatigable  in  spreading  abroad  every 
rumour  disadvantageous  to  the  king  or  his 
cause,  and  they  put  in  practice  every  pos- 
sible means  of  agitation.  One  of  them  sub- 
sequently proceeded  to  such  lengths,  that  he 
was  only  shielded  from  the  censure  of  the 
Irish  parliament  by  a  sudden  prorogation. 

At   an    earlier    period    in    the   war,    an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  identify  the  cause 
of  the   king  in   England  with   that   of   the 
Irish    rebels,  by  rumours  of  a  commission 
clandestinely  granted  to  them,  which  their 
own   declarations   inclined   many  people  to 
believe.      The    lords  justices   made    them- 
selves   willing    agents    in    this  design,  and 
they  attempted,   by   putting  some   of  their 
prisoners  to  the  rack,  to  extort  confessions 
which  might  be   turned  to   the  king's  dis- 
advantage, and  implicate  other  Irish  royalist 
families,  whose  estates  were  not  yet  threat- 
ened with  confiscation.     The  first  who  was 
put  to  the  torture  was  Hugh  Mac  Mahon, 
who  had  been  seized  in  Dublin  on  the  first 
discovery   of  the    rebellion ;    but    all    they 
could  force  from  him  was  that  he  had  heard 
talk  of  such  a  commission,  but  that  he  had 
never  seen  it.     Another,  and  far  more  inno- 
cent victim  was  then  brought  forward,   sir 
John  Reade,  a  gentleman  of  the  privy  cham- 
ber to  the  king,  and  a  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the   army  raised   to   oppose  the   Scots,  had 
been  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pale, 
when   they  took   up  arms,  to   convey  their 
remonstrance  to  the  throne  ;    he  had  given 
notice  of  his  intention  to  the  lords  justices, 
and  was  invited  by  them  to  repair  to  Dublin 
and  confer  with  the  council.     Read  was  the 
first  to  inform  the  earl  of  Ormond,  of  the 
flight  of  the  insurgent   army  from    before 
Drogheda  ;   and   he  received  a  safe  conduct 
from    the    earl    to    Dublin.      Yet,   on    his 
arrival  there  he  was  seized  and  thrown  into 
prison,  and  the  letters  addressed  to  the  king 
were  taken  from  him  and  suppressed.     This 
man  was  also  subjected  to  the  rack,  but  he 
confessed  nothing.     They  next  put   to  the 
torture  Patrick  IBarnwali,  an  old  man,  who 
had    attended    the   meeting    at    the    hill    of 
Crofty,  but  had  taken  no  further  part  in  the 
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insurrection  of  the  Pale.  His  innocence 
was  so  apparent,  that  the  lords  justices 
were  in  this  instance  ashamed  of  their  cru- 
elty, and  then  attempted  to  make  amends 
by  allowing  him  to  reside  in  Dublin,  and 
by  protecting  his  estates.  The  examinations 
of  these  men  had  been  kept  secret,  and 
mere  rumours  were  spread  abroad  that  they 
did  in  someway  or  other  implicate  the  king 
in  the  excesses  of  his  Irish  subjects ;  and 
thus  they  influenced,  in  some  measure, 
popular  feeling  in  the  events  that  followed. 
They  were  now  repeated  anew,  with  further 
exaggerations;  while  the  royalists  in  general, 
and  especially  the  few  catholics  who  re- 
mained firm  to  their  allegiance,  were  sub- 
jected to  every  annoyance  and  persecution 
that  could  be  devised  by  the  governors.  The 
latter  did  every  thing  to  disgust  the  earl  of 
Ormond  with  his  command;  they  not  only 
left  the  earl  of  Clanrickard  to  struggle  with 
his  distresses  unaided,  but  they  lent  an  ear 
to  every  report  likely  to  cast  suspicions  on 
his  loyalty  ;  and  lord  Ranelagh,  the  presi- 
dent of  Connaught,  was  at  last  so  provoked, 
that  he  quitted  his  government,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Dublin  with  the  intention  of 
repairing  to  the  king,  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  before  him  a  full  account  of  the 
conduct  of  the  lords  justices,  and  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  province  committed  to  his 
charge.  But  he  had  no  sooner  entered  the 
capital,  than  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
mal-ministration,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to 
continue  his  journey  in  order  to  make  his 
own  defence  before  the  king. 

By  insisting  upon  the  old  right  of  the 
Irish  government,  which  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  popular  party,  to  regulate  the  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries,  the  English 
parliament  was  enabled  to  hinder  the  trans- 
mission of  Irish  intelligence,  either  to  the 
king  or  to  those  of  their  own  party,  ex- 
cept through  the  medium  of  their  own  re- 
presentations, and  this  policy  was  not  only 
felt  severely  at  the  time,  but  joined  with 
the  evident  misrepresentations  and  exagge- 
rations of  personal  narratives,  it  has  been 
the  cause  that  it  is  now  difficult  and  often 
impossible  to  arrive  at  the  truth  of  many  of 
the  most  important  transactions  of  this  tur- 
bulent period.  It  was  felt  especially  by  the 
officers  of  the  army,  who  were  neglected  by 
the  parliament  for  their  leaning  to  the  king, 
and  who  were  hindered  by  the  Irish  govern- 
ment from  sending  the  king  any  account  of 
their  necessities;  until  at  last  they  became  so 
clamorous,  that  the  government  was  obliged 


to  agree  to  the  proposal  of  some  of  the  leading 
commanders  to  compel  every  one  to  bring 
in  half  his  plate  for  the  present  supply 
of  the  army.  Even  this  expedient  did  not 
produce  a  sufficient  sum  to  meet  the  evil, 
and,  unable  to  obtain  redress,  the  officers 
drew  up  an  affecting  address  to  the  king, 
and  demanded  permission  for  their  agent 
to  proceed  with  it  to  England.  After 
having  used  in  vain  every  kind  of  persuasion 
and  expostulation  to  turn  the  petitioners 
from  their  design,  the  lords  justices  were 
persuaded  by  the  agents  of  parliament,  to 
deny  the  permission  for  departure,  and  even 
to  lay  an  embargo  on  all  the  vessels  in  the 
harbour.  But  the  officers  persisted  more 
firmly  in  their  demand,  and,  after  the  two 
parliamentarian  agents  had  visited  the  gar- 
risons and  made  every  exertion  to  gain  over 
the  soldiers  and  officers,  the  lords  justices 
were  obliged  to  give  the  required  permission, 
and  the  petition  of  the  army  was  delivered 
to  the  king  at  Oxford,  who  was  then  able  to 
do  no  more  than  thank  the  army  for  its  ser- 
vices and  attachments,  and  express  his  regret 
at  its  distresses. 

It  was  at  this  moment  however,  that 
the  king  began  again  to  turn  his  eyes  to 
the  Irish  army  in  hope  of  deriving  assist- 
ance from  it  in  his  own  necessities.  The 
civil  war  had  already  commenced  in  Eng- 
land, and  each  party  felt  the  necesssity 
of  exerting  all  the  strength  at  its  disposal. 
This  was  especially  the  case  with  Charles, 
who  had  not  hesitated  again  to  offend  the 
prejudices  of  his  English  subjects  by  accept- 
ing the  services  of  the  English  catholic 
families  who  had  always  shown  a  steady 
attachment  to  his  person.  He  now  seemed 
inclined  to  proceed  still  further,  and  cir- 
cumstances encouraged  him  to  hope  that  he 
might  enter  into  terms  of  accommodation 
with  the  catholics  in  Ireland,  which  would  en- 
able him  to  transport  into  England  an  army  of 
royalists  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  in  the 
contest  in  which  he  was  now  engaged.  The 
Irish  insurgents  had  always  repeated  their 
professions  of  loyalty  to  his  person,  and 
they  had  even  made  the  defence  of  his  pre- 
rogative one  of  their  principal  reasons  for 
taking  up  arms.  They  had  repeatedly  ap- 
plioit  for  permission  to  lay  their  grievances 
before  the  king,  and  for  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities till  their  complaints  should  be  heard 
and  decided,  and  their  application  was  backed 
by  the  recommendations  of  stanch  loyalists 
like  Clanrickard  and  Ormond.  The  latter 
at  length  spoke  out  more  resolutely  on  the 
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subject,  until  the  lords  justices  found  them- 
selves compelled  reluctantly  to  compliance, 
and  a  copy  of  the  petition  was  sent  to  the 
king,  with  a  strong  recommendation  of  the 
lords  justices  that   it  should    be   rejected. 
The  king  replied  by  a  severe  reprimand  to 
the    lords  justices    for    their    disrespect,  in 
sending  him  the  copy  of  such  a  document, 
and  a  peremptory  order  that   the    original 
should  be  placed  in  his  hands.    The  delay 
gave  time  to  the  general  assembly  at  Kil- 
kenny to  prepare  a  new  application  to  the 
throne ;  and,  after  some  deliberation,  Charles 
resolved  to  act  upon  it.     He  issued  a  com- 
mission under  the   great  seal  of   England, 
directed  to  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  the  earl 
of    Clanrickard,    the    earl   of    Roscommon, 
lord  Moore,  sir  Thomas  Lucas,  sir  Maurice 
Eustace,   and   Thomas   Burke,  esq.,  autho- 
rising them  to  rr.cet  the  principal  recusants, 
and  to  receive  and  transmit  to  him  their  pro- 
positions.     This   proceeding    alarmed    the 
lords  justices  and  the  committee  of  parlia- 
ment  (as    Reynolds    and    Goodwin    were 
termed),    and    they    did    their    utmost    to 
hinder   the   execution  of    the  commission; 
but  finding  all    their  efforts  vain,  the  two 
parliamentary  agents   soon    after  (early  in 
1643)   returned  in  haste   to   England,  evi- 
dently alarmed  for  their  own  personal  safety. 
The  king,  indeed,  encouraged,  by  the  pros- 
perous turn  which  his  affairs  seemed  to  be 
taking  in  England,   to  act  with  more  vigour 
in  Ireland,  immediately  wrote  a  severe  letter 
to  the  lords  justices,  ordering  them  peremp- 
torily to  remove  Reynolds  and  Goodwin  from 
the  privy  council;  and  this  was  followed  by 
warrants  addressed  to  the  lords  justices  and 
the  marquis  of  Ormond  for  securing  the  per- 
sons of  the  two  parliamentary  agents  and 
committing  them  to  close  custody. 

The  two  lords  justices  were  themselves 
to  be  the  next  victims  to  the  king's  re- 
sentment, and  he  made  an  offer  of  the 
lord  lieutenancy  to  the  marquis  of  Onr.ond, 
who  is  said,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to 
have  declined  it,  advising  the  king  to  "  de- 
lay" sending  him  an  authority  to  "take 
that  charge  upon  him."  Ormond  now  pro- 
ceeded to  open  the  negotiations  with  the 
Irish  catholics,  and  summoned  a  meeting 
for  that  purpose  at  Droghcda,  where  the 
Irish  confederates  were  required  to  send  a 
committee  of  their  own  partizans,  not  to 
exceed  thirty  in  number,  to  be  all  laymen 
and  to  be  furnished  with  authority  to  enter 
upon  a  treaty. 

The    Irish    were   at   this  moment  elated 
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with  a  number  of  petty   successes   gained 
>y    Preston    and    other    commanders,    and 
;hey  were   but  little  inclined  to   listen    to 
counsels     of    moderation    or     forbearance. 
They   were    provoked   by   the    wording   of 
lie  safe-conduct  sent  by  the  lords  justices 
'or  their  committee,  in  which  the  recusants 
were  spoken  of  as  "  actors  and  abettors  in 
an  odious  rebellion."     An  indignant  letter 
was,  therefore,  returned  to  the  king's  com- 
missioners, signed  by  the  catholic  primate, 
;he  bishop  of  Clonfert,  lords  Mountgarrett 
and  Gormanston,  and  others,  in  which  the 
supreme  council  began  by  expressing  their 
surprise,  that  a  commission  founded  on   an 
application  which  had  been  made   so  long 
ago  as  the  month  of  August,  should  be  con- 
cealed till  the  following  February,  and  then 
after  requiring  to  have  a  view  or  copy  of 
the  commission,  they  spoke  of  the  indignity 
of   prescribing    to    them    the    number    or 
quality  of  their  committee,  or  the  mode  in 
which    they   were    to    demean    themselves, 
and    complained    especially   of    the    terms 
which  had  been    applied    to    them  in    the 
safe-conduct,   and    which    they   affected    to 
believe   had  originated  with  the  lords  jus- 
tices.    They  declared  their  firm  and  unani- 
mous   resolution    to  abandon   all    thoughts 
of  accommodation  until  the  imputation  of 
rebellion  should  be  retracted.     They,  how- 
ever, professed   their  readiness,  if  this  re- 
traction were  made,  to  concur  in  any  pacific 
measures,  provided  they  were  not  restricted 
in  the  number  or  quality  of  their  agents, 
and  that  a  place  of  meeting  should  be  as- 
signed where  their  agents  might  appear  in 
safety ;  for  they  refused  to  put  any  faith  in 
proclamations  or  safe-conducts  of  the  lords 
justices.    They  then,  in  allusion  to  the  case  of 
sir  John  Reade,  declared  that,  "if  these  our 
just  and  reasonable  demands  shall  be  denied 
to  us,  we  must  again  employ  some  zealous  and 
well-minded  man,  who  in   behalf  of  justice 
dare  hazard  the  rack,  by  whom    we   may 
address  our  humble  requests  to  the  fountain 
of  justice,  his  sacred  majesty,  whose  most 
faithful  and  most  humble  subjects  we  are." 
The   king's   commissioners    were    embar- 
rassed by  a  letter  written  in  such  a  disdain- 
ful and  unconciliatory  spirit,  and  they  were 
inclined  at  first  to  return  an  answer  to  it, 
and  relinquish  the  attempt  at  negotiation. 
But  the  consciousness  of  the  king's  position, 
and  the  desire  to  do  him  service,  prevailed 
over  all  other  feelings,  and  they  replied   by 
inclosing  a  copy  of  the  king's  commission, 
in  which   Charles   expressed  "  his  extreme 
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indignation  at  the  odious  rebellion  which 
the  recusants  of  Ireland  had,  without  ground 
or  colour,  raised  against  his  person,  crown, 
and  dignity."  Thus  it  appeared  that,  in 
the  words  excepted  against,  the  lords  jus- 
tices had  only  copied  the  king's  own  expres- 
sion. 

During  the  interval  between  the  first  and 
second  letters  from  the  commissioners,  lord 
Castlehaven  had  been  labouring  with  assi- 
duity to  inspire  the  council  at  Kilkenny 
with  greater  moderation,  and  they  were  now 
induced  by  him  to  write  in  humbler  terms, 
expressing  a  solicitude  that  his  majesty's 
good  intentions  towards  them  should  not 
be  frustrated  by  any  act  of  theirs,  and  de- 
claring their  willingness  to  place  their 
causes  and  persons  at  his  disposal,  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  show  how  little  they 
merited  the  epithet  of  "  actors  or  abettors 
in  an  odious  rebellion,"  and  they  still  insisted 
that  such  expressions  should  not  be  intro- 
duced into  any  document  relating  to  them. 
Further  negotiation,  and  another  letter  from 
the  commissioners,  brought  the  Irish  "  coun- 
cil" to  a  still  more  tractable  temper,  and 
they  made  still  more  zealous  protestations 
of  their  loyalty,  and  of  the  integrity  of  their 
intentions.  Moderation  appeared  on  a  sud- 
den to  pervade  the  councils  of  both  parties, 
and  after  some  further  negotiations,  it  was 
at  length  agreed  that  the  commissioners 
should  meet  at  Trim  on  the  17th  of  March, 
and  that  the  supreme  council  should  send 
thither  six  agents,  all  laymen,  to  treat  of 
an  accommodation. 

As  it  has  been  already  stated,  the  military 
operations  for  the  last  few  weeks,  since  the 
appointment  of  the  new  generals  by  the 
Irish  assembly,  had  been  of  a  desultory 
character ;  and  although  of  no  decisive  im- 
portance, had,  on  the  whole,  been  favour- 
able to  the  Irish  cause. 

It  will  be  necessary,  before  we  proceed 
further,  to  look  back  to  the  year  1642,  and 
retrace  the  history  of  events  in  the  south 
and  west.  At  the  time  of  Phelim  O'Neill's 
retreat  from  Drogheda,  Connaught  and 
Munster  were  already  overrun  by  the  in- 
surgents, and  the  English  struggled  against 
them  with  difficulty.  In  Leinster,  the 
rebels  held  many  of  the  towns  and  strong 
places,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  and 
detached  parties  harassed  the  loyal  inhabi- 
tants, and  besieged  their  castles.  The  arri- 
val, early  in  the  spring  of  1642,  of  lord 
Lisle,  son  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  with  nine 
hundred  men,  had  encouraged  the  lords 


justices  to  show  more  activity.  The  lady 
Ofl'aly,  one  of  the  noble  house  of  Kildare, 
had  made  a  gallant  defence  of  her  castle  of 
Geashill,  in  the  King's  county,  which  was 
closely  besieged  by  the  rebels.  When  sum- 
moned to  surrender  it  in  the  king's  name, 
and  offered  a  safe'  convoy  to  the  nearest 
English  station,  this  spirited  lady  returned 
an  answer  which  deserves  to  remain  on 
record.  "  I  received  your  letter,"  she  wrote 
to  their  commander,  "  wherein  you  threaten 
to  sack  this  my  castle  by  his  majesty's  au- 
thority. I  am,  and  ever  have  been,  a  loyal 
subject,  and  a  good  neighbour  among  you, 
and,  therefore,  cannot  but  wonder  at  such 
an  assault.  I  thank  you  for  your  offer  of  a 
convoy,  wherein  I  hold  little  safety,  and, 
therefore,  my  resolution  is,  that  being  free 
from  offending  his  majesty,  or  doing  wrong 
to  any  of  you,  I  will  live  and  die  innocently ; 
and  will  do  my  best  to  defend  my  own, 
leaving  the  issue  to  God.  Though  I  have 
been,  and  still  am,  desirous  to  avoid  the 
shedding  of  Christian  blood,  yet,  being  pro- 
voked, your  threats  shall  no  whit  dismay 
me."  Lady  Offaly  was  now  relieved,  as 
was  also  sir  John  Gilford,  who  held  the 
rebels  at  bay  in  Castle-Jordan.  Several  of 
the  castles  possessed  by  the  insurgents  in 
Leinster  were  captured ;  in  the  attack  of 
one  of  which,  Carrick-Maine,  sir  Simon 
Harcourt  was  slain.  The  Irish  were  like- 
wise driven  from  Trim,  where  a  small  Eng- 
lish garrison  was  reluctantly  placed  by  the 
lords  justices.  Towards  the  beginning  of 
May  the  insurgents  made  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  recover  this  town,  and  in  repelling 
them  sir  Charles  Coote  was  slain.  His 
death  was  a  subject  of  exultation  to  the 
Irish,  who  hated  Coote  for  his  barbarous 
severity;  and  it  is  said,  that  the  lords  jus- 
tices themselves  felt  relieved  by  the  loss  of 
a  commander  whose  enterprising  activity 
had  excited  their  jealousy. 

The  army  of  Leinster,  which  was  the 
only  one  at  the  immediate  disposal  of  the 
lords  justices,  was  at  this  time  crippled  by 
its  necessities.  Every  new  arrival  of  men 
from  England  lessened  its  resources,  as  no 
supplies  were  sent  by  the  English  parlia- 
ment ;  and  multitudes  of  the  common  sol- 
diers, without  pay  or  clothing,  perished 
from  the  laborious  service  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  and  the  unwholesome  diet  to 
which  they  were  restricted.  Those  who 
survived  became  mutinous  and  riotous,  and 
their  officers  grew  clamorous  for  their  ar- 
rears. To  increase  the  confusion,  the  new 
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troops  quarrelled  with  the  old  ones,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  restrain  them  within  the 
bounds  of  discipline.  This  was,  at  least,  an 
excuse  for  the  government,  if  it  performed 
no  actions  of  importance.  In  this  situation 
of  affairs,  the  Irish  parliament  held  in  Dub- 
lin a  brief  session  of  three  days.  Its  mem- 
bers were  reduced  to  a  very  small  number, 
and  consisted  almost  only  of  such  as  were 
devoted  to  the  party  represented  by  the 
lords  justices  Parsons  and  Borlase.  Their 
acts  were  calculated  merely  to  exasperate 
the  insurgents,  whom  they  treated  as  men 
already  at  their  mercy.  They  resolved 
upon  new  penal  statutes,  as  well  as  on  en- 
forcing the  old  ones  with  the  utmost  rigour, 
and  talked  with  a  puritanical  hatred  of 
popery.  All  this  was  highly  palatable  to 
the  parliament  in  England,  and  was  re- 
echoed by  them  and  their  agents  throughout 
the  country. 

The  prudence  of  lord  Ranelagh,  presi- 
dent of  Connaught,  and  the  authority  and 
example  of  the  earl  of  Clanrickard,  had  kept 
that  province  in  tolerable  obedience  until 
the  defection  of  the  lords  of  the  Pale  had 
roused  the  greater  portion  of  the  catholics 
of  Connaught  to  take  part  in  the  insurrec- 
tion. The  rebels  now  obtained  possession 
of  a  great  part  of  the  counties  of  Mayo  and 
Roscommon,  and  the  wild  Irish  who  occu- 
pied the  mountainous  district  called  Ire- 
Connaught,  issued  from  their  haunts  and 
ravaged  the  possessions  of  the  loyal  subjects 
on  the  plains.  Even  the  town  of  Galway 
became  disaffected,  and  the  townsmen, 
complaining  of  injuries  received  from  its 
governor,  arose  and  laid  siege  to  the  fort, 
and  the  English  garrison  was  already  re- 
duced to  distress,  when  the  earl  of  Clan- 
rickard came,  with  the  forces  he  could 
collect  in  haste,  to  its  relief.  Although  his 
army  was  quite  insufficient  to  contend  with 
the  townsmen  and  their  auxiliaries,  the 
earl's  authority  awed  them  into  an  accom- 
modation, by  which  it  was  agreed  that  all 
hostilities  should  be  suspended,  and  the 
town  taken  under  the  king's  protection, 
until  his  royal  pleasure  should  be  known  ; 
and  this  event  so  far  discouraged  the  rebels 
in  other  parts  of  Connaught,  that  they 
expressed  a  wish  for  a  general  cessation  of 
hostilities,  a  measure  strongly  recommended 
by  lord  Clanrickard,  as  calculated  to  prevent 
the  desolation  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  to  give  many  of  the  chief  insurgents  an 
opportunity  of  returning  to  their  allegiance. 
But  the  lords  justices  refused  to  listen  to 
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moderate  counsels  of  this  description  ;  they 
severely  censured  the  earl  of  Clanrickard 
for  his  protection  granted  to  the  town  of 
Galway,  and  added  their  peremptory  orders 
that  he  should  receive  no  more  submissions. 
The  commanders  of  the  various  garrisons 
were  at  the  same  time  directed  to  hold  no 
correspondence  with  Irish  or  papists,  and  to 
give  no  protections.  Their  orders  were  to 
prosecute  all  rebels,  and  those  who  har- 
boured them,  with  fire  and  sword,  and  the 
names  of  some  of  the  English  commanders 
became  as  odious  among  the  Irish  for  their 
cruel  and  indiscriminate  massacres,  as  the 
O'Neills,  the  O'Reillys,  and  others,  were 
among  the  English.  An  agent  of  the  par- 
liament was  employed  to  irritate  the  people 
of  Galway,  and  urge  them  to  a  breach  of 
the  late  pacification.  In  spite  of  the  exer- 
tions of  lord  Clanrickard,  who,  though  irri- 
tated, still  remained  steadfast  to  his  loyalty, 
the  whole  of  Connaught  was  soon  goaded 
into  rebellion,  and,  as  the  government  had 
given  provocation  without  preparing  to  re- 
sist, the  English  were  everywhere  driven  to 
extremities.  The  lord  president  of  Con- 
naught  was  himself  besieged  in  Athlone ; 
when  the  government  at  last  determined  on 
sending  the  earl  of  Ormond,  with  a  sufficient 
force,  to  his  relief.  The  insurgents  retired 
at  his  approach  ;  but  the  lords  justices,  in 
their  jealousy  of  Ormond,  recalled  the  army 
as  soon  as  Athlone  was  relieved. 

In  Munster  the  rebel  leaders  had  been 
reconciled,  and  they  had  been  joined  by 
lord  Muskerry,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
ancient  and  powerful  family  of  the  Mac 
Carthys.  Thus  strengthened,  they  soon  re- 
duced the  lord  president  of  Munster,  sir 
William  Saintleger,  to  the  most  alarming 
difficulties,  and,  although  he  had  received  a 
reinforcement  of  a  thousand  men  from  Eng- 
land, he  was  compelled  to  shut  himself  up 
in  Cork.  It  was  at  this  moment  (the  month 
of  April,  1642)  that  the  Irish  government, 
strengthened  by  some  reinforcements  from 
England,  was  obliged  to  keep  its  army  in 
activity,  and  a  part  of  it,  under  the  earl  of 
Ormond,  made  a  hasty  expedition  to  the 
northern  borders  of  Munster,  to  burn  and 
destroy  the  houses  and  goods  of  those  fugi- 
tives who  had  deserted  the  county  of 
Kildare.  On  Ormond's  return  towards  Dub- 
lin, lord  Mountgarret,  who  still  commanded 
in  Munster,  resolved  to  intercept  him  in  his 
march,  and  having  collected  an  army  of 
about  seven  thousand  Irish,  he  stationed 
himself  on  the  other  side  of  the  riv 
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Barrow.  As  Ormond's  force  was  not  one- 
half  the  number  of  that  of  his  adversary,  he 
determined  not  to  seek  an  engagement,  but 
continued  his  march  along  the  direct  road 
to  Dublin.  The  insurgents  kept  pace  with 
him  by  another  and  parallel  road,  separated 
from  the  other  by  a  long  and  broad  bog,  and 
thus  both  parties  marched  in  view  of  each 
other,  with  drums  beating  and  colours 
flying,  and  when  the  English  came  to  the 
point  where  the  two  roads  met,  they  were 
compelled  to  the  alternative  of  giving  battle, 
or  of  exposing  their  rear  to  the  attacks  of 
an  enemy  in  pursuit.  Ormond  chose  the 
former,  and  drew  up  his  small  army  in 
battle  array;  lord  Mountgarret  did  the  same, 
and  the  Irish  began  the  attack,  but,  as  was 
usual  with  them,  they  exhausted  their 
strength  and  courage  in  the  first  wild  onset, 
and  when  attacked  they  broke  and  fled  in 
irretrievable  confusion  and  dismay.  Up- 
wards of  seven  hundred  of  the  Irish  were 
slain  in  the  field,  and  among  them  were  a 
brother  of  the  lord  Dunboyne,  a  son  of  lord 
Ikerrin,  colonel  Cavenagh,  and  several  gen- 
tlemen of  distinction.  The  English  had 
only  twenty  killed  and  forty  •wounded. 

Ormond  continued  his  march  to  Dublin 
without  interruption.  Within  sight  of  the 
field  of  battle  stood  Maddenstown,  a  castle 
of  lord  Castlehaven,  who  was  at  this  time 
residing  there  in  retirement,  with  the  mar- 
quis of  Antrim,  his  wife,  the  dowager 
duchess  of  Buckingham,  and  lady  Ross;  and 
the  earl  of  Ormond,  and  some  of  his  officers, 
were  guests  at  Castlehaven's  table  after  the 
contest.  The  earl  of  Castlehaven's  account 
of  this  incident,  adds  to  our  picture  of  man- 
ners and  feelings  in  these  troubled  times. 
"  My  lord  of  Ormond,"  he  says,  "  after  this, 
being  to  pass  with  his  army  just  by  my 
door,  some  of  his  people  being  of  my  ac- 
quaintance came  galloping  before,  assuring 
me  that  my  lord  of  Ormond  would  be  with 
me  in  half  an  hour.  On  which  my  lady 
duchess  and  myself  bestirred  ourselves,  and 
having  two  or  three  cooks,  a  good  barn's 
door,  and  plenty  of  wine,  we  patched  up  a 
dinner,  ready  to  be  set  on  the  table  at  my 
lord's  coming  in.  But  some  that  came  with 
him  turned  this  another  way,  magnifying  the 
entertainment  beyond  what  it  was,  and  pub- 
lishing through  the  army  that  it  was  a 
Tnighty  feast  for  my  lord  of  Mountgarret 
and  the  rebels ;  and  this  through  the  Eng- 
lish quarters  passed  for  current." 

The  defeat  of  Kilrush  was  the  most 
serious  check  which  the  rebels  had  yet  ex- 


perienced in  the  south.  In  England  it  was 
a  subject  of  great  exultation,  and  the  Eng- 
lish house  of  commons  passed  an  order  for 
expending  five  hundred  pounds,  upon  a 
jewel  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  earl  of  Or- 
mond, proposing  at  the  same  time  a  petition 
to  the  king,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
create  him  a  knight  of  the  garter.  In  Mun- 
ster,  while  it  threw  discouragement  among 
the  rebels,  it  raised  the  spirits  of  the  loyal 
subjects.  The  battle  of  Kilrush  took  place 
on  the  15th  of  April.  On  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  Ormond's  victory,  the  lord  presi- 
dent of  Munster,  who  was  closely  besieged 
in  Cork,  sallied  out  and  routed  the  besiegers. 
But  these  successes  were  not  followed  up, 
and  the  Irish  soon  recovered  courage.  The 
city  of  Limerick  fell  into  their  hands,  while 
the  lord  president  lay  in  Cork  mortified  at 
his  own  helplessness,  for  he  could  scarcely 
provide  subsistence  for  his  soldiers,  and  he 
had  been  long  deserted  by  the  rulers  in 
Dublin.  At  length  his  vexations  preyed  so 
violently  on  his  mind,  that  they  brought  on 
a  lingering  malady,  under  which  Saintlegar 
sank.  The  command  of  the  province  now 
devolved  on  the  lord  Inchiquin,  one  of  the 
O'Briens  of  Thoinond,  a  brave  soldier,  and 
firmly  attached  to  the  English  interests. 
After  repeated  and  pressing  solicitations, 
the  English  parliament  at  length  sent  Inchi- 
quin ten  thousand  pounds  for  his  present 
necessities,  a  sum  just  sufficient  to  keep  his 
army  from  perishing,  but  far  from  enough 
to  enable  him  to  take  the  field  efficiently. 
In  the  midst  of  his  difficulties,  lord  Forbes, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  English 
parliament  to  command  some  forces  raised 
by  the  contributions  of  the  adventurers  who 
now  speculated  upon  the  spoils  of  Ireland, 
arrived  at  Kinsale  with  twelve  hundred 
men.  But  here  again  Inchiquin  was  doomed 
to  disappointment;  for  lord  Forbes  was  a 
violent  puritan,  governed  by  the  fanatical 
counsels  of  his  chaplain,  the  notorious  Hugh 
Peters,  and  he  refused  to  ally  himself  in  any 
way  with  the  "  ungodly,"  under  which  title 
he  included  all  who  were  not  actuated  with 
his  own  spirit.  He  landed  and  committed 
some  depredations,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  nnde  no  distinction  between  rebels  and 
royalists,  and  in  which  he  sustained  both 
disgrace  and  loss,  and  then  he  re-embarked 
and  proceeded  to  the  bay  of  Gal  way,  where 
he  pursued  the  same  course,  and  met  with 
the  same  success,  and  from  whence  he  soon 
returned  home,  without  doing  service  to  any 
party. 
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Lord  Inchiquin  remained  firm  in  his  loy- 
alty amid  all  these  disappointments,  although 
he  was  obliged  again  to  remain  shut  up  in 
Cork,  in  want  of  the  resources  which  could 
make  his  army  effective,  while  the  enemy 
were  capturing  forts  and  overrunning  the 
country.  At  length  Inchiquin  was  pro- 
voked to  a  desperate  attempt,  and  he 
resolved  to  hazard  an  engagement  with  the 
enemy,  rather  than  be  blocked  up  and 
starved  in  his  quarters.  The  Irish,  to  the 
number  of  seven  thousand  foot  and  five 
hundred  horse,  had  just  reduced  the  castle 
of  Liscarrol,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and 
were  posted  near  it  in  an  advantageous 
position.  With  the  troops  of  the  earl  of 
Cork,  commanded  by  his  sons,  lords  Broghill 
and  Kinahneaky,  and  some  forces  raised  by 
the  earl  of  Barrymore  (another  stanch 
loyalist),  Inchiquin  collected  a  small  army 
of  about  two  thousand  men,  yet  with  these 
unequal  numbers  he  ventured  to  march 
against  the  enemy.  The  battle  was  more 
obstinate  than  usual  in  this  desultory  war, 
and  was  embittered  to  the  English  by  the 
loss  of  lord  Kinelmeaky,  but  it  ended  in  the 
total  defeat  of  the  insurgents,  who  were 
pursued  without  mercy,  and  scattered  dis- 
may in  their  flight.  The  loss  of  the  loyalists 
in  numbers  was  very  inconsiderable. 

The  battle  of  Liscarrol  was  fought  at 
the  beginning  of  September,  a  few  weeks 
before  the  opening  of  the  general  assembly 
of  the  Irish  confederacy  in  Kilkenny,  and 
it  placed  the  English  party  in  a  momen- 
tary superiority  in  the  south.  The  first  of 
the  generals  appointed  by  the  assembly  at 
Kilkenny  who  distinguished  himself  by  his 
activity,  was  the  Leinster  commander,  Pres- 
ton, who  reduced  several  posts  of  impor- 
tance in  the  King's  and  Queen's  counties, 
and  soon  compelled  the  lords  justices  to 
take  measures  of  defence.  Lord  Castle- 
haven,  as  commander  of  Preston's  horse, 
took  an  active  part  in  these  hostilities,  and 
has  left  us  an  interesting  account  of  his 
exploits.  One  of  these  will  help  to  show 
us  the  cruel  character  which  continued  to 
be  given  to  this  war  by  the  exasperated 
feelings  of  the  opposing  parties.  "  I  had 
the  good  fortune,"  lord  Castlehaven  says, 
"  to  begin  my  first  commanding  in  the  wars 
with  an  action  of  charity ;  for  going  to 
see  the  garrison  of  Birrh  before  it  marched 
out,  I  came  into  a  great  room,  where  many 
people  of  quality  were,  both  men  and 
women.  They  with  many  tears,  so  soon 
as  they  saw  me,  fell  on  their  knees,  desiring 
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me  to  save  their  lives.  1  was  astonished  at 
their  posture  and  petition,  and,  desiring 
them  to  rise,  asked  what  the  matter  was  ? 
They  answered,  that  from  the  first  day  o 
the  wars,  there  had  been  continual  action 
and  much  bloodshed  between  them  and 
their  Irish  neighbours,  and  little  quarter  on 
either  side;  and  that,  therefore,  understand- 
ing that  I  was  an  Englishman,  some  knowing 
me,  they  desired  that  I  would  take  them 
into  my  protection.  I  doubted  that  there 
was  too  much  reason  for  their  fears,  con- 
sidering that  they  were  to  march  two  or 
three  days  through  the  woods  of  Iregan 
and  waste  countries,  before  they  came  to 
Athy,  their  next  friends'  garrison.  I  went 
immediately  to  the  general,  and  desired  that 
I  might  command  their  convoy,  which  he 
granted.  Then  calling  out  two  hundred 
horse  and  three  hundred  foot,  in  whom  I 
had  most  confidence,  I  marched,  and  de- 
livered them  with  their  baggage  safe.  They 
were,  at  least,  eight  hundred  men,  women, 
and  children." 

A  personal  narrative  of  another  com- 
mander in  the  wars  at  this  time,  sir  Henry 
Tichborn,  contributes  to  our  view  of  the 
character  of  these  irregular  and  desultory 
hostilities.  The  progress  of  the  insurgents 
in  Leinster  rendered  it  necessary  to  make 
some  demonstration,  and  it  was  determined 
by  the  government  to  send  a  strong  force  to 
reduce  the  towns  of  Ross  and  Wexford. 
"  In  March,"  says  Tichborne,  "  the  marquis 
of  Ormond  led  the  army,  with  the  flower  of 
the  garrison  of  Drogheda  and  other  adjacent 
garrisons,  towards  Ross ;  and  I  receiving 
intelligence  that  the  rebels  intended  to  send 
off  their  northern  forces,  to  assist  their  party 
in  those  quarters  against  the  marquis  of 
Ormond,  I  moved  the  lord  Moore  to  draw 
the  best  strength  he  could  conveniently 
from  Dundalk  (of  which  town  lord  Moore 
now  had  the  command) ;  and  sending  for 
those  that  might  be  spared  from  Trim,  I 
met  them  at  Kells,  the  appointed  rendez- 
vous, with  a  party  from  Drogheda,  where 
we  made  in  all  eleven  hundred  foot  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  horse.  At  Kells 
we  took  a  few  prisoners  that  were  not 
aware  of  their  danger,  and  amongst  them 
one  Plunkett,  a  popish  archdeacon.  Part 
of  their  Cavan  forces  were  then  near  us, 
and  sent  a  drummer  pretending  to  treat  an 
exchange  or  ransom  of  the  archdeacon. 
The  drummer,  as  is  the  custom  of  such  fel- 
lows, spoke  much  of  the  strength  and  v,  lour 
of  the  Cavan  men;  and  I,  that  1  might 
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nmkc  a  little  use  of  his  errand,  which  was, 
as  I  conceived,  rather  (if  he  could)  to  dis- 
cover our  strength  and  intention,  than  to 
redeem  the  prisoners,  told  him  that  I 
thought  to  have  gone  through  Westmeath 
toward  the  county  of  Longford;  but  since 
he  spoke  so  much  of  the  number  and  courage 
of  the  Cavan  forces  near  me,  I  would  turn 
my  course  that  way,  lest  I  might  be  dis- 
honoured in  seeming  to  decline  them,  for 
fear  of  their  power  and  ability  to  resist  me. 
The  drummer  appearing  to  be  perplexed, 
because  his  boasting  was  likely  to  bring 
inconvenience  upon  his  country,  not  for- 
merly intended  ;  wherefore,  I  said  further 
(for  I  knew  it  would  have  wings  when  it 
came  amongst  them),  that  I  would  at  least 
(that  I  might  not  appear  to  be  terrified) 
lodge  that  night  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  it 
not  being  two  miles  out  of  my  way  into  the 
county  of  Longford.  And  after  we  were 
all  in  a  readiness  to  march,  I  dismissed  the 
drummer,  cheerful  in  the  apprehension  that 
he  had  discovered  so  much  of  my  purpose. 
That  night  we  went  eight  miles  into  the 
county  of  Cavan,  saw  many  rebels,  but  they 
knew  their  distance ;  yet  at  Lough  Ramor, 
in  an  island,  we  lighted  on  the  earl  of  Fin- 
gall's  two  children,  thirty  case  of  new  pis- 
tols, with  other  goods,  that  could  not  be 
suddenly  taken  away  when  he  fled  from 
thence.  That  night,  about  one  of  the 
clock,  the  moon  shining,  we  set  forth  to- 
wards the  Cavan,  came  thither  seasonably 
the  next  day,  and  unexpected,  the  rebels 
being  secure  on  their  drummer's  report 
that  I  intended  another  way.  The  town 
was  soon  abandoned,  and  every  man  shifted 
for  himself.  The  next  day  the  rebels  were 
gotten  together,  and  fought  with  us  at  Bal- 
lyhays  ;  afterwards  at  a  bridge  within  three 
miles  of  Belturbet.  We  routed  them  at 
both  places  in  one  day,  took  two  captains, 
and  several  other  prisoners,  besides  many  of 
their  soldiers,  and  some  remarkable  men  slain 
by  us.  We  freed  divers  English  that  were  in 
restraint  among  them,  and  killed  a  rebel 
as  he  was  firing  a  house  where  there  were 
ten  English  shut  up  ready  to  be  burnt.  I 
staid  two  days  entire  in  those  parts,  burnt 
Ballyhays,  the  Cavan,  and  other  places,  and 
then  returned  with  a  great  prey,  which 
served  much  to  the  relief  of  our  several 
garrisons,  in  those  days  of  exceeding  wants 
and  great  extremities." 

The  expedition  against  Ross  andWexford 
had  been  strongly  recommended  by  Or- 
mond,  before  the  arrival  and  appointment  of 
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Preston,  when  it  offered  less  difficulties 
than  at  present ;  but  it  was  opposed  by  the 
lords  justices,  on  the  pretence  that  they 
reserved  the  honour  of  it  for  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant, for  it  was  then  expected  that  the 
earl  of  Leicester  would  repair  to  Ireland 
without  further  delay.  Now  that  they 
found  it  necessary  to  give  some  employment 
to  the  forces,  they  suddenly  adopted  the 
plan  formerly  suggested  by  Ormond,  but  in 
their  jealousy  of  the  commander-in  chief, 
they  resolved  to  employ  lord  Lisle  to  com- 
mand it,  and  they  made  great  preparations, 
and  entertained  extraordinary  expectations 
of  the  result.  When  everything  was  ready, 
the  marquis  of  Ormond,  who  suspected 
some  secret  designs  of  the  rulers,  intimated 
firmly  to  the  lords  justices,  that  as  he  was 
especially  entrusted  with  the  army,  it  was 
indispensable  that  he  should  himself  assume 
the  command  of  this  expedition.  The  lords 
justices  could  not  deny  the  command  of  the 
army  to  the  marquis,  and  as  it  was  ready  to 
march,  they  could  not  countermand  the 
expedition ;  but  their  zeal  was  suddenly 
cooled,  and,  although  they  suffered  the  army 
to  proceed  on  its  march,  they  withheld  the 
provisions  necessary  for  its  success.  Ormond 
drove  the  rebels  before  him  without  much 
difficulty,  and  took  possession  of  the  fort, 
on  his  road.  In  firm  reliance  on  the 
promises  of  the  lords  justices  to  send  him  the 
necessary  stores  by  sea  to  Duncannon,  he 
sat  down  before  the  town  of  Ross,  and 
opened  the  siege  in  a  regular  form. 

Ormond's  position  here  soon  became  un- 
easy. The  Irish  garrison  of  Ross  was  rein- 
forced with  two  thousand  men,  which  he 
could  not  hinder  from  entering  the  place ; 
and  the  forces  under  Preston  occupied  the 
country  behind  him  ;  while  the  lords  justices 
neglected  to  send  the  promised  stores,  and 
the  English  army,  threatened  with  famine, 
could  only  procure  a  small  supply  of  pro- 
visions and  munition  from  the  fort  of 
Duncannon.  Ormond  saw  at  once  the  im- 
possibility of  remaining  where  he  was,  and, 
indignant  at  the  conduct  of  the  lords 
justices,  who  had  thus  deserted  him  and  his 
army,  he  determined  to  make  one  attack  on 
the  town  before  he  relinquished  his  under- 
taking. A  breach  was  accordingly  made, 
but  the  garrison  was  strong  and  resolute, 
and  the  English  were  driven  back  from  the 
assault  with  considerable  loss.  Ormond 
had  barely  provisions  for  three  days,  and 
there  was  no  alternative  but  a  speedy  re- 
treat. But  he  now  found  that  Preston,  well 
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acquainted  with  his  distresses,  had  taken 
possession  of  a  strong  defile  through  which 
he  must  of  necessity  pass  on  his  way  to 
Dublin,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  oppose 
him  with  six  thousand  foot  and  six  hundred 
and  fifty  horse.  To  attack  such  an  army  so 
situated,  in  Ormond's  present  condition,  was 
hopelessly  desperate,  and  if  Preston  con- 
tinued to  occupy  this  impregnable  position, 
the  English  army,  thus  betrayed  by  the 
neglect  or  treachery  of  the  lords  justices, 
must  soon  perish.  But  Preston,  in  his  indis- 
creet contempt  for  Ormond's  small  army 
in  its  present  miserable  condition,  and  con- 
fident of  an  easy  victory,  descended  into  the 
plain  to  give  him  battle.  Ormond  immedi- 
ately attacked  the  Irish,  and  their  horse, 
after  a  slight  resistance,  were  broken  and 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  the  foot  soon 
experienced  the  same  fate.  The  Irish  left 
seven  hundred  dead  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  the  victory  was  so  complete  that  all 
their  baggage  and  ammunition  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English.  Had  Ormond  pur- 
sued the  fugitives,  the  rebel  army  would 
have  been  nearly  destroyed ;  but  this  was 


rendered  impossible  by  the  extraordinary 
conduct  of  lord  Lisle,  who  commanded  the 
English  horse,  which  furnished  grounds  for 
new  suspicions  of  treachery.  When  that 
officer  had  broken  the  Irish  cavalry  on  the 
field,  he  rode  off  with  all  the  force  under  his 
orders,  and  took  no  further  share  in  the 
contest.  The  battle  of  Ross  was  fought  on 
the  18th  of  March,  1643. 

Ormond  now  continued  his  march  to  the 
capital  full  of  indignation  and  resentment. 
Dublin  itself  presented  a  scene  of  calamity, 
and  consequent  discontent,  and  the  citizens 
were  equally  clamorous  with  the  army. 
They  were  exhausted  and  oppressed  by  the 
maintenance  of  the  soldiers,  and  exasperated 
by  their  turbulence;  and  even  the  merchants 
were  robbed  of  their  property  to  supply  the 
necessities  of  the  state.  To  lighten  in  some 
degree  their  burdens,  all  strangers  were 
expelled  from  the  city,  and  multitudes  of 
the  sufferers  who  had  sought  refuge 
within  its  walls  were  sent  over  to  England, 
to  increase,  by  the  personal  narratives  of 
their  sufferings,  the  furious  animosity  of  the 
puritans. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  THE  INSURGENTS  CONTINUED. — THE  CESSATION. 


HE  negotiations  for  a  treaty 
of  pacification,  or  at  least 
of  cessation,  were  still  going 
on,  and,  according  to  agree- 
ment, four  of  the  king's 
commisssioners  met  the 
.  agents  of  the  confederate  catholics 
at  Trim,  and  there  received  their  re- 
monstrance of  grievances.  The  in- 
surgents still  professed  undiminished  loyalty 
to  the  throne,  and  pleaded  their  former 
merits  in  granting  extraordinary  subsidies. 
They  alleged  their  old  apology  for  insur- 
rection, declaring  that  they  had  been  driven 
to  take  up  arms  by  a  long  series  of  oppres- 
sions, among  which  they  specified  more 
particularly,  the  severities  of  the  penal 
statutes,  the  denunciations  of  the  malignant 
party  in  England  against  their  religion,  and 
the  cruelties  exercised  upon  their  eccle- 
siastics. Among  other  things  they  pointed 


at  the  recent  ordinance  of  the  puritanical 
party  in  England  against  bowing  at  the 
name  of  Jesus,  as  a  measure  which  excited 
their  utmost  abhorrence.  They  protested 
strongly  against  the  offensive  behaviour  of 
the  lords  justices,  and  pointed  out  their 
various  devices  for  exasperating  the  old 
natives,  and  perpetuating  the  war,  and  their 
arbitrary  measures  for  defeating  every 
attempt  of  the  catholics  to  convey  a  state- 
ment of  their  grievances  to  the  throne. 
They  complained  loudly  of  the  recent  acts 
of  the  parliament  of  England,  which  had 
proclaimed  them  rebels,  unsummoned  and 
unheard,  and  had  placed  their  estates  and 
lands  at  the  disposal  of  adventurers  who 
were  induced  to  speculate  on  confiscation  ; 
acts  which,  they  declared,  were  forced  upon 
the  king,  and  were  unconstitutional  and 
illegal,  unless  confirmed  by  a  free  Irish  par- 
liament. This  free  parliament  they  now 
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demanded  as  the  only  remedy  for  their 
grievances.  That  which  at  present  bore  the 
name  of  a  parliament  in  Ireland,  they  repre- 
sented, with  reason,  as  consisting  merely  of 
a  few  creatures  and  dependents  of  the  Irish 
government;  and,  without  considering  the 
impossibility  of  electing  a  free  parliament  at 
a  time  when  most  of  the  cities  and  towns 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  insurgents,  they 
prayed  that  the  king  would  be  pleased  to 
call  one,  to  be  held  at  some  indifferent  place, 
before  a  person  of  approved  loyalty  and 
acceptable  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  which 
should  be  enabled  to  deliberate  without 
control,  by  a  suspension  of  the  act  of  Poyn- 
ings,  and  in  which  no  catholics  should  on 
any  account  be  excluded  from  sitting  and 
voting. 

A  proposal  like  this  was  totally  inadmis- 
sible, and  to  yield  to  it  would  have  been 
simply  to  surrender  Ireland  to  the   rebels. 
Nevertheless  their  remonstrance  was  trans- 
mitted by  the  marquis  of  Onnond   to   the 
king,  and  was   the  subject  of  alarm  to  the 
lords  justices,  who  attempted  to  counteract 
it  by  a  long  declamatory  letter  to  Charles, 
in  which  they  reminded  him  of  the  cruelties 
and  barbarities  attendant  on  the  first  rebel- 
lion,   and    the    futility  of  all    the    excuses 
which  had  been  made  in  its  defence.     They 
pressed  upon   the  king's  attention  the  fact 
that  the  assembly  at  Kilkenny  had  opposed 
his  royal  authority,  by  erecting  a  new  sys- 
tem oi  government,  and  that  they  had  com- 
pleted their  act  of  rebellion  by  the  oath  of 
association,    and  by   sending    their    ambas- 
sadors to  foreign   powers.     And  they  con- 
cluded by  stating,  that  the  delay  in  sending 
them    the    means    of  carrying   on    the  war 
alone    hindered  them  from  "  taking  ample 
vengeance  on   the  rebels,  reducing  them  to 
such  a  state  as  they  should  not  easily  relapse 
into  their  commotions,  and  finding  a  way  to 
a  peace  which  should  not  be  attended  with  a 
lingering  ruin,  but  be  suitable  to  his  majesty's 
greatness,  and  establish  the  future  safety  and 
happiness  of  his  posterity  and  of  the  king- 
dom."    They  followed  up  this  act  of  oppo- 
sition  to   the    king's    pacific   intentions    by 
new  measures  which  showed  their  contempt 
and  hatred  of  the  catholic  party,  and  which 
increased  its  exasperation,  while  they  seemed 
intent  only  on  executions  and  confiscations. 
Onnond  was  irritated  at  their  conduct,  and, 
although  he  was  disgusted  at  the  want  of 
moderation  shown  by  the  confederates,  he 
1   perceived    the    folly    of    giving    them    new 
grounds  of  irritation,  in  the  present  lament- 


ible  condition  of  the  Anglo-Irish  govern- 
ment, and  the  miserable  state  of  its  army. 
He  accused  the  lords  justices  of  concealing 
;hc  true  state  of  Ireland  from  the  king,  and 
insisted  that  a  detailed  account  should 
laid  before  him  of  the  distress  endured 
his  subjects  in  that  kingdom.  The  jeal- 
ousies between  the  civil  governors  and  the 
lead  of  the  army  thus  increased  daily,  until 
the  king  determined  to  put  an  end  to  it  by 
changing  the  former.  The  intriguing  and 
unpopular  Parsons  was,  therefore,  deprived 
of  his  office;  and  on  the  12th  of  May, 
45,  sir  Henry  Tichborne,  the  brave  go- 
vernor of  Drogheda,  was  joined  with  sir 
John  Borlase  in  the  government  of  Ireland. 
At  the  same  time  the  Irish  privy  council 
received  the  king's  commands  not  to  exe- 
cute any  warrant,  or  pay  obedience  to  any 
orders,  without  his  approbation. 

Meanwhile  the  fortune  of  arms  in  the 
petty  warfare  now  carried  on,  was  turning 
rapidly  to  the  side  of  the  confederates. 
Dublin  and  the  few  large  towns  held  by  the 
English  were  in  a  state  of  distress.  The 
small  garrisons  in  Leinster  were  gradually 
reduced  by  Preston  and  Castlehaven.  The 
English  interests  in  Connaught,  where  the 
rebels  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
fort  of  Galway,  seemed  in  the  last  degree  of 
desperation.  In  the  south  lord  Inchiquin 
continued  to  make  head  against  the  insur- 
gent forces,  and  to  take  their  castles,  until 
a  division  of  his  army,  under  the  command 
of  sir  Charles  Vavasor,  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  defeated  by  the  rebels,  under  lords 
Castlehaven  and  Muskerry  ;  and  he  lost  all 
his  cannon  and  baggage,  besides  five  hun- 
dred men  slain  in  the  battle.  In  Ulster, 
Monroe  with  his  powerful  forces  kept  the 
insurgents  in  check  ;  although  he  persisted 
in  his  old  inactivity,  until,  at  length,  forced 
into  action  by  the  want  of  supplies,  he 
made  an  attempt  to  surprise  Owen  O'Neill 
in  his  quarters,  but  he  was  foiled,  and  com- 
pelled to  retire  with  some  loss.  O'Neill 
was  subsequently  defeated  by  the  English, 
under  sir  Robert  Steward ;  but  he  soon 
recruited  his  forces,  and  being  supplied 
with  arms  and  ammunition  by  the  supreme 
council,  was  enabled  to  resume  the  offen- 
sive, and  the  English  were  too  much  dis- 
pirited by  their  distresses  to  offer  any 
continued  resistance. 

The  necessity  of  treating  for  a  temporary 
cessation  of  arms  became  daily  more  evi- 
dent;  the  new  lords  justices,  for  Borlase 
appears  to  have  allowed  himself  to  be  gov- 
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erned  by  his  colleague,  sir  Henry  Tich- 
borne,  had  a  full  sense  of  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  loyal  subjects  throughout 
the  island,  and  they  despatched  their  agents 
to  the  English  parliament  with  urgent  peti- 
tions for  relief,  but  with  little  success.  At 
length,  as  a  last  effort  to  keep  the  English 
army  on  foot,  they,  on  their  own  responsi- 
bilities, established  an  excise,  in  imitation 
of  the  similar  measure  of  the  parliament  in 
England.  But  although  the  tax  amounted 
to  half  the  value  of  the  commodity,  the  pro- 
ceeds were  utterly  inadequate  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  state,  and  the  Irish  rulers  found 
themselves,  at  last,  actually  without  the 
means  to  carry  on  the  government. 

Ormond    now   felt   himself   justified    in 
obeying  the  private   directions  he  had  re- 
ceived   from    the    king,   to   treat  with    the 
Irish   confederates  for  a  cessation   of  hos- 
tilities ;  but  he  was  aware  of  the  difficulties 
which  surrounded   him,  and  he   proceeded 
cautiously.     It  was  necessary  for  the  king's 
honour,  in  a  transaction  of  this  kind,   that 
the   first   overtures   should  come   from   the 
rebels;  and  the  marquis  employed  his  agents 
at  Kilkenny  in  labouring  to  induce  the  con- 
federates to  renew  the  negotiations.     They 
had    to   contend  chiefly  with    the    catholic 
clergy,  who  were  actuated  by  the  most  vio- 
lent religious  spirit,  and  who  were  averse  to 
every  approach  to  an  accommodation,  which 
they  saw  must  diminish  the  power  and  im- 
portance which  they  had  assumed  amid  the 
recent    confusions.      With    them    were  the 
main  body  of  the  Irish  of  pure  race,  who 
submitted  blindly  to  their  government.    The 
great  families  of  the  old  Anglo-Irish  race, 
who  were  the  leaders  of  the  lay  party,  were 
guided  by  a  spirit  of  greater  moderation, 
and  they,  as  yet,  appear  to  have  exercised 
most  influence  in  the  assembly  of  the  con- 
federates.    They  represented   that  to  hesi- 
tate   in    taking  advantage   of  the    offer    to 
negotiate,  would  be  giving  the  lie  to  their 
own    professions   of  loyalty   to    the    king's 
person,  and  to  the  reasons  which  they  had 
hitherto  given  as  an  apology  for  taking  up 
arms  against  the  English  government.     In- 
fluenced by  these  and  other  representations, 
the  majority  of  the  assembly  determined  to 
accept  a  cessation  of  twelve  months,  on  cer- 
tain   conditions    to    be    proposed   by    their 
agents  to  the  marquis  of  Ormond.     Among 
these  they  still  hung  to  the  demand  for  a 
new    and    free   parliament,   and  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  one  which  had  sat  in  Dub- 
lin since  the  rebellion,  as  a  legal  assembly. 
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This  proposal  having  been  communicated 
to  the  marquis,  he  also  proceeded  to  make 
his  conditions.  In  the  first  place,  he  gave 
the  agent  of  the  confederates  distinctly  to 
understand,  that  he  had  no  authority  from 
the  king  to  promise  them  that  a  new  parlia- 
ment should  be  immediately  called,  the 
time  being  unfavourable  for  such  a  purpose ; 
but  he  said,  that  they  might  rely  upon  the 
king's  favour,  upon  their  seasonable  pro- 
position to  that  effect,  and  the  delibera- 
tion and  advice  of  his  council.  He  then 
required  as  a  condition,  if  the  cessation  took 
place,  that  the  confederates  should  contri- 
bute in  some  reasonable  proportion  to  the 
support  of  the  king's  forces  in  Ireland. 
Moderate  councils  seem  now  to  have  been 
entirely  in  the  ascendant  with  the  Irish, 
and,  although  not  without  some  debate  and 
delay,  they  consented  to  waive  their  demand 
of  a  new  parliament  to  be  called  imme- 
diately, and  they  agreed  in  general  terms 
to  Ormond's  demand  of  a  supply,  the  par- 
ticular sum  to  be  fixed  in  the  course  of 
the  negotiations. 

Matters  had  now  gone  so  far,  that  the 
Irish  assembly  appointed  its  agents  to  meet 
the  marquis  at  such  time  and  place  as  he 
should  appoint,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cluding the  treaty.  But  Ormond  had  now 
to  contend  with  difficulties  raised  by  the 
English  government,  which  were  such  as, 
combined  with  some  backwardness  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish,  led  to  a  temporary  sus- 
pension of  the  negotiations.  He  knew  that 
the  cessation  would  be  odious  to  the  parlia- 
mentarians in  England,  and  that  iu  general 
it  was  distasteful  to  the  English  party  in 
Ireland.  To  guard  as  much  as  possible 
against  the  misrepresentations  to  which  he 
might  personally  be  exposed,  he  communi- 
cated his  design  and  authority  to  the  privy 
council  in  Dublin,  and  proposed  that  if  they 
considered  such  a  treaty  dishonourable  to 
the  king,  or  dangerous  to  the  protestant 
inhabitants  of  Ireland,  they  should  make  a 
representation  to  that  effect  to  his  majesty, 
and  propose  some  other  way  of  safety.  In 
that  case  he  offered  to  break  off  the  negotia- 
tions at  his  own  peril.  He  then  offered,  if 
ten  thousand  pounds  could  be  raised,  half 
in  money  and  half  in  victuals,  he  would  con- 
tinue the  war,  and  make  an  attempt  to 
reduce  Wexfovd,  and  the  merchants  of 
Dublin  were  consulted  with  as  to  the  means 
of  raising  this  supply,  but  in  vain.  The 
account  of  these  transactions  left  by  one 
of  the  lords  justices,  sir  Henry  Tichborne, 
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will  give  the  best  notion  of  the  spirit  which 
ruled  the  privy  council  at  this  time,  and 
Tichborne's  own  opinion  on  the  subject  was 
that  of  the  English  in  general.  "  Finding," 
he  says,  "  the  army  in  the  highest  extremity 
of  want,  all  ways  and  means  already  sought 
and  run  through  for  their  support,  even  to 
the  seizing  the  native  commodities  of  the 
kingdom ;  hides,  tallow,  and  such  like,  taken 
from  ship-board  after  the  customs  paid,  and 
exposed  to  sale;  I  was  wonderfully  per- 
plexed, and  sir  John  Borlase,  his  majesty's 
other  justice,  and  myself,  with  the  council, 
daily  assembled:  we  spent  the  whole  time  in 
sending  complaints  into  England,  both  to 
king  and  parliament ;  in  the  meantime 
borrowing,  taking  up,  and  engaging  the 
whole  board  for  money  and  all  sorts  of 
victual  and  commodities  convertible  to  the 
soldiers'  relief.  Amidst  these  extremities 
his  majesty's  letter  came  over,  signifying  his 
majesty's  sorrow  and  disability  to  relieve  us, 
in  regard  of  the  troubles  in  England.  All 
men's  eyes  were  on  the  parliament,  but  no 
succours  in  those  times  arriving  from  thence 
to  support  the  forces,  his  majesty  permitted 
a  treaty  to  be  had  with  the  Irish,  touching  a 
cessation  of  arms,  in  case  all  other  helps 
were  failing;  which  was  generally  so  dis- 
agreeing to  the  board,  that  most  of  them 
desired  to  run  any  fortune  and  extremity 
of  famishing,  rather  than  yield  unto  it. 
And,  truly,  I  was  so  much  of  that  opinion, 
that  when  the  marquis  of  Ormond  made 
offer,  that  if  he  might  be  advanced  ten 
thousand  pounds,  part  victuals,  part  shoes 
and  stockings,  and  part  money,  he  would 
immediately  draw  towards  the  rebels,  and 
either  compel  them  to  run  the  hazard  of  the 
field,  or  to  forsake  their  quarters  and  leave 
them  to  the  spoil  of  our  soldiers,  which 
might  prove  to  them  a  future  subsistence  ; 
and  when  Theodore  Scout,  and  the  rest  of 
the  merchants  of  Dublin,  had  refused  to 
advance  the  money  upon  the  security  of  all 
the  lands  of  the  whole  board,  and  the  cus- 
toms of  Dublin,  for  the  interest  of  the 
money ;  1  moved  the  board,  there  being  at 
that  time  one-and-twenty  councillors  pre- 
sent, and  myself  of  meanest  fortune  amongst 
them,  that  every  one  for  himself,  out  of  his 
peculiar  means  and  credit,  would  procure 
three  hundred  pounds,  which  amongst  us  all 
would  raise  six  thousand  three  hundred 
pounds.  For  even  with  that  sum,  and  such 
means  as  the  marquis  of  Ormond  could  pro- 
cure himself,  he  offered  to  undertake  the 
work,  and  that  there  should  be  no  further 


mention  of  a  cessation  amongst  us.  But 
this  motion  of  mine  finding  no  place,  the 
cessation  in  a  short  time  began  to  be  treated 
on,  and  was  in  sincerity  of  heart  as  much 
hindered  and  delayed  by  me  as  was  in  my 
power;  for  I  believed  it  would  be  hurtful  to 
the  public,  and  therefore  I  cast  in  rubs  to 
lengthen  the  treaty,  expecting  daily  relief 
and  money  from  England,  whither  sir 
Thomas  Wharton  was  employed  with  the 
sad  stories  of  the  public  miseries." 

Under  the  pressure  of  these  circumstances, 
Ormond  proceeded  to  meet  the  Irish  agents 
at  Castle  Martyn  in  the  county  of  Kildare. 
The  confederates  were  probably  aware  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  English  government, 
and  they  now  assumed  a  higher  tone.  They 
demanded,  among  other  things,  that  the 
exercise  of  government  by  the  supreme 
council  of  the  Irish  catholics  should  con- 
tinue during  the  cessation,  and  that  a  free 
parliament  should  be  immediately  convened. 
To  grant  the  first  of  these  demands  was 
equivalent  to  acknowledging  a  government 
self-appointed  and  opposed  to  the  crown, 
and  the  second,  was  giving  the  executive 
power  into  its  hands;  both  were  accord- 
ingly rejected.  They  next  demanded  that 
they  should  be  at  liberty  to  use  hostilities 
against  the  "king's  enemies,"  and  desired  to 
be  informed  how  they  might  distinguish 
between  the  "  malignant "  party,  and  the 
royalists.  On  this  subject,  Ormond  declined 
giving  any  explicit  answer.  Above  all,  he 
demanded  a  distinct  understanding  before 
the  cessation  should  be  agreed  upon,  that  a 
supply  should  be  given  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  king's  forces ;  to  which  the  Irish  com- 
missioners now  refused  to  bind  themselves, 
alleging  that  the  demand  was  not  warranted 
by  the  king's  commission,  and  that  they 
would  only  declare  it  as  their  intention  to 
grant  the  king  a  free  gift  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty. 

During  these  attempts  at  treaty,  the 
English  naturally  carried  on  the  war  lan- 
guidly, and  the  Irish  took  advantage  of  this 
circumstance,  and  of  the  distress  to  which 
the  English  army  was  reduced,  to  follow  up 
their  successes.  Preston  re-assembled  his 
troops,  and  overrun  the  whole  province  of 
Leiiister,  and  extended  his  irruptions  almost 
to  Dublin.  Lord  Castlehaven  took  several 
strong  places  in  the  Queen's  county  and 
Carlow.  On  the  other  side  Owen  O'Neill 
advanced  to  Westmeath,  and  captured  sev- 
eral castles  and  forts,  "  whereupon,"  says 
the  lord  justice  Tichborne,  "  understanding 
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that  Monroe,  with  a  flourishing  army  of 
Scots,  was  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  and 
in  three  days'  march  might  be  brought  to 
our  assistance,  I  moved  the  board  to  write 
unto  him,  to  advance  his  forces  and  join 
with  us  against  the  common  enemy.  And 
because  the  message  might  be  the  better 
accepted,  colonel  Crawford  was  employed 
unto  him  with  the  aforesaid  letter,  and 
particular  advice  and  persuasion  from  my- 
self to  hasten  his  coming.  How  colonel 
Crawford  acquitted  himself  in  the  discharge 
of  his  trust,  will  best  appear  by  Monroe's 
answer,  who  had  formerly  intimated  unto 
the  lord  Moore  his  voluntary  readiness  to 
join  with  us  ;  but  now  invited,  and  that  by 
a  power  whereunto  he  was  subordinate,  he 
refused  to  come,  because  the  marquis  of 
Ormond  had  not  signed  the  letter  sent  unto 
him,  though  he  could  not  but  be  informed 
by  colonel  Crawford  that  the  marquis  of 
Ormond  was  absent  upon  the  treaty,  and 
that  the  letter  could  not  in  convenience  of 
time  be  transmitted  unto  him,  returned, 
and  sent,  with  expectation  of  that  speedy 
remedy  we  were  necessarily  to  reap  by  it." 
In  this  extremity,  colonel  Monk,  who  was 
occupied  in  a  successful  excursion  into 
Wicklow,  was  suddenly  recalled  to  join 
with  lord  Moore  in  the  defence  of  West- 
meath  against  Owen  O'Neill.  In  this  ser- 
vice lord  Moore  was  killed,  Monk  was 
obliged  by  want  of  provisions  to  retreat 
upon  the  capital,  and  all  the  places  he 
abandoned  were  taken  possession  of  by  lord 
Castlchaven.  The  marquis  of  Ormond, 
who  had  been  obliged  by  the  temper  of  the 
Irish  agents  to  suspend  the  negotiations, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
force,  and  marched  against  Preston,  resolved, 
if  possible  to  bring  him  to  an  engagement, 
in  the  hope  that  a  defeat  at  this  moment 
would  restore  the  Irish  confederates  to  a 
spirit  of  moderation;  but  Preston  retired 
cautiously  before  him,  and  avoided  a  battle, 
till  famine  obliged  Ormond  also  to  lead  liis 
army  back  to  Dublin. 

The  necessity  of  a  cessation,  as  far  as  the 
English  interest  was  concerned,  was  now 
more  apparent  than  ever,  and  a  variety  oi 
reasons  determined  the  king  to  obtain  this 
cessation  at  all  risks ;  but  for  this  purpose 
he  had  not  only  to  give  fuller  authority 
to  his  own  friends,  but  he  had  to  persuade 
or  intimidate  those  of  the  English  party 
who  were  opposed  to  it.  With  this  latter 
object  in  view,  he  caused  the  great  parti- 
zans  of  the  English  parliament,  Parsons, 
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Temple,  Loftus,  and  others,  to  be  accused 
of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  and 
committed  to  custody ;  and  in  renewing  his 
instructions  to  the  marquis  of  Ormond, 
Charles  so  far  condescended  to  the  demands 
of  the  Irish  as  to  express  an  inclination  to 
call  a  new  parliament.  He  then  issued  a 
commission  under  the  great  seal  of  Ireland, 
jiving  the  marquis  of  Ormond  full  power  to 
treat  for  a  cessation  of  a»ms  for  one  year, 
leaving  the  particular  terms  and  form  to  his 
own  discretion,  with  an  indemnification  to 
him  and  all  who  should  assist  him  from  all 
trouble  or  danger  to  which  they  might 
thereafter  be  exposed,  on  account  of  the 
part  they  had  taken  in  this  transaction. 

Still  the  English  party  looked  on  these 
negotiations  with  regret,  and  listened  to  the 
plea  of  necessity  with  reluctance,  and  they 
were  delayed  by  the  opposition  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  hopes  that,  at  length,  the 
relief  so  long  expected  from  the  English 
parliament  might  arrive.  "  Yet,"  says  Tich- 
borne,  "  the  expectation  of  victual  and 
relief  from  England  stopped  the  hasty  pro- 
gress of  the  cessation  until  the  evening,  as 
I  take  it,  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  of 
September,  when  a  fleet  of  ships  was  dis- 
covered near  the  harbour,  to  the  great  joy 
of  all  honest  hearts  ;  but  the  next  morning, 
one  captain  Dauske,  that  was  come  in  with 
the  fleet  of  provisions,  and  had  landed  the 
night  before,  returned  early  on  shipboard, 
hoisted  sail,  forsook  the  harbour,  and  com- 
pelled seventeen  barks  laded  with  necessaries 
from  Liverpool  and  other  places,  to  do  the 
like.  On  what  ground  or  intelligence  he 
did  it,  is  yet  unknown  ;  but  this  so  rare 
and  unlooked-for  accident  amazed  all  men, 
put  the  soldiers  into  a  mutiny,  and  drew  on 
a  very  unprofitable,  and,  in  my  apprehen- 
sion, a  very  dishonourable  cessation  to  be 
concluded  with  the  rebels,  with  very  much 
dislike  of  most  of  those  that  were  actors  in 
the  treaty." 

With  the  necessities  of  the  English,  which 
it  was  impossible  now  to  conceal  from  their 
enemies,  the  confidence  and  pride  of  the 
confederates  increased,  and  they  were  now 
beginning  to  listen  more  and  more  to  their 
ecclesiastics,  whose  influence  was  raised 
by  the  encouragement  they  received  direct 
from  the  pope.  The  supreme  pontiff  had 
lately  sent  to  the  assembly  at  Kilkenny,  as 
minister,  a  father  of  the  congregation  of 
the  oratory  named  Peter  Scaramp,  who 
brought  supplies  of  money  and  ammunition, 
with  letters  from  the  pope  to  the  supreme 
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council,  the  provincial  generals,  and  the  ca- 
tholic prelates,  and  a  bull  granting  a  general 
jubilee  and  plenary  absolution  to  all  who  had 
taken  arms  for  the  catholic  religion.  From 
the  old  Irish  the  popish  envoy  met  with  an 
enthusiastic  reception,  and  they  were  ready 
to  listen  to  his  declamations  against  heretics 
and  English.  He  dwelt  upon  the  distresses 
of  the  latter,  whose  approaching  ruin  he 
foretold,  and  upon  their  own  successes  and 
prospects,  and  he  inveighed  with  vehemence 
against  the  proposed  cessation,  and  especially 
deprecated  the  giving  of  supplies  to  the 
king,  which  would,  he  said,  be  employed 
against  themselves.  The  moderate  party 
among  the  catholics,  however,  was  still 
strong,  and  they  were  not  inclined  to  pay  im- 
plicit obedience  to  the  pope's  minister.  They 
saw  that  the  overthrow  of  the  king  by  his 
parliament  would  be  fatal  to  the  Irish  cause, 
and  they  urged  the  necessity,  as  well  as  the 
propriety,  of  giving  him  assistance,  while 
they  still  earnestly  exhorted  their  colleagues 
not  to  incur  the  disgrace  of  falsifying  all 
their  former  professions  of  loyalty  to  the 
king's  person.  The  cessation,  they  said, 
would  be  beneficial  to  themselves  in  re- 
lieving the  country  for  a  while  from  the 
ravages  of  their  enemies,  and  aifording  them 
time  to  husband  their  resources.  The 
earl  of  Clanrickard  was  especially  earnest 
with  his  friends  and  kinsmen,  of  whom  so 
many  were  engaged  in  the  insurrection,  that 
they  should  not  let  the  favourable  moment 
for  saving  their  country  escape ;  and  the 
earl  of  Castlehaven  hastened  to  Kilkenny 
to  use  all  his  interest  on  the  side  of  modera- 
tion. By  the  exertions  of  a  few  men  like 
these,  the  violent  party  was  again  defeated. 
The  steps  by  which  this  was  effected  are 
told  by  Castlehaven  himself.  "  The  as- 
sembly," he  says,  "  being  broke  up,  and  a 
supreme  council  chosen  to  govern  in  their 
absence,  I  retired  to  Kilkash,  my  brother 
Butler's  house,  to  rest  myself.  The  council 
went  to  Ross ;  and  whilst  they  were  there,  a 
trumpet  brought  them  a  letter  from  the 
marquis  of  Ormond,  setting  forth  his  being 
appointed  by  the  king  to  hear  our  griev- 
ances, and  to  treat  for  an  accommodation. 
The  particulars  of  the  letter  I  knew  not ; 
but  the  trumpet  was  quickly  dispatched  with 
some  slight  answer,  which  coming  to  my 
knowledge  I  repaired  to  Kilkenny,  whither 
the  council  was  returned.  And  on  informa- 
tion finding  what  1  had  heard  to  be  true,  I 
sent  for  sir  Robert  Talbot,  sir  Richard 
Barnwell,  colonel  Walter  Bagnall,  and  such 


others  as  were  in  the  town,  being  well  af- 
fected and  leading  men  of  the  assembly, 
though  not  of  the  council.  Now  being  in 
my  lodging,  I  acquainted  them  with  what  I 
understood,  and  that,  if  they  would  stick  to 
me,  I  would  endeavour  to  give  it  a  turn. 
We  all  agreed  on  the  way;  which  was,  to 
go  to  the  council  then  sitting,  take  notice 
of  the  king's  offer,  and  their  return,  and  to 
mind  them  that  the  consideration  and  reso- 
lutions concerning  peace  and  war  the  general 
assembly  reserved  to  themselves  only ;  and, 
therefore,  to  require  that  they  would  send 
immediately  a  trumpet  of  their  own,  with  a 
letter  to  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  giving  him 
to  understand  they  had  issued  summons  for 
a  general  assembly,  in  order  to  acknowledge 
the  king's  gracious  favour  in  naming  him 
his  commissioner  to  hear  our  aggrievances, 
and  redress  them.  This  we  put  in  execu- 
tion, and  gained  our  point  without  much 
resistance." 

It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  agents  of 
the  Irish  confederates  should  meet  Ormond 
at  Jigginstown,  near  Naas,  where  they  ex- 
hibited a  temper  far  more  moderate  and 
complying  than  on  any  former  occasion. 
Among  other  things,  they  gave  up  the 
article  which  required  an  immediate  dissolu- 
tion of  parliament.  An  article  of  more 
difficulty  was  that  which  settled  the  quarters 
of  each  party  during  the  cessation,  and  this 
protracted  for  a  while  the  negotiations. 
Finally,  this  being  adjusted,  the  Irish  agreed 
to  grant  the  king  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
half  in  money,  to  be  paid  at  several  periods, 
the  rest  in  cattle.  The  articles  of  the  treaty 
were  now  finally  arranged,  and  formally 
communicated  to  the  lords  Clanrickard, 
Roscommon,  Dungarvan,  Brabazon,  and 
Inchiquin,  and  to  some  privy  councillors, 
and  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  who 
had  assisted  at  the  treaty,  and  they  sub- 
scribed a  declaration,  stating  that,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  circumstances  of  the 
kingdom,  they  believed  it  necessary  for  the 
king's  honour  and  service,  that  a  cessation 
should  be  concluded  with  the  confederates 
on  the  articles  now  laid  before  them.  The 
treaty  was  then,  on  the  15th  of  September, 
1643,  signed  by  the  marquis  and  the  Irish 
commissioners,  and  it  was  immediately  after- 
wards ratified  by  the  lords  justices  and 
council,  and  notified  to  the  whole  kingdom 
by  a  public  proclamation. 

The  announcement  of  the  conclusion  of 
this  treaty,  however  the  necessity  of  it  must 
have  been  felt  by  all  who  were  acquainted 
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with  the  real  position  of  parties,  was  far 
from  giving  general  satisfaction.  The  vio- 
lent popish  party  cried  out  indignantly 
against  the  lukewarmness  or  treachery  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  moderate  party,  mostly  of 
the  old  English  stock,  who  had  sacrificed 
the  cause  of  their  religion  and  liberties  to 
their  own  private  feelings  and  interests. 
The  protestants  in  general  felt  it  as  a  blot 
upon  their  honour  to  make  any  concessions 
to  the  popish  party,  until  they  had  taken 
ample  vengeance  for  the  barbarities  which 
had  been  inflicted  upon  their  brethren. 
Others  there  were  who  looked  on  with 
alarm,  lest  the  long  expected  forfeitures 
that  were  to  follow  upon  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion  might  escape  from  their 
hands. 

But  it  was  in  England  that  the  cessation 
excited  the  greatest  indignation.  The  par- 
liament at  once  protested  against  it  as  an 
act  done  without  their  cognizance,  and  the 
full  weight  of  their  resentment  fell  upon  the 
marquis  of  Ormond.  In  considering  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  we  can  hardly 
wonder  that  the  English  parliament  had 
been  hindered  from  giving  its  serious  atten- 
tion to  Irish  affairs,  or  from  sending  any 
effectual  assistance  to  the  protestant  interest 
there;  but  the  English  leaders  expected  that 
their  friends  would  be  able  to  hold  out 
until  they  had  so  far  established  their  own 
power  in  England,  as  to  be  able  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  secure  it  in  Ireland.  They 
were  now  alarmed,  not  only  at  the  su- 
periority which  the  catholics  had  obtained, 
but  they  feared  that  the  king  might  be 
strengthened  by  the  assistance  which  he 
would  derive  from  the  Irish  papists.  They 
now  suddenly  talked  of  a  variety  of  schemes 
for  raising  money  for  the  service  of  Ireland, 
and  made  loud  professions  of  their  commis- 
seration  for  the  sufferings  of  their  protestant 
brethren  in  that  kingdom.  Pamphlets  on 
Irish  affairs  began  to  crowd  anew  upon  the 
public,  all  giving  exaggerated  or  partial 
accounts.  The  parliament  published  by 
authority,  a  solemn  declaration  of  their  ab- 
horrence of  the  treaty,  which  was  full  of 
untrue  statements,  with  regard  to  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  protestant  army,  and  the 
disasters  of  the  papists,  all  of  which  they 
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ascribed  to  their  own  exertions.  After 
laving  imputed  the  disorders  of  the 
two  kingdoms  to  a  settled  plan  for  the 
destruction  of  the  protestant  religion,  and 
described  the  barbarous  practices  of  the  ca- 
tholics, they  stated,  that  "  God  hath  been 
pleased  to  bless  our  endeavours  with  such 
success,  as  that  those  furious  blood-thirsty 
papists  have  been  stopped  in  the  career  of 
their  cruelty ;  some  part  of  the  protestant 
blood,  which  at  first  was  spilt  like  water 
upon  the  ground,  hath  been  revenged ; 
their  massacres,  burnings,  and  famishings, 
have,  by  a  divine  retaliation,  been  repaid 
into  their  bosom."  They  represented  the 
catholics  in  Ireland  as  being  reduced  to  such 
extremities  that  they  were  obliged  to  feed 
upon  one  another,  and  assured  the  people 
that  they  had  laboured  to  obtain  this  cessa- 
tion, in  order  that  they  might  get  in  the 
harvest,  and  so  strengthen  themselves  for 
carrying  on  the  war  with  more  vigour. 
They  spoke  of  the  danger  to  which  the 
commonwealth  was  exposed,  if  an  army  of 
Irish  papists  should  be  sent  over  to  join 
with  the  malignant  party  in  this  country  ; 
and  they,  finally,  lamented  the  danger  in 
which  the  adventurers  who  had  agreed  to 
contribute  money  to  carry  on  the  war,  in 
the  expectation  of  sharing  in  the  forfeitures 
of  Irish  estates,  were  now  placed,  of  losing 
their  just  reward,  and  called  upon  them  to 
come  forward  with  more  liberal  contribu- 
tions, in  order  to  enable  the  parliament  to 
overthrow  the  designs  of  the  rebels,  for, 
they  said,  "  the  cry  of  much  protestant 
blood,  the  great  indigence  of  many  ruined 
families,  and  the  danger  of  their  religion, 
almost  exiled  out  of  Ireland,  call  for  this 
last  act  of  piety,  charity,  justice,  and 
policy."  Such  declarations  as  these  had, 
in  this  moment  of  universal  excitement  and 
uneasiness,  considerable  effect  in  both  coun- 
tries. Many,  who  had  hitherto  stood  firm 
in  their  allegiance  to  the  king,  deserted 
him  now,  in  the  belief  that  he  was  yielding 
too  much  to  the  catholics,  and  falsifying  his 
many  solemn  protestations  of  his  abhorrence 
of  popery,  for  to  the  king  alone  they  as- 
cribed the  treaty  ;  while  others  ascribed  the 
cessation  to  the  intrigues  of  the  queen  and 
her  favourites. 
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HE  king  was  embarrassed 
by  the  outcry  raised 
against  the  cessation  in 
Ireland,  and  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  publish 
an  answer  to  the  decla- 
ration of  the  English 
parliament,  in  which  he 
declared  that  the  English 
army  in  Ireland  could  no  longer  subsist 
without  supplies,  while  the  parliament  had 
not  only  neglected  to  send  supplies  itself, 
but  their  admiral,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  lay 
in  the  channel  to  intercept  those  sent  by  his 
majesty ;  the  parliament,  he  said,  were 
further  endeavourivig  to  draw  the  Scottish 
army  out  of  Ireland  into  England,  so  that 
the  very  weakness  of  the  Protestants  ren- 
dered a  cessation  absolutely  necessary.  The 
king  admitted  in  this  document  that  he 
looked  upon  the  cessation  as  preparatory  to 
a  peace,  "which,  nevertheless,"  he  added, 
"  he  will  never  admit,  unless  it  be  sucli  a 
peace  as  may  be  agreeable  to  conscience, 
honour,  and  justice." 

But  the  king  had  other  reasons  for  has- 
tening the  cessation,  besides  those  stated  in 
his  reply  to  his  parliament.  The  position 
of  his  affairs  in  England  made  him  every 
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day  more  anxious  to  derive  assistance  from 
his  Irish  army,  of  the  loyalty  of  which  the 
Marquis  of  Ormond  had  given  him  so  many 
assurances;  and  in  his  private  letters  to  the 
marquis  during  the  year  1643,  he  had  urged 
the  necessity  of  transporting  a  portion  of 
the  Irish  army  into  England  immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  Ormond 
now  proceeded  to  execute  the  king's  orders, 
and  about  two  thousand  men  were  selected 
from  the  army  of  Leinster,  and  landed  in 
North  Wales.  However  arduous  and  un- 
grateful the  service  in  Ireland  may  have 
been,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  soldiers 
entered  with  willing  hearts  into  a  war  in 
which  they  were  to  fight  against  their  own 
countrymen,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
administer  an  oath  bv  which  they  bound 
themselves  to  defend  the  king's  person  and 
prerogative  against  all  his  enemies,  and 
especially  against  the  earl  of  Essex  and  his 
forces,  to  which,  for  the  sake  of  allaying 
some  of  their  scruples,  it  was  added  that 
they  were  to  "  defend  the  protestant  re- 
ligion as  established  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land." Nor  did  the  king  derive  much  ad- 
vantage from  their  assistance.  Having  been 
reinforced  by  a  second  detachment  of  about 
fifteen  hundred  men  sent  after  them  by 
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Orniond,  they  proceeded  to  Chester,  where 
they  joined  the  troops  which  garrisoned 
that  city  under  lord  Byron.  This  com- 
mander now  took  the  field,  captured  several 
castles,  and  defeated  sir  William  Brereton, 
the  parliamentary  commander  in  Wales,  who 
had  retired  precipitately  before  the  Irish 
troops,  and  was  now  pursued  to  Nantwich. 
Lord  Bvron  laid  siege  to  this  town ;  but, 
after  some  fruitless  attempts  to  take  it  by 
storm,  he  was,  on  the  15th  of  January, 
attacked,  and  entirely  defeated  by  sir 
Thomas  Fairfax.  All  the  principal  officers 
of  the  Irish  forces,  including  colonel  Monk, 
and  a  great  number  of  their  men,  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  the  royalists  had  the 
mortification  to  see  many  of  the  latter,  both 
in  the  battle  and  after,  join  the  ranks  of 
their  enemies.  Byron  retreated,  with  the 
wreck  of  his  army  to  Chester,  where  the 
opportune  arrival  of  another  detachment  of 
the  Irish  army  enabled  him  to  repair  his 
losses.  Lord  Inchiquin,  at  the  same  time, 
contrived  to  send  over  from  Munster  to  the 
west  of  England  some  regiments,  under  lord 
Dungarvan  and  other  officers,  which  took 
part  in  the  siege  of  Gloucester,  where  a 
considerable  portion  of  them  perished. 

It  was  necessary,  indeed,  that  the  design 
of  the  cessation  should  be  carried  out  by 
the  conclusion  of  a  permanent  peace,  before 
the  king  could  hope  to  derive  any  substan- 
tial assistance  from  Ireland,  and  to  that 
object  his  Irish  policy  was  now  directed. 
As  a  first  step  towards  this,  he  dismissed 
the  two  lords  justices,  and  on  the  21st  of 
January,  1644,  appointed  as  his  lord  deputy 
the  marquis  of  Orniond,  a  nobleman  who 
had  merited  Charles's  confidence  by  his  un- 
changeable loyalty  to  his  person,  while  lie 
was  acceptable  to  the  catholic  confederates 
on  account  of  the  known  moderation  of  his 
sentiments.  But  the  confederates  were  now 
not  only  unwilling  to  proceed  any  further 
in  their  pacific  negotiations,  but  they  were 
backward  in  fulfilling  the  treaty  to  which 
they  had  already  agreed,  and  their  factious 
behaviour  increased  Ormond's  embarrass- 
ments. The  subsidy  which  they  had  bound 
themselves  to  contribute  was  remitted  ir- 
regularly and  slowly ;  numerous  disputes 
arose  about  the  respective  quarters  of  both 
parties;  and  neither  could  be  restrained 
from  occasional  hostilities.  The  presump- 
tion of  the  Irish  leaders  had  been  consider- 
ably increased  by  the  treaty  of  cessation, 
which  they  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  weak- 
ness of  their  antagonists,  and  the  moderate 


men  were  gradually  losing  ground,  while 
the  ultra-Irish  party  was  gaining  the  ascen- 
dant. Ormond  represented  to  them  in 
vain  the  danger  they  incurred  by  withhold- 
ing their  assistance  from  the  king,  whose 
overthrow  would  leave  them  exposed  to  the 
utmost  fury  of  the  English  parliament. 
They  were  guided  by  a  mistaken  confidence 
in  their  own  strength,  and  it  was  evident 
that  their  professions  of  loyalty  were  not 
honest,  by  the  fact  that  while  the  agents  of 
France  and  Spain  were  received  with  fa- 
vour, and  readily  allowed  to  raise  levies  for 
their  respective  courts,  they  would  neither 
send  forces  into  England,  nor  would  they 
even  allow  arms  and  ammunition  to  be  pur- 
chased for  the  service  of  king  Charles  within 
their  quarters. 

Charles  seems  now  to  have  begun  to  think 
that  Ormond's  probity  was  a  hinderance  to 
the  carrying  out  of  his  designs,  and,  although 
he  transacted  all  his  public  business  in  Ire- 
land through  him,  we  find  him  after  this 
time  using  other  persons  more  or  less 
secretly,  in  communications  with  the  Irish 
rebels.  The  consequences  of  this  crooked 
policy  were  in  the  sequel  eminently  dis- 
astrous and  disgraceful  to  the  royal  cause. 
The  king's  first  choice  of  a  negotiator, 
guided  probably  by  the  influence  of  his 
queen,  fell  upon  the  earl  of  Antrim,  of 
whose  incapacity  he  had  already  received 
such  convincing  proofs  during  the  govern- 
ment of  lord  StrafFord.  This  nobleman, 
who  had,  as  already  stated,  been  placed 
under  arrest  by  the  Scottish  commander, 
Munroe,  made  his  escape  into  England,  and 
was  received  with  marks  of  favour  by  the 
queen.  His  restless  temper  soon  led  him 
into  new  projects,  and  on  the  preparations 
for  war  in  Scotland,  he  undertook  to  raise 
forces  in  Ireland,  and  carry  them  to  the 
assistance  of  Montrose.  But  he  had  no 
sooner  landed  in  Ulster,  than  he  was  again 
seized  by  Monroe,  and  committed  to  the 
castle  of  Carrickfergus,  where  he  remained  a 
prisoner  some  months.  At  length,  escaping 
again,  he  sought  refuge  with  Owen  O'Neill, 
and  proceeded  from  the  quarters  of  that 
chieftain  to  Kilkenny,  where,  as  a  catholic 
nobleman,  of  considerable  wealth,  and  un- 
derstood to  possess  great  influence  in  the 
court  of  king  Charles,  he  was  received  with 
open  arms  by  the  Irish  confederates,  urged 
to  take  at  once  the  oath  of  association,  and 
flattered  with  the  offer  of  a  high  command 
in  the  arm}'.  These  offers,  however,  he 
refused  for  the  present,  while  he  encouraged 
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the  Irish  leaders  to  believe  that  he  was 
strongly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  their  cause. 

Soon  after  the  cessation,  the  earl  of  An- 
trim repaired  again  to  England,  and  made 
extravagant  boasts  to  the  king  of  his  influ- 
ence with  the  Irish  confederates,  and  of 
their  willingness  to  make  him  commander  of 
their  forces.  He  now  aspired  to  the  lord 
lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  and  as  a  proof  of  his 
claims  and  capacity,  he  offered  immediately 
to  bring  ten  thousand  Irish  soldiers  into 
England  for  the  service  of  the  king,  and  to 
detach  three  thousand  more  into  Scotland 
against  the  duke  of  Argyle.  This  magnificent 
promise  was  made  a  matter  of  considera- 
tion in  the  king's  council,  and  after  due 
discussion,  the  solicitations  of  the  queen 
again  prevailed,  and  he  was  gratified  with  a 
commission  to  command  such  forces  as  he 
might  be  able  to  raise  for  the  king.  At  the 
same  time  his  vanity  was  further  flattered 
by  his  being  created  a  marquis,  and  the 
promise  was  held  out  to  him,  that  if  he  suc- 
ceeded in  suppressing  the  present  duke  of 
Argyle,  the  great  leader  of  the  covenanters, 
he  should  be  rewarded  with  his  dukedom. 
The  marquis  of  Antrim  now  embarked  for 
Ireland,  accompanied  by  Daniel  O'Neill,  a 
gentleman  of  the  king's  bed-chamber,  who 
was  joined  with  him  as  an  adviser,  and  forti- 
fied with  a  strong  letter  of  recommendation 
to  the  marquis  of  Ormond.  On  his  arrival 
at  Kilkenny,  he  presented  himself  with  con- 
fidence to  the  confederates,  and  demanded 
ten  thousand  men  for  the  service  of  the 
king.  To  his  surprise,  the  supreme  council 
met.  his  demand  with  an  absolute  refusal. 
In  a  negotiation  for  a  purchase  of  arms  and 
ammunition  for  prince  Rupert,  he  was 
equally  unsuccessful;  and  even  when  he 
made  the  more  modest  demand  of  three 
thousand  men,  for  the  service  of  Scotland, 
he  could  only  obtain  a  permission  to  raise 
them  in  his  own  sept,  and  a  promise  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  provisions,  for  his  levies, 
on  condition  that  a  convenient  port  in 
Ulster  should  be  assigned  for  their  recep- 
tion, and  that  that  port  should  be  placed 
under  a  commander,  of  whom  they  were  to 
have  the  nomination.  This  attempt  to  gain 
possession  of  one  of  the  northern  ports  was 
too  apparent  to  deceive  the  marquis  of  Or- 
mond, who  avoided  an  absolute  refusal  by 
an  evasive  answer,  that  the  Irish  might  not 
have  an  excuse  for  denying  the  supplies. 

The  marquis  of  Antrim  now  imagined 
that  he  should  gain  his  purposes  by  a  closer 
alliance  with  the  Irish  confederates,  and, 


without  reflecting  on  the  disservice  he  was 
thus  doing  to  the  king's  cause  in  England, 
he  took  the  oath  of  association,  was  sworn  a 
member  of  the  supreme  council,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  catholic  confederates  the 
appointment  of  lieutenant-general  of  their 
forces,  in  accepting  which  he  engaged  to  use 
no  other  commission  but  theirs,  and  to 
transport  no  troops  without  their  consent. 
Antrim's  attempt  to  make  himself  the  ser- 
vant of  two  masters  ended  only  in  mortifi- 
cation to  himself.  He  was  successful  neither 
in  his  attempts  to  serve  the  catholic  con- 
federacy, nor  in  his  negotiations  for  the 
king ;  his  vanity,  which  led  him  to  think 
that  he  could  overreach  the  Scottish  com- 
mander Monroe,  again  led  him  to  expose 
his  incapacity  ;  and  after  repeated  promises, 
and  long  delays,  he  at  length  contrived  to 
send  two  thousand  men  into  Scotland,  when 
they  were  no  longer  of  any  utility.  Antrim 
consoled  himself  by  throwing  himself  more 
into  the  arms  of  the  catholic  confederates ; 
and  king  Charles,  finding  again  how  little 
trust  could  be  placed  in  such  a  negotiator, 
relinquished  all  hopes  of  receiving  assistance 
through  him,  and  turned  his  eyes  to  other 
agents. 

While  the  king  was  nourishing  visionary 
projects  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  private 
intrigues,  the  marquis  of  Ormond  was  strug- 
gling with  a  multitude  of  difficulties  and 
annoyances,  arising  from  the  clamours  and 
pretensions  of  the  catholics  on  the  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  from  the  dislike  of  the 
English  to  the  cessation.  The  parliament's 
proclamation  against  the  treaty  was  leading 
to  a  more  marked  and  hostile  separation  in 
Ireland  between  the  two  great  parties  of  the 
parliament  and  the  king,  which  was  soon 
widened  by  other  events.  The  feeling 
against  the  cessation  was  strongest  in  Ulster, 
where  the  English  party  was  at  this  time 
most  powerful,  and  where  the  protestant 
army  contained  so  many  men  who  had  wit- 
nessed and  suffered  from  the  barbarities  of 
the  massacres  in  that  province,  and  were 
proportionally  sincere  in  their  hatred  of 
the  papists.  To  this  province  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  more  especially  addressed 
itself.  Owen  O'Connolly,  now  a  pensioner 
of  the  English  parliament,  was  dispatched 
with  letters  to  the  colonels  of  the  army  of 
Ulster,  recommending  them  to  disclaim  the 
cessation  and  take  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant,  and  promising  them  a  speedy  dis- 
charge of  their  arrears  and  full  provisions 
for  the  future.  They  had  before  them  the 
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example  of  Monroe  and  the  Scottish  army, 
who    had    taken     the    covenant    with    the 
greatest  eagerness,   and  were  now  actuated 
by  the  most  violent  zeal  against  all  who  re- 
fused it ;  and,  though  urged  by  Ormond  to 
show  their  loyalty  by  refusing  it,  the  Eng- 
lish officers  returned  a  conciliating  answer 
to    the    parliament,    expressing    their    wil- 
lingness to  continue  the  war.     They  even 
refused  to  publish  at  the  head  of  their  regi- 
ments the  proclamation  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ment, forbidding  all   persons  to   tender  or 
accept    the    solemn    league    and    covenant. 
The   war  which  was  now  breaking  out  in 
Scotland  led   to  an   order  for  the  recal  of 
the  Scottish  army,  which  created  the  utmost 
alarm  among  the  protestants  of  Ulster,  who 
proceeded  to  levy  soldiers  of  all  sorts  for  the 
service  of  their  country,  so  that  even  Irish 
papists  and  rebels  were  enlisted  to  fight  for 
the  covenant ;  but  their  apprehensions  were 
soon   dissipated   by    the   arrival    of    orders 
countermanding  the  departure  of  the  Scots, 
and  a  few  English  and   Irish  levies,   with 
some  discontented  Scottish  regiments  only, 
were  sent  to  Scotland.     There  the  power  of 
the  covenanters  was  now  so  great,  that  they 
were    able    to    send  Monroe  ten  thousand 
pounds  and  a  supply  of  clothing  and  provi- 
sions, along  with  which  came  four  ministers 
of  the  kirk  to  enforce  the  covenant  among 
his  followers.     The    zeal   of  the    Scots  in 
Ulster  now  burnt  with  a  fiercer  flame,  and 
the    preaching    of   these    missionaries  was 
attended  everywhere  with  the  most  aston- 
ishing  effects  among  Scotch   and  English, 
and  in  every  class  of  society.     Many  of  the 
English  soldiers  embraced  the  covenant  with 
ardour,    and   when    at  last  by    the    urgent 
directions  of  the  government  the  officers  did 
cause  the  proclamation  against  it  to  be  read, 
the  soldiers  who  had  taken  it  refused  obe- 
dience   and   set    their    officers    at   defiance. 
The  hostility  between  the  two  parties  was 
thus    increased    and    embittered.     All   the 
attempts  of  the  government  at  Dublin   to 
check    the    spirit    which   had  risen   in    the 
north  were  fruitless,  and  Ormond's  mortifi- 
cation   was    complete    when,     sir     Audley 
Mervin  being  appointed  governor  of  Lon- 
donderry,   in    full    confidence    of    his    zeal 
against    the  covenant,  which  he    had   pro- 
claimed in  his  declamations  in  parliament, 
he   had  no  sooner  reached    his  destination 
than  lie  took  the  covenant  himself. 

At  first  Monroe,  who  had  taken  the  cove- 
nant with  his  officers  with  great  solemnity 
in   the  church  of  Carrickfergus,  affected 
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enity  towards  people's  consciences  which 
leceived  nobody,  and  pretended  to  leave  the 
onvictions  of  others  entirely  to  the  persua- 
sions of  the  ministers  of  the  kirk.  But  he 
soon  afterwards  received  a  commission  from 
England,  under  the  broad  seal  of  parlia- 
ment, empowering  him  to  command  in  their 
name  and  under  their  authority  all  the 
'orces,  Scottish  or  English,  in  the  province 
of  Ulster,  and  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
all  the  enemies  of  the  covenant.  The  Eng- 
ish  officers  prepared  to  resist,  and  they 
assembled  at  Belfast  to  consult  on  the  an- 
swer they  should  return  to  the  Scottish 
general ;  but  Monroe  had  received  intelli- 
gence of  their  design,  and  marching  sud- 
denly to  Belfast,  he  took  possession  of  the 
town  by  surprise.  At  Lisburne,  whither 
he  marched  next,  he  was  foiled  by  the  spirit 
of  the  English  officers ;  but  a  civil  war 
seemed  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  be- 
tween the  English  and  Scots  in  the  northern 
province,  which  might  have  had  the  most 
disastrous  consequences.  It  was  prevented 
by  an  amicable  agreement  between  the  two 
parties,  and  they  subscribed  a  paper,  by 
which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  English 
should  not  be  forced  to  take  any  oath  con- 
trary to  their  consciences  and  to  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  Ireland,  until  they  had 
first  addressed  to  the  English  parliament  a 
representation  of  their  reasons  and  scruples; 
and  that  their  regiments  should  be  furnished 
with  the  same  provisions  and  have  the  same 
privileges  and  appointments  with  the  Scots. 
On  these  conditions  they  engaged  to  join 
with  Monroe  in  vigorously  prosecuting  the 
war  against  the  Irish  rebels,  regardless  of  the 
cessation,  reserving  only  to  themselves  the 
right  of  acting  upon  their  own  convictions 
in  case  of  a  direct  order  from  the  king  to 
the  contrary.  The  English  officers  and  sol- 
diers appear  to  have  followed  their  own  in- 
clinations in  thus  rejecting  the  cessation. 

The  Irish  confederates  at  Kilkenny  were  I 
alarmed  at  these  proceedings  in  the  north. 
Confiding  in  the  weakness  of  their  enemies, 
they  had  allowed  their  army  to  be  scattered 
over  the  country  in  small  parties,  and 
O'Neill's  forces  in  Ulster  were  quite  insuf- 
ficient to  resist  the  combined  forces  of  Scots 
and  English  in  that  province,  so  that  there 
was  nothing  to  hinder  them  from  marching 
to  the  south.  The  struggle  was  still  carried 
on  amongst  the  confederates  between  the 
violent  or  ultra-Irish  party  and  those  who 
advocated  more  moderate  measures,  when 
Owen  O'Neill,  to  use  the  words  of  lord 
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Castlehaven  who  was  present,  "  leaving  his 
troops  and  creaghts  to  shift  the  best  they 
could,  came  to  the  general  assembly,  then 
held  at  Waterford,  where  he  held  forth  the 
lamentable  condition  of  his  people,  desiring 
the  assistance  of  the  other  three  provinces, 
and,  in  the  name  of  his  province,  under- 
taking to  join  to  their  forces  four  thousand 
foot  and  four  hundred  horse ;  but  withal 
declaring,  that  otherwise  he  with  his  forces 
and  creaghts  should  be  obliged  to  save 
themselves  in  the  other  provinces,  and  so 
get  subsistence  as  well  as  they  could.  This 
last  point  of  Owen  O'Neill's  speech,  besides 
their  persuasion  that  the  Scots  would  not 
fail  soon  to  follow  him  and  visit  them,  made 
the  assembly  come  to  a  quick  conclusion, 
and  agree  to  send  six  thousand  foot  and  six 
hundred  horse  out  of  the  other  three  pro- 
vinces, so  that  the  army  was  to  consist  of 
ten  thousand  foot  and  one  thousand  horse. 
But  it  coming  to  the  question  who  should 
be  general  of  this  army,  they  went  to  the 
election  after  this  manner.  The  assembly 
sitting,  those  they  thought  fit  to  come  in 
competition,  they  caused  their  names,  one 
under  another,  to  be  written  down,  and 
from  each  a  long  line  drawn.  Then  at  the 
table  where  the  clerks  sat,  every  member  of 
the  general  assembly,  one  after  another, 
with  a  pen,  put  a  dash  on  the  line  of  him 
that  he  would  have  to  be  general.  And  to 
the  end  that  none  should  mark  more  than 
once,  four  or  five  were  chosen  out  of  the 
assembly,  two  of  whom  were  bishops,  to 
overlook  this  marking,  being  on  their  oath. 
Now,  contrary  to  Owen  O'Neill's  expecta- 
tion, who  had  designed  this  generalship  for 
himself,  by  which  he  should  be  general- 
issimo, I  was  chosen,  which  he  took  ex- 
tremely much  to  heart,  as  I  have  reason  to 
believe.  However,  he  carried  it  fairly,  and 
came  to  congratulate  me,  giving  withal 
great  assurances  of  his  performance  and 
readiness  to  serve  me."  Thus  were  per- 
sonal jealousies  already  springing  up  among 
the  confederate  commanders. 

This  decision  of  the  general  assembly 
showed  that  still  the  moderate  party  in  that 
body  were  in  the  majority,  for  lord  Castle- 
haven  and  Owen  O'Neill  represented  sever- 
ally the  two  great  parties  which  were  con- 
tending for  power.  Castlehaven's  campaign 
in  Ulster  furnishes  us  with  so  curious  a 
picture  of  the  war  in  Ireland  at  this  time, 
that  we  cannot  do  better  than  follow  his 
own  narrative,  with  the  observation  that 
he,  perhaps,  gives  it  a  little  colouring  of 


his  own,  but  we  cannot  tell  to  what  degree, 
as  we  have  no  detailed  account  written  on 
the  other  side.  "  Next  day,"  gays  lord 
Castlehaven,  "  a  commission  was  sent  me, 
with  orders  to  prepare  all  things  for  this 
expedition,  which  I  did.  But  the  further 
I  looked  into  the  matter,  the  worse  I  liked 
it;  for  I  considered  that  I  was  now  to 
make  war  in  a  country  where  I  had  never 
been,  and  in  a  country,  too,  where  we  had 
not  so  much  as  one  town,  but  the  enemy 
had  many ;  that,  by  all  intelligence,  they 
could  draw  into  the  field  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen thousand  men  ;  that  if  Owen  O'Neill 
should  perform  and  deal  fairly  with  me,  yet 
all  I  was  to  expect  did  not  exceed  ten 
thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse ;  that 
having  no  towns  in  the  province,  we  should 
be  forced  to  bring  all  our  provisions  from 
the  other  provinces  where  I  had  my  maga- 
zines ;  that  I  must  depend  upon  O'Neill  for 
intelligence ;  for  by  such  lights  I  always 
guided  myself  in  my  former  small  under- 
takings. But  that  which  most  of  all 
troubled  me  was,  that  I  did  not  see  how  I 
could  avoid  a  battle,  if  the  enemy  had  a 
mind  to  it,  being  I  was  to  make  an  offensive 
war.  I  had  also  this  other  consideration  to 
discourage  me,  that  although  our  parties 
had  commonly  the  better,  yet  our  armies 
had  commonly  the  worst.  This  was  experi- 
mented in  several  battles,  and  the  reason 
was  clear  and  obvious.  Most  of  all  the 
great  towns  in  the  kingdom  were  the 
enemy's,  and  garrisoned ;  and  of  the  few 
towns  we  had,  there  was  but  one,  to  wit 
Kilkenny,  that  would  receive  a  garrison. 
So  that  at  our  coming  out  of  every  field,  as 
the  enemy  returned  into  their  garrisons, 
where  they  were  with  their  officers,  and 
kept  in  discipline,  ours  were  dispersed  all 
the  kingdom  over,  into  little  villages  and 
odd  houses,  never  seeing  an  officer  till  the 
next  campaign.  And,  therefore,  they  came 
to  their  rendezvous  in  the  beginning  of 
every  field,  like  new  men  half  changed ; 
and  for  the  horse,  so  haggled  out  in  riding 
up  and  down  to  see  their  friends,  that  they 
seemed  hardly  able  to  draw  their  legs  after 
them  ;  and  both  horse  and  foot  with  rusty 
arms,  and  not  fixed.  But  how  plainly  so- 
ever I  saw  my  ill  condition,  I  must  through 
as  well  as  I  could  ;  yet  withal  resolving  to 
avoid  a  battle  by  all  means,  and  seek  to 
make  war  by  parties  and  surprises,  where 
new  men  are  as  good  as  old.  Now  having 
more  than  time  before  the  campaign,  1  was 
commanded  by  the  supreme  council  to  march 
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into  Connaught  to  reduce  some  of  our  own 
party,  which  had  set  up  for  themselves  in 
the  county  of  Mayo,  and  had  possessed 
Castle-Carrol  and  Castle-Barre  ;  the  former 
commanded  by  one  Burke,  the  latter  by 
the  lord  of  Mayo.  I  took  with  me  two 
thousand  men  and  passed  the  Shannon  at 
Fort-Falkland,  the  marquis  of  Clanrickard 
permitting  me  to  pass  through  his  country. 
These  castles  made  little  resistance.  After 
they  had  yielded  I  sent  my  party,  under 
the  command  of  sir  James  Dillon,  into  the 
county  of  Roscommon,  to  reduce  the  Orms- 
byes,  and  some  others  that  held  garrisons, 
and  would  not  submit  to  the  cessation. 
When  he  had  done  his  work,  which  he  was 
not  long  about,  he  returned  into  Leinster, 
and  lodged  the  troops  as  he  was  ordered, 
In  the  meanwhile  I  had  gone  to  Kilkenny, 
and  set  myself  to  the  great  work,  still  having 
some  mistrust  of  Owen  O'Neill's  perfor- 
mance. Wherefore  I  desired  the  council 
to  grant  me  four  hundred  horso  and  dra- 
goons more,  in  case  I  could  raise  them 
without  charge,  which  I  did. 

"  The  first  rendezvous,"  lord  Castlehaven 
continues,  "  that  I  made  in  order  to  this 
field,  was  Ifi44,  about  midsummer,  in  the 
county  of  Longford,  at  a  place  called 
Granard,  where  I  had  appointed  three  thou- 
sand horse  and  foot,  with  two  or  three  field 
pieces,  intending  there  to  have  expected  the 
coming  up  of  the  whole  army,  which  might 
be  four  or  five  days ;  for  O'Neill  was  near 
encamped  at  Portlester,  and  the  rest  were 
inarching  as  ordered.  By  my  spies,  that 
met  me  at  this  rendezvous,  and  came  in 
haste,  all  agreed  that  they  had  left  the  enemy 
near  a  certain  mountain,  threescore  miles 
off,  and  that  they  were  seventeen  thousand 
strong,  with  one-and-twenty  days'  provision 
in  oaten  meal,  which  they  carried  on  their 
own  and  little  horse's  backs ;  no  cannon  or 
other  baggage;  and  were  ready  to  march.  I 
thought  myself  pretty  secure  for  that  night; 
but  at  twelve  of  the  clock,  one  from  Cavan, 
assured  me,  that  he  had  left  the  whole  army 
there,  and  that  their  horse  and  dragoons 
would  be  with  me  in  the  morning.  On  this 
advice,  I  packed  off  as  fast  as  I  could,  and 
gained  Portlester,  ordering  the  rest  of  the 
army  to  come  thither ;  and  at  the  instant 
commanded  a  colonel,  with  five  or  six  hun- 
dred foot  and  a  hundred  horse,  to  defend 
the  bridge  of  Fierragh.  It  was  of  stone, 
and  a  castle  on  our  end.  I  sent  with  him 
shovels,  pickaxes,  and  spades,  with  plenty 
of  ammunition.  The  enemy,  according  to 
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my  intelligence,  came  at  sun  rising  into  the 
camp  I  had  left,  and  showed  themselvc  s  the 
next  day  before  that  bridge.  My  unfortu- 
nate colonel  sent  over  his  horse  to  skirmish, 
and,  when  they  were  far  enough  out,  on  a 
sudden  the  enemy  mingled  with  them,  which 
was  the  cause  that  our  foot  could  do 
nothing;  but,  through  fear  to  kill  their  own, 
left  bridge,  castle,  and  all,  free  for  the 
enemy.  However,  this  availed  them  little, 
for  finding  me  well  posted,  though  O'Neill 
was  of  another  opinion,  their  provisions 
shrunk,  and  being  at  least  twelve  day's 
march  from  their  own  country,  they  staid 
not  to  give  me  farther  trouble,  but  hastened 
homewards. 

"  Now,  then,  I  was  at  leisure  to  call  on 
general  O'Neill  for  his  four  thousand  foot 
and  four  hundred  horse,  being  resolved  to 
follow  the  enemy,  and  try  my  fortune  in 
Ulster,  as  I  was  designed  to  do.  He  ex- 
cused himself  by  reason  of  the  continual 
alarms  in  his  country,  that  he  could  not  at 
present  make  good  his  word;  but  withal, 
assuring  me  again,  that  so  soon  as  I  came 
into  the  province,  I  should  have  no  reason 
to  complain.  Having  this  assurance,  I 
inarched  on  with  my  six  thousand  foot  and 
a  thousand  horse  and  dragoons;  and  O'Neill 
joined  to  me  about  two  hundred  horse,  and 
three  or  four  hundred  foot;  his  creaghts 
inarching  with  us,  being  all  the  Irish  with 
their  cattle  of  that  province.  When  he  had 
drawn  me  on  as  far  as  Toinregoat,  I  had 
intelligence  that  the  enemy  had  revictualled 
themselves,  and  were  returning  to  encounter 
me.  Whereupon  I  pressed  O'Neill  very 
hard  to  make  good  his  word  ;  who  plainly 
told  me  that  he  could  not  do  it,  alleging 
that  his  people  were  all  amongst  the 
creaghts,  and  every  one  looking  to  save  what 
he  had.  In  this  sad  condition,  I  blamed  my 
own  weakness  in  being  persuaded  with  fail- 
promises,  to  come  so  far  into  an  enemy's 
country.  However,  I  was  resolved  to  see  the 
enemy,  then  encamped  at  Drummore  Iveagh ; 
and  therefore  taking  such  guides  as  O'Neill 
would  give  me,  and  leaving  the  command  ot 
the  camp  to  him,  in  the  evening  I  marched 
with  my  thousand  horse  and  di-agoons,  and 
fifteen  hundred  commanded  foot.  These  I 
left  on  a  pass,  about  three  miles  from  my 
camp,  to  make  good  my  retreat,  intending 
to  fall  with  my  'horse  into  their  horse  quar- 
ter. But  whether  wittingly  or  willingly  in 
my  guides,  it  was  sunrising  when  I  came 
within  two  miles  of  their  horse  quarter. 
And  yet  still,  though  I  had  lost  my  design, 
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I  would  see  the  enemy;  and,  to  this  end, 
perceiving  some  of  their  horse  at  grass,  I 
being  drawn  under  a  hill  near  a  little  river, 
where  there  was  a  stone  bridge,  sent  a  party 
to  take  those  horses,  which  they  did,  and 
brought  them  to  me.  But  their  guard  of 
horse  being  near,  after  my  horse  were  come 
back,  seized  the  bridge  and  defended  it. 
I  sent  men  to  beat  them  off ;  but  it  would 
not  do.  Then  I  sent  another  party  ;  the 
same  still.  Whilst  this  was  a  disputing,  I 
perceived  a  hundred  foot  coming  over  a 
great  plain.  Then  I  galloped  down  myself, 
with  some  officers,  and  more  horse.  So 
passing  the  bridge,  I  had  the  cutting  off  that 
hundred  foot,  without  resistance.  A  party 
of  mine  pursued  the  horse  that  ran  from  the 
bridge  ;  but  before  they  overtook  them  they 
were  met  with  another,  which  routed  them; 
and  others  of  mine  put  them  also  to  the 
run.  Before  this  fight  ended,  most  of  the 
horse  on  both  sides  were  engaged.  The 
enemy  at  last  drew  off;  and  so  did  I  to  my 
army. 

"  Being  returned  to  my  camp,  I  ac- 
quainted O'Neill  with  what  had  passed,  and 
how  the  enemy's  army  were  advancing 
according  to  my  intelligence.  Whereupon 
he  advised  me  to  retire  to  Charlemont,  a 
fort  where  he  had  a  garrison.  I  followed 
his  advice,  and  found  it  a  very  good  post, 
there  being  a  large  plain  joined  to  it ;  on  the 
one  side  runs  the  Blackwater,  and  near  the 
fort  a  bridge  over  it ;  the  rest  surrounded 
with  bogs  and  moorish  ground.  My  horse 
lay  encamped  at  Benburb,  on  the  other  side 
the  river.  At  the  same  time  that  I  came 
into  this  place,  Monroe  with  his  army  arrived 
at  Armagh,  about  two  or  three  miles  dis- 
tant, and  there  encamped,  fortifying  himself. 
Thus  neither  of  us  being  able  to  engage  the 
other,  we  lay  in  pretty  good  correspondence ; 
and  the  small  war  we  had  was  chiefly  in 
cutting  off  of  convoys.  During  this  idle 
time,  I  went  often  to  see  my  horse  quarters, 
and  one  day  lying  down  by  the  Blackwater 
side,  and  merry  with  the  officers,  a  number 
of  the  horsemen  came  about  me,  and  I,  in  a 
pleasant  way,  asked  them  what  they  would 
give  me  to  bring  them  to  a  day's  work  with 
the  enemy ;  they  answered,  they  should  be 
glad  to  see  it,  if  I  could  make  their  doublets 
and  skins  proof  against  lances,  of  which  the 
Scots  had  many  squadrons.  Having  found 
this  apprehension,  I  passed  off  the  discourse, 
and  returning  to  my  camp,  that  night  dis- 
patched an  express  to  my  magazine  at  Wex 
ford,  to  bring  me  thence  so  many  defensive 


arms  as  might  cover  two  ranks  of  my  horse ; 
which  being  come,  and  I  growing  every  day 
more  uneasy  than  the  other,  for  my  provi- 
sions came  much  harder  to  me  than  Mon- 
roe's came  to  him,  and  O'Neill  began  to  be 
very  weary  of  sometimes  assisting  me  with 
cows,  after  two  months  I  resolved  the  en- 
deavouring to  gain  my  own  country,  seeing 
no  hopes  of  any  forces  from  O'Neill.  Which 
to  effect,  for  I  did  not  desire  fighting,  I 
caused  a  tougher  or  great  way  to  be  cut 
through  the  bog,  near  the  fort,  leading  to 
Toinregaoh,  by  which  their  provisions  came. 
This  way  being  finished,  I,  knowing  their 
days,  took  my  time  to  pass  most  of  my  horse 
and  some  foot,  showing  them  beyond  the 
tougher,  as  if  that  night  I  intended  straight 
for  Toinregaoh.  Monroe  having  this  intel- 
ligence, posted  away  a  great  party  of  horse 
and  foot  to  secure  his  convoy.  But  the 
night  being  come,  I  turned,  and  instead  of 
marching  towards  Toinregaoh,  passed  over 
the  bridge  with  the  whole  army,  leaving  my 
cannon  and  baggage  in  the  fort,  with  a 
strong  garrison,  plenty  of  ammunition,  and 
all  the  provision  I  could  possibly  scrape  to 
put  in.  That  night  I  marched,  and  all  the 
next  day,  taking  a  great  round  before  I 
could  have  my  own  country  on  my  back ; 
which  having  obtained,  in  the  county  oi 
Cavan,  I  faced  towards  the  enemy,  about 
five  or  six  miles  from  them.  Which  Mon- 
roe knowing,  and  finding  that  I  lay  easier 
for  my  provisions  than  he  did,  raised  his 
camp  and  marched  to  his  own  country.  It 
being  now  late  in  the  year,  I,  thus  free 
of  him,  sent  a  party  of  horse  and  foot  to 
bring  off  my  cannon  and  what  I  left  in  the 
fort ;  and  so  marched  to  Fienaegh,  where  I 
met  commissioners  from  the  supreme  coun- 
cil to  receive  the  army  and  lodge  them  on 
the  three  provinces,  together  with  fifteen 
hundred  Ulster  men,  which,  on  my  order, 
came  to  me  out  of  Connaught,  being  of  no 
army,  but  endeavouring  to  live  by  strong 
hand,  which  I  could  not  admit.  Thus 
ended  the  Ulster  expedition,  likely  to  be  so 
fatal  to  the  confederate  catholics  of  Ireland, 
through  the  failing  or  something  else  of 
general  Owen  Roe  O'Neill.  But,  after  all, 
the  three  provinces  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  this  campaign  ;  for  this  army  they 
sent  kept  them  from  being  troubled  either 
with  Scots  or  Ulster  people  that  year." 

During  these  marches  and  countermarches, 
the  Irish  army  was  allowed  to  pass  through 
the  English  quarters  without  molestation, 
although  they  were  not  regarded  with  a 
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friendly  eye.  The  purely  English  garrisons 
on  the  borders  of  Ulster,  appear  to  have 
looked  on  as  neutrals  between  the  two 
parties  which  were  in  the  field  against  each 
other,  inclining  in  their  hearts  towards  the 
Scots,  but  restrained  by  the  articles  of  the 
cessation  from  openly  impeding  the  Irish, 
although  they  bore  this  restraint  with  re- 
luctance. Such  was  the  case  with  sir  Henry 
Tichborne,  who,  after  laying  down  his  office 
of  lord  justice,  had  returned  to  his  garrison 
at  Drogheda,  and  he  describes  in  himself 
the  feeling  of  most  of  the  English  officers. 
It  appears  that  he  was  afterwards  charged 
by  some  of  the  zealous  covenanters,  of 
withholding  assistance  from  Monroe's  army; 
in  answer  to  which  he  declares,  that  "  when 
the  Scotch  forces  advanced  into  Westmeath, 
returned  by  our  quarters,  and  lodged  at 
Atherdee,  though  they  professed  themselves 
opposite  to  our  party,  and  had  proffered 
some  acts  of  hostility,  yet  did  I  not  forbid 
nor  hinder  provision  to  be  sent  unto  them, 
as  some  snarlers  at  all  my  actions  have  un- 
truly suggested ;  but  the  truth  is,  they 
abounded  in  all  provisions,  and  staid  at 
Atherdee  but  one  night,  insomuch  that  the 
drink  and  other  necessaries,  that  several 
persons  of  Drogheda  had  provided,  could 
not  come  time  enough  for  them,  as  was  de- 
sired." "  About  eight  or  ten  days  after 
that  the  Scotch  army  was  returned  into  the 
north,"  continues  Tichborne,  "  the  earl  of 
Castlehaven  and  Owen  Roe  O'Neill,  with 
all  the  Irish  strength,  came  unto  Atherdee, 
and  remained  in  those  parts,  as  I  remember, 
about  fourteen  days ;  and  during  the  time 
of  their  abode,  they  required  the  benefit  of 
the  market,  for  the  buying  of  such  pro- 
visions as  were  needful  for  them,  and  that 
the  town  and  garrison  might  spare ;  which 
demand  agreeing  with  the  article  of  the 
cessation,  could  not  be  in  reason  absolutely 
denied  by  me,  except  I  would  draw  their 
united  forces  on  Drogheda,  the  garrison 
being  weak  and  unable  to  oppose  them. 
And  this  was  a  thing  that  was  proposed 
amongst  them  by  Owen  Roe  O'Neill,  as  I 
was  informed.  However,  I  cast  in  many 
rubs,  and  found  several  ways  to  delay  their 
desire  of  commerce,  until,  at  last,  the  earl 
of  Castlehaven  sent  his  lieutenant-general 
to  understand  the  reason  of  my  backward- 
ness, and  to  expostulate  the  matter  with  me 
at  large ;  and  then,  indeed,  I  had  direction 
from  Dublin  to  grant  them  their  desire ; 
whereupon  I  sent  for  Mr.  Alderman  Geves, 
the  present  mayor  of  the  town,  and  told 
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him,  in  the  presence  of  the  lieutenant- 
general,  that  the  articles  of  the  cessation 
afforded  free  traffic  for  either  party;  and 
that  a  provident  care  being,  in  the  first 
place,  taken  for  the  necessities  of  the  town, 
the  benefit  of  the  market  might  be  granted 
unto  those  that  were  without ;  and  the 
lieutenant-general  might  appoint  some  one 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  buy  such 
provisions  for  the  use  of  the  Irish  arrny  as 
could  conveniently  be  spared.  Whereupon 
he  named  one  Dardis,  who  came  unto  me  to 
know  whether  he  might  with  safety,  and 
without  future  blame,  be  employed  by  them, 
and  I  told  him  he  might ;  for  I  was  not 
willing  that  any  of  them  should  lodge  in 
the  town,  or  frequent  our  markets.  The 
provision  that  they  had  was  most  drink. 
Of  a  hundred  and  sixty  barrels  of  wheat 
bought  for  their  use,  I  caused  the  moiety 
to  be  stopped.  Some  oatmeal  they  had, 
and  coarse  bread  of  beans  and  peas  was 
carried  forth  by  private  persons  to  be  sold 
unto  them." 

This  detailed  account  of  the  expedition  to 
Ulster  will  serve  to  show  the  position  of 
parties  at  this  moment  in  Ireland.  The  con- 
federates, meanwhile,  more  and  more  con- 
vinced of  their  own  consequence,  affected  to 
consider  themselves  as  the  great  supporters 
of  the  royal  cause,  and  expected  that  the 
marquis  of  Ormond  was  to  look  upon  them 
in  that  light,  and  act  in  concert  with  them. 
While  the  earl  of  Castlehaven  was  employed 
in  Munster,  they  privately  invited  Ormond 
to  accept  the  supreme  command  of  their 
forces  and  march  against  the  northerns  with 
the  united  powers  of  the  "royalists;"  and 
they  required  that,  in  return  for  the  in- 
fringement of  the  cessation  by  the  Scots,  he 
should  proclaim  them  rebels.  To  accept  the 
command  thus  offered  to  him,  would  be  to 
blend  and  identify  the  usurped  power  of  the 
rebels  with  the  legitimate  authority  of  the 
sovereign  ;  and  even  the  other  proposition 
would  draw  down  the  full  resentment  of  the 
parliament  of  England,  throw  its  authority 
into  the  scale  against  him,  and  perhaps  cause 
the  revolt  of  a  large  portion  of  his  army. 

Ormond  was  placed  in  a  difficult  position ; 
for  it  was  equally  impolitic  at  this  moment 
to  offend  the  Irish,  who  might  seize  upon  a 
pretext  for  withholding  that  portion  of  their 
subsidy  yet  unpaid,  and  upon  whom  he  now 
depended  in  a  great  measure  for  his  provi- 
sions. He  therefore  endeavoured  to  gain 
time  by  evasive  answers,  pleading  the  want 
of  direction  from  the  king,  and  the  necessity 
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of  receiving  more  explicit  orders  from  court 
oefore  he  could  declare  against  the  Scots. 
He  offered,  however,  if  the  Irish  would 
make  provision  for  the  payment  and  main- 
tenance of  six  thousand  foot  and  six  hun- 
dred horse  of  the  king's  forces,  to  employ 
this  body  in  restraining  the  Scots  from  vio- 
lating the  cessation.  The  catholic  confede- 
rates, aware  that  by  declaring  the  Scots 
rebels  the  king  would  be  compelled  to  throw 
himself  still  more  upon  their  support,  arro- 
gantly insisted  upon  that  measure.  Some 
time  was  spent  in  debate  and  attempting  to 
evade  this  question,  which  at  length  fell  to 
the  ground  in  consequence  of  the  Scottish 
general  returning  to  his  former  inactivity. 

The  more  important  negotiations  between 
the  king  and  the  confederate  Irish  had  been 
transferred  to  the  court  at  Oxford,  where, 
after  various  delays,  the  commissioners  of  the 
Catholic  party  arrived  in  the  March  of  1644. 
Charles,  anxious  for  a  conclusion  of  the  per- 
manent peace,  and  sanguine  in  his  hopes  of 
assistance  to  be  derived  from  an  Irish  army 
transported  into  England  for  his  service, 
received  them  with  favour,  but  their  first 
demands  were  of  so  extravagant  a  character 
that  it  was  impossible  to  listen  to  them. 
They  not  only  required  the  public  establish- 
ment of  the  Romish  worship,  but  they  de- 
manded a  repeal  of  the  acts  of  the  English  par- 
liament which  had  placed  the  estates  of  the 
Irish  rebels  at  the  mercy  of  the  adventurers, 
although  they  knew  that  the  king  had  no 
share  in  those  acts,  and  that  he  had  no  con- 
trol over  the  parliament.  They  demanded 
further  that  no  standing  army  should  be 
maintained  in  Ireland,  and  that  their  own 
supreme  council  should  be  continued  in 
authority,  with  other  concessions,  which  im- 
plied the  utter  extinction  of  the  English 
power.  Such  demands  could  only  provoke 
the  threat  that  all  conference  would  be 
broken  off  with  men  who  came  to  propose 
terms  so  unreasonable ;  upon  which  they 
lowered  their  tone,  and  offered  what  they 
professed  to  consider  as  the  most  moderate 
propositions  consistent  with  the  safety  and 
!  liberty  of  Ireland.  They  now  demanded  the 
repeal  of  all  penal  statutes;  a  free  parlia- 
ment, and  the  suspension  of  Poynings'  law 
during  its  session  ;  the  annulling  of  all  acts 
and  ordinances  of  the  Irish  parliament  since 
its  prorogation,  on  the  seventh  of  August, 
1641;  that  all  indictments,  attainders,  and 
outlawries  in  prejudice  of  Irish  catholics, 
since  that  day.  should  be  vacated,  with  a 
release  of  debts  and  a  general  act  of  obli- 
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vion;  that  all  offices  found  for  the  king's 
title  to  lands  since  the  year  1634,  should  be 
annulled,  and  that  an  act  of  limitation  should 
be  passed  for  the  security  of  estates;  that  an 
inn  of  court,  and  seminaries  of  education, 
should  be  established  in  Ireland  for  the 
benefit  of  the  catholics ;  that  all  natives  ot 
Ireland,  without  exception,  should  be  capa- 
ble of  being  appointed  to  places  of  trust  and 
honour,  while  none  but  such  as  had  estates 
and  were  resident  in  Ireland  should  be 
allowed  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment; that  the  parliament  of  Ireland  should 
be  formally  declared  independent  of  that  of 
England;  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Irish 
privy  council  should  be  limited  to  matters  of 
state;  that  no  chief  governor  should  be  con- 
tinued more  than  three  years,  and  that  he 
should  not  be  allowed  during  his  govern- 
ment to  purchase  any  lands  in  Ireland,  ex- 
cept from  the  king.  With  these  articles 
was  joined  an  affected  anxiety  that  all  acts 
of  cruelty  committed  on  either  side  since 
the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  should  be 
rigorously  inquired  into,  and  that  the  actors 
in  them  should  be  excepted  from  the  act 
of  oblivion,  and  brought  to  severe  punish- 
ment. 

Even  these  diminished  proposals  breathed 
the  arrogant  spirit  of  a  victorious  faction  ; 
and,  although  some  of  them  were  just  and 
reasonable,  others  could  not  possibly  be 
conceded.  Yet  the  king  agreed  to  take  the 
whole  memorial  as  the  foundation  for  a 
treaty  of  peace,  reserving  the  details  for  sub- 
sequent discussion,  which  was  impeded  and 
embarrassed  by  the  violence  of  both  parties. 
The  king  required  the  Irish  privy  council  to 
nominate  some  men  of  experience  in  Irish 
affairs,  to  assist  at  the  treaty,  and  of  the  nine 
names,  including  that  of  archbishop  Usher, 
which  they  sent,  he  selected  and  summoned 
four.  But  the  more  zealous  Irish  protes- 
tants  had  on  their  part  taken  the  alarm,  and 
a  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  the  earl  of 
Kildare,  when  they  chose  four  agents,  which 
number  was  afterwards  increased  to  six,  to 
present  to  the  king  the  petition,  asthey  called 
it,  of  the  protestants  of  Ireland.  Charles 
agreed  to  receive  this  deputation,  and  they 
proceeded  with  so  much  despatch,  that  they 
pr.  sen  ted  themselves  at  Oxford  before  the 
arrival  of  the  agents  chosen  by  the  king 
from  among  those  nominated  by  the  privy 
council.  These  representatives,  as  they 
styled  themselves,  of  the  Irish  protestmts, 
who  were  all  of  the  puritanical  party,  were 
as  extravagant,  in  their  demands  as  their 
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catholic  opponents.  They  seemed  to  look 
upon  the  papists  as  a  party  defeated  and 
lying  at  their  mercy,  and  they  required, 
among  other  things,  a  vigorous  execution  of 
the  penal  statutes,  and  the  immediate  banish- 
ment of  all  the  Romish  clergy,  with  a  full 
restitution  of  churches  and  their  revenues 
to  the  protestants ;  the  continuation  of  the 
present  parliament,  and  the  dissolution  of 
the  government  established  by  the  Irish 
confederates ;  they  demanded  that  all  the 
catholics  should  be  disarmed,  made  to  repair 
the  damages  sustained  by  the  protestants, 
and  brought  to  punishment  for  their 
offences,  without  any  act  of  oblivion ;  that 
the  oath  of  supremacy  should  be  strictly 
imposed  upon  all  magistrates,  and  that  they 
who  refused  it  should  be  incapable  of  sitting 
in  parliament;  that  the  king  should  take 
possession  of  all  forfeited  estates,  and,  after 
satisfying  those  who  claimed  by  former  acts 
of  parliament,  dispose  of  them  entirely  to 
British  planters;  and  they  spoke  of  Poyn- 
ings'  act  as  the  great  bulwark  of  the  royal 
power,  and  the  chief  protection  of  the  pro- 
testant  subjects. 

The  king  was  more  provoked  by  the  in- 
temperate zeal  of  these  men,  than  by  the 
extravagant  demands  of  the  catholic  agents, 
and  he  waited  anxiously  for  the  arrival  of 
the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Irish 
council.  These,  however,  only  increased 
his  embarrassments,  for  though  they  began 
by  expostulating  with  the  so-called  protes- 
tant  agents,  on  the  insolence  and  absurdity 
of  their  demands,  they,  on  their  part,  in 
sisted  upon  protection  for  the  protestant 
interests,  especially  the  disarming  of  the 
catholics,  and  the  continuance  of  the  penal 
statutes,  which  showed  that  in  the  present 
posture  of  affairs,  the  protestant  party  could 
not  be  brought  'to  agree  willingly  to  any 
practicable  terms  of  accommodation.  Tht 
king  now  began  to  lean  entirely  to  the 
catholics,  in  his  anxiety  to  procure  some 
assistance  against  his  parliament,  and  he 
seems  to  have  let  himself  be  persuaded  by 
his  queen,  that  his  protestant  subjects  were 
all,  more  or  less,  tainted  with  the  spirit  o  ' 
rebellion.  He  openly  treated  the  agents  o 
the  confederates  with  especial  attention  anc 
courtesy,  and  he  granted  many  of  theii 
requests  without  hesitation,  and  promised  to 
give  them  ease  and  indulgence  on  others 
He  even  held  out  the  hope  of  the  inde 
pendence  of  the  parliament;  and  he  agreec 
to  relieve  the  Irish  catholics  from  their  civi 
incapacities;  to  allow  them  their  seminarie 
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)f  education;  to  grant  a  general  pardon, 
vith  an  act  of  oblivion ;  and  to  call  a  new 
>arliament;  and  he  promised  at  least  that 
he  penal  statutes  should  not  be  enforced. 

Flattered  by  these  concessions,   the  Irish 
igents  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  waiving 
he  more  obnoxious  part  of  their  demands 
n   the    king's   present   circumstances,    and 
hey  proposed  to  return  immediately  to  theii 
imployers,  and  make  representations  to  that 
Affect,  which  they  expected  would  influence 
.he  determination  of  the  general  assembly. 
The  king  was  anxious,  above  all  things,  to 
obtain    immediate    succour,   and    aware    of 
the  damage  which   his  cause  must  sustain 
rom  the  public  concessions  of  some  of  their 
nost  essential    demands,   he    attempted    to 
evade  the   difficulty   by  vague  promises  of 
'uture  indulgences.    He  dismissed  the  agents 
with  an  earnest  admonition  to  consider  their 
own   circumstances   and    his  own  ;    and   he 
told  them,  in  words  which  ought  to  be  given 
unchanged,    "  that   the   existence    of   their 
nation  and  religion  depended  on  the  preser- 
vation of  his  just  rights  and  authority  in 
England ;    that  if  his   catholic  subjects  of 
Ireland  would  consent  to  such  conditions  as 
he  could  safely  grant,  and  they  accept  with 
security  to  their  lives,  fortunes,  and  religion, 
and  hasten   to  enable   him  to  suppress  his 
enemies,  it  would  then  be  in  his  power  t  j 
vouchsafe    such    grace    to   them    as    should 
complete  their  happiness,  and  which,  he  gave 
them  his  royal  word,  he  would  then  dispense 
in  such  a  manner  as  should  not  leave   them 
disappointed  of  their  just  and  full  expecta- 
tions.    But  if,  by  insisting   on   particulars, 
which  he  could  not  in  conscience  grant,  nor 
they  in  conscience  necessarily  demand,  and 
such  as,  though  he  might  concede,  yet  at  pre- 
sent would  bring  that  damage  on  him  which 
all  their  supplies  could  not  countervail,  and 
yet  might  be  hereafter  granted  with   equal 
benefit;    if    they  should    thus    delay   their 
succours  until  the  power  of  the  rebels   had 
prevailed   in    England    and    Scotland,    then 
they   would    quickly   find    their    power    in 
Ireland   but  an  imaginary  support  for  his 
interest  or  their  own ;  and   that   they,  who 
with   difficulty  had  destroyed   him,   would, 
without  opposition,   root   out    their   nation 
and  religion." 

Charles's  equivocal  conduct  in  these  nego- 
tiations, and  the  sentiments  he  had  expressed 
to  the  catholics,  so  contrary  to  his  former 
declarations  against  the  toleration  of  popery, 
tended  to  create  disgust  in  those  protestants 
who  had  hitherto  followed  his  fortunes,  and 
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to  detach  many  of  them  from  his  cause. 
Not  content  with  flattering  the  catholics, 
the  king  gave  needless  offence  to  some  of 
his  own  friends  among  the  Irish  protestants, 
and  thus  paved  the  way  to  further  dissen- 
sions and  embarrassments.  Among  these 
one  of  the  most  important  was  lord  Inchi- 
quin,  who  had  commanded  in  Minister  since 
the  death  of  Saintleger,  and  had  distin- 
guished himself  eminently  by  his  courage 
and  fidelity,  in  reward  for  which  he  claimed 
the  office  of  lord  president  of  that  province. 
When  he  repaired  to  the  king  in  England 
to  press  this  claim,  he  was  mortified  with 
the  reply  that  the  office  had  already  been 

*  The  revolt  of  lord  Inchiquin  was  a  subject  of 
great  exultation  in  England ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  principal  Catholics  were  excluded  from 
Cork  was  related  in  a  brief  tract,  entitled,  "  A  plot 
discovered  in  Ireland,  and  prevented  without  the 
shedding  of  blood.  London,  printed  by  Jane  Coe, 
1644."  This  narrative  is  sufficiently  curious  to  merit 
reprinting  here  in  a  note : — 

"  I  know  you  have  heard  how  my  lord  of  Inchi- 
quin had  put  the  Irish  out  of  Cork  in  July  last,  and 
not  without  much  cause,  for  there  was  a  most  horred, 
damnable,  and  bloody  plot  of  conspiracie,  invented 
and  practized  by  the  popish  priests  and  blood-thirstie 
jesuites,  and  the  same  of  a  sudden  to  be  put  in  exe- 
cution by  the  townsmen  of  Cork  that  were  confede- 
rates with  that  bloody  and  arch-rebell  the  lord  of 
Muskerrie,  who  had  prepared  an  armie  in  his  countrie, 
neer  Cork,  to  be  in  readinesse  at  an  howre's  warning, 
after  he  had  intelligence  from  the  popish  priests  and 
others  of  that  faction,  to  approach  toward  Cork  with 
his  armie  of  rebels,  who  should  have  been  let  into 
the  towne  in  the  night,  and  for  that  purpose  they  had 
agreed  among  themselves  to  have  such  townsmen 
that  night  to  be  in  the  watch,  and  in  the  court  of 
guard,  as  should  be  in  readinesse  to  seaze  upon  the 
magazine,  armes,  ordnance,  powder,  and  shot,  at  an 
instant  when  the  word  should  have  been  given,  and 
the  rest  of  their  confederates  to  be  likewise  readie  to 
let  in  the  rebels  at  the  gate,  and  so  in  the  dead  time 
of  the  night  to  enter  into  every  Englishman's  house, 
with  swords,  skenes,  and  pistols,  with  full  resolution 
to  massacre,  murther,  and  kill,  man,  woman,  and 
childe,  for  wh.'ch  horrible  murthers  their  holy  fathers 
the  priests  had  given  to  each  one  that  did  undertake 
this  bloody  designe,  a  free  pardon  and  dispensation, 
and  it  pleased  God  that,  in  the  interim,  that  this 
execrable  plot  of  treason  was  discovered,  the  priests, 
that  were  the  chief  contrivers  of  this  most  damnable 
plot,  were  taken,  and,  at  the  time  of  their  execution, 
eonfest  their  mischievous  intentions,  which  extended 
to  the  utter  extirpation  of  all  the  English  protestants 
in  Mounster,  if  God  had  not,  in  his  infinite  goodnesse 
and  mercy  prevented  it. 

"  For  the  rest  of  the  townsmen  that  had  engaged 
themselves  in  this  inhuman  conspiracy,  they  were  so 
many  in  number,  and  being  at  least  six  to  one  of  our 
Engliah,  they  could  not  so  well  be  taken,  or  appre- 
hended, without  great  danger  and  much  effusion  of 
blood  on  both  sides.  But  the  governour  of  Cork, 
and  the  rest  of  the  chief  commanders,  for  the  better 
prevention  of  so  great  a  danger,  devised  a  remarkable 
jounter-plot  (for  the  taking  and  apprehending  the 


given  to  the  earl  of  Portland,  and  lord  Inch- 
iquin was  treated  with  other  marks  of  dis- 
regard. He  returned  to  Munster,  and,  in 
the  heat  of  his  resentment,  entered  into  a 
negotiation  with  the  English  parliament; 
engaged  that  his  brother,  who  commanded 
the  garrison  of  Wareham,  should  deliver  that 
town  into  their  hands,  and  that  he  would 
himself  unite  zealously  in  their  cause.  He 
was  received  with  joy;  and,  under  pretence 
that  he  had  discovered  a  plot  to  seize  his 
garrisons,  he  drove  out  the  magistrates  and 
all  the  popish  inhabitants  of  Cork,  Youghal, 
and  Kinsale,*  and  having  administered  to 
his  officers,  who  willingly  took  the  cove- 
town's  conspirators  rather  by  policie  than  by  vio- 
lence), and  for  that  purpose  caused  captain  Mus- 
champ,  governour  of  the  great  fort  without  the  south 
gate  of  Cork,  to  fain  and  counterfeit  himself  to  be  in 
drink,  and  so  as  it  were  in  a  merry  humour,  invite 
himself  to  master  major  (mayor}  his  house  to  dinner; 
and  accordingly  he  dyned  there,  and  after  the  Irish 
fashion  was  kindly  entertained,  and  diverse  cups 
passed  round  of  sack,  clarret,  and  uscabaugh  in 
friendly  manner  to  welcome  him,  and  make  him  to 
be  the  more  merrily  disposed. 

"  And  sitting  at  dinner,  they  discourst  of  diverse 
matters  concerning  the  present  distractions  of  these 
times,  and  diverse  propositions  were  made,  and  every 
one  gave  their  opinions  according  to  their  own  appre- 
hensions ;  and  amongst  other  discourses,  captain 
Muschamp,  seeming  to  be  in  a  merry  humour,  did 
speak  these,  or  such  like  words. 

"  '  Well,  master  major,  if  that  it  should  please 
God  that  the  parliament  in  England  should  have  the 
best  of  it  in  this  warre,  and  that  the  parliament  ships 
were  in  the  harbour  of  Cork,  if  you  and  the  rest 
would  not  take  the  covenant  to  be  true  to  the  king 
and  parliament ;  I  protest  I  would,  with  the  great 
ordinance  of  the  fort,  beat  down  all  the  houses  in 
Cork  about  your  eares.' 

"  With  that  the  major  and  the  rest  of  the  company 
rose  up  in  a  great  fury,  and  said,  that  he  had  spoken 
treason,  and  he  should  answer  it,  and  so  they  brought 
him  before  the  governor,  and  repeated  the  words  he 
had  spoken;  desiring  that  he  might  be  proceeded 
against  according  to  law,  in  .such  cases  provided. 
Whereupon  the  governor  gave  many  thanks  to  master 
major  in  shewing  himself  so  good  a  subject,  in  dis- 
covering such  a  treason  as  that  was,  saying  it  was 
time  to  look  about  us,  when  we  shall  have  the  chief 
officers  that  are  put  in  trust  with  matters  of  such  con- 
cernment, as  he  was,  being  governor  of  the  king's 
fort,  should  speak  such  treasonable  words,  'and  there- 
fore, master  major,  you  shall  have  my  best  assistance, 
and  such  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  upon  him  as 
marshall  law  will  permit.' 

"  So  the  major  for  the  present  departed,  and  a 
nuushull  court  was  called,  and  the  counsell  of  warre 
met,  and  sat  upon  his  tryall,  the  businesse  examined, 
the  witnesses  produced,  the  words  were  proved 
against  him,  and  being  found  guilty,  was  condemned 
by  the  councell  of  warre  for  treason,  had  his  sentence 
givfii  to  be  hanged  the  next  day.  And  at  the  time 
appoynted  the  shierfes,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
city  came  to  see  the  execution,  and  the  prisoner  was 
brought  out  of  the  city  well  garded,  with  a  consider- 
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nant,  an  oath  that  they  would  endeavour 
the  extirpation  of  popery,  and  prosecute 
to  the  last  the  war  against  the  Irish ;  he 
persuaded  lord  Esmond,  governor  of  the 
important  fort  of  Duncannon,  to  join  with 
him  in  revolting  to  the  parliament  and  dis- 
claiming the  cessation.  Inchiquin  declined 
taking  the  covenant  himself  until  the  ex- 
piration of  the  cessation.  Monroe  imme- 
diately entered  into  communication  with  the 
new  parliamentarians  in  the  south,  and 
promised  to  concur  vigorously  with  them  in 
carrying  on  the  war ;  but  he  soon  relaxed 
into  his  usual  inactivity,  and  Inchiquin, 
without  efficient  support  from  the  parlia- 
ment, found  it  necessary  to  agree  to  a  cessa- 
tion with  the  Irish  confederates. 

Lord  Inchiquin  gave  publicly  as  his  rea- 
son for  revolting  to  the  parliament,  the 
undue  partiality  which  the  king  began  to 
show  to  the  catholics,  and  the  disregard 
which  he  showed  to  his  protestant  subjects 
in  the  negotiations  with  the  Irish  agents  at 
Oxford ;  and  his  sentiments  were  those  of 
most  of  the  protestants  of  Ireland,  and  were 
naturally  responded  to  in  England.  The 
king  was  aware  of  the  unpopular  course  he 
was  pursuing,  but  he  now  seemed  resolved 
to  make  any  sacrifice  rather  than  forego  his 
hopes  of  assistance  from  the  Irish.  He  de- 
termined to  obtain  peace  with  the  Irish  con- 
federates, even  on  terms  most  disadvanta- 
geous to  himself  and  his  cause,  but,  as  he 
had  done  on  so  many  former  occasions,  he 
attempted  to  relieve  himself  from  the  public 
odium  which  must  follow  his  treaty  with  the 
Irish  by  throwing'  it  on  his  minister,  the 
marquis  of  Ormond.  Charles  accordingly 
sent  Ormond  a  general  commission  to  make 
a  full  peace  with  his  catholic  subjects  in 
Ireland,  leaving  the  conditions  to  his  own 
discretion,  provided  only  that  he  effected 
such  a  union  in  Ireland  that  the  king  might 
derive  assistance  from  that  kingdom  to  sup- 
press the  rebels  in  England  and  Scotland. 
The  marquis  was  at  the  same  time  given  to 

able  company  of  musqueteers;  and  when  they  per- 
ceived that  the  chiefest  and  most  dangerous  men  of 
the  city  were  come  out  of  the  gates,  the  word  was 
given,  and  the  prisoner,  captain  Muschamp,  '.veing 
set  at  liberty,  did  command  his  officers  to  lay  hold 
on  all  the  chiefest  of  the  citizens,  and  carry  them 
prisoners  to  the  fort,  whereof  he  was  captain  and 
governor,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  taken,  so  the 
chiefest  aldermen  and  others  in  the  city  were  taken, 
and  kept  prisoners  as  hostages  to  secure  the  English 
as  well  within,  as  without  the  gates,  which  were  at 
that  instant  shut  up,  and  the  drawbridge  taken  up, 
so  that  none  could  come  in,  nor  go  out,  till  all  matters 
were  pacified. 
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understand  that  he  was  to  expect  no  in- 
structions from  court,  but  that,  in  fact,  he 
was  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  king  would  pro- 
tect him  against  all  blame  or  injury  to 
which  this  transaction  might  expose  him. 
Ormond's  devotion  to  the  royal  cause  led 
him  to  undertake  this  delicate  transaction, 
and  the  commissioners  of  the  Irish  confede- 
rates attended  him  at  Dublin,  on  the  6th  of 
September,  1644.  They  agreed  in  the  first 
place  that  the  cessation  should  be  pro- 
longed. But  when  they  entered  upon  the 
negotiations  for  peace,  the  exorbitance  of 
their  demands  was  increased  rather  than 
abated,  and  it  appeared  as  though  they  had, 
either  received  some  encouragement  to  ex- 
pect greater  concessions  than  were  publicly 
promised,  or  that  they  calculated  upon  ex- 
torting them  from  the  king's  necessities. 
They  not  only  insisted  upon  all  the  extra- 
vagant propositions  which  had  been  offered 
to  the  king  at  Oxford,  but  they  added  some 
others,  and  especially  they  required  that  the 
Scots  and  lord  Inchiquin,  who  sided  with 
the  parliament  against  the  cessation,  should 
be  immediately  proclaimed  traitors.  When 
Ormond  represented  the  impolicy  of  such  a 
proceeding  at  the  present  moment,  they  still 
persisted  in  their  demands,  in  justification 
of  which  they  alleged  a  promise  made  to 
that  effect  by  the  king;  and  the  king's 
minister,  lord  Digby,  acknowledged  that  such 
a  promise  had  been  given,  provided  a  peace 
or  cessation  were  first  concluded.  This  dis- 
covery of  secret  promises  on  the  part  of  the 
king  added  to  Ormond's  difficulties,  but  he 
determined  to  execute  the  commission  which 
the  king  had  intrusted  to  him  as  far  as  it  lay 
in  his  power,  without  sacrificing  the  protes- 
tant interest,  and  having  returned  the  same 
answers  to  the  Irish  propositions,  which  had 
been  given  by  the  king  at  Oxford,  he  stated 
to  them  the  conditions  which  he  felt  it  ne- 
cessary to  insist  upon  on  the  part  of  the 
protestants.  He  demanded  that  the  govern- 

"  And  in  the  mean  time  there  was  a  proclamation 
made,  that  if  the  Irish  resisted  the  English,  the  soul- 
diers  should  shoot  them,  and  if  any  English  were 
killed  in  that  broyle,  the  chiefest  of  their  city  should 
be  hanged  over  their  walls ;  which  proclamation  did 
so  terrifie  the  Irish,  that  they  were  all  glad  to  be 
quiet,  and  so  there  was  no  great  hurt  done,  which 
was  much  to  be  admired,  that  a  matter  of  so  danger- 
ous a  consequence  should  be  effected  without  any 
further  trouble,  and  the  projectors  thereof  highly  to 
be  commended  in  devising  such  a  stratagem  of  mercy, 
in  time  of  such  troubles  and  rebellion,  to  prevent  the 
shedding  of  guiltlesse  blood." 
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merit  established  by  the  confederates  should 
be  abolished,  that  the  towns  and  castles  in 
their  hands  should  be  restored  to  the  king, 
and  the  churches  to  the  protestant  clergy, 
and  that  the  protestant  land-owners  should 
be  reinstated  in  their  lands.  The  treaty  was 
then  adjourned  from  October  to  the  suc- 
ceeding month  of  January,  in  order  to  give 
time  to  communicate  the  proposals  of  the 
catholics  and  Ormond's  answers  to  the  king. 
The  agents  employed  to  carry  them  over 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  captured  by  a  ship 
in  the  service  of  the  parliament,  and  this 
accident  caused  a  longer  suspense  in  the 
negotiations,  which  were  not  resumed  till 
the  month  of  April. 

The  king  was  impatient  of  this  delay,  and 
he  entered  into  private  negotiations  with  the 
catholics,  through  three  agents  appointed  by 
them,  lord  Muskerry,  Nicholas  Plunkett, 
and  Geoffrey  Browne,  in  the  hopes  through 
them  of  hastening  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty, 
from  which  he  expected  to  derive  so  much 
advantage.  Even  in  his  public  communica- 
tions with  Ormond,  he  intimated  his  readi- 
ness to  condescend  to  further  concessions  ; 
but  private  letters  of  the  king  to  his  chief 
governor  of  Ireland  have  been  preserved,  in 
which  he  declared  his  willingness  to  agree 
to  terms  which  are  quite  inconsistent  with 
all  his  public  professions,  and  which  speak 
little  for  his  sincerity.  Two  of  these  letters 
were  written  at  the  moment  when  his  com- 
missioners were  preparing  to  enter  upon  the 
treaty  of  Uxbridge.  In  the  first,  dated  on 
the  9th  of  January,  1645,  he  informs  the 
marquis  of  Ormond  of  the  negotiations  for 
peace  which  were  in  agitation  in  England. 
"  The  rebels,  here,"  he  said,  "  have  agreed 
to  treat;  and  most  assuredly  one  of  the  first 
and  chiefest  articles  they  will  insist  on  will 
be  to  continue  the  Irish  ivar,  which  is  a  point 
not  popular  for  me  to  break  on:  of  which 
yon  are  to  make  a  double  use  ;  first  to  hasten 
with  all  possible  diligence  the  peace  there, 
the  timely  conclusion  of  which  will  take  off 
that  inconvenience,  which  otherwise  I  may 
be  subject  to  by  the  refusal  of  that  article 
upon  any  other  reason.  Secondly,  by  dex- 
terously conveying  to  the  Irish  the  danger 
there  may  be  of  their  total  and  perpetual 
exclusion  from  those  favours  I  intend  them, 
in  case  the  rebels  here  clap  up  peace  with 
me  upon  reasonable  terms,  and  only  exclude 
them,  which  possibly  were  not  counsellable 
for  me  to  refuse,  if  the  Irish  peace  should  be 
the  only  difference  betwixt  us,  before  it  were 
perfected  there.  These,  I  hope,  are  sufficient 


grounds  for  you  to  persuade  the  Irish  dili- 
gently to  dispatch  a  peace  upon  reasonable 
terms  ;  assuring  them,  that  you  having  once 
engaged  to  them  my  word  and  the  conclusion 
of  a  peace,  all  the  earth  shall  not  make  me 
break  it.  But  not  doubting  of  a  peace,  I 
must  again  remember  you  to  press  the  Irish 
for  their  speedy  assistance  to  me  here  and 
their  friends  in  Scotland,  my  intention  being 
to  draw  from  thence  into  Wales  (the  peace 
once  concluded)  as  many  as  I  can  of  my 
armed  protestant  subjects,  and  desire  that 
the  Irish  would  send  as  great  a  body  as  they 
can  land  about  Cumberland,  which  will  put 
those  northern  counties  into  a  brave  condi- 
tion. Therefore  you  must  take  speedy  order 
to  provide  all  the  shipping  you  may,  as  well 
Dunkirk  as  Irish  bottoms ;  and  remember 
that  after  March  it  will  be  most  difficult  to 
transport  men  from  Ireland  to  England,  the 
rebels  being  masters  of  the  seas." 

On  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  the  king 
wrote  still  more  pressingly.  "  I  am  sorry," 
he  said,  "  to  find  by  colonel  Barry  the  sad 
condition  of  your  particular  fortune,  for 
which  I  cannot  find  so  good  and  speedy 
remedy  as  the  peace  of  Ireland,  (it  being  like- 
wise  most  necessary  to  redress  my  affairs 
here).  Wherefore  I  command  you  to  dis- 
patch it  out  of  hand ;  for  the  doing  of  which 
I  hope  my  public  dispatch  will  give  you  suf- 
ficient instruction  and  power.  Yet  I  have 
thought  it  necessary  for  your  more  encour- 
agement in  this  necessary  work  to  make  this 
addition  with  my  own  hand.  As  for  Poy- 
nings'  Act,  I  refer  you  to  my  other  letter  : 
and  for  matter  of  religion,  though  I  have 
not  found  it  fit  to  take  public  notice  of  the 
paper  which  Browne  gave  you,*  yet  I  must 
command  you  to  give  him,  the  lord  Mus- 
kerry, and  Plunkett,  particular  thanks  for 
it ;  assuring  them  that  without  it  there 
could  have  been  no  peace  ;  and  that  sticking 
to  it,  their  nation  in  general,  and  they  in 
particular,  shall  have  comfort  in  what  they 
have  done.  And  to  show  that  this  is  more 
than  words,  I  do  hereby  promise  them  (and  j 
command  you  to  see  it  done)  that  the  penal  : 
laws  against  the  Roman  Catholics  shall  not 
be  put  in  execution,  the  peace  being  made, 
and  t':ey  remaining  in  their  due  obedience. 
And  further,  that  when  the  Irish  give  me 
that  assistance  which  they  have  promised,  for 
the  suppression  of  this  rebellion,  and  I  shall  ' 

*  A  paper,  it  appears,  in  which  the  catholics,  in 
consideration  of  his  majesty's  favour,  had  agreed  to 
wane  for  thr  present  some  of  their  demands  with  re- 
gard to  their  religion. 
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be  restored  to  my  rights,  then  /  will  consent 
to  the  repeal  of  them  by  a  law.  But  all 
those  against  appeals  to  Rome  and  prasmu- 
nire  must  stand.  All  this  in  cypher*  you 
must  impart  to  none  but  those  three  already 
named,  and  that  with  injunction  of  strictest 
secrecy.  So  again,  recommending  to  your 
care  the  speedy  dispatch  of  the  peace  of  Ire- 
land, and  my  necessary  supply  from  thence, 
as  I  wrote  to  you  in  my  last  private  letter, 
I  rest  your  most  assured  constant  friend." 
In  a  postscript  to  this  letter,  Charles  adds : 
— "  In  case  upon  particular  men's  fancies, 
the  Irish  peace  should  not  be  procured  upon 
the  powers  I  have  already  given  you,  I  have 
thought  fit  to  give  you  this  further  order 
(which  I  hope  will  prove  needless),  to  en- 
deavour to  renew  the  cessation  for  a  year ; 
for  which  you  shall  promise  the  Irish  (if  you 
can  have  it  no  cheaper)  to  join  with  them 
against  the  Scots  and  Inchiquin  ;  for  I  hope 
by  that  time,  my  condition  may  be  such,  as 
the  Irish  may  be  glad  to  accept  less,  or  I 
able  to  grant  more."  And  finally,  on  the 
27th  of  February,  three  days  after  the  break- 
ing off  of  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  the  king, 
still  at  Oxford,  wrote  privately  to  Ormond 
as  follows  :  "  The  impossibility  of  preserv- 
ing my  protestant  subjects  in  Ireland  by  a 
continuation  of  the  war,  having  moved  me 
to  give  you  those  powers  and  directions, 
which  I  have  formerly  done,  for  the  conclud- 
ing of  a  peace  there ;  and  the  same  growing 

*  All  the  words  in  these  letters  here  printed  in 
italics,  were  written  in  cypher  in  the  original. 


daily  much  more  evident,  that  alone  were 
reason  enough  for  me  to  enlarge  your 
powers,  and  make  my  commands  in  the  point 
more  positive.  But  besides  these  consider- 
ations, it  being  now  manifest,  that  the  Eng- 
lish rebels,  have  (as  far  as  in  them  lies)  given 
the  command  of  Ireland  to  the  Scots ;  that 
their  aim  is  a  total  subversion  of  religion 
and  regal  power ;  and  that  nothing  less  will 
content  them,  or  purchase  peace  here ;  I 
think  myself  bound  in  conscience  not  to  let 
slip  the  means  of  settling  that  kingdom  (if 
it  may  be)  fully  under  my  obedience,  nor  to 
lose  that  assistance  which  I  may  hope  from 
my  Irish  subjects,  for  such  scruples  as  in  a 
less  pressing  condition  might  reasonably  be 
stuck  at  by  me  for  their  satisfaction.  I  do 
therefore  command  you  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  the  Irish,  whate'er  it  cost,  so  that  my 
protestant  subjects  there  may  be  secured, 
and  my  regal  authority  preserved.  But  for 
all  this  you  are  to  make  me  the  best  bargain 
you  can,  and  not  to  discover  your  enlarge- 
ment of  power,  till  you  needs  must.  And 
though  I  leave  the  managing  of  this  great 
and  necessary  work  entirely  to  you,  yet  I 
cannot  but  tell  you  that  if  the  suspension  of 
Poynings'  Act  for  such  bills  as  shall  be 
agreed  on  between  you  there,  and  the  present 
taking  away  of  the  penal  laws  against  pa- 
pists by  a  law,  will  do  it,  I  shall  not  think 
it  a  hard  bargain,  so  that  freely  and  vigor- 
ously they  engage  themselves  in  my  assistance 
against  my  rebels  of  England  and  Scotland, 
for  which  no  conditions  can  be  too  hard,  not 
being  against  conscience  or  honour." 


CHAPTER  X. 

STATE  OF  IRELAND  AT  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  CESSATION;  VISIT  OF  A  FRENCH  TRAVELLER. 


MID  the  turbulence  and  mis- 
?CT    eries  of  a  period  like  that  of 
which  we  are   now  relatin 


the   history,  it  is  interesting 
to  obtain  a  glimpse,  even  if 
but  a  brief  one,  of  the  con- 
dition of  the   country  and  its 
people.     A    French    traveller   of 
some  merit,  named  M.  do  la  Boullaye  le  Gouz, 
visited  Ireland  in  the  course  of  his  peregri- 
nations,  in   the  summer  of  1644,  and   has 
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left  us  a  narrative  which,  defective  as  it  is, 
throws  some  light  on  the  condition  of  the 
country  during  the  period  of  the  cessation.* 
After  having  narrowly  escaped  the  parlia- 
ment cruisers  and  shipwreck  in  his  passage 

*  Boullaye  le  Gouz's  travels)  were  published  in 
French  in  1653,  and  a  second  edition  appeared  in 
1657.  An  Knglish  translation  of  the  portion  relating 
to  Ireland,  with  copious  notes  and  illustrations,  was 
published  by  Mr.  Crofton  Croker  in  1837,  and  is  ths 
work  here  quoted. 
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from  England,  M.  le  Gouz  arrived  at  Dub- 
lin on  the  15th  of  May,  1644.  He  describes 
that  city  as  a  town  about  the  same  size  as 
Angiers,  in  France,  that  is,  of  between 
twenty  and  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
during  the  few  days  he  remained  there,  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  cere- 
monial of  the  lord  lieutenant,  in  his  atten- 
dance on  Sunday's  service  at  the  cathedral. 
"  On  leaving  the  church,  there  marched 
before  him  a  company  of  footmen,  beating 
the  drum,  and  with  matchlocks  ready  for 
action.  Then  followed  a  company  of  hal- 
berdiers, his  body-guards,  and  sixty  gentle- 
men on  foot,  with  four  noblemen  well 
mounted,  and  the  viceroy  in  the  midst  upon 
a  white  Barbary  horse.  I  followed  the  train 
in  order  to  enter  more  freely  into  the  castle ; 
but  at  the  door  they  ordered  me  to  lay  down 
my  sword,  which  I  would  not  do,  saying, 
that  being  born  of  a  condition  to  carry  it 
before  the  king,  I  would  rather  not  see  the 
castle  than  part  with  my  arms.  A  gentle- 
man in  the  suite  of  the  viceroy,  seeing  from 
my  gallant  bearing  that  I  was  a  Frenchman, 
took  me  by  the  hand,  saying,  'strangers 
shall  on  this  occasion  be  more  favoured  than 
residents;'  and  he  brought  me  in.  I  replied 
to  him,  that  his  civility  equalled  that  of  the 
French  towards  his  nation  when  they  met 
them  in  France.  Being  within,  I  found  this 
castle  indifferently  strong,  without  any  out- 
works, and  pretty  well  furnished  with  guns 
of  cast  metal." 

Ireland  was  at  this  time  divided  in  a  sin- 
gular manner  between  the  hostile  parties, 
who  had  their  garrisons  and  towns  so  inter- 
mixed, that  it  was  difficult  to  travel  even  a 
short  distance  without  a  passport  or  safe- 
conduct.  Having  obtained  one  from  the 
lord  lieutenant,  le  Gouz  left  Dublin  in  com- 
pany with  an  Irishman  of  a  wealthy  family 
in  Cork,  named  Tom  Neville,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded together  towards  Limerick.  At  six 
miles  from  Dublin  they  passed  a  village, 
which  our  traveller  in  his  Frenchified  pro- 
nunciation calls  Fortinguessc,  which  hac 
been  destroyed  in  the  war;  "there  remainec 
but  one  house,  where  was  an  English  gar- 
rison." The  first  evening  they  reach  Naas 
which  Le  Gouz  describes  as  "a  large  village 
nearly  ruined  by  the  wars."  At  Kilcullei 
bridge  where  they  dined  the  second  clay 
they  came  into  the  Irish  quarters.  "  W< 
swam  over  a  little  river  (die  Lifl'ey)  will 
much  trouble,  carrying  our  clothes  upoi 
our  heads ;  the  Irish  having  broken  tin 
bridge  during  the  religious  wars.  All  tin 


:ountry  was  laid  waste,  and  we  found  none 
>ut  poor  unfortunates  on  the  roads,  who 
old  buttermilk  and  a  little  oaten  bread. 
After  having  passed  this  river  we  came  to 
leep  at  Castle-Dermot,  a  little  village  under 
he  dominion  of  the  catholics." 

On  the  third  day  the  travellers  reached 
3allylaughlan,  then  remarkable  for  its  fine 
castle,  which  was  garrisoned  by  the   catho- 
5 ;    and   the  day  following  they  reached 
Kilkenny,   which    is  represented  as  a  city 
ibout  the  size  of  Orleans  in  France.     Prob- 
.bly  its  resident  population  was  at  this  pe- 
riod very  much  increased  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  the  capital  of  the  Irish 
onfederacy.     To  judge  from  our  traveller's 
description,  the  city  of  Kilkenny  was  at  this 
time  distinguished  chiefly  for  its  "  monas- 
teries of  Jacobins,  of  Recollets,  and  a  college 
of  Jesuits,  who  are  in  great  honour  among 
the  people."     The  confederates  had  restored 
the  monastic  orders  wherever  they  had  the 
Dower.      "  At  the  gates  of   the  city,"    Le 
jrouz  tells  us,  "  they  seized  upon  me,  and 
.ed  me  to  the  mayor,  who  judging  by  my 
3hysiognomy  that  I  was  English,  told   me 
:hat  I  was  a  spy;  that  my  figure,  my  speech, 
and  carriage,  were  those  of  a  native  of  Eng- 
land.    I  maintained  that  he  was  mistaken, 
and  as  politely  as  I  could,  contradicted  him, 
telling  him  I  was  of  the  French  nation,  and 
a  good  catholic ;  that  the  passports  I  had 
from   the  king  of  England  were  proof  of 
what  I  had  advanced ;  that  he  might  read 
them,  and  inform  himself  of  my  profession. 
He    took    them    rudely  enough    from   my 
hands,  and  reading  only  the  superscription 
in   English,    '  Mestre   le   Gouz  his  passe,' 
which  signifies  the  pass  of  Monsieur  le  Gouz, 
he  was  confirmed  in  his  error,  and  said  to 
the   company,    '  see,   if    this  name  be   not 
English,  and  if  I  have  not  judged  rightly 
that  this  fellow  is  a  spy.     Let  the  soldiers 
come  and  take  him  to  prison ;  we  do  not  so 
easily  suffer  these  sort  of  ramblers ;  we  will 
soon  discover  the  truth.'     The  impertinence 
of  this  lord  [he  appears  to  have  been  now 
considered  as  a  '  lord'  mayor]  shocked  me  : 
I  replied  to  him,  '  you  say   I  am  English 
without  any  foundation  but  your  imagina- 
tion.    Is  there  no  Frenchman  here  who  can 
judge  if  the  French  language  is  not  natural 
to  me,  and  English  strange  ?      As  for  my 
name  it  is  English  [le   Gouz  seems  to  have 
been  taken  for  the  Goose];  and  it  may  be 
that  my  ancestors  formerly  came  from  Eng- 
land to  live  in   Brittany,  after  the  invasion 
of  the  Saxons,  as  those  of  many  other  French 
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families  did.'  He  sent  in  search  of  an  in- 
habitant, a  native  of  Caen  in  Normandy, 
who  assured  him  that  I  was  French.  I  had 
leave  to  withdraw ;  and,  owing  to  the  ca- 
tholic council  which  was  held  in  this  town, 
the  hotels  were  so  full,  that  if  I  had  not 
met  with  a  Norman,  called  Beauregard,  I 
should  have  been  forced  to  lie  in  the 
streets." 

On  leaving  Kilkenny,  the  travellers  were 
hospitably  entertained  the  first  day  at  Cal- 
lan  by  Edward  Comerford,  a  member  of  the 
general  assembly  of  confederate  catholics  ; 
the  second  day  they  were  lodged  by  lord 
Ikerrin,  probably  at  Lismullen;  and  the 
third  day  they  reached  Cashel.  Most  of 
the  districts  in  the  possession  of  the  Irish 
confederates  were  overrun  with  Spanish 
monks  and  friars,  who  disgusted  everybody 
by  their  arrogance  and  scornful  bearing 
towards  the  ecclesiastics  of  other  countries, 
especially  the  French.  At  Cashel  and  other 
places,  Le  Gouz  was  drawn  into  contro- 
versies with  these  Spaniards,  which  he  de- 
tails with  great  complacency.  From  Cashel 
he  proceeded  to  Limerick,  which  he  des- 
cribes as  the  strongest  fortress  in  Ireland. 
The  city,  according  to  Le  Gouz's  account, 
was  remarkable  for  its  number  of  cour- 
tezans, some  of  whom  stripped  his  com- 
panion Neville  of  his  money,  so  that  from 
this  place  to  Cork  he  was  obliged  to  depend 
on  the  generosity  of  the  French  traveller. 

The  journey  from  Limerick  to  Cork  took 
three  days;  the  travellers  sleeping  at  Kil- 
mallock  and  at  Castlemagne.  They  had 
now  entered  again  into  the  territory  under 
the  power  of  the  English,  and  they  reached 
Cork  immediately  after  the  exclusion  of  the 
catholics  from  that  city  by  order  of  lord 
Inchiquin.  The  account  of  their  reception 
there  will  give  some  notion  of  the  conse- 
quences of  this  act  of  violence.  "  Having 
arrived  here,  Tom  Neville,  of  whom  I  have 
before  spoken,  led  me  to  his  father's  house. 
He  knocked  at  the  door,  when  a  well-look- 
ing man  appeared,  and  demanded  what  we 
wanted.  Tom  Neville  desired  to  know 
whether  John  Neville  was  at  home.  The 
man  replied  that  he  knew  no  such  person. 
Neville  insisting  that  the  house  belonged  to 
the  person  for  whom  he  asked,  was  told  that 
it  belonged  to  an  English  captain,  who  had 
it  on  the  seclusion  of  the  catholics  from  the 
town.  He  was  surprised  to  find  events  so 
deplorable  had  occurred  to  his  family.  I 
sympathised  with  him,  and  observed,  since 
things  were  thus,  we  must  seek  a  lodging, 
1C 


as  the  night  was  coming  on.  '  O,  mister 
Frenchman,'  he  said,  '  you  cannot  without 
injustice  refuse  to  repair  to  the  house,  i: 
not  of  my  father,  at  least  of  some  other  re-  j 
lation.  I  have  uncles  in  the  town,  where  ] 
we  shall  be  welcome.'  We  found  out  one  of 
them,  and  by  him  were  received  with  all 
imaginable  kindness,  and  Neville  learnt  that 
his  father  had  lost  in  the  religious  wars 
more  than  ten  thousand  pound  sterling,  and 
had  been  obliged  to  fly  to  the  country,  to 
avoid  the  tyranny  of  the  English  protestants. 
I  remained  eight  days  in  this  house  in  the 
midst  of  continual  festivity  ;  and  on  taking 
leave  to  pursue  my  travels,  they  thanked  me 
for  the  assistance  I  had  rendered  to  Tom 
Neville,  and,  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do,  re- 
paid me  the  money  I  had  furnished  for  his 
expenses  from  Limerick." 

From  Cork,  Le  Gouz  proceeded  to  Kin- 
sale  and  Youghall,  where  he  again  expe- 
rienced the  inconvenience  of  travelling  in 
unsettled  times.  "  At  the  gate  of  Youghall 
I  was  surrounded  by  twenty  English  sol- 
diers, who  led  me  forcibly  to  the  captain  of 
the  town ;  he  demanded  of  me  who  I  was, 
and  after  having  shown  him  my  passports 
from  the  king  of  England  and  from  the  i 
viceroy  of  Ireland,  I  told  him  that  I  had  ! 
travelled  from  Bristol  to  Dublin  with  Mr.  i 
Galway,  a  merchant  of  Youghall.  He  sent 
for  the  person  1  mentioned,  and  tired  of 
questioning  me,  allowed  me  to  depart 
quietly,  being  assured  that  I  was  not  a 
liar."  As  lord  Broghill,  who  commanded  in 
Youghall,  had  followed  lord  Inchiquin  in 
revolting  to  the  parliament,  a  traveller  from 
Dublin,  passing  through  the  catholic  quar- 
ters, could  not  fail  to  be  an  object  of  sus- 
picion. To  avoid  these  inconveniences  as 
much  as  possible,  as  he  was  now  going  again 
to  enter  the  catholic  quarters,  for  by  the 
articles  of  the  cessation  the  county  of  Wa- 
terford  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish 
confederates,  Le  Gonz  proceeded  by  sea 
from  Youghall  to  Dungarvan,  which  he 
describes  as  "a  small  town,  where  there  is 
a  fine  castle,  of  which  the  Irish  were  mas- 
ters. The  harbour  is  very  bad,  and  this 
year  captain  Antonia,  a.  Spaniard,  an  excel- 
lent seaman,  lost  there  a  handsome  frigate, 
with  which  he  was  chasing  the  small  par- 
liamentary vessels." 

Le  Gouz  proceeded  the  same  day  eight 
miles  beyond  Dungarvan  to  Kilmacthomas, 
where  he  passed  the  night,  and  the  next  day 
he  reached  Waterford,  which  he  describes 
as  a  fine  town,  very  populous,  and  as  large 
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as  Tours,  in  France.  Thence,  he  travelled 
in  another  day,  to  Wexford,  where  his  Irish 
travels  ended,  for  he  waited  there  to  obtain 
a  passage  to  France.  "This  town,"  he  says, 
"  is  very  populous,  owing  to  its  great  com- 
merce. The  fortress  is  a  small  square, 
regularly  enough  fortified,  and  washed  by 
the  sea." 

Before  leaving  Ireland,  Le  Gouz  made 
some  observations  on  the  manners  and  con- 
dition of  its  inhabitants,  and,  as  he  seems  to 
have  set  down  without  much  prejudice,  both 
what  he  saw  and  what  he  heard,  we  may 
take  it  as  a  tolerably  correct  picture  of  the 
Irish  during  the  period  of  the  great  rebel- 
lion ;  at  all  events  sufficient  to  form  a  link 
between  Ireland  under  Elizabeth,  and  the 
same  country  in  the  age  which  followed  the 
restoration.  In  some  things  he  was  perhaps 
credulous,  for  he  believed  in  the  old  legend, 
that  no  venomous  animals  could  live  in  the 
island,  or  near  anything  that  was  brought 
from  it.  "Saint  Patrick,"  he  says,  "was 
the  apostle  of  this  island,  who,  according  to 
the  natives,  blessed  the  land,  and  gave  his 
malediction  to  all  venomous  things;  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  earth  and  the  tim- 
ber of  Ireland,  being  transported,  will  contain 
neither  serpents,  worms,  spiders,  nor  rats, 
as  one  sees  in  the  west  of  England,  and  in 
Scotland,  where  all  particular  persons  have 
their  trunks,  and  the  boards  of  their  floors, 
of  Irish  wood;  and  in  all  Ireland  there  is 
not  to  be  found  a  serpent  nor  a  toad." 

Le  Gouz  proceeds  to  describe  the  man- 
ners of  the  Irish.  The  natives  of  the 
southern  and  eastern  coasts,  he  tells  us, 
followed  the  customs  of  the  English,  while 
those  of  the  north  resembled  the  Scots  in 
their  mode  of  life.  That  portion  of  the 
population  which  received  from  the  Englisl 
the  name  of  wild  Irish,  were  still  very  rude 
in  their  manners.  Receiving  his  impressions 
evidently  from  some  of  the  catholic  party, 
he  adds,  "  the  English  colonists  were  of  the 
English  church,  and  the  Scotch  were  cal- 
vinists,  but  at  present  they  are  all  puritans.' 
"The  native  Irish,"  he  says,  "are  very  gooc 
catholics,"  to  which  he  adds,  oddly  enough 
"though  knowing  little  of  their  religion.' 
"  Those  of  the  Hebrides  and  of  the  nortl 

*  The  editor  of  Le  Gouz's  account  of  Ireland,  illus 
trates  this  description  of  the  Irish  hut  by  the  follow 
ing   extract   from   the   Irish  Ifttdibras,    a  burlesqu 
poem  published  about  half  a  century  later: — 
"  Built  without  cither  brick  or  stone, 
Or  couples  to  lay  roof  upon; 
With  wattles  into  wattles  tied 
(Fixt  in  the  ground  on  either  side), 
VOL.  II.  C 


cknowledge  only  Jesus  and  St.  Columkill, 

ut   their    faith  is  great  in   the   church  of 

lome.    Before  the  English  revolution,  when 

n    Irish    gentleman    died,    his    Britannic 

majesty  became  seized  of  the  property  and 

utellage  of  the  children  of   the  deceased, 

,vhom  they  usually  brought  up  in  the  Eng- 

ish  protestant  religion."      He  cites  as  an 

xample  of  this,  lord  Inchiquin,  whose  pro- 

estant  zeal  led  him  to  persecute  his  catholic 

ountrymen  with  so  much   bitterness,  that, 

is  Le  Gouz  assures  us,  he  had  already  gained 

he  popular  appellation  of  "  the  pest  of  his 

ountry." 

With  regard  to  the  ordinary  diet  of  the 
Tish,  Le  Gouz  informs  us,  "  the  Irish  gen- 
lemen  eat  a  great  deal  of  meat  and  butter, 
and  but  little  bread.  They  drink  milk  and 
>eer,  into  which  they  put  laurel  leaves,  and 
eat  bread  baked  in  the  English  manner. 
The  poor  grind  barley  and  peas  between 
two  stones  [quernes]  and  make  it  into  bread, 
which  they  cook  upon  a  small  iron  table, 
leated  on  a  tripod ;  they  put  into  it  some 
oats,  and  this  bread,  which  in  the  form  of 
cakes  they  call  haraan,  they  eat  with  great 
draughts  of  buttermilk.  Their  beer  is  very 
*ood,  and  the  eau-de-vie,  which  they  call 
Drandy wine,  excellent;  the  butter,  the  beef, 
and  the  mutton,  are  better  than  in  England." 

The  traveller  next  describes  the  miserable 
hovels  inhabited  by  the  peasantry,  which 
seem  to  have  undergone  little  improve- 
ment since  a  very  early  period.  "The 
towns,"  he  says,  "  are  built  in  the  English 
fashion,  but  the  houses  in  the  country  are 
in  this  manner : — two  stakes  are  fixed  in  the 
ground,  across  which  is  a  transverse  pole  to 
support  two  rows  of  rafters  on  the  two  sides, 
which  are  covered  with  leaves  and  straw. 
The  cabins  are  of  another  fashion.  There 
are  four  walls  the  height  of  a  man,  support- 
ing rafters,  over  which  they  thatch  with 
straw  and  leaves.  They  are  without  chim- 
neys, and  make  the  fire  in  the  middle  of  the 
hut,  which  greatly  incommodes  those  who 
are  not  fond  of  smoke.*  The  castles,  or 
houses,  of  the  nobility,  consist  of  four  walls 
extremely  high,  thatched  with  straw  ;  but, 
to  tell  the  truth,  they  are  nothing  but 
square  towers  without  windows,  or,  at  least, 

l)id  like  a  shaded  arbour  show, 
With  seats  of  sods,  and  roof  of  straw. 
The  floor  beneath  with  rushes  laid,  stead 
Of  tapestry ;  no  bed  or  bedstead ; 
No  posts,  nor  bolts,  nor  hinges  in  door, 
No  chimney,  kitchen,  hall,  or  windor; 
But  narrow  dormants  stopt  with  hay 
All  night,  and  open  in  the  day. 
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having  such  small  apertures,  as  to  give  no 
more  light  than  there  is  in  a  prison.  They 
\iave  little  furniture,  and  cover  their  rooms 
with  rushes,  of  which  they  make  their  beds 
in  summer,  and  of  straw  in  winter.  They 
put  the  rushes  a  foot  deep  on  their  floors, 
and  on  their  windows,  and  many  of  them 
ornament  the  ceilings  with  branches." 

After  speaking  of  the  attachment  of  the 
Irish  to  the  music  of  the  harp,  Le  Gouz  in- 
forms us,  that  "the  Irish  carry  a  skeine,  or 
Turkish  dagger,  which  they  dart  very 
adroitly  at  fifteen  paces  distance;  and  have 
this  advantage,  that  if  they  remain  masters 
of  the  field  of  battle,  there  remains  no 
enemy ;  and  if  they  are  routed,  they  fly  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  is  impossible  to  catch 
them.  I  have  seen  an  Irishman  with  ease 
accomplish  twenty-five  leagues  a  day.  They 
march  to  battle  with  the  bagpipes  instead  of 
fifes,  but  they  have  few  drums,  and  they  use 
the  musket  and  cannon  as  we  do.  They  are 
better  soldiers  abroad  than  at  home." 

The  trade  of  Ireland,  according  to  Le 
Gouz,  consisted  chiefly  in  salmon  and  her- 
rings, which  latter  were  caught  in  such 
immense  quantities,  that  "  you  have  one 
hundred  and  twenty  herrings  for  an  English 
penny,  in  the  fishing  time."  The  Irish 
exported  to  France  "  strong  frize  cloths," 
and  in  exchange  took  home  wine  and  salt. 

In  regard  to  the  temper  of  the  Irish  as  a 
people,  the  traveller  tells  us  that  they  "  are 
fond  of  strangers,  and  it  costs  little  to  travel 
amongst  them."  Spenser,  in  the  reign  oi 
Elizabeth,  had  spoken  of  the  spirit  of  curi- 
osity and  the  love  of  novelty  which  made 
them  welcome  those  who  arrived  from 
foreign  parts.  "  When,"  Le  Gouz  con- 
tinues, "  a  traveller  of  good  address  enters 
their  houses  with  assurance,  he  has  but  to 
draw  out  a  box  of  sinisine  or  snuff,  and  offer 
it  to  them;  then  these  people  receive  him 
with  admiration,  and  give  him  the  best  thei 
have  to  eat.  They  love  the  Spaniards  a 
their  brothers,  the  French  as  their  friends 
the  Italians  as  their  allies,  the  Germans  a: 
their  relatives,  the  English  and  Scotch  a: 
their  irreconcileable  enemies.  I  was  sur 
rounded  on  my  journey  from  Kilkenny  tc 
Cashel  by  a  detachment  of  twenty  Iris! 
soldiers,  and  when  they  learnt  I  was  ; 
Frankard  (it  is  thus  they  call  us),  they  dii 
not  molest  me  in  the  least,  but  made  m 

On  either  side  there  was  a  door, 
Extent  from  roof  unto  the  floor; 
Which  they,  like  hedgehogs,  stopt  with  straw, 
Or  open,  as  the  wind  does  blow; 
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ffers  of  service,  seeing  that  I  was  neither 
assenach  nor  English."  Our  traveller 
robably  refines  a  little  in  his  account  of 
he  national  partialities  of  the  Irish,  for  the 
ake  of  giving  point  to  his  sentences ;  but 
rom  the  long  intercourse  they  had  had 
vith  Spain,  during  a  succession  of  insur- 
ections  often  provoked,  and  generally  sup- 
sorted  by  that  power,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
irised  at  the  close  intimacy  which  existed 
ictween  them,  independent  of  the  influence 
f  the  Spanish  monks  upon  the  Irish  popu- 
ation. 

Le  Gouz  gives  rather  a  minute  descrip- 
ion  of  the   costume  of  the  old   Irish,  not 
omitting  the  mantle  which  was  so  odious  to 
,he  English  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
and  which  seems  now  to  have  been  as  im- 
)ortant  an  article  of  clothing  to  the  Irish  as 
t  was  then.     "  The  Irish  whom  the  English 
call  wild,  have  for  their  head-dress  a  little 
}lue    cap,    raised    two   fingers'   breadth    in 
'ront,  and  behind  covering  their  head  and 
ears.      Their  doublet  has  a  long  body  and 
ibur  skirts,  and  their  breeches  are  a  panta- 
ioon  of  white  frize,  which  they  call  trowsers. 
Their  shoes,  which  are  pointed,  with  a  single 
sole,   they  call    brogues.     They  often  told 
me  of  a  proverb  in  English,   '  Irish  brogues 
for  English  dogs,'  the  shoes  of  Ireland  for 
the  dogs  of  England,  meaning    that   their 
shoes   are    worth    more    than    the  English. 
For  cloaks  they  have  five  or  six  yards  of 
frize  drawn  round  the  neck,  the  body,  and 
over    the   head,  and    they  never    quit   this 
mantle,  either  in  sleeping,  working,  or  eat- 
ing.    The  generality  of  them  have  no  shirts, 
and   about  as  many  lice  as  hairs  on   their 
heads,   which    they   kill   before   each   other 
without  any  ceremony.     The  northern  Irish 
have  for  their  only  dress  breeches,  and   a 
covering  for  the  back,  without  cap,  shoes, 
or    stockings.      The   women    of   the    north 
have    a    double    rug,    girded    round    their 
middle,  and  fastened  to  the  throat.     Those 
bordering  on  Scotland  have  no  more  clothing. 
The  girls  of  Ireland,  even  those   living  in 
towns,    have    for    their    head-dress    only   a 
ribbon,  and  if  married,  they  have  a  napkin 
on  the  head  in  the  manner  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  body  of  their  gowns  comes  only  to  their 
breasts,  and  when  they  are  engaged  in  work, 
they  gird    their    petticoat  with    their   sasb 
above  the  abdomen.     They  wear  a  hat  and 

And  though  they  reach  from  top  to  floor, 
His  grace  crept  in  upon  all-four. 
Betwixt  the  door  there  was  a  spot 
I'  tli"  middle,  to  hang  o'er  the  pot." 
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mantle  very  large,  of  a  brown  colour,  of 
which  the  cape  is  of  coarse  woollen  frize,  in 
the  fashion  of  the  women  of  Lower  Nor- 
mandy." 

The  condition  of  Ireland  at  this  moment 
was  rendered  doubly  miserable  by  the  utter 
destruction  of  commerce.  The  coasts  were 
watched  on  every  side  by  parliamentarian 
cruisers,  who  struck  the  more  terror  into 
the  ships  they  pursued,  because  it  was  com- 
monly reported  that  they  put  to  death  indis- 
criminately all  who  fell  into  their  hands. 
For  some  time  neither  prayers  nor  promises 
could  procure  our  traveller  a  passage  to 
France  in  any  of  the  vessels  leaving  the  port 
of  Wexford.  At  length  he  embarked  in  a 
pinnace,  the  skipper  of  which  promised  to 
put  him  on  board  the  first  French  or  Spanish 
ship  they  met.  "  We  sailed  immediately, 
but  the  wind  having  changed  against  us,  we 
were  obliged  to  make  the  mole,  and  to  an- 
chor in  the  same  spot  from  which  we  had 
taken  our  departure.  From  thence  he  sent 
me  ashore  again,  saying  that  he  would  not 
risk,  for  the  passage  of  an  individual,  the 
loss  of  his  cargo  ;  that  if  he  were  taken  by 
the  French,  and  that  I  did  not  keep  his 
secret,  they  would  declare  that  his  vessel 
was  a  lawful  prize,  having  smuggled  goods 
on  board.  I  entreated  of  him  not  to  leave 
me  in  this  island,  which  I  had  no  means  of 
quitting,  since  the  natives  were  in  such  fear 
of  the  parliamentarians  that  they  dared  not 


put  to  sea.  He  remained  inexorable,  and  I 
was  astonished  at  the  ungraciousness  of  this 
Irishman,  as  his  countrymen  are  in  general 
so  attentive  to  strangers.  He  obliged  me  to 
remain  in  this  island,  where  civil  warfare 
was  raging  on  all  sides,  and  from  which  the 
escape  appeared  to  me  very  difficult,  because 
there  was  no  vessel  at  Dublin,  Limerick,  or  at 
Wexford.  Scotland  was  out  of  the  question, 
for  there  was  no  security  there."  At  length, 
by  the  intervention  of  his  friends  in  Wex- 
ford, Le  Gouz  was  allowed  to  re-embark, 
and  they  set  sail  a  second  time.  In  four 
days  they  reached  the  Scilly  isles,  where  they 
were  chased  by  three  Barbary  corsairs  from 
Salee,  and  were  obliged  to  make  for  the 
Cornish  coast,  near  St.  Ive's,  for  shelter. 
Here  they  fell  in  with  a  frigate  of  the  par- 
liament, which  gave  chase,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  fly  again.  "  We  should  have 
preferred,"  says  the  traveller,  "  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Turks  than  of  the  parlia- 
mentarians, because  with  the  first  we  should 
have  been  assured  of  life,  but  with  the 
others  we  were  certain  of  being  killed,  on 
account  of  the  massacres  which  the  Irish 
had  made  in  their  country  of  the  English 
planters."  At  length  they  gained  the  port 
of  Falmouth,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
royalists,  and  where  the  queen  was  waiting 
for  a  passage  to  France.  Le  Gouz  obtained 
a  passage  in  one  of  the  ships  which  escorted 
her  majesty. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ACTIVITY  OF  THE  CONFEDERATES;   THE  WAR  IN  MUNSTER;    SECRET  MISSION  OF 
THE  EARL  OF  GLAMORGAN :  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  PAPAL  NUNCIO. 


the  king  had  stated  in 
his  private  letter  to  the 
marquis  of  Ormond, 
and  as  we  have  seen  by 
the  adventures  of  the 
French  traveller  Le 
Gouz,  the  parliament 
was  so  entirely  masters 
of  the  sea,  that  it  was 
only  by  stealth  that  the  king  could  com- 
municate with  his  Irish  friends.  The 
inclemency  of  the  winter  months  rendered 
his  enemies  less  watchful,  and  it  was  then 
that  his  communications  were  most  frequent. 


The  winter  of  1644  was  one  of  complicated 
intrigues,  for  Charles,  conscious  of  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  he  had  to  contend  in 
England,  seemed  daily  more  bent  upon 
throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Irish 
catholics,  and  the  latter,  aware  also  of  his 
position,  showed  a  determination  to  extort 
from  aim  the  most  extravagant  concessions. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  marquis  of 
Ormond  was  soon  found  to  be  too  rautious 
a  negotiator ;  he  seems  to  have  been  as 
anxious  as  the  king  not  to  engage  his  own 
personal  responsibility  too  far,  he  possessed 
sufficient  prudence  and  foresight  to  perceive 
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the  danger  of  the  course  the  king  was  now 
pursuing,  and  he  appears  to  have  had  sin- 
cerely at  heart  the  interests  of  the  protes- 
tant  establishment.     He  did  not  hesitate  to 
express  his  feelings  in  private  to  Charles's 
minister,  lord  Digby,  to  whom  he  wrote  at 
the  end  of  December,  1614,  in  these  words: 
— "  One  thing  I  shall  beseech    you  to  be 
careful  of,  which  is,  to  take  order  that  the 
commands    that    shall    be    directed    to    me 
touching  this  people  (if  any  be),  thwart  not 
the  grounds  I  have  laid  to  myself  in  point  of 
religion ;  for  in  that,   and  in   that  only,  I 
shall  resort  to  the  liberty  left  to  a  subject 
to  obey  by  suffering.     And  this  I  mention, 
lest  the  king's  service  should   suffer  in  my 
scrupulousness  in  things  another  would  find 
less  difficulty  in."      Instead,   therefore,   of 
hurrying   to   execute   the   king's  wishes   to 
obtain  a  peace  on  any  terms,  he  preserved 
an  air  of  dignity  in  his  negotiations  with  the 
confederates,  and    canvassed  their  proposi- 
tions with  so  much  reserve,  that  the  violent 
catholics    (probably    aware    of    the    king's 
eagerness)    accused    the    lord  lieutenant   of 
obstructing  the   peace,   while   some   of  the 
more  zealous  of  the  king's  friends  blamed 
him   as  the  cause    that  the  king  was   not 
assisted  in  his  distress.     Ormond  would  wil- 
lingly have  resigned  an  office,  in  which  he 
was  surrounded  with  perplexities,  and  where 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  honourably  go  the 
whole  length  of  the  king's  wishes.     But  the 
king  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  re- 
spect which    Ormond's    character   inspired, 
with  his  prudence,  his  zeal,   and  his  vigi- 
lance, to   listen   to  a  request  which  would 
deprive  him  of  the  services  of  so  valuable  a 
minister,  which,   moreover,  had  just   been 
proved  in  the  discovery,   by  his  watchful- 
ness, of  a  plot  to  deliver  the  cities  of  Dublin, 
Drogheda,  and  Dundalk,  into  the  hands  oi 
the  parliament.     Charles,  therefore,  made  an 
unprofitable  show  of  condescension  towards 
the  recusants  on  one  side,  of  granting  new 
powers    and    favours    to    Ormond,    and    o! 
sympathy  for  the  sufferings   of  the  protes- 
tants,   which   neither    conciliated    the  first 
satisfied  the  last,  or  strengthened  the  lore 
lieutenant. 

Meanwhile  the  confederates  were  extra- 
ordinarly  active.  They  dispatched  thei: 
agents  abroad  to  press  foreign  courts  fo: 
assistance.  An  ecclesiastic  of  the  name  o 
Burke  was  sent  to  Madrid.  They  sent  tin 
secretary  of  the  supreme  council,  Richan 
Balling,  with  letters  to  the  pope,  the  Italiar 
princes,  and  to  the  Spanish  governor  of  the 


ow  Countries,  to  explain  to  them  there 
lieir  position  and  their  hopes,  "  that  they 
night  know  what  they  had  to  trust  to, 
nd  what  succours  they  might  really  depend 
pon  from  abroad;  and  that,  in  case  they 
hould  be  again  forced  to  serve  God  in 
loles  and  corners,  the  world  might  be  con- 
inced  that  they  had  laboured  all  they 
ould  to  prevent  this  misfortune."  They 
ad  numerous  agents  in  the  court  of  the 
English  queen,  now  residing  at  Paris  ;  and 
hey  seem  there  to  have  met  with  special 
ncouragement,  which  some  of  them  ill- 
.eserved  by  their  presumption  and  indis- 
retion.  To  encourage  foreign  princes  to 
ake  up  their  cause  with  confidence,  they 
nade  extraordinary  representations  of  their 
wn  power,  which  they  exhibited  by  trans- 
>orting  to  the  service  of  France  fourteen 
lundred  foot,  and  by  allowing  consider- 
able levies  for  the  king  of  Spain.  Yet 
when  Ormond  urged  them  to  send  two 
housand  men  to  serve  against  the  covenan- 
;ers  in  Scotland,  they  declared  "  that  they 
.vould  send  no  men  to  the  king's  assistance, 
antil  such  a  peace  should  be  settled  as 
night  demonstrate  that  they  had  really 
taken  arms  for  the  sake  of  religion,  and  to 
establish  it  in  its  full  splendour." 

The  Irish  confederates  had,  indeed,  been 
constantly   shifting    the   ground    on    which 
they  rested  their  cause,  since  the  beginning 
of    the    rebellion,    when    they    complained 
only  of  a  few  personal  grievances,  and  pro- 
fessed   themselves    obedient    subjects.        It 
was  a  proof  that  the  ultra-Irish  and  Romish 
party  were    gradually    rising    in    influence, 
and    that    they  were  now  overruling  their 
moderate  associates.     The  negotiations  went 
on  at  Dublin  languidly,  and  with  no  pros- 
pect of  any  satisfactory  result.     They  were 
to  be  renewed  by  appointment  on  the  10th 
of  April ;  but  the  confederates,  who  wished 
to   gain   time   to  learn   the   result   of  their 
applications    to    foreign    courts,    and    who 
imagined    that  as  the   king  was   gradually 
plunged  into  deeper  difficulties,  they  might 
wring  from  him  more  advantageous  terms, 
proposed  a  further  postponement.     As  Or- 
mond,   however,    insisted    that    conference 
should  be  resumed  on   the  appointed  day, 
the  Irish  agents  attended  him,  but  in  num- 
bers not  sufficient,  by  their  commission,  to 
proceed  to  business.     A  week  was  lost  be- 
fore  the  requisite    number  was    complete, 
and    then   they   declared    that    they   could 
conclude   nothing  without  the  approbation 
of  the  general  assembly  of  the  catholic  con- 
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federation,  which  was  to  meet  on  the  15th 
of  May  ;  previous  to  which  they  could  go 
no  further  than  delivering  their  propo- 
sitions, and  debating  the  matter  of  them ; 
but  they  desired  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  utmost  concessions  the  king  was  willing 
to  make,  and  promised  to  do  their  best 
to  prevail  upon  their  party  to  agree  to  them. 
As  this  merely  amounted  to  a  postponement 
of  the  negotiations,  Ormond  only  treated  on 
the  basis  already  proposed,  listened  to  the 
same  demands,  and  returned  the  same  ans- 
wers, with  a  few  additional  concessions  of 
no  essential  importance,  and  concealed  the 
power  which  the  king  had  privately  given 
him  to  consent  to  the  repeal  of  the  penal 
statutes.  When,  at  length,  the  assembly 
met,  it  was  soon  found  that,  however  unani- 
mous the  confederates  might  appear  in  their 
measures  of  resistance,  they  were  split  into 
many  parties  on  other  points,  and  that  they 
were  not  likely  to  agree  very  easily  to  any 
reasonable  terms  of  peace.  The  Irish  of 
Ulster  insisted  upon  retaining  all  the  lands 
and  other  advantages  they  had  gained  by 
the  first  massacres  and  acts  of  violence  in 
the  north,  and  utterly  to  subvert  the  nor- 
thern plantations  ;  and  they  were  supported 
by  the  arrogance  of  the  clergy,  who  had  the 
commonalty  at  their  devotion  throughout 
the  island,  and  who  would  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  the  re-establishment  of  the 
supremacy  of  Rome.  The  impatience  which 
the  king  had  expressed  for  an  accommoda- 
tion with  the  Irish  was  not  long  kept  a 
secret,  and  it  increased  the  insolence  of  the 
confederates. 

In  the  meantime,  relieved  from  hostilities 
in  other  parts  of  the  island,  the  confederates 
were  carrying  on  the  war  with  vigour  against 
the  partizans  of  the  parliament,  or,  as  the 
Irish,  who  had  now  learnt  the  term,  called 
them,  the  roundheads,  in  Minister.  The 
revolt  of  the  garrison  of  Duncannon,  under 
lord  Esmond,  to  the  parliament,  had  alarmed 
the  supreme  council  of  Kilkenny,  because  it 
commanded  the  harbour  of  Waterford,  and 
they  raised  an  army  to  besiege  it  under  the 
Leinster  general,  Preston,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  Lord  Castleliaven,  who  had 
proceeded  to  Kilkenny  after  his  return  from 
the  Ulster  expedition,  dissatisfied,  as  he  tells 
us,  at  the  slow  progress  made  in  the  nego- 
tiations for  peace,  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
gusted at  the  proceedings  of  the  supreme 
council,  and  he  joined  Preston's  besieging 
army  from  motives  of  curiosity,  for  this 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  regular  siege 


undertaken  by  the  confederates.  "  Preston," 
he  tells  us,  "  made  not  any  line  of  circum- 
vallation,  fearing  no  succour  that  could  come 
on  the  land  side  [he  was  protected  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  cessation]  ;  but  began 
his  approaches  with  two  attacks;  and  being 
come  near  the  place,  joined  them  with  a  line 
of  communication,  and  then  ran  them  on 
divided  to  the  two  ends  of  the  curtain. 
Those  within  made  a  good  defence,  and  lost 
nothing  in  six  weeks,  only  the  besiegers  had 
made  a  lodging  in  the  ditch."  As  they  lay 
open  to  the  sea,  the  garrison  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  receiving  reinforcements  and  sup- 
plies, but  they  came  slowly  and  precariously, 
and  want  was  a  greater  enemy  to  the  garri- 
son than  the  besiegers  who  lay  without.  At 
length  two  or  three  frigates  of  the  parlia- 
ment arrived,  bringing  men,  ammunition, 
and  provisions;  but  before  they  could  effect 
a  landing,  so  furious  a  tempest  arose,  that 
for  eight  or  ten  days  it  was  impossible  to 
approach  the  shore.  The  garrison,  which 
had  now  made  a  brave  resistance  of  ten 
weeks,  were  compelled  by  their  necessities  to 
surrender,  and  their  commander,  lord  Es- 
mond, did  not  long  survive  the  disaster." 

When,  about  the  same  time,  the  truce 
with  lord  Inchiquin  having  expired,  that 
commander  having  received  encouragement 
and  some  assistance  from  the  parliament, 
recommenced  hostilities,  and  soon  overrun 
the  southern  province.  When  he  came  to 
Cashel,  the  inhabitants  took  shelter  in  the 
cathedral  on  the  rock,  and  blindly  set  the 
assailants  at  defiance  ;  but  it  was  taken  by 
storm,  and  a  great  slaughter  of  the  Irish  was 
made  in  and  about  the  church.  The  clergy 
who  now  ruled  in  the  councils  of  the  con- 
federates, were  horror-struck  by  the  intelli- 
gence that  more  than  twenty  ecclesiastics 
had  fallen  in  this  massacre,  and  they  were 
urgent  in  calling  down  vengeance  upon  the 
perpetrators.  An  army  of  five  thousand 
foot  and  a  thousand  horse,  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  the  earl  of  Castleliaven, 
who  took  the  field  at  Clonmel.  South 
Munster  was  at  this  time  so  entirely  under 
the  power  of  the  English,  that,  to  use  lord 
Castlehaven's  words,  "  every  gentleman's 
house,  or  castle,  was  garrisoned,  and  kept 
the  country  in  awe."  Lord  Castlehaven's 
arms  were  chiefly  occupied  in  reducing  these 
petty  garrisons.  On  the  5th  of  April,  1645, 
he  marched  to  Capperquin,  which  soon 
surrendered.  Drommant',  Lismore,  and 
Michaelstown,  were  taken  successively  ; 
and  he  proceeded  in  this  manner  without 
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bringing  the  enemy  to  an  engagement,  which 
Inchiquin  avoided,  until  he  came  to  the 
walls  of  Cork,  and  from  thence  proceeded 
to  Youghall,  to  which  he  laid  siege,  but 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  design  by 
the  vigilance  of  lord  Inchiquin,  who  threw 
succours  into  the  town.  Castlehaven  "trifled 
out  the  remains  of  the  campaign  in  des- 
troying the  harvest,"  and  then  retired  into 
winter  quarters. 

Meanwhile  the  king  was  carrying  on  in 
secret  a  new  project,  and  certainly  not  a 
very  honourable  one,  for  obtaining  assist- 
ance from  the  Irish  catholics.  In  England 
there  was  perhaps  no  family  more  devotedly 
and  unreservedly  attached  to  the  king's 
person  than  that  of  the  marquis  of  Wor- 
cester, and  the  eldest  son  of  the  marquis, 
lord  Herbert,  enjoyed  in  an  especial  degree 
the  royal  favour.  Lord  Herbert  was  not 
only  a  zealous,  but  a  violent  catholic,  and 
he  seemed  a  fit  person  to  work  upon  the 
catholics  of  Ireland;  while  he  had  proved 
his  devotion  to  the  king  on  various  occa- 
sions. At  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war  he  had  been  made  lord-lieutenant  of 
South  Wales,  and  had  raised  for  the  king's 
service,  at  his  own  and  his  father's  expense, 
fifteen  hundred  foot  and  nearly  five  hundred 
horse;  his  conciliatory  manners  made  him 
generally  popular;  and  he  was  connected 
with  Ireland  and  the  catholic  party  there  by 
his  marriage  with  the  lady  Margaret  O'Brien, 
sister  of  the  earl  jf  Thomond.  In  the 
spring  of  1644'  the  king  had,  as  a  mark  of 
special  favour,  created  him  earl  of  Glamor- 
gan, and,  although  it  appears  doubtful  if 
the  patent  ever  passed  the  great  seal,  he 
was  usually  addressed  by  that  title,  even  by 
the  king.  The  earl  of  Glamorgan,  for  by 
this  title  he  is  generally  spoken  of  in  the 
transactions  now  to  be  recorded,  was  san- 
guine and  weak,  and  his  vanity  was  puffed 
up  by  the  various  marks  of  royal  favour 
bestowed  upon  him;  and  the  king,  who 
had  formed  extravagant  expectations  of  the 
assistance  he  was  to  derive  from  him,  autho- 
rised him  to  raise  forces,  command  armies, 
and  even  to  bestow  honours  at  discretion. 
Such  a  man  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  a 
secret  negotiator  with  the  Irish  confederates. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1644,  the 
earl  of  Glamorgan  announced  his  intention 
of  proceeding  to  Ireland,  as  it  was  pretended 
on  private  business,  but  the  great  expecta- 
tions winch  were  soon  afterwards  avowed  by 
the  catholics;  arid  their  anxiety  for  his  arri- 
val, showed  that  his  visit  had  another  object. 
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On  the  27th  of  December,  the  king,  then  at 
Oxford,  gave  him  a  letter  to  the  marquis  of 
Ormond,  in  which,  speaking  of  him  merely 
as  lord  Herbert,  he  announced  to  the  lord 
lieutenant  that,  "  my  lord  Herbert  having 
businesses  of  his  own  in  Ireland  (wherein  I 
desire  you  to  do  him  all  lawful  favour  and 
furtherance),  I  have  thought  good  to  use  the 
power  I  have  both  in  his  affection  and  duty, 
to  engage  him  in  all  possible  ways  to  fur- 
ther the  peace  there  ;  which  he  hath  pro- 
mised to  do.  Wherefore,  as  you  find  occa- 
sion, you  may  confidently  use  and  trust  him 
in  this  or  any  other  thing  he  shall  propound 
to  you  for  my  service;  there  being  none  in 
whose  honesty  and  zeal  to  my  person  and 
crown  I  have  more  confidence."  As  if  fore- 
seeing the  necessity  which  might  arise  of 
disavowing  his  agent  at  some  future  period, 
the  king  added  a  postscript  in  cypher.  "  His 
honesty  or  affection  to  my  service  will  not 
deceive  you ;  but  I  will  not  answer  for  his 
judgment." 

Having  once  resolved  to  employ  the  earl 
of  Glamorgan  as  a  secret  agent,  the  king 
seems  gradually  to  have  extended  his  de- 
signs, and  Glamorgan  was  detained  in  Eng- 
land longer  than  was  expected.  Perhaps  he 
had  urged  the  necessity  of  having  some 
sufficient  credentials  to  exhibit  to  the  catho- 
lics, or  the  king  may  have  hesitated  as  to 
the  degree  of  authority  with  which  he  would 
entrust  him.  On  the  6th  of  January,  1645, 
he  gave  him  an  extensive  commission  for 
levying  men  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere,  for 
commanding  them,  and  for  other  objects 
connected  with  them.  On  the  12th  of  Janu- 
ary, the  earl  received  another  commission, 
of  a  different  description,  purporting  to  be 
given  under  the  king's  sign  manual  and  pri- 
vate signet,  and  expressed  in  the  following 
words.  "  Whereas  we  have  had  sufficient 
and  ample  testimony  of  your  approved  wis- 
dom and  fidelity,  so  great  is  the  confidence 
we  repose  in  you,  as  that  whatsoever  you 
shall  perform,  as  warranted  under  our  sign 
manual,  pocket  signet,  or  private  mark,  or 
even  by  word  of  mouth,  without  further 
ceremony,  we  do,  on  the  word  of  a  king  and 
a  Christian,  promise  to  make  good  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  effectually  as  if 
your  authority  from  us  had  been  under  the 
great  seal  of  England,  with  this  advantage, 
that  we  shall  esteem  ourself  the  more  obliged 
to  you  for  your  gallantry.,  in  not  standing 
upon  such  nice  terms  to  do  us  service, 
which  we  shall,  God  willing,  reward.  And 
although  you  exceed  what  law  can  warrant, 
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or  any  powers  of  ours  reach  unto,  as  not 
knowing  what  you  have  need  of,  yet  it 
being  for  our  service,  we  oblige  ourself,  not 
only  to  give  you  our  pardon,  but  to  main- 
tain the  same  with  all  our  might  and  power; 
and  though,  either  by  accident,  or  by  any 
other  occasion,  you  shall  deem  it  necessary 
to  deposit  any  of  our  warrants,  and  so  want 
them  at  your  return,  we  faithfully  promise 
to  make  them  good  at  your  return,  and  to 
supply  anything  wherein  they  shall  be  found 
defective,  it  not  being  convenient  for  us  at 
this  time  to  dispute  upon  them ;  for  of  what 
we  have  here  set  down  you  may  rest  confi- 
dent, if  there  be  faith  and  truth  in  men. 
Proceed  therefore  cheerfully,  speedily,  and 
boldly ;  and  for  your  so  doing  this  shall  be 
your  sufficient  warrant." 

The  earl's  departure  was  still  delayed ; 
the  attempted  treaty  of  Uxbridge  passed 
over ;  the  king  became  wearied  of  the  slow 
progress  of  the  negotiations  carried  on 
through  the  marquis  of  Ormond;  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  resolved  to  make  a  des- 
perate effort  to  procure  forces  from  Ireland. 
He  now  gave  the  earl  of  Glamorgan  still 
more  unbounded  authority,  by  a  secret  com- 
mission dated  on  the  12th  of  March,  from 
the  tone  of  which  we  can  only  imagine  that 
he  was  ready  to  make  any  promises  to  the 
Irish  confederates  in  order  to  procure  him- 
self supplies,  reserving  to  himself  to  break 
them,  as  he  had  often  done  before,  when  he 
had  derived  from  them  the  benefit  of  which 
he  was  in  need.  This  new  commission  was 
worded  as  follows:  "Charles,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and 
Ireland  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c.,  to 
our  trusty  and  right  well-beloved  cousin, 
Edward,  earl  of  Glamorgan,  greeting.  We 
reposing  great  and  especial  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  your  approved  wisdom  and  fidelity, 
do  by  these  (as  firmly  as  under  our  great 
seal,  to  all  intents  and  purposes)  authorize 
and  give  you  power,  to  treat  and  conclude 
with  the  confederate  Roman  catholics  in  our 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  if  upon  necessity  any 
be  to  be  condescended  unto,  wherein  our 
lieutenant  cannot  so  well  be  seen  in,  as  not 
fit  for  us  at  present  publicly  to  own.  There- 
fore we  charge  you  to  proceed  according  to 
this  our  warrant,  with  all  possible  secrecy; 
and  for  whatsoever  you  shall  engage  your- 
self, upon  such  valuable  considerations  as 
you  in  your  judgment  shall  deem  fit,  we 
promise  on  the  word  of  a  king  and  a 
Christian,  to  ratify  and  perform  the  same 
that  shall  be  granted  by  you,  and  under 


your  hand  and  seal ;  the  said  confederate 
catholics  having  by  their  supplies  testified 
their  zeal  to  our  service.  And  this  shall  be 
in  each  particular  to  you  a  sufficient  war- 
rant. Given  at  our  court  at  Oxford,  under 
our  signet  and  royal  signature,  the  12th  of 
March,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  our  reign, 
164-4."  (i.  e.  1644-5). 

Immediately  after  the  date  of  this  docu- 
ment, Glamorgan  left  the  court  at  Oxford, 
and  proceeded  to  Wales,  in  company  with 
sir  Brian  O'Neill  and  some  Romish  priests, 
and  he  appears  there  to  have  experienced 
further  delay.  When  at  length  he  did  put 
to  sea,  his  ship  was  seen  and  chased  by  a 
vessel  of  the  parliament,  and  escaped  with 
difficulty  to  the  coast  of  Cumberland.  It 
was  not  till  the  end  of  July  that  he  landed 
in  Ireland.  In  the  mean  time  vague  reports 
had  gone  abroad  that  the  earl  of  Glamorgan 
was  entrusted  with  an  important  mission  to 
the  Irish  catholics,  though  of  what  character 
was  unknown.  In  the  month  of  April,  the 
marquis  of  Ormond  received  private  infor- 
mation, giving  him  to  understand  that  Gla- 
morgan was  employed  on  a  secret  mission, 
and  that  it  was  suspected  that  it  was  quite 
independent  of  the  lord-lieutenant.  Before 
leaving  Wales  Glamorgan  had  written  to 
Ormond  to  apprise  him  of  his  intended 
voyage,  and  the  latter  in  a  letter  to  lord 
Digby,  dated  on  the  8th  of  May,  expresses 
his  regret  that  he  should  have  been  driven 
out  of  his  course,  and  avowed  his  knowledge 
that  he  was  to  be  employed  in  furthering  the 
treaty  with  the  catholics,  though  he  appeared 
not  to  be  aware  that  he  had  any  instruc- 
tions to  treat  without  his  privity. 

Great  events  had  in  the  mean  time  taken 
place  in  England.  The  battle  of  Naseby, 
so  disastrous  to  the  royal  cause,  was  fought 
on  the  15th  of  June,  and  when  he  had  reco- 
vered from  the  first  consternation  caused  by 
this  great  defeat,  the  king  wrote  to  Glamor- 
gan to  press  him  to  procure  the  supplies  from 
Ireland,  on  which  all  his  hopes  seemed  now 
to  rest.  The  king's  letter,  dated  from  Here- 
ford on  the  23rd  of  June,  1645,  was  con- 
ceived in  the  following  terms: — 

"  Glamorgan,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  gone 
to  Ireland ;  and  assure  you,  that  as  myself  is  no  ways 
disheartened  by  our  late  misfortune,  so  neither  this 
country:  for  I  could  not  have  expected  more  from 
them,  than  they  have  now  freely  undertaken,  though 
I  had  come  hither  absolutely  victorious;  which  makes 
me  hope  well  of  the  neighbouring  shires.  So  that 
(by  the  grace  of  God)  I  hope  shortly  to  recover  my 
late  loss  with  advantage,  it  such  succours  come  to 
me  from  that  kingdom,  which  I  have  reason  to  ex- 
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pect.  But  the  circumstance  of  time  is  that  of  the 
greatest  consequence;  being  that  which  is  now  chief- 
liest  and  earnestliest  recommended  to  you  by, 

"  Your  most  assured  constant  friend, 
"  CHARLES  R" 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  battle  of 
Naseby  had  already  placed  the  public  in 
England  in  possession  of  the  secret  of  the 
assistance  which  Charles  was  to  derive  from 
the  mission  of  Glamorgan;  for  among  the 
papers  found  in  the  king's  private  cabinet, 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  was 
a  paper  sent  by  Glamorgan  to  the  king 
before  leaving  Wales,  in  which  he  promised 
to  land  in  Wales  with  six  thousand  Irish  by 
the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  and 
assured  the  king  that  the  gentlemen  of  the 
counties  of  Monmouth,  Glamorgan,  Breck- 
nock, and  Carmarthen,  would  raise  and  arm 
four  thousand  men  in  those  counties  to  join 
him.  Witli  the  ships  which  were  to  trans- 
port the  Irish  he  undertook  to  block  up 
Milfordhaven,  while  the  Welsh  troops 
marched  into  Pembrokeshire.  He  stated 
further  that  he  had  thirty  thousand  pounds 
ready  for  this  service,  with  ten  thousand 
muskets,  two  thousand  case  of  pistols,  eight 
hundred  barrels  of  powder,  besides  his 
own  artillery,  and  that  he  was  assured  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds  more  on  his  return 
from  Ireland.  And  he  concluded  by  re- 
minding the  king  of  his  commission. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  when  we  con- 
sider the  great  assistance  not  only  promised 
but  expected  from  Glamorgan's  mission,  and 
the  haste  with  which  it  was  produced,  that 
this  nobleman  carried  with  him  the  power  to 
bring  the  negotiations  with  the  catholics  to 
a  close  far  more  speedily  than  the  marquis 
of  Ormond;  and  it  is  also  pretty  evident 
that  he  was  hindered  from  fulfilling  these 
promises  by  accidents  only. 

While  these  transactions  were  in  progress, 
however,  another  personage  had  embarked  on 
the  troubled  waves  of  Irish  politics,  whose 
influence  was  destined  to  produce  new  and 
calamitous  effects  upon  the  fortunes  of  that 
unhappy  conntry.  A  new  pope,  Innocent 
X.,  had  been  elected  to  the  papal  chair  on 
the  15th  of  September,  1644,  and  he  was  of 
a  temper  easily  to  be  gained  by  the  magnifi- 
cent prospect  of  re-establishing  popery  in 
the  British  isles.  Belling,  the  minister  of 
the  confederate  Irish,  was  received  at  his 
court  with  every  mark  of  distinction,  and 
assured  of  the  great  interest  which  the 
new  pontiff  took  in  the  affairs  of  his  coun- 
try ;  and  in  the  month  of  March,  1645,  he 
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sent  as  his  nuncio  to  Ireland  Giovanni  Bat- 
tista  Rinuccini,  archbishop  of  Fermo,  a 
noble  Florentine,  who  possessed  many  of  the 
qualities  of  a  statesman,  overbalanced  how- 
ever by  excessive  vanity  and  bigotry.  His 
public  instructions,  signed  on  the  16th  of 
March,  declared  the  grand  object  of  his 
mission  to  be  "  to  restore  and  establish  in 
Ireland  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, and  to  reduce  the  people,  if  not  to  be 
tributary  (as  they  had  been  five  ages  before) 
to  the  apostolic  see,  at  least  to  be  subject  to 
the  gentle  yoke  of  the  papal  power  in  things 
spiritual,  and  at  last  gain  over  innumerable 
souls  to  the  bliss  of  heaven." 

In  his  more  private  instructions  the  nuncio 
was  directed  to  unite  the  Irish  prelates  in  a 
firm  declaration  for  war,  until  their  religion 
should  be  completely  established,  and  the 
government  of  the  kingdom  entrusted  to  a 
catholic  lord  lieutenant.  He  was  to  prac- 
tise with  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  to  do  his 
utmost  towards  converting  that  nobleman  to 
the  catholic  faith,  and  to  prevail  upon  him 
if  possible  to  deliver  up  to  the  Irish  the 
cities  of  Dublin  and  Drogheda.  He  was  to 
take  Paris  in  his  way  to  Ireland,  and  there 
obtain  an  interview  with  the  English  queen, 
for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  her  and 
assuring  her  that  religion  was  the  sole  object 
of  his  mission;  that  no  designs  were  enter- 
tained against  the  king's  crown  or  preroga- 
tives, and  above  all  that  it  was  only  from  his 
catholic  subjects  he  could  now  expect  any 
substantial  assistance. 

The  nuncio  reached  Paris  on  the  22nd  of 
May,  and  he  remained  there  till  the  end  of 
August,  chiefly  employed  in  communicating 
secretly  with  the  queen,  by  the  intermedia- 
tion of  private  agents,  for  it  was  represented 
that  serious  injury  might  arise  to  the  king's 
affairs  in  England  if  it  were  known  that  the 
queen  had  given  the  nuncio  a  personal 
audience.  These  communications,  appa- 
rently candid  and  cordial,  were  distinguished 
by  equal  insincerity  on  both  sides ;  the 
queen,  entering  into  her  husband's  views  of 
obtaining  assistance  from  the  Irish  catholics 
by  giving  the  least  concessions  possible,  was 
anxious  to  engage  the  nuncio  to  his  inter- 
ests ;  while  the  latter  was  only  intent  upon 
establishing  the  power  of  the  Romish  church, 
and  equally  anxious  to  hinder  her  from 
taking  steps  which  might  lead  to  a  peace. 
The  queen  was  evidently  desirous  of  retain- 
ing the  nuncio  in  Paris  as  long  as  possible; 
she  represented  that  there  he  would  be  an 
important  negotiator  between  the  pope  and 
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catholic  princes  in  the  cause  of  the  English 
kings,  expressing  her  hope  that  by  his  means 
permanent  peace  might  be  made  between 
the  king  and  his  Irish  subjects,  now  that  the 
former  was  in  so  much  want  of  assistance ; 
and  that  this  was  their  mutual  interest,  the 
king  being  on  the  one  hand  reduced  to  great 
extremities,  while  on  the  other  the  Irish,  if 
they  forced  the  king  to  agree  with  the  par- 
liament, would,  by  the  conjunction  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  find  themselves  ruined 
and  incapable  of  resisting  so  great  a  force  ; 
she  insisted  upon  this  as  a  motive  for  the 
Irish  to  abate  their  demands  by  accepting 
moderate  terms,  and  not  to  endeavour  "  to 
extort  the  whole  at  once." 

These  communications  were  made  to  Ri- 
nuccini  through  an  English  catholic  gentle- 
man, who  had  been  sent  by  the  king  to 
inform  the  queen  of  his  defeat  at  Naseby. 
Charles  was  at  this  time  listening  more  and 
more  to  the  counsels  of  the  catholics,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  even  the  English 
catholics  were  taking  courage,  consulting 
togc  ther,  and  forming  the  most  extravagant 
projects.  When  it  became  known  in  Eng- 
land that  the  pope  intended  to  interfere  in 
the  cause  of  their  Irish  brethren,  the  Eng- 
lish catholics  sent  a  memorial  to  Rome,  re- 
presenting their  own  grievances,  and  desir- 
ing that  the  Irish  confederates  should  be 
made  to  insert  in  the  articles  of  their  peace 
conditions  in  their  favour,  and  that  the 
catholics  in  both  countries  should  unite  with 
their  whole  strength  to  restore  the  king  to 
power,  on  certain  conditions.  The  articles 
of  the  English  catholics  were  forwarded  by 
the  pope  to  his  Irish  nuncio,  and  found  him 
still  in  Paris,  and  are  important  from  the 
connection  they  have  with  the  progress  of 
affairs  in  Ireland  at  this  time.  They  seem 
to  a  certain  degree  to  imply  a  knowledge  of 
the  mission  of  the  earl  of  Glamorgan,  and 
of  his  extensive  powers,  especially  when  we 
consider  that  Glamorgan  was  directed  by 
the  king  to  enter  into  communication  with 
the  nuncio,  and  through  him  with  the  pope. 
These  articles  were  as  follows:  "  That  the 
Irish  do  not  come  to  England  with  less  than 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  men,  that  they  may 
subsist  of  themselves,  without  any  fear  of 
being  cut  off  even  by  those  English  protes- 
tants  who  serve  under  his  majesty.  That 
two  sea-port  garrisons  be  delivered  up  to 
them.  That  the  general  and  all  the  officers 
be  named  by  the  Irish.  That  the  general 
be  subject  only  to  the  immediate  orders  of 
the  king.  That  this  army  be  kept  together 
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in  a  body,  and  not  obliged  to  go  upon  any 
particular  service,  except  by  order  from  the 
general  and  council  of  war.  That  the  Eng- 
lish catholics,  by  the  king's  command  and 
authority,  have  a  power  of  meeting  in  a 
body,  and  with  a  corps  of  horse,  answerable 
to  the  Irish  foot,  forming  one  army.  That 
the  catholic  general  of  this  body  of  English 
horse  be  such  a  man  as  shall  not  be  dis- 
trusted by  the  Irish,  but  approved  of  by  the 
Irish  general."  With  regard  to  the  condi- 
tions of  peace  to  be  made  between  the  king 
and  the  Irish,  they  proposed  that  nothing 
should  be  omitted  which  was  essential  and 
necessary  to  the  complete  re-establishment 
of  the  catholic  religion  in  Ireland,  without, 
however,  the  least  demand  that  might  tend 
to  any  change  in  the  political  government ; 
and  they  intimate  the  full  knowledge  that 
it  was  the  king's  intention  to  demand, 
through  the  queen,  a  subsidy  of  the  pope. 
The  tone  of  the  English  catholics  through- 
out this  transaction  shows  a  consciousness 
of  the  king's  habitual  insincerity,  and  this 
appears  in  a  singular  manner  in  the  end, 
where  they  urge  upon  his  holiness  not  to 
ive  the  subsidy  until  the  king  had  bound 
imself  to  grant  the  demands  of  the  Irish 
with  respect  to  religion,  "  since,"  said  they, 
"  the  king  was  not  to  be  trusted,  when  once 
his  interest  might  tempt  him  to  agree  with 
his  parliament,  to  whom  he  had  often  so- 
lemnly declared  his  resolution  to  consent 
to  any  severities  against  the  catholics ;  and 
his  word  was  not  to  be  relied  upon,  as 
appeared  from  the  case  of  the  earl  of  Straf- 
ford  and  the  bishops,  whom  he  sacrificed, 
after  he  had  sworn  to  protect  them."  They 
desired,  therefore,  that  before  any  assistance 
was  given  him,  the  king  should  agree  that 
all  the  penal  laws  against  the  catholics  in 
Ireland  should  be  repealed;  that  the  oath  of 
allegiance  should  be  abolished;  that  the 
catholies  should  be  made  as  capable  of  any 
honours,  posts,  offices,  &c.,  in  the  kingdom 
and  parliament  as  any  other  subjects;  that 
the  king  should  bind  himself  not  to  agree 
with  his  parliament,  but  on  condition  that 
the  latter  should  ratify  these  articles ;  and 
that  to  confirm  and  secure  them,  all  the 
strong  places  in  Ireland  should  be  placed  in 
the  ,iands  of  the  English  and  Irish  catholics. 
If  these  articles  were  agreed  to,  they  said, 
it  was  reasonable  to  hope  for  the  conversion 
of  the  whole  kingdom  in  a  few  years,  which 
would  contribute  so  greatly  to  the  final  ex- 
tirpation of  heresy  in  the  north.  These 
representations,  combined  with  the  orders  of 
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the  supreme  pontiff,  made  the  nuncio  anxious 
to  reach  Ireland. 

The  king  was  evidently  disconcerted  at 
the  intelligence  of  Rinuccini's  mission,  for 
he  foresaw  that  it  must  give  new'strength 
to  the  violent  party  among  the  Irish  confe- 
derates, and  that  it  would  most  probably 
make  them  still  more  extravagant  in  their 
demands,  and  retard,  if  not  destroy,  his  hopes 
of  assistance.  However,  Charles  seems  now 
to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  run  all  risks, 
and  expecting  that  the  nuncio  might  arrive 
in  Ireland  before  the  earl  of  Glamorgan,  he 
gave  that  nobleman  not  only  a  letter  to 
Rinuccini  himself,  but  also  one  addressed  to 
the  pope,  and  to  be  forwarded  through  his 
hands.  The  letter  to  the  nuncio,  which  was 
written  in  French,  is  so  remarkable  that  it 
deserves  to  be  given  entire.* 

"  My  lord,  hearing  of  your  resolution  for  Ireland, 
we  do  not  doubt  but  that  things  will  go  well ;  and 
that  the  good  intentions  begun  by  means  of  the  last 
pope  will  be  accomplished  by  the  present,  by  your 
means,  in  our  kingdom  of  Ireland  and  England,  your 
joining  with  our  dear  cousin  the  earl  of  Glamorgan, 


*  The  original  letter  was  as  follows:  — 
"  A   Monsr.    (Monseigneur)    Monsr.  1'  archevesque 
de  Fermo. 

"  Monsr., — Entendant  de  vostre  resolution  pour  1' 
Irlande,  nous  ne  doubtons  point,  que  les  choses 
n'yront  bien,  et  que  les  bonnes  intentions  commences 
par  effect  du  dernier  pape  ne  s'accomplisseront  par 
celuys  icy,  et  par  vos  moyens,  en  notre  royaume  d' 
Irlande  et  d'  Angleterre,  joignissant  avec  notre  cher 
cousin  le  comte  de  Glamorgan,  avec  qui  ce  que  vous 
resolves,  nous  y  tiendrons  obligez,  et  1'  acheverons  a 
son  retour.  Ses  grandes  merites  nous  obligent  a  la 
confidence  que  sur  tout  nous  avons  en  luy,  notre 
cognoissance  estant  de  plus  de  vingt  annees.  Pen- 
dant icel  temps  il  s'  est  tous  jours  signallement 
avance  dans  notre  bonn  estime,  et  par  toute  sorte  de 
moyens  a  emporte  le  prix  par  dessous  tous  nos  subjects. 
Le  quel  joint  a  son  sang,  vous  pourrez  bien  jugez  la 
passion  que  mesmement  nous  avons  en  son  endroit, 
et  que  rien  ne  manquera  de  nostre  coste  a  per- 
fectioner  ce  a  quoy  il  s'obligera  en  notre  nom,  au 
prix  dus  favours  rcclues  par  nos  moyens.  Fiez-vous 
doncques  a  luy;  mais  cependant,  selon  le  commando- 
ment  que  nous  luy  avons  donne,  combien  il  import 
que  se  tient  secret,  il  n'  y  a  pas  besoign  de  vous 
persuader,  ne  plus  de  recommander,  que  vous  ne 
voyes  que  la  necessite  mesme  requiert.  Cellecy  estant 
la  premiere  que  nous  avons  jamais  immediatement 
escrite  a  quelconque  ministre  d'estat  du  pape,  espe- 
rant  que  celle  ne  cera  pas  la  derniere,  mais  que 
apertement  (apres  que  le  dit  comt  et  vous  avez  faict 
vos  effects)  de  nous  montrer,  cornme  nous  luv  avons 
asseure. 

"  Votre  ami, 

"  CHARLES  R. 

"De  nostre  cour  d'  Oxford,  le  30  d'  Avril,  1645." 

As  the  nuncio,  who  prints  this  letter  in  his  me- 
moirs, observes,  the  French  in  which  it  was  written 
is  very  far  from  correct. 
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with  whom  whatever  you  shall  resolve,  we  shall  think 
ourselves  obliged  to,  and  perform  it  at  his  return. 
His  great  merits  oblige  us  to  this  confidence,  which 
we  repose  in  him  above  all  others,  having  known  him 
above  twenty  years;  during  which  time  he  has  always 
signally  advanced  himself  in  our  good  esteem,  and 
by  all  kind  of  means  carried  the  prize  above  all  our 
subjects.  This  being  joined  to  the  consideration  of 
his  blood,  you  may  well  judge  of  the  passion  even 
which  we  have  for  him,  and  that  nothing  shall  be 
wanting  on  our  part  to  perfect  what  he  shall  oblige 
himself  to  in  our  name,  in  consideration  of  the  fa- 
vours received  by  your  means.  Confide,  therefore, 
in  him;  but  in  the  meanwhile,  according  to  the 
directions  which  we  have  given  him,  how  important 
it  is  that  this  affair  should  be  kept  secret,  there  is 
no  need  to  persuade  you,  nor  to  reccommend  it  to 
you,  since  you  see  that  the  necessity  of  the  thing 
itself  requires  it.  This  is  the  first  letter  which  we 
have  ever  written  immediately  to  any  minister  of 
state  of  the  pope,  hoping  that  it  will  not  be  the  last; 
but  that  after  the  said  earl  and  you  shall  have  con- 
certed your  measures,  we  shall  show  ourself,  as  we 
have  assured  him, 

"  Your  friend, 

"  CHARLES  R. 
"From  our  court  at  Oxford,  the  30th  of  April,  1645."f 

Meanwhile   the  earl  of  Glamorgan,  after 
encountering  a  variety  of  hindrances,  reached 


t  The  king  appears  at  this  time  to  have  had  several 
independent  negotiations  in  progress,  all  aiming  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with  the  Irish,  but  Glamor- 
gan's mission  appears  to  have  been  kept  secret,  even 
from  his  friends  abroad.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  whose 
father  had  been  executed  for  complicity  in  the  gun- 
powder plot,  was  Charles's  agent  in  Rome,  and  was 
earnestly  pressing  for  a  supply  of  money  from  the 
pope.  Lord  Jermyn,  another  English  catholic,  who 
was  the  queen's  minister  of  state,  was  busy  in  Franco. 
In  a  letter  written  from  Paris  on  the  5th  of  August, 
which  was  found  in  lord  Digby's  cabinet,  when  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  parliamentarians  at  the 
battle  of  Sherborn  (October  loth,  1645),  lord  Jermyn 
wrote  to  lord  Digby  as  follows: — "sir  Kenelm  Digby 
writes  hopefully  of  supplies  of  money  from  Rome, 
but  concludes  nothing;  the  Irish  treaty  trouble  all  our 
solace,  until  the  peace  be  made  with  thi  m.  I  fear 
all  catholic  help  will  be  drawn  that  way.  Upon  this 
purpose  I  must  tell  you  with  what  amazement  the 
delays  of  the  peace  in  Ireland  is  considered  here;  and 
you  have  left  us  so  ignorant  of  the  condition  of  the 
treaty,  that  we  know  not  what  to  say  of  it.  If  yet  it 
be  not  concluded,  it  is  not  like  it  ever  will  by  those 
that  manage  it  now  (i.e.  the  marquis  of  Ormond). 
And,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  for  satisfaction  of 
those  that  so  much  press  it  of  the  Irish,  and  to  satisfy 
this  state  (France)  who  are  much  of  that  opinion, 
and  to  secure  our  hopes  at  Rome,  and,  lastly,  to  put 
that  business  into  a  possibility  of  being  concluded, 
that  the  proposition  long  since  made  to  the  king,  of 
having  the  treaty  made  here  by  the  queen  and  queen- 
regent,  were  not  unfitly  resumed  ....  The  only 
tiling  I  fear  is,  tlutt  the  king's  party  in  Ireland  might 
possibly  not  acquiesce  in  such  a  peace  as  would  be  fit 
for  the  king  to  make;  and  then  he  would  have  the 
scandal  of  it  (for  it  would  be  a  tetHtdahut  one,  thai 
is  unavoidable),  without  the  benefit  of  an  assistanci 
from  Ireland.  To  conclude,  if  nothing  be  done  in 
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Dublin  about  the  beginning1  of  August, 
where  he  was  received  with  distinction  by 
the  marquis  of  Ormond,  and  he  was  present 
at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  agents  of  the 
Irish  confederates  with  Ormond  in  that  city. 
After  the  return  of  these  agents,  Glamorgan 
made  ready  to  proceed  to  Kilkenny,  to 
execute  his  own  commission  with  the  con- 
federates ;  and  on  the  llth  of  August, 
Ormond  wrote  for  him  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  lord  Muskerry,  which  derives 
an  unintentional  importance  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  was  afterwards  taken  as  a 
proof,  that  the  marquis  would  support  any 
agreement  that  should  be  made  between 
them  and  the  confederates.  "  Though  I  am 
persuaded,"  Ormond  wrote,  "that  the  points 
which  you  and  the  other  deputies  have 
agreed  to  in  the  presence  of  my  lord  Gla- 
morgan and  myself,  are  still  fresh  in  your 
memory,  yet,  considering  that  the  weight 
and  importance  of  a  timely  execution  of  the 
business,  which  you  then  were  inclined  to 
expedite,  is  now  twice  as  great  as  it  was 
before,  on  account  as  well  of  some  incidents 
which  have  lately  happened  in  England,  as 
of  your  own  security  ;  and  observing  that  in 
our  meeting  on  this  affair,  you  expressed  a 
desire  that  I  should  act  in  concert  with  my 
lord  Glamorgan,  I  think  it  necessary  that  I 
should  remind  and  in  this  way  acquaint 
your  lordship,  with  that  which  I  could  not 
insist  on  in  his  lordship's  presence,  without 
offending  his  modesty  and  incurring  the  im- 
putation of  flattery.  What  I  have  to  say, 
in  short,  is  this :  that  I  know  no  subject  in 
England  upon  whose  favour,  and  authority 
with  his  majesty,  and  real  and  innate 
nobility,  you  can  better  rely,  than  upon  his 
lordship's ;  nor  (if  that  has  any  weight  with 
you)  any  person  whom  I  would  more  endea- 
vour to  serve  in  those  things  which  he  shall 
undertake  for  the  service  of  his  majesty,  or 
with  whom  I  shall  sooner  agree  for  the 
benefit  of  this  kingdom."  The  warmth  and 
terms  of  this  recommendation  show,  that 
the  marquis  of  Ormond  knew,  at  least,  that 
the  earl  of  Glamorgan  had  power  to  treat 
with  the  confederates,  and  that  he  supposed 
his  treaty  might  influence  his  own. 

We  have  seen  that  the  king  recommended 
to  lord  Glamorgan,  above  all  other  things, 
haste,  and  certainly  as  soon  as  he  reached 

Ireland,  I  think  it  most  necessary  that  the  offers  of 
treaty  be  withdrawn  from  thence;  and  that  the  queen 
may  be  trusted  to  treat  and  conclude  with  the  queen- 
regent  here,  with,  such  as  the  catholics  in  Ireland 
shall  appoint.  This  I  write  to  you  to  consider  of  it. 


the  scene  of  action,  he  lost  little  time. 
It  must  have  been  the  middle  of  August 
when  he  reached  Kilkenny  ;  he  immediately  \ 
exhibited  his  two  commissions  from  the 
king,  and  proceeded  to  business  ;  the  con- 
federates were  dissatisfied  with  Ormond's 
reserve,  and  as  the  secret  instructions  he 
had  received  from  the  king  were  found  in 
his  cabinet  at  Naseby,  and  made  public,  they 
were,  no  doubt,  now  aware  that  he  had  au-  j 
thority  to  grant  more  of  their  demands  than 
he  had  agreed  to  ;  moreover,  the  earl  yielded 
at  once,  and  without  hesitation,  all  that 
Ormond  had  refused  ;  and  thus  in  spite  of  a 
protest  by  the  abbate  Scarampi,  the  pope's 
agent,  against  making  peace  publicly  with 
the  marquis  and  privately  with  the  earl, 
and  disjoining  the  religious  from  the  po- 
litical articles,  a  treaty  was  concluded  be- 
tween Glamorgan  and  the  Irish  commis- 
sioners on  the  25th  of  the  same  month. 
This  treaty,  signed  by  the  earl  of  Glamorgan 
for  the  king  on  one  side,  and  by  lord  Mount- 
garrett  as  president  of  the  supreme  council, 
and  lord  Muskerry  and  the  other  commis- 
sioners on  the  other,  commenced  with  a 
preamble  setting  forth  the  time  lost  in 
useless  negotiations  with  the  marquis  of 
Ormond,  and  the  powers  given  by  the  king 
to  the  earl  of  Glamorgan  to  make  concessions 
which  the  marquis  refused,  and  consisted  of 
the  following  articles:  —  That  all  professors 
of  the  Roman  catholic  religion  in  Ireland 
should  enjoy  the  free  and  public  use  and 
exercise  of  their  religion.  That  they  should 
hold  and  enjoy  all  the  churches  by  them  j 
enjoyed  in  that  kingdom,  or  by  them  pos- 
sessed at  any  time  since  the  23rd  of  October, 
1641,  and  all  other  churches  in  the  said 
kingdom,  other  than  such  as  are  now  actu- 
ally enjoyed  by  his  majesty's  protestant 
subjects.  That  all  the  Roman  catholics  should 
be  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
protestant  clergy  ;  and  that  the  Roman 
catholic  clergy  should  not  be  punished  or  ! 
molested  for  the  exercise  of  their  jurisdiction 
over  their  respective  catholic  flocks.  That 
an  act  should  be  passed  in  the  next  parlia- 
ment to  be  held  in  Ireland,  for  securing  all 
the  king's  concessions  to  the  catholics. 
That  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  or  any 
others,  should  not  disturb  the  professors  of 

the  Roman  catholic  religion   in   possession 

t 

By  the  return  of  sir  Dudley  Wyatt  you  shall  know 
more  of  this  particular." 

Sir  Dudley  Wyatt  was  the  gentleman  employed  in 
the    private    communications   between   the    English 


queen  and  the  papal  nuncio  in  Paris. 
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)f  the  articles  above  specified.      That  the 
arl  of  Glamorgan  having  engaged  his  ma- 
esty's  word  for   the  performance  of  these 
irticles,    the  public  faith   of   the    kingdom 
hould  be  engaged  to  the  said  earl  by  the 
ommissioners  of  the  confederate  catholics 
or  sending  ten  thousand  men  by  order  and 
lublic  declaration  of  the  general  assembly 
of  Kilkenny,  armed  the  one-half  with  mus- 
cets,  and  the  other  half  with  pikes,  to  serve 
lis  majesty  in  England,  Wales,  or  Scotland, 
under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Glamorgan 
as   lord  general,  which  army,  it  was  stipu- 
ated,  should  be  kept  together  in  one  entire 
sody ;  and  all  others  the  officers  and  com- 
manders of  the  said  army  were  to  be  named 
oy  the  supreme  council  of  the  confederate 
catholics,  or  by  such  others  as  the  general 
assembly  of  the  said  confederate  catholics  of 
Ireland  should  entrust  with  their  nomina- 
tion.    The  Irish  commissioners  further  en- 
gaged   their  word,    and    the    faith    of    the 
supreme    council,    that    two-thirds    of    the 
revenues  of  the  clergy  should  be  employed 
for  three  years  towards  the  maintenance 
these  ten  thousand  men  ;  and  the  earl,  on 
his  part  as  commander  of  this  army,  added 
the   following   protestation    on  oath  : — "  I, 
Edward  earl  of  Glamorgan,  do  protest  anc 
swear  faithfully  to  acquaint  the  king's   niosi 
excellent  majesty  with   the  proceedings  o: 
this  kingdom  in  order  to  his  service,  and  to 
the  endearment  of  this  nation,  and  punctua 
performance  of  what  I  have   (as  authorizec 
by  his  majesty)  obliged  myself  to  see  per- 
formed ;  and,  in  default,  not  to  permit   th< 
army  entrusted  to  my  charge  to  aclventun 
itself,  or  any  considerable  part  thereof,  un 
til  conditions  from  his  majesty  and  by  hi; 
majesty  be  performed."     The  confederates 
as  a  further  security  to  themselves,  in  cast 
of  opposition  from  a  protestant  lord  lieu 
tenant,  passed  an  order  in  the   general  as 
sembly  on    the  28th  of  August,   declarini 
"  that  their  union   and  oath   of  associatioi 
should  remain  firm  and  inviolable,  and   in 
full  strength   in  all  points  and  to  all  pur 
poses,    until    the    articles    of   the    intendec 
peace  should  be  ratified  in  parliament." 

Glamorgan  and  the  confederates  nov 
looked  with  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  th 
pope's  nuncio,  and  the  former  wrote  him 
letter  which  met  him  at  Rochelle,  on  the  4t 
of  October,  and  in  which  he  assured  bin 
that  in  his  whole  negotiation  between  th 
king  and  the  Irish,  he  was  resolved  to  pro 
ceed  in  concert  with  him.  Rinuccini  em 
barked  on  the  16th  of  October,  but  when  li 
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pproached  the  coast  of  Ireland,  to  use  the 
ords  of  lord  Castlehaven,  "  he  was  chased 
y  a  parliament  frigate,  commanded  by  one 
•Munkett,  and,  as  he  was  ready  to  lay  him 
n  board,  to  the  great  misfortune  of  the 
onfederate  catholics,  and  many  other  good 
iterests,  Plunkett's  kitchen  chimney  took 
re,  which  to  quench  he  was  forced  to  lie 
y,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  nuncio  got 
he  shore."  After  escaping  this  danger, 
iinuccini  landed  on  the  22nd  of  Octobei 
n  the  bay  of  Kilmair,  and  he  entered  Kil- 
jenny  on  the  12th  of  November.  Through- 
jut,  his  movements  were  marked  by  a 
lowness  which  was  probably  assumed,  in 
accordance  with  the  extraordinary  dignity 
tnd  importance  with  which  the  nuncio  con- 
sidered himself  invested. 

The    nuncio,   in    his    memoirs,    describes 
with  no  little  self-complacency,  his  reception 
at  the  capital  of  the  Irish  confederacy.    The 
supreme  council  had  sent  three  ambassadors 
;o  wait  upon  him  and  conduct  him  to  Kil- 
jenny,  and  they  were  accompanied  with  two 
troops   of  cavalry.     Most   of  the   principal 
:atholic  gentry  of  the  country  through  whict 
lie  had  to  pass,  also  attended  upon  him.  The 
night  before  he  entered  Kilkenny  he  slept 
at  a  small  house  about  three  miles  distant, 
to  give  time  for  arranging  the  ceremony  of 
his  entry  into  that  city  next  morning.     An 
escort  of  fifty  young    students,   all    armed 
with  pistols,  attended  in  the  procession,  and 
while  the  cavalcade  rested,  one  of  them,  who 
wore   a  wreath   of  laurel   on   his   head,  re- 
peated to  the  nuncio  a  copy  of  verses  which 
had  been  written  for  the  occasion.     At  the 
church  of  St.  Patrick  the  magistracy  of  the 
city,  with  all   the   clergy,  stood   to  receive 
the  nuncio,  and  the  vicar-general  held  forth 
the  cross  for  him  to  kiss.     Rinuccini   then 
put  on  the  pontifical  hat,  and,  mounting  his 
horse,  proceeded    in    solemn    pomp    to   the 
cathedral,    some    of   the    principal    citizens 
holding  a  canopy  over  his  head.     He  next 
paid  his  visit  to  the  supreme  council,  and  was 
received  with  great  respect  by  its  president, 
lord  Mountgarret ;  and  the  personal  vanity 
of  the  papal  nuncio  led  him  to  remark,  that 
the    chair    on    which    he    was    seated    was 
covered  with  crimson  damask,  and  adorned 
with   gold   of  a  somewhat   finer   kind   than 
that  which  adorned  the  chair  of  the  presi- 
dent.* 

The  papal  nuncio  had  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  profound  respect  shown  to 

*  "  La  mia  sedia  era  cli  damasco  rosso  con  oro  un 
poeo  piu  nobile  di  quella  del  presidente." 
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him  by  the  confederates.  Immediately  after 
his  arrival  at  Kilkenny,  the  supreme  coun- 
cil gave  him  an  account  of  their  recent 
negotiations  and  treaty,  and  explained  to 
him  the  sentiments  and  hopes  which  had  led 
them  to  conclude  the  latter.  He  then  had 
an  interview  with  the  earl  of  Glamorgan, 
who  showed  him  the  king's  private  commis- 
sions, on  the  authority  of  which  he  had  made 
the  treaty,  and  delivered  to  him  the  king's 
letters  to  himself  and  to  the  pope.  The  nun- 
cio tells  us  in  the  pride  of  his  self-importance 
as  a  principal  champion  of  the  church,  that 
he  felt  at  first  doubtful  whether  he  ought  to 
receive  a  letter  from  a  heretical  prince 
without  the  express  permission  of  the  pope; 
but  that  on  further  reflection  he  considered 
that  he  had  a  general  authority  for  treating 
with  all  heretics,  and  that  the  pope  was 
inclined  to  favour  the  king's  cause  in  order 
to  the  advancement  of  the  catholic  religion. 
The  earl  of  Glamorgan  then  gave  the  nuncio 
a  list  of  all  the  honours  and  commissions  he 
had  hitherto  received  from  the  king,  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  trust  which  Charles  placed 
in  him,  and  of  the  power  which  he  possessed 
of  serving  the  cause  in  which  Rinuccini  was 
himself  engaged.  He  professed  the  utmost 
devotion  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and,  in  ex- 
pressing his  personal  respect  for  the  nuncio, 
as  its  representative,  he  declared  his  resolu- 
tion to  proceed  hand  in  hand  with  him  in 
this  great  affair,  for  the  advantage  of  religion, 
of  the  king  his  master,  and  of  the  apostolic 
see.  Charles's  secret  agent  was  indeed  anx- 
ious to  gain  over  the  nuncio  to  forward  his 
wishes. 

The  nuncio,  however,  who  evidently  cared 
nothing  for  the  king  or  for  his  cause,  was  at 
first  reserved  in  the  expression  of  his  senti- 
ments, and  seemed  intent  on  making  himself 
fully  acquainted  with  the  real  posture  of 
affairs.  At  length,  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, he  made  a  public  declaration  of  his 
views  in  a  speech  delivered  in  Latin  to  the 
supreme  council  at  Kilkenny,  of  which  he 
afterwards  gave  them  a  written  copy,  and  in 
which  he  informed  them,  that  the  pope's 
instructions  to  him  related  to  two  points, 
the  first  of  which  was,  that  he  should  take 
care  that  the  Irish  should  maintain  an  invio- 
lable fidelity  in  the  first  place  to  God  and 
the  church,  and  secondly  to  the  king;  which 
would  best  be  effected  by  establishing  the 
free  exercise  of  the  catholic  religion,  and 
then  by  making  peace  with  their  sovereign. 
That  as  the  political  articles  of  peace  which 
they  were  negotiating  with  the  marquis  of 


Ormond,  were  to  be  published  immediately, 
while  the  religious  ones,  concluded  with  the 
earl  of  Glamorgan,  were  to  be  kept  secret 
until  they  were  ratified  by  the  king,  it 
would  appear  to  foreigners,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  secret  treaty,  that  they  had 
made  peace  on  account  of  private  and  tem- 
poral advantages,  and  not  for  the  honour 
and  freedom  of  religion ;  and  that  this  would 
occasion  great  scandal  among  all  catholics, 
arid  be  a  triumph  to  the  heretics.  "Nor," 
said  he,  "did  it  seem  a  sufficient  answer  to 
this,  that  the  concessions  with  regard  to  re- 
ligion would  be  published  and  made  known 
to  everybody  after  the  king  had  confirmed 
them ;  because  in  fact,  besides  that  the  scan- 
dal above  mentioned  would  not  be  removed 
by  these  means,  the  whole  affair  was  made 
to  depend  on  a  future  event.  And  although 
there  was  no  doubt  to  be  made  of  the  pro- 
mises of  a  great  prince,  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  doubt  might  arise  with  regard  to  the 
situation  and  condition  the  king  might  be  in 
when  the  time  for  confirming  the  concessions 
should  come;  for  it  was  not  unusual  for 
even  powerful  princes  to  be  sometimes  re- 
duced, by  various  accidents,  into  such  ex- 
igencies, that,  though  willing  to  do  much, 
they  can  perform  but  little,  and  are  even 
obliged  against  their  wills  to  grant  or  refuse 
many  things,  or  at  least  to  suspend  their 
intentions.  Besides,  if  it  should  happen 
(which  God  forbid)  that  the  earl  of  Glamor- 
gan should  die  in  the  meantime,  who  could 
press  any  further  the  confirmation  of  the 
concessions,  or  explain  the  whole  course  of 
this  negotiation?  It  is  certain,  that  in  this 
and  the  like  cases,  all  Christian  princes,  even 
when  they  shall  be  informed  of  these  private 
concessions,  as  well  as  the  enemies  of  the 
Irish  catholics,  would  say  that  they  had 
taken  diligent  and  safe  precautions  for  those 
things  which  related  to  their  temporal  state, 
while  they  had  trusted  their  spiritual  and 
religious  concerns  to  uncertain  events;  and 
that  with  regard  to  the  plea  that  the  publi- 
cation of  the  religious  articles  could  not  be 
made  at  present,  because  the  king's  agents 
were  apprehensive  lest  this  publication  might 
alienate  the  protestants  from  the  king,  this 
ought  to  be  an  example  to  the  supreme 
coun  ;il,  that  they  might  not  alienate  the 
pope  and  all  Christian  princes  from  them- 
selves, and  should  determine  them  to  publish 
the  religious  articles  with  the  others,  or  at 
least  to  suppress  both  until  the  king  had 
confirmed  them."  The  nuncio  further  in- 
sisted upon  the  necessity  of  stipulating  that 
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they  should  always  be  ruled  by  a  catholic 
lord  lieutenant;  and  he  spoke  against  the 
omission  of  any  article  relating  to  the 
bishops,  and  the  erection  of  universities,  and 
against  that  which  promised  the  abrogation 
of  the  government  established  by  the  con- 
federates and  the  supreme  council,  as  soon 
as  the  peace  should  be  concluded. 

The  supreme  council  replied  to  these 
objections  by  a  simple  statement  of  the  po- 
sition in  which  the  king  then  stood.  To 
insist  upon  the  treaty  with  the  earl  of  Gla- 
morgan being  made  public  at  first,  would 
manifestly  (as  was  proved  by  the  result)  be 
merely  to  deprive  the  king  of  the  power  of 
confirming  it,  and  would  be  tantamount  to 
a  refusal  to  assist  him,  or  make  any  treaty 
at  all.  They  had  obtained  concessions  that 
they  had  no  reason  to  expect,  and  they 
thought  that  they  had  a  sufficient  security 
in  a  promise  which  they  must  assist  in 
placing  their  sovereign  in  a  position  to 
fulfil. 

Rinuccini  now  applied  himself  to  the  earl 
of  Glamorgan,  whom  he  assured  that  he 
felt  equal  zeal  with  him  in  the  king's  cause. 
He  told  him  that  the  pope  had  sent  him 
with  subsidies  into  Ireland,  not  only  for  the 
service  of  that  kingdom,  but  that  when  the 
people  there  were  rescued  from  the  yoke  of 
heresy,  he  might  make  use  of  them  for  the 
restoration  of  the  church  in  England,  and  of 
the  king's  crown  ;  that  it  was,  therefore,  the 
king's  interest,  above  all  things,  not  to  suffer 
himself  through  a  false  zeal  for  a  false  religion 
to  be  any  longer  deceived  by  the  artifices  of 
heretics,  but  to  place  the  whole  expecta- 
tions of  the  safety  of  his  crown,  next  to 
God,  in  the  pope,  the  union  of  the  catholics 
of  Ireland  and  England,  and  the  catholics 
abroad ;  that,  consequently,  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  king  to  grant  to 
the  Irish,  from  whom  he  might  expect  the 
greatest  help  in  the  world,  the  concessions 
clue  to  them.  By  which  being  secured  in 
their  own  country,  they  would  be  as  able, 
as  they  were  willing,  to  fight  for  him  against 
his  rebels.  The  nuncio  added,  in  conclusion, 
that  it  was  Glamorgan's  duty  to  make  such 
use  of  the  powers  given  him  by  the  king, 
as  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  crown 
in  the  only  way  which  could  be  serviceable 
to  the  king  and  the  monarchy,  and  which 
would  secure  the  establishment  of  the  or- 
thodox faith.  He  thus  succeeded  at  length 
in  persuading  the  earl  to  sign  a  writing,  by 
way  of  supplement  to  his  treaty  with  the 
confederates,  in  which  he  engaged  "  that  in 
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case  the  ten  thousand  Irish  were  landed 
in  England,  the  articles  till  then  being  kept 
secret,  the  king  should  oblige  himself  never 
to  employ  any  but  a  catholic  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland ;  to  allow  the  catholic  bishops  to 
sit  in  parliament,  and  universities  to  be 
erected  under  regulations  of  their  own ;  and 
that  the  supreme  council  should  be  con- 
tinued in  the  exercise  of  their  jurisdiction, 
without  any  restriction  from  the  present 
lord  lieutenant,  till  the  private  articles 
should  be  ratified."  At  the  same  time  the 
nuncio  had  called  a  meeting  of  the  catholic 
bishops  in  his  house  at  Kilkenny,  and,  ima- 
gining, as  he  said,  that  the  treaty  with  the 
marquis  of  Ormond  was  already  concluded 
unknown  to  the  more  zealous  catholics, 
he  drew  up  a  protest  against  the  peace  in 
his  own  name,  which  was  signed  by  the 
archbishops  of  Dublin  and  Cashel,  and 
by  the  bishops  of  Ossory,  Cork,  Waterford, 
Clogher,  Clonfert,  and  Ferns.  This  in- 
strument was  to  be  kept  secret,  unless 
the  peace  should  be  "  abruptly  or  pre- 
posterously" concluded  by  the  supreme 
council. 

This  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
nuncio  is  given  nearly  in  the  words  of  his 
own  memoirs.  The  public  negotiations  had 
been  carried  on  with  the  marquis  of  Or- 
mond, who  seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of 
Glamorgan's  proceedings,  and  surprised 
at  the  sudden  facility  shown  by  the  Irish 
agents.  The  articles  affecting  the  civil 
interests  of  the  confederates  were  debated 
with  deliberation  and  temper,  and  were  ar- 
ranged without  much  difficulty.  The  de- 
mands with  respect  to  religion  and  to  the 
church  establishment  were  more  extravagant 
than  ever;  but,  when  Ormond  absolutely 
refused  to  listen  to  them,  the  Irish  agreed 
to  waive  them  altogether  for  the  present, 
and  to  make  a  treaty  separately  for  what 
Rinuccini  had  designated  as  the  "  political 
articles,"  providing  merely  that  no  clause 
in  this  treaty  should  preclude  the  catholics 
from  any  graces  they  might  subsequently 
obtain  by  their  devotion  to  the  king's  ser- 
vice. This  seemed  reasonable,  and  no 
further  difficulties  lay  in  the  way  of  a 
peace,  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  which 
lord  Digby  now  arrived  in  Dublin,  sent 
expressly  by  the  king  to  conciliate  the  dif- 
ferent parties,  in  order  that  the  succours  of 
which  he  was  at  this  moment  in  such  pres- 
sing need  might  be  delayed  no  longer.  It 
was  thus  mutually  agreed  that  all  propo- 
sitions relating  to  religion  should  be  referred 
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to  the  king,  a  concession  which  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  entire  giving  up  of  the  grand 
object  for  which  they  had  been  struggling, 
to  those  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
secret  treaty  which  the  Irish  had  made  with 
the  earl  of  Glamorgan. 

The  latter  parted  with  the  confederates 
in   the  full  confidence  that  the  peace  was 


concluded,  and  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
leading  his  Irish  levies  to  make  a  powerful 
diversion  in  England  in  favour  of  his  royal 
master.  We  have  no  apparent  means  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  king  was  at  this 
moment  acquainted  with  the  whole  course  of 
the  secret  negotiations  to  which  he  was  to 
owe  them 


CHAPTER  X. 

CAPTUKE  OF  SLIGO;  ACCIDENTAL  DISCOVERY  OF  GLAMORGAN'S  TREATY; 
THE  PEACE  OF  1646. 


ATTLE  fields  had  been 
peculiarly  unfortunate  for 
king  Charles  in  discovering 
to  the  world  the  private 
correspondence  of  himself 
and  his  ministers.  It  was  an 
accident  of  this  kind  which 
now  brought  to  light  prema- 
turely the  treaty  which  lord 
Glamorgan  had  negotiated  with  the  Irish. 
After  the  campaign  of  lord  Castlehaven  in 
Ulster,  the  lord  lieutenant  had  shown  an 
inclination  rather  to  conciliate  and  gain  over 
Monroe  and  his  army,  than  to  enter  into 
new  hostilities,  and  the  neglect  shown  by 
the  English  parliament  towards  its  adherents 
in  Ireland  seemed  to  encourage  him  in 
pursuing  this  course.  Suddenly  the  par- 
liament sent  •  the  Ulster  forces  a  sum  of 
ten  thousand  pounds,  with  a  supply  of 
clothes  and  provisions,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  committee  of  their  own  body  was  dis- 
patched to  examine  into  the  condition  of 
the  soldiery  and  stir  up  their  zeal.  Con- 
naught  was  in  a  position  more  singular  than 
that  of  any  of  the  other  provinces,  for  it 
was  governed  by  three  independent  presi- 
dents, lord  Dillon  of  Costello,  who  com- 
manded for  the  king,  sir  Charles  Coote,  who 
commanded  for  the  parliament,  and  Mala- 
chias  O'Kelly,  the  catholic  archbishop  of 
Tuam,  who  was  commissioned  by  the  con- 
federate catholics.  With  the  assistance  of 
a  strong  detachment  of  troops  from  Ulster, 
sir  Charles  Coote  made  himself  master  of 
Sligo,  the  principal  place  of  strength  of 
that  province,  which  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  confederates.  The  marquis  of  Onnond 
dispatched  forces  under  lord  Taafe,  to  assist 
in  repressing  the  hostilities  of  the  parlia- 


mentarian troops,  who  made  incursions  into 
the  royalist  quarters,  while  sir  James  Dillon, 
one  of  the  Irish  commanders,  was  sent  from 
Kilkenny  with  a  force  of  eight  hundred  men 
to  support  the  Irish  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  archbishop  of  Tuam,  a  zealous 
and  warlike  ecclesiastic,  had  lost  no  time  in 
raising  the  Irish  of  Connaught  to  recover 
Sligo,  and  on  the  17th  of  October,  1645,  he 
led  the  attack  upon  that  town  in  person, 
and  forced  his  way  into  it  at  the  head  of  his 
troops.  But  at  the  moment  when  success 
seemed  to  have  crowned  their  efforts,  the 
Irish  were  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  and 
driven  back  with  considerable  slaughter. 
Among  the  slain  was  the  archbishop  of 
Tuam,  and  upon  him  was  found,  besides 
other  papers  of  consequence,  a  complete 
and  authentic  copy  of  the  secret  treaty 
between  the  earl  of  Glamorgan  and  the 
confederates,  with  a  distinct  recital  of  the 
earl's  private  commission  from  the  king,  and 
of  his  oath  to  the  Irish  negotiators.  These 
papers  were  dispatched  in  haste  to  the 
English  parliament,  by  order  of  which 
they  were  printed  and  distributed  abroad, 
and  copies  were  sent  to  the  lord  lieutenant 
and  to  lord  Digby,  who  was  then  in  Dublin, 
as  well  as  to  many  other  persons  in  Ireland. 
The  injury  done  to  the  royal  cause  by  this 
astounding  revelation  was  as  great  as  that 
which  it  had  received  by  the  defeat  at 
Naseby. 

Lord  Digby,  who  was  the  king's  confi- 
dential minister,  saw  with  alarm  the  posi- 
tion in  which  his  master's  affairs  were  thus 
placed,  and  he  determined  to  make  a  bold 
attempt  to  stifle  the  slander  raised  by  the 
publication  of  the  archbishop  of  Tuam's 
papers,  which  contained  not  only  Glamor- 
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il's  treaty,  but  a  number  of  letters  which 
mplied  a  concerted  design  for  re-establish- 
ng  popery  in  England  as  well  as  in  Ire- 
iand.  It  is  even  said  that  Digby  nourished 
a  personal  jealousy  against  Glamorgan,  and 
that  he  was  not  unwilling  to  lend  a  hand 
to  crush  him.  He  was  invited  by  lord 
Digby  to  repair  to  Dublin  in  order  to  ex- 
plain the  state  of  forwardness  of  the  troops 
which  he  had  promised  for  the  king's  ser- 
vice, and,  arriving  in  that  city  on  Christ- 
mas eve,  he  was  received  with  great  civility 
by  the  lord  lieutenant.  On  the  26th  of 
December,  a  council  was  held,  and  then 
lord  Digby  came  to  the  board,  and  there 
made  a  charge  against  the  earl  of  Glamor- 
gan of  suspicion  of  high  treason,  accompa- 
nied with  a  motion  that  his  person  might 
be  placed  under  arrest.  In  support  of  his 
charge,  he  presented  a  writing  to  the  board, 
containing  copies  of  the  articles  of  the 
treaty,  of  the  earl's  oath,  and  of  the  secret 
commission  given  by  the  king  on  the  12th 
of  March,  1645  ;  and  he  declared  his  belief, 
"  That  any  such  pretended  authority  from 
his  majesty,  must  be  either  forged,  or  sur- 
reptitiously gained;  or  if  possibly  the  earl 
had  any  colour  of  authority,  that  it  was 
certainly  bound  up  and  limited  by  such 
instructions  and  declarations  of  his  majesty's 
intentions  therein,  as  would  in  no  wise 
license  the  said  earl  to  any  transaction  of 
that  nature;  for  most  confident  he  was, 
that  the  king,  to  redeem  his  crown,  his  own 
life,  and  the  lives  of  his  queen  and  children, 
would  not  grant  unto  them  (the  Irish)  the 
least  piece  of  concessions  so  destructive 
both  to  his  regality  and  religion." 

A  warrant  was  immediately  signed  by  the 
lord  lieutenant  and  council,  by  which   the 
earl  was  committed  a  close  prisoner  to  the 
castle  of  Dublin.     The    next   day    he    was 
brought   before  a  committee  of   the   privy 
council,  consisting  of  the  earl  of  Roscom- 
mon,  lord   Lambert,   and  sir  James  Ware 
when  he  made  a  full  confession  of  the  whole 
transaction,   stating  that  he  had   consultec 
with  nobody  in  it  except  with  the  parties  to 
the  treaty,  and  that  he  conceived  that  "  wha 
he  did  therein  was  not  obligatory  to  his  ma 
jesty."    Two  days  afterwards,  after  reflecting 
upon  this  statement,  he  desired  that  to  the 
words  just  quoted  might  be  added,   "  anc 
yet  without  any  just   blemish    of  my    ho 
nour,    honesty,    or  conscience."      He   ther 
sent  to  Kilkenny  for  the   original  counter 
part  of  the  articles    and    the    copy   of   hi 
oath,    which    he    delivered    to    the    counci 
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>n  the  30th  of  December,  and  was  then 
iberated  from  his  close  confinement,  but 
ivas  continued  a  prisoner  in  the  castle.  He 
afterwards  alleged  to  the  marquis  of  Or- 
nond  that  he  had  acted  merely  out  of  zeal 
or  the  king's  service,  and  in  the  anxiety  to 
procure  him  the  immediate  assistance  of 
vhich  he  was  so  much  in  need,  and  to  show 
that  the  king  was  not  yet  obliged  by  his 
agreement,  he  produced  a  "  defeazance," 
signed  by  the  same  parties,  the  day  after 
;he  signing  of  the  articles,  in  the  presence 
of  his  brother  lord  John  Somerset,  father 
Oliver  Darcy,  and  Peter  Bathe,  explaining 
;he  intent  of  those  articles,  and  expressing 
that  the  earl  "  did  no  way  intend  thereby  to 
oblige  his  majesty,  other  than  he  himself 
should  please,  after  he  had  received  those 
ten  thousand  men  as  a  pledge  and  testimony 
of  the  said  Roman  catholics'  loyalty  and 
fidelity  to  his  majesty ;  yet  he  promised 
faithfully,  upon  his  word  and  honour,  not  to 
acquaint  his  majesty  with  this  defeazance, 
till  he  had  endeavoured,  so  far  as  in  him  lay, 
to  induce  his  majesty  to  the  granting  of  the 
particulars  in  the  said  articles :  but  that 
done,  the  said  commissioners  discharged  the 
said  earl  of  Glamorgan,  both  in  honour  and 
conscience,  of  any  further  engagement  to 
them  therein,  though  his  majesty  should  not 
be  pleased  to  grant  the  said  particulars  in 
the  articles  mentioned ;  the  said  earl  having 
given  them  assurance  upon  his  word,  honour, 
and  voluntary  oath,  that  he  would  never,  to 
any  person  whatsoever,  discover  this  defeaz- 
ance in  the  interim,  without  their  consent." 
It  seems  as  though  every  person  engaged  in 
these  transactions  was  trying  to  deceive  the 
others. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  acquaint  the 
king,  through  his  secretary  of  state,  of  the 
steps  which  had  been  taken  by  his  Irish 
privy  council.  On  the  4-th  of  January,  lord 
Digby  wrote  a  long  letter  to  secretary 
Nicholas,  expressing  in  a  tone  from  which 
we  can  hardly  be  deceived  in  thinking  that 
lord  Digby  himself  believed  Glamorgan  had 
acted  under  the  king's  authority,  and  there- 
fore that  it  was  necessary  to  impress  upon 
him  the  policy  which  had  led  them  to  use 
violent  measures  towards  his  agent.  He 
remarked,  in  this  letter,  that  if  the  condi- 
tions of  peace  granted  by  the  earl  of  Gla- 
morgan "  were  once  published,  and  they 
could  be  believed  to  be  done  by  his  majes- 
ty's authority,  they  could  have  no  less  fatal 
an  effect  than  to  make  all  men,  so  believing, 
conclude  all  the  former  scandals  cast  upon 
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his  majesty,  of  the  inciting  this  Irish  rebel- 
lion, true  ;  that  he  was  a  papist,  and  de- 
signed to  introduce  popery,  even  by  ways 
the  most  unkingly  and  perfidious;  and  con- 
sequently that  there  would  be  a  general 
revolt  from  him  of  all  good  protestants  with 
whom  this  opinion  could  take  place." 
"Now,"  he  said,  "  when  we  considered  the 
circumstances  convincing  the  truth  of  this 
transaction  on  my  lord  of  Glamorgan's 
part ;  and  how  impossible  almost  it  was  for 
any  man  to  be  so  mad  as  to  enter  into  such 
an  agreement,  without  powers  from  his 
majesty  ;  and  there  being  some  kind  of  a 
formal  authority  vouched  in  the  articles 
themselves ;  we  did  also  conclude  that  pro- 
bably the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  who 
had  no  other  knowledge  of  his  majesty 
than  by  outward  appearances,  would  be- 
lieve this  true,  and  do  according  to  that 
belief,  unless  his  majesty  were  suddenly 
and  eminently  vindicated  by  those  who 
might  justly  pretend  to  know  him  best. 
Upon  this  ground  it  was  also  concluded  by 
us,  that  less  than  an  arrest  of  the  earl  of 
Glamorgan  upon  suspicion  of  high  treason 
could  not  be  a  vindication  of  his  majesty 
eminent  or  loud  enough;  and  that  this  part 
could  not  properly  nor  effectually  be  per- 
formed by  any  other  person  than  myself, 
both  in  regard  of  my  place  and  trusts  near 
his  majesty  :  that  the  business  of  Ireland 
had  passed  for  the  most  part  through  my 
hands  :  that  I  attended  his  majesty  about 
the  time  of  the  date  of  his  majesty's  pre- 
tended commission  :  that  since  that  time  I 
had  by  his  majesty's  command  written  to 
the  Irish  commissioners  a  letter,  whereof  I 
send  you  a  copy,  so  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  said  earl's  transactions :  and,  lastly, 
in  regard  that  my  lord  lieutenant,  to  whom 
otherwise  his  majesty's  vindication  in  this 
kind  might  properly  have  belonged,  was 
generally  thought  to  be  unworthily  cozened 
and  abused  in  the  matter,  in  case  there  were 
any  such  secret  authority  given  by  his  ma- 
jesty to  the  earl  of  Glamorgan.  This  being 
our  unanimous  judgment  of  what  was  fit  to 
be  done,  and  by  whom,  the  whole  ques- 
tion then  remaining  was  to  the  point  of  time, 
in  which  we  were  also  of  opinion,  that  if  it 
were  deferred  till  the  business,  growing 
public  otherwise,  should  begin  to  work  its 
mischief,  his  majesty's  vindication  would  lose 
much  of  its  force,  and  be  thought  rather 
applied  to  the  notoriety  than  to  the  impiety 
of  the  thing,  and  rather  to  the  pernicious 
effects  than  to  the  detestable  cause  itself. 

VOL.  II.  Ei 


Notwithstanding  I  must  confess  to  you, 
that  the  consideration  of  frustrating  the 
supplies  of  three  thousand  men,  which  were 
so  confidently  affirmed  to  be  in  readiness  for 
the  relief  of  Chester,  in  case  the  condition 
of  the  place  could  not  bear  the  delay  which 
this  might  occasion,  wrought  in  us  a  very 
great  suspension  of  judgment,  whether  the 
proceedings  against  my  lord  of  Glamorgan 
should  not  be  forborn,  till  that  so  necessary 
a  supply  should  be  sent  away.  But  the 
case  being  more  strictly  examined,  we  found, 
first,  that  by  the  earl  of  Glamorgan's  oath, 
the  forces  were  not  to  be  hazarded  till  his 
majesty's  performance  of  the  said  earl's  con- 
ditions ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  supply  was 
never  intended  by  my  lord  of  Glamorgan 
and  the  Irish,  till  the  articles  of  peace  were 
consented  to ;  which  the  lord  lieutenant 
durst  in  no  wise  do,  without  a  preceding 
vindication  of  the  king's  honour,  since  this 
transaction  of  my  lord  of  Glamorgan's  was 
known  unto  him,  and  known  to  be  known 
unto  him  by  those  who  wanted  neither  art 
nor  malice  to  make  use  of  it.  So  that  the 
necessary  forbearance  to  conclude  the  treaty, 
frustrating  as  much  the  relief  of  Chester,  as 
the  sudden  and  vigorous  proceeding  against 
my  lord  of  Glamorgan  could  do,  our  resolu- 
tions did  in  the  end  determine  upon  that 
course  ;  when  at  the  instant,  to  remove  all 
objections,  information  was  brought  us,  that 
the  thing  was  already  public  throughout  the 
town,  and  began  to  work  such  dangerous 
effects,  as  in  truth  I  do  not  believe  that  my  lord 
lieutenant  or  any  of  the  king's  faithful  ser- 
vants could  have  been  safe  in  the  delay  of 
this  his  majesty's  and  their  vindication,  which 
has  now  been  so  seasonably  applied,  as  that 
it  hath  wrought  here  not  only  a  general 
satisfaction  in  all  moderate  men,  but  even 
such  a  conversion  in  many  less  well  inclined, 
that  whereas  before  a  peace  with  the  Irish, 
even  by  those  unavoidable  conditions  upon 
which  my  lord  lieutenant  must  needs  within 
a  few  days  have  concluded  it,  would  hardly 
have  been  published  in  this  place  without 
very  much  danger ;  men's  minds  are  so  secured 
and  settled  by  this  proceeding,  as  that  I  be- 
lieve the  peace  now  would  be  embraced 
upon  these  and  perhaps  upon  harder  terms 
without  much  mutiny  or  repining.  This 
being  so,  our  chief  remaining  fear  is,  lest 
what  hath  been  done  against  my  lord  of 
Glamorgan  should  so  far  incense  the  Irish, 
as  to  drive  them  to  sudden  extremes,  things 
here  on  his  majesty's  part  being  in  so  ill  a 
condition  to  enter  upon  a  war.  Unto  this 
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danger  the  best  preventives  we  could  think 
of  are  applied  :  this  inclosed  letter  written 
to  my  lord  of  Muskerry  by  my  lord  lieu- 
tenant ;  apt  persons  employed  to  Kilkenny, 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  reasons  and  neces- 
sities of  this  proceeding ;  and,  lastly,  the 
articles  of  peace  sent  unto  them,  with  my 
lord  lieutenant's  assent,  in  the  very  terms 
proposed  and  acquiesced  in  by  them  them- 
selves in  the  last  results  of  this  long  treaty, 
which,  in  all  probability,  will  have  one  of 
these  two  effects,  either  to  make  them  con- 
clude a  peace,  notwithstanding  this  inter- 
vening accident,  whereby  Chester  will  be 
speedily  relieved,  and  his  majesty  be  further 
supplied  this  spring  ;  or  make  it  break  so 
foully  on  their  side,  as  to  divide  from  them 
the  most  considerable  of  their  party.  What- 
ever the  event  be,  my  lord  lieutenant  and  I 
shall  comfort  ourselves  with  this  satisfaction, 
that  we  have  done  what  belonged  to  men  of 
honour,  faithful  to  their  king  and  their  reli- 
gion,* and  as  wisely  as  ours  and  our  best 
friends'  understandings  could  direct  us ; 
leaving  the  rest  to  God  Almighty,  whom  we 
beseech  to  direct  his  majesty  to  that  course 
herein  on  our  part  which  may  be  correspon- 
dent to  our  faithful  endeavours  ;  and  that  he 
will  bless  them  with  as  good  effects  upon 
the  minds  of  all  honest  men  towards  his 
majesty's  vindication  in  that  kingdom,  as  I 
make  no  doubt  but  what  we  have  done  will 
have  in  this,  when  seconded  and  pursued  by 
those  further  directions  from  his  majesty, 
which  I  am  sure  his  own  wisdom  and  a 
princely  indignation  to  find  his  honour,  con- 
science, and  piety,  thus  infamously  traduced, 
without  further  advice." 

In  a  postscript  to  this  letter,  lord  Digby 
adds,  "  I  believe  you  will  be  as  much 
startled  as  I  was,  to  find  the  signet  men- 
tioned in  my  lord  of  Glamorgan's  transac- 
tions. But  it  seems  that  was  mistaken,  and 
that  he  now  pretends  to  some  kind  of 
authority  under  the  king's  pocket  signet, 
which  I  certainly  believe  to  be  as  false  as 
1  know  the  other."  The  next  day,  the  5th 
of  January,  the  council  sent  copies  of  all 
the  papers  which  had  been  laid  before  it  on 
this  affair,  and  of  the  minutes  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, to  secretary  Nicholas,  accompa- 
nied with  some  remarks,  among  which  it 
was  observed,  "  That  as  the  conditions  of 
peace  drawn  from  the  earl  were  accompa- 
nied with  all  the  inconveniences  and  mis- 

*  It  was  not  long  subsequent  to  this  when  lord 
Dighy,  who  was  at  this  time  a  protestant,  changed 
his  religion,  and  became  a  Roman  catholic. 
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chiefs  formerly  mentioned  to  his  sacred 
majesty,  to  his  royal  posterity,  to  this  his 
kingdom,  and  to  the  protestant  religion 
therein ;  so  they  were  very  confident  (and 
that  upon  grounds  of  most  certain  assur- 
ance) that  his  majesty  in  his  high  wisdom 
would  adjudge  them  to  be  such,  and  con- 
sequently inconsistent  with  his  honour  and 
justice,  and  with  the  happiness  and  welfare 
of  this  his  kingdom  and  people." 

It  will  at  once  be  observed,  that,  while 
the  letter  of  the  Irish  privy  council  indi- 
cated only  alarm,  the  letter  of  lord  Digby 
was  suggestive  of  a  course  to  be  pursued 
by  the  king,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  sug- 
gestion was  not  thrown  away.  The  king's 
disavowal  of  lord  Glamorgan  was  hastened 
by  a  rather  strong  memorial  of  the  English 
parliament,  with  whom  Charles  now  wanted 
to  make  peace,  in  answer  to  which  he  made 
the  following  declaration  :  "  His  majesty 
having  received  information  from  the  lord 
lieutenant  and  council  of  Ireland,  that  the 
earl  of  Glamorgan  hath,  without  his  direc- 
tion or  privity,  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
some  commissioners  on  the  Roman  catholic 
party  there  ;  and  also  drawn  up  and  agreed 
unto  certain  articles  with  the  said  commis- 
sioners, highly  derogatory  to  his  majesty's 
honour  and  royal  dignity,  and  most  preju- 
dicial unto  the  protestant  religion  and 
church  there  in  Ireland ;  whereupon  the 
said  earl  of  Glamorgan  is  arrested  upon 
suspicion  of  high  treason,  and  imprisoned 
by  the  said  lord  lieutenant  and  council,  at 
the  instance  and  by  the  impeachment  of  the 
lord  Digby,  who  (by  reason  of  his  place  and 
former  employment  in  these  affairs)  doth 
best  know  how  contrary  that  proceeding  of 
the  said  earl  hath  been  to  his  majesty's 
intentions  and  directions,  and  what  great 
prejudice  it  might  bring  to  his  affairs,  if 
those  proceedings  of  the  earl  of  Glamorgan 
should  be  anyways  understood  to  have  been 
done  by  the  directions,  liking,  or  approba- 
tion of  his  majesty  ;  his  majesty  having  in 
his  former  messages  for  a  personal  treaty, 
offered  to  give  contentment  to  his  two 
houses  in  the  business  of  Ireland,  hath  now 
thought  fitting,  the  better  to  show  his  clear 
intentions,  and  to  give  satisfaction  to  his 
said  houses  of  parliament  and  the  rest  of 
his  subjects  in  all  his  kingdoms,  to  send 
this  declaration  to  his  said  houses,  contain- 
ing the  whole  truth  of  the  business;  which 
is,  that  the  earl  of  Glamorgan  having  made 
offer  unto  him,  to  raise  forces  in  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland,  and  to  conduct  them  into 
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England  for  his  majesty's  service,  had  a 
commission  to  that  purpose,  and  to  that 
purpose  only  :  that  he  had  no  commission 
at  all  to  treat  of  anything1  else,  without  the 
privity  and  directions  of  the  lord  lieutenant, 
much  less  to  capitulate  anything  concerning 
religion,  or  any  propriety  belonging  either  to 
church  or  laity.  That  it  clearly  appears  by 
the  lord  lieutenant's  proceedings  with  the 
said  earl,  that  he  had  no  notice  at  all  of 
what  the  said  earl  had  treated  and  pretended 
to  have  capitulated  with  the  Irish,  until  by 
accident  it  came  to  his  knowledge.  And 
his  majesty  doth  protest,  that  until  such  time 
as  he  had  advertisement  that  the  person 
of  the  said  earl  of  Glamorgan  was  arrested 
and  restrained,  as  is  above  said,  he  never 
heard  or  had  any  notice  that  the  said  earl 
had  entered  into  any  kind  of  treaty  or  capi- 
tulation with  those  Irish  commissioners, 
much  less  that  he  concluded  or  signed  those 
articles  so  destructive  both  to  church  and 
state,  and  so  repugnant  to  his  majesty's 
public  professions  and  known  resolutions. 
And  for  the  further  vindication  of  his  ma- 
jesty's honour  and  integrity  herein,  he  doth 
declare,  that  he  is  so  far  from  considering 
anything  contained  in  those  papers  and 
writings  framed  by  the  said  earl  and  those 
commissioners  with  whom  he  treated,  as  he 
doth  absolutely  disavow  him  therein,  and 
hath  given  commandment  to  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant and  the  council  there,  to  proceed 
against  the  said  earl,  as  one  who  either  out 
of  falseness,  presumption,  or  folly,  hath  so 
hazarded  the  blemishing  of  his  majesty's 
reputation  with  his  good  subjects,  and  so 
impertinently  framed  those  articles  of  his 
own  head,  without  the  consent,  privity,  or 
directions  of  his  majesty,  or  the  said  lord 
lieutenant,  or  any  of  his  majesty's  council 
there.  But  true  it  is,  that  for  the  necessary 
preservation  of  his  majesty's  protestant  sub- 
jects in  Ireland,  whose  case  was  daily  repre- 
sented unto  him  to  be  so  desperate,  he  had 
given  leave  to  the  lord  lieutenant  to  treat 
and  conclude  such  a  peace  there,  as  might 
be  for  the  safety  of  that  crown,  the  preser- 
vation of  the  protestant  religion,  and  no  way 
derogatory  to  his  own  honour  and  public 
professions." 

The  king's  answer  to  the  dispatch  of  the 
Irish  privy  council  is  so  remarkable  in  its 
evasive  tone,  that  it  also  must  be  given 
entire.  "  We  have  seen  and  considered," 
says  Charles,  "the  dispatch  directed  from 
you  (the  lord  lieutenant)  and  our  council 
there  to  our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved 


counsellor  sir  Edward  Nicholas,  one  of  our 
principal  secretaries  of  state,  concerning 
the  earl  of  Glamorgan's  accusation,  and  your 
proceedings  thereupon.  And  as  we  could 
not  but  receive  the  one  with  extraordinary 
amazement,  that  any  man's  folly  and  pre- 
sumption should  carry  him  to  such  a  degree 
of  abusing  our  trust,  how  little  soever,  so 
we  could  not  but  be  very  sensible  of  the 
great  affection  and  zeal  to  our  service  which 
you  have  expressed  in  putting  our  honour 
(so  highly  traduced)  into  so  speedy  and 
effectual  a  way  of  vindication,  by  the  pro- 
ceedings against  the  said  earl.  And  although 
we  are  so  well  assured  of  your  and  the  rest 
of  our  council's  entire  confidence  in  the 
justice  and  piety  of  our  resolution  in  what 
concerns  the  maintenance  of  the  true  pro- 
testant religion,  and  particularly  of  the 
church  and  revenues  thereto  belonging,  and 
our  constant  care  of  our  good  subjects  of 
the  same  in  that  our  kingdom,  as  we  do  not 
think  it  needful  to  say  any  more  to  you 
upon  that  subject,  than  what  hath  been 
sufficiently  declared  by  the  practice  and 
professions  of  our  whole  life:  yet  to  the 
end  that  your  zeal  may  be  the  better 
instructed  in  that  particular,  whereby  to 
satisfy  such  of  our  good  subjects  as  might 
be  apt  to  be  misled  by  the  subtilty  and 
malice  of  our  enemies,  we  have  thought  fit 
to  let  you  know  the  whole  truth  of  what 
hath  passed  from  us  unto  the  earl  of  Gla- 
morgan, whereby  he  might  in  any  wise 
pretend  to  the  least  kind  of  trust  or  autho- 
rity from  us,  in  what  concerned  the  treaty 
of  that  kingdom.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
pressing  condition  of  our  affairs  obliging  us 
to  procure  a  peace  in  that  kingdom  if  it 
might  be  had  upon  any  terms  safe  to  our 
honour  and  conscience,  and  to  our  protestant 
subjects  there;  and  finding  also,  that  the 
said  peace  could  not  be  gained,  but  by  some 
indulgence  to  the  Roman  catholics,  in  point 
of  freeing  them  from  the  penalties  imposed 
upon  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  although 
justly  and  duly  we  might  grant,  yet  haply 
in  a  public  transaction  could  not  be  without 
some  scandal  to  such  our  good  subjects  as 
might  be  yet  to  be  wrought  upon  by  their 
arts  who  did  continually  watch  all  advantages 
to  blast  the  integrity  of  our  actions;  we 
thought  fit  over  and  above  our  public  power 
and  directions  to  you,  our  lieutenant,  to 
give  you  private  instructions  and  power 
to  assure  the  said  Roman  catholics  in  a  less 
public  way  of  the  said  exemptions  from  the 
penalties  of  the  law,  and  of  some  such  other 
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graces  as  might,  without  blemish  to  our 
honour  and  conscience,  or  prejudice  to  our 
protestant  subjects,  be  afforded  them.  With 
the  knowledge  of  these  secret  instructions 
to  you,  we  thought  fit  to  acquaint  the  earl 
of  Glamorgan  at  his  going  to  Ireland,  being 
confident  of  his  hearty  affections  to  our 
service;  and  withal  knowing  his  interest 
with  the  Roman  catholic  party  to  be  very 
considerable,  we  thought  it  not  unlikely  that 
you  might  make  good  use  of  him,  by  em- 
ploying that  interest  in  persuading  them  to 
a  moderation,  and  to  rest  satisfied,  upon  his 
engagement  also,  with  those  above-men- 
tioned concessions,  of  which,  in  the  condi- 
tion of  our  affairs,  you  could  give  them  no 
other  than  a  private  assurance.  To  this 
end  (and  with  the  strictest  limitations  that 
we  could  enjoin  him,  merely  to  those  parti- 
culars concerning  which  we  have  given  you 
secret  instructions,  as  also  even  in  that  to 
do  nothing  but  by  your  especial  directions.) 
it  is  possible  we  might  have  thought  fit  to 
have  given  unto  the  said  earl  of  Glamorgan 
such  a  credential  as  might  give  him  credit 
with  the  Roman  catholics,  in  case  you  should 
find  occasion  to  make  use  of  him,  either  as 
a  farther  assurance  unto  them  of  what  you 
should  privately  promise,  or  in  case  you 
should  judge  it  necessary  to  manage  those 
matters,  for  their  greater  confidence,  apart 
by  him,  of  whom,  in  regard  of  his  religion 
and  interest,  they  might  be  the  less  zealous. 
This  is  all  and  the  very  bottom  of  what  we 
might  have  possibly  entrusted  unto  the  said 
earl  of  Glamorgan  in  this  affair;  which,  as 
things  then  stood,  might  have  been  very 
useful  to  our  service  in  accelerating  the 
peace,  and  whereof  there  was  so  much  need, 
as  well  for  the  preservation  of  our  protes- 
tant  subjects  there,  as  for  hastening  those 
necessary  aids  which  we  were  to  expect 
from  thence,  had  we  had  the  luck  to  employ 
a  wiser  man.  But  the  truth  is,  being  very 
confident  of  his  affections  and  obedience, 
we  had  not  much  regard  to  his  abilities, 
since  he  was  bound  up  by  our  positive 
commands  from  doing  anything  but  what 
you  should  particularly  and  precisely  direct 
him  to,  both  in  the  matter  and  manner  of 
his  negotiation.  Wherefore  our  pleasure  is, 
that  the  charge  begun  by  our  secretary, 
according  to  his  duty,  be  thoroughly  and 
diligently  prosecuted  against  the  said  earl." 
The  king  thus  admits  having  given  some 
kind  of  commission  or  authority  to  lord 
Glamorgan  (for  to  suppose  that  he  should 
have  forgotten  such  a  thing,  where  every- 
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thing  shows  that  he  looked  daily  for  the 
succour  which  was  to  be  derived  from  it,  is 
absurd,)  and,  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
commission  shown  by  Glamorgan,  he  does 
not  himself  deny  that  it  was  authentic.  No 
other  document  or  proof  was  ever  shown  or 
appealed  to,  to  prove  the  existence  of  any 
other  more  authentic  commission,  so  that 
we  have  only  against  Glamorgan's  commis- 
sion the  king's  evasion,  and  the  very  indirect 
and  insufficient  denial  of  his  secretary  of 
state,  for  it  was  upon  his  shoulders  that  the 
denial  was  thrown.  On  the  same  day  on 
which  the  king  wrote  the  above  letter  to  the 
council,  sir  Edward  Nicholas  also  wrote 
them  an  official  letter,  in  which  he  said, 
"your  lordships  will,  by  the  king's  own 
letter  herewith  sent,  receive  the  particulars 
of  all  that  his  majesty  can  call  to  mind,  or 
imagine  he  may  have  done  or  said  to  the  lord 
Herbert  in  that  business,  and  since  the 
warrant  whereby  his  lordship  pretends  to  be 
authorized  to  treat  with  the  Roman  catholics 
there,  is  not  sealed  with  the  signet,  as  it 
mentions,  nor  attested  by  either  of  his 
majesty's  secretaries,  as  it  ought,  nor  written 
in  the  style  that  warrants  of  that  nature  used 
to  be;  neither  refers  to  any  instructions  at 
all;  your  lordships  cannot  but  judge  it  to 
be,  at  least,  surreptitiously  gotten,  if  not 
worse;  for  his  majesty  saith,  he  remembers  it 
not.  And  as  the  warrant  is  a  very  strange 
one,  so  hath  been  also  the  execution  of  it. 
For  it  is  manifest,  the  lord  Herbert  did  not 
acquaint  the  lord  lieutenant  with  any  part 
of  it,  before  he  concluded  with  the  said 
Roman  catholics,  nor  ever  advertised  his 
majesty,  the  lord  lieutenant,  or  any  of  his 
council  here  or  there,  what  he  had  done  in 
an  affair  of  so  great  moment  and  consequence 
four  months  before,  till  it  was  discovered 
by  accident."  In  a  letter  to  the  marquis  of 
Ormond  of  the  same  date,  Nicholas  adds  to 
this  statement,  "  the  king  hath  commanded 
me  to  advertise  your  lordship,  that  the 
patent  for  making  the  said  lord  Herbert  of 
Ragland  earl  of  Glamorgan  is  not  passed 
the  great  seal  here,  so  as  he  is  no  peer  of 
this  kingdom,  notwithstanding  he  styles 
himself,  and  hath  treated  with  the  rebels  in 
Ireland,  by  the  name  of  earl  of  Glamorgan, 
which  is  as  vainly  taken  upon  him,  as  his 
pretended  warrant  (if  any  such  be)  was 
surreptitiously  gotten."  It  must  have  been 
well  known  that  the  king  allowed  lord 
Herbert  to  assume  the  title  of  earl  of  Gla- 
morgan, and  that  he  himself  spoke  of  him 
and  addressed  hi  n  by  that  title;  so  that 
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this    was    an    unworthy  attempt    to    throw 
discredit  upon  him. 

On  his  confinement,  the  earl  of  Glamorgan 
had  written  to  his  lady,  who  was  in  England, 
a  letter  in  which  he  expresses  the  utmost 
confidence  in  the  result  of  the  prosecution 
against  him,  declaring  his  expectation  "that 
this  cloud  will  be  soon  dissipated  by  the 
sunshine  of  the  king  my  master.  And  did 
you  but  know  how  well  and  merry  I  am, 
you  would  be  as  little  troubled  as  myself, 
who  have  nothing  that  can  afflict  me,  but 
lest  your  apprehensions  might  hurt  you." 
This  and  some  other  letters,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  parliament,  by  the  capture  of 
the  ship  which  carried  them  over  to  Eng- 
land, and  helped  to  convince  the  king's  ene- 
mies in  England  that  the  proceedings  against 
the  earl  of  Glamorgan  in  Dublin  were  a 
mere  mask  to  save  the  king's  credit.  That 
the  king  was  not  serious  in  his  wish  that 
the  earl  should  be  punished,  as  expressed 
in  his  public  letters,  is  apparent  from  a 
private  letter  written  at  the  same  time  to 
the  marquis  of  Ormond,  in  which  he  says, 
"and  albeit  I  have  too  just  cause,  for  the 
clearance  of  my  honour,  to  command  (as  I 
have  done)  to  prosecute  Glamorgan  in  a 
legal  way,  yet  I  will  have  you  suspend  the 
execution  of  any  sentence  against  him,  until 
you  inform  me  fully  of  all  the  proceedings; 
for  I  believe  it  was  his  misguided  zeal,  more 
than  any  malice,  which  brought  this  great 
misfortune  on  him  and  on  us  all."  It  hap- 
pens, however,  that  several  private  letters  of 
the  king  to  Glamorgan  have  been  preserved, 
which  afford  the  most  distinct  proof  of 
the  monarch's  insincerity,  and  of  the  truth 
of  the  assertion  of  his  enemies  that  the 
prosceution  of  the  earl  was  nothing  more 
than  a  show.  It  appears  that  the  king  had 
directed  lord  Digby,  who  was  perhaps  more 
in  the  secret  than  he  pretended,  to  give 
certain  advice  to  the  earl  of  Glamorgan,  as 
to  the  course  which  under  the  circumstances 
he  was  to  pursue,  and  that  he  was  very 
anxious  that  this  advice  should  be  followed. 
Accordingly  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1646, 
only  three  days  after  the  foregoing  letter  to 
the  council,  the  king  wrote  to  the  earl  of 
Glamorgan,  addressing  him  by  that  title,  a 
letter  which  was  worded  cautiously,  as  it 
was  to  pass  through  lord  Digby's  hands. 
"Glamorgan,"  says  the  king  "I  must 
clearly  tell  you,  both  you  and  I  have  been 
abused  in  this  business;  for  you  have  been 
drawn  to  consent  to  conditions  much  beyond 
your  instructions;  and  your  treaty  hath  been 


divulged  to  all  the  world.  If  you  had 
advised  with  my  lord  lieutenant  (as  you 
promised  me),  all  this  had  been  helped. 
But  we  must  look  forward.  Wherefore  in 
a  word,  I  have  commanded  as  much  favour 
to  be  shown  to  you,  as  may  possibly  stand 
with  my  service  or  safety;  and  if  you  will 
yet  trust  my  advice  (which  I  have  com- 
manded Digby  to  give  you  freely),  I  will 
bring  you  so  off  that  you  may  be  still  useful 
to  me,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  recompense 
you  for  your  affection :  if  not,  I  cannot  tell 
what  to  say.  But  I  will  not  doubt  of  your 
compliance  in  this,  since  it  so  highly  con- 
cerns the  good  of  all  my  crowns,  my  own 
particular,  and  to  make  me  have  still  means 
to  show  myself  your  most  assured  friend." 
On  the  28th  of  the  same  month  of  February, 
the  king  wrote  to  Glamorgan  in  a  more 
confidential  style,  because  the  letter  was 
intrusted  to  the  safer  hands  of  sir  John 
Winter,  lord  Glamorgan's  cousin-german,  a 
staunch  Roman  catholic,  and  a  confidant  of 
the  queen.  "  I  am  confident,"  said  the  king 
on  this  occasion,  "that  this  honest  trusty 
bearer  will  give  you  good  satisfaction,  why 
I  have  not  in  everything  done  as  you  de- 
sired; the  want  of  confidence  in  you  being  so 
far  from  being  the  cause  thereof,  that  I  am 
every  day  more  and  more  confirmed  in  the 
trust  that  I  have  of  you.  For,  believe  me, 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  to  make  you 
suffer  in  my  opinion  by  ill  offices.  But  of 
this  and  divers  other  things  I  have  given  sir 
John  Winter  so  full  instructions,  that  I  will 
say  no  more,  but  that  I  am  your  most  as- 
sured constant  friend." 

But  before  the  date  of  this  letter,  the  earl 
of  Glamorgan  had  been  set  at  liberty.  It 
would  appear  that  the  Irish  confederates  had 
formed  the  same  opinion  of  the  insincerity 
of  the  proceedings  against  him  as  was  enter- 
tained by  the  English  parliament.  When 
the  intelligence  of  Glamorgan's  arrest  first 
reached  Kilkenny,  the  catholics  were  thrown 
into  the  utmost  excitement,  and  some  mem- 
bers of  the  supreme  council  insisted  npon 
taking  up  arms  and  marching  at  once  to  lay 
siege  to  Dublin,  to  procure  the  earl's  release. 
Others,  however,  of  the  more  moderate 
party  urged  less  violent  councils;  but  it  was 
finally  determined  to  call  an  immediate 
meeting  of  the  general  assembly,  and  it  was 
further  recommended  that  they  should  pro- 
ceed to  war  if  they  could  find  the  means 
of  supporting  it.  They  consulted  with  the 
nuncio,  desiring  to  know  the  extent  of  the 
subsidies  on  which  they  could  rely  from 
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him,  and  the  papal  minister  conceived  hopes 
of  again  plunging  the  confederates  into 
hostilities."  "I  shall  endeavour,"  he  says  in 
a  dispatch  to  Rome,  "  to  encourage  and  keep 
up  their  spirits,  to  prevent  any  loss  of  time, 
which  is  the  point  aimed  at  by  all  those  of 
the  marquis  of  Ormond's  party,  who  has  sent 
hither  some  persons  to  justify  him  with 
regard  to  the  imprisonment  of  the  earl  of 
Glamorgan,  and  to  cool  the  vigorous  mea- 
sures concerting  here.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  cannot  but  assure  all  of  them,  that  if  reso- 
lutions shall  be  taken  unfavourable  to  their 
first  oath  of  confederacy,  and  they  show  a 
firmness  in  defence  of  religion,  his  holiness 
will  supply  them  with  new  subsidies,  and 
procure  them  still  more  considerable  ones 
from  other  provinces." 

When  the  general  assembly  of  the  con- 
federate catholics  met,  they  showed  more 
temper  than  the  nuncio  expected,  for  they 
seem  to  have  been  convinced  that  no  violence 
was  intended  against  the  earl  of  Glamorgan. 
They  wrote  to  the  lord  lieutenant  to  press 
the  release  of  that  nobleman,  and  in  the 
middle  of  January  they  sent  one  of  their 
members  to  Dublin  to  convey  to  Ormoiul 
their  refusal  to  resume  the  treaty  so  long 
as  he  remained  in  custody.  Ormond  at- 
tempted, but  in  vain,  to  induce  the  earl  of 
Glamorgan  to  resign  the  command  of  the 
Irish  troops  which  were  to  be  transported 
into  England,  but  the  earl  gave  up  to  the 
lord  lieutenant  the  instrument  by  which  the 
confederate  catholics  had  obliged  themselves 
to  their  treaty  with  him.  In  his  communi- 
cations with  Ormond,  the  earl  utterly  denied 
that  he  had  received  any  particular  instruc- 
tions from  the  king,  which  directed  or 
limited  him  in  his  negotiations.  He  de- 
clared that  he  had  acted  from  no  other 
motive  but  zeal  for  the  king's  service,  in 
order  to  accelerate  the  transmission  of  the 
Irish  forces;  and  that  he  did  not  consider  the 
king  as  bound  by  all  the  particular  articles 
which  he  might  disapprove,  from  which  he 
thought  the  confederates  might  recede  rather 
than  recal  their  men  when  already  landed 
in  England.  He  appears  not  to  have  con- 
fessed to  Ormond  his  transactions  with  the 
nuncio,  and  the  extravagant  concessions  into 
which  he  had  been  drawn  by  him.  He  had, 
it  appears,  sent  for  one  paper  from  Kilkenny 
which  had  been  a  subject  of  alarm  to  the  con- 
federates, who  anticipated  divisions  among 
themselves  as  the  result  of  its  publication; 
but  lie  contrived  so  to  secrete  it  that  this 
uart  of  the  transaction  remains  still  unknown. 
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It  was  seen  probably  by  the  Irish  govern- 
ment that  further  proceedings  against  Gla- 
morgan could  only  bring  to  light  new  scan- 
dals on  the  king,  and  on  the  21st  of  Janu- 
ary he  was  enlarged  on  his  own  recognizances 
and  those  of  the  marquis  of  Clanricard  and 
the  earl  of  Kildare. 

The  earl  of  Glamorgan  was  no  sooner  at 
liberty,  than  he  returned  to  Kilkenny,  where 
he  continued  to  be  employed  in  negotiating 
with  the  catholics  as  though  nothing  had 
occurred.  He  was  particularly  commissioned 
to  exert  himself  in  hastening  the  peace 
which  had  been  negotiated  by  the  marquis 
of  Ormond,  to  expedite  the  three  thousand 
men  raised  for  the  relief  of  Chester,  and  to 
obtain  a  subsidy  of  three  thousand  pounds 
to  assist  in  paying  the  army.  The  immedi- 
ate answers  were  not  satisfactory;  the  com- 
missioners referred  the  negotiations  for  peace 
to  the  general  assembly ;  they  said  that  the 
men  were  ready,  but  that  they  would  not 
be  sent  till  the  peace  was  concluded;  but 
they  refused  the  money.  Glamorgan,  how- 
ever, now  joined  cordially  in  forwarding  the 
public  negotiations  of  the  marquis  of  Ormond, 
as  the  only  course  which  promised  to  furnish 
speedy  assistance  to  the  king's  cause,  yet  in 
all  his  intercourse  with  the  Irish  he  still 
spoke  of  his  former  secret  treaty  as  one 
which  had  been  concluded  under  sufficient 
authority  from  his  majesty,  and  which  was 
defeated  only  by  its  having  been  prematurely 
made  public.  He  soon  found,  however,  that 
he  had  to  carry  on  an  apparently  hopeless 
struggle  with  the  papal  nuncio,  who  reso- 
lutely opposed  every  concession  to  be  made 
by  the  Irish  catholics,  and  who  proposed 
'  that,  to  avoid  any  immediate  treaty  which 
might  not  be  sufficiently  advantageous  to 
the  church,  the  cessation  should  be  con- 
tinued and  some  assistance  sent  to  the  king 
on  the  faitli  of  his  promised  concessions. 
This  proposal  seems  to  have  met  with  ob- 
jections from  all  sides,  when  the  nuncio 
received  from  Rome  a  plan  of  a  treaty  which 
had  been  drawn  up  at  Rome  and  agreed  to 
between  the  pope  and  sir  Ken  elm  Digby, 
who  had  been  sent  thither  by  the  English 
catholics.  It  contained  a  series  of  extrava- 
gant propositions  for  the  aggrandisement  of 
the  catholic  church,  and  to  these  the  nuncio, 
who  was  empowered  to  make  such  additions 
as  he  should  think  proper,  added  other 
articles  which  were  still  more  extravagant. 
He  assembled  the  more  violent  of  the  popish 
clergy,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  sign  a 
protestation  in  favour  of  this  treaty,  which 
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he  recommended  to  the  general  assembly 
as  the  only  plan  that  would  effectually 
secure  their  rights  and  interests,  and  he 
proposed  to  them  that,  while  waiting  for  fur- 
ther advice  from  Rome,  they  should  pro- 
long the  cessation,  and  send  some  forces  to 
relieve  Chester. 

The  nuncio  next  applied  himself  to  the 
earl  of  Glamorgan,  and  he  succeeded  with- 
out much  difficulty  in  gaining  over  that 
nobleman,  who  was  chiefly  anxious  to  obtain 
the  promised  assistance  for  the  king,  to  his 
views.  Glamorgan  wrote  to  the  marquis  of 
Ormond  in  a  style  which  implied  a  conscious- 
ness that  his  powers  from  the  king  were 
genuine  and  authentic,  representing  to  him 
"that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  king  and  kingdom,  that  no  cause  of 
offence  should  be  given  to  the  pope's  nuncio," 
and  insinuating  the  necessity  of  treating  with 
him  in  his  own  manner.  "  But  since,"  he 
said,  "the  high  post  which  you  hold,  and 
the  difference  of  religion,  will  not  permit 
your  excellency  to  engage  openly  in  this 
affair,  I  believe  it  would  not  be  at  all 
improper  for  you  to  delegate  that  office  to 
others,  with  whom  if  your  excellency  shall 
join  me,  who,  though  unequal  in  other 
respects,  am  inferior  to  none  in  friendship 
and  regard  for  you,  I  doubt  not  that  we  shall 
in  a  few  days,  and  even  a  few  hours,  obtain 
of  the  nuncio  whatever  shall  be  thought 
reasonable  and  honourable  for  his  majesty; 
myself  alone  having  by  the  interest  and  good 
will  of  the  nuncio,  gained  this  point,  that 
three  thousand  soldiers  are  designed  to  be 
sent  to  the  relief  of  Chester;  and  to-morrow 
or  next  day  he  is  to  have  the  chief  manage- 
ment of  that  proposal  in  the  general  assem- 
bly." This  letter  was  written  on  the  8th  of 
February,  and  on  the  llth  Ormond  replied 
to  it  in  terms  which  seem  equally  to  imply 
a  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant that  the  earl  of  Glamorgan  was 
authorized  by  the  king  to  treat  with  the 
confederates.  He  cautiously  declined  en- 
gaging in  any  negotiation  foreign  to  the 
powers  he  had  himself  received,  expressed 
his  ignorance  of  any  grounds  to  expect 
advantageous  terms  through  the  queen,  and 
then  proceeded  to  say,  "  my  affections  and 
interest  are  so  tied  to  his  majesty's  cause, 
that  it  were  madness  in  me  to  disgust  any 
man  that  hath  power  and  inclination  to 
relieve  him  in  the  sad  condition  he  is  in; 
and,  therefore,  your  lordship  may  securely 
go  on  in  the  way  you  have  proposed  to 
yourself  to  serve  the  king,  without  fear  of 


interruption  from  me,  or  so  much  as  inquir- 
ing into  the  means  you  work  by." 

But  the  nuncio  had  now  to  contend  with 
formidable  opposition  in  the  general  assem- 
bly, where  there  were  many  partizans  of 
Ormond's  treaty,  who  cared  less  for  the 
dignity  and  splendour  of  the  catholic  church 
than  for  the  concessions  of  a  temporal  cha- 
racter to  which  the  king,  through  the  lord 
lieutenant,  had  now  agreed.  Some  even  of 
the  ecclesiastics  took  this  view,  and  pointed 
out  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  security 
for  further  concessions  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  king  then  stood;  they  urged 
that  the  pope  himself  had  admitted  that  a 
connivance  was  all  they  could  at  present 
demand  for  their  religion,  and  one  of  them 
offended  the  nuncio  in  the  highest  degree,  by 
declaring  his  belief  that  his  story  of  a  treaty 
arranged  at  Rome  was  a  mere  tale,  to  hinder 
their  treaty  with  Ormond.  Glamorgan  now, 
becoming  more  and  more  devoted  to  the 
nuncio,  acted  as  a  mediator  between  the  con- 
tending parties  in  the  assembly.  He  signed 
an  instrument  on  the  8th  of  February,  by 
which  he  engaged  in  the  king's  name  to 
ratify  the  treaty  concluded  at  Rome  (as  it 
was  pretended)  with  the  queen,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  if  the  original  articles  should  not 
arrive  before  the  first  of  May,  his  engagement 
should  be  null,  and  that  it  should  be  kept 
absolutely  secret  until  that  day,  unless  the 
lord  lieutenant  should  previously  publish  the 
political  concessions,  and  that  in  such  case 
this  engagement  should  likewise  be  made 
public,  with  such  circumstances  as  should  be 
thought  proper  by  the  nuncio  and  himself. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  the  day  after 
Glamorgan  had  signed  this  engagement,  the 
nuncio  yielded  to  the  importunities  of 
the  earl  and  some  of  the  deputies,  and 
signed  an  instrument  by  which  he  agreed 
that  the  cessation  should  be  continued  till 
the  first  of  May,  at  which  time  or  even 
sooner,  if  the  nuncio  did  not  produce  the 
original  agreement  between  the  pope  and  the 
queen  of  Great  Britain,  signed  and  sealed, 
he  should  ratify  whatever  should  appear  just 
and  proper  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  pope, 
and  to  the  earl  of  Glamorgan  on  the  part  of 
the  king  of  England,  in  order  that  an  honor- 
able peace  might  no  longer  be  delayed.  It 
was  agreed  by  this  instrument,  that  the  con- 
federate catholics  might  in  the  mean  time 
send  to  treat  with  the  lord  lieutenant  for 
the  political  articles,  but  it  was  stipulated 
that  no  prejudice  should  arise  from  that  treaty 
to  this  future  one  between  the  nuncio  and 
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the  earl  of  Glamorgan ;  that  the  former  should 
not  be  concluded  or  published,  till  the  con- 
clusion and  publication  of  the  latter;  and 
that  in  the  mean  time,  no  alteration  should 
be  made  in  the  political  state  and  civil  go- 
vernment of  the  kingdom,  but  that  both 
treaties  should  be  concluded  and  published 
together  and  at  the  same  time,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  general  assembly,  if  the 
nuncio  and  the  earl  should  think  it  necessary 
to  call  that  body  together. 

A  short  period  of  suspense  and  agitation 
now  came,  arising  chiefly  from  the  delay  in 
the  arrival  of  the  articles  from  Rome;  and 
this  gave  rise  to  new  intrigues.  The  nuncio 
on  one  side  feared  that,  if  the  king  agreed 
to  the  Roman  articles,  the  marquis  of 
Ormond  might  refuse  obedience,  especially 
in  regard  to  that  article  which  stipulated  for 
the  delivery  of  Dublin  and  other  strong 
places  to  the  catholics,  and  that  the  mode- 
rate party  among  the  confederates  might 
join  with  Ormond.  Glamorgan  also  was 
afraid  that  Ormond's  opposition  to  the 
nuncio  might  retard  the  departure  of  the 
three  thousand  men  for  the  relief  of  Ches- 
ter. With  this  feeling  he  threw  himself  more 
decidedly  into  the  arms  of  the  nuncio,  and  on 
the  19th  of  February  he  subscribed  a 
written  promise  to  him,  by  which  he  bound 
himself  on  his  oath  to  adhere  to  the  nun- 
cio's party,  "  not  only  against  the  marquis 
of  Ormond,  and  all  his  relations  and  favour- 
ites, but  likewise  against  all  others  who 
shall  oppose  the  pope's  treaty  and  your 
measures  for  the  good  of  the  catholic  reli- 
gion and  the  service  of  the  king  my  master." 
"For,"  he  concludes  this  singular  document, 
"  I  esteem  your  cause  to  be  the  cause  of 
God  and  of  the  king  my  master,  in  whose 
name  I  make  all  the  concessions  agreed 
upon  between  your  lordship  and  me." 

Satisfied  with  a  mark  of  devotion  like 
this,  the  nuncio  now  urged  the  general 
assembly  for  the  immediate  dispatch  of  the 
troops  for  England,  and  Glamorgan  pro- 
ceeded to  Waterford  to  overlook  the  em- 
barkment  and  transportation  of  the  long- 
promised  supplies.  We  are  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  communications  which  had  passed 
between  lord  Glamorgan  and  the  king,  sub- 
sequent to  the  return  of  the  former  to  Kil- 
kenny, but  he  was  now  so  confident  in  the 
possession  of  the  powers  originally  entrusted 
to  him,  that  in  a  letter  to  the  nuncio  written 
from  Waterford  on  the  10th  of  March,  he 
offered  to  act  upon  another  more  general 
commission  he  had  received  frorr  the  king 
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in  the  year  preceding,  and  create  one  earl, 
two  viscounts,  and  three  barons,  to  enable 
him  to  gratify  the  Irish.  On  his  first  arrival 
at  Waterford,  on  the  23rd  of  February,  he 
had  announced  it  to  the  king  in  a  letter,  in 
which  he  said,  "  I  am  now  at  Waterford, 
providing  shipping  immediately  to  transport 
six  thousand  foot;  and  four  thousand  more 
are  by  May  to  follow  them.  I  hope  these 
will  yet  come  opportunely  to  the  relief  of 
Chester.  What  hath  been  the  occasion  of 
so  long  delays,  and  yet  suffers  not  your 
majesty's  service  herein  to  proceed  with 
that  advantage  it  might  do,  I  conceive  not 
so  fit  to  commit  paper;  but  I  will  shortly 
send  my  brother,  who  shall  fully  inform 
your  majesty  with  all  particulars,  and  thereby 
rectify  your  opinion,  and  give  you  true 
knowledge  who  are  your  faithful  servants. 
I  hope  long  ere  this  captain  Bacon  hath 
arrived  with  you  since  my  enlargement;  and, 
therefore,  I  need  only  tell  your  majesty 
that  my  further  services  intended  for  you 
will,  I  hope  without  further  crosses,  be 
suffered  to  go  on ;  though  strange  is  the 
industry  used  by  many  seeming  friends  to 
hinder  me  therein.  But  I  am  confident  it 
shall  not  lie  in  their  power,  your  majesty 
remaining  still  constant,  as  I  doubt  not 
but  you  will,  to  your  favourable  opinion 
and  right  interpretation  of  my  poor  endea- 
vours." Other  letters  written  to  England 
at  the  same  time  by  the  earl  expressed 
the  same  sentiments. 

It  would  appear  that  the  earl  had  never 
been  informed  of  the  fact  of  the  king's  dis- 
owning, directly  or  indirectly,  the  secret 
commissions  given  to  him  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  that  he  and  the  Irish  looked  upon 
the  secret  treaty  as  merely  disavowed,  on 
account  of  its  premature  publication,  while 
the  king's  promise  was  still  engaged  with 
the  secret  negotiator.  In  the  course  of  the 
month  of  March,  the  king's  message  to  the 
parliament  denying  Glamorgan's  commis- 
sion, which  had  been  printed,  was  brought 
to  Kilkenny  ;  and  the  confederates,  in  the 
utmost  consternation,  put  an  immediate 
stop  to  the  transportation  of  the  troops. 
The  nuncio  who  had  on  the  15th  of  March 
written  to  Rome  that  the  earl  of  Glamorgan 
had  during  his  imprisonment  at  Dublin 
written  to  the  king,  and  that  he  had  re- 
ceived an  answer  (a  copy  of  which  the 
nuncio  inclosed),  in  which  his  majesty  ex- 
pressed such  an  affection  for  the  catholics 
as  implied  that  he  would  not  reject  the 
articles  signed  at  Rome,  when  two  or  three 
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days  after  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
king's  public  declaration,  believed  that  the 
Irish  were  betrayed,  and  on  the  20th  of 
March  he  wrote  a  memorial  to  the  general 
assembly  urging  them  to  take  steps  in  their 
own  defence,  and  prepare  for  the  worst. 

The  earl  of  Glamorgan  was  no  less  asto- 
nished than  the  nuncio  and  the  confederates, 
and  he  communicated  his  sentiments  to  them 
in  a  paper  entitled,  "  Considerations  and 
conclusions  concerning  the  present  state  of 
my  affairs,  29th  March,  1646."  In  this 
document  he  commenced  by  stating :  "  As 
the  king  has  published  such  a  declaration,  I 
think  myself  at  present  incapable  of  serving 
him.  Yet  I  am  persuaded  that  he  has  done 
this  umoillingly,  and  through  the  violent 
impulse  of  others,  and  on  account  of  the  bad 
situation  of  his  affairs.  For  which  purpose, 
I  am  desirous  to  send  to  him  a  person  of 
rank  and  my  relation,  by  whose  means  I 
shall  propose  to  his  majesty  a  method  by 
which  he  may  enable  me,  under  the  authority 
of  the  great  seal,  to  proceed  further,  both  in 
promoting  the  interest  of  this  nation,  and 
his  majesty's  own,  in  such  a  manner,  that  his 
forced  renunciation  shall  not  be  openly 
touched  upon,  and  yet  my  justification,  as 
far  as  it  shall  conduce  to  the  good  of  this 
kingdom,  so  sincerely  desired  by  me,  may 
attain  its  wished-for  effect."  Throughout, 
Glamorgan  manifests  the  same  consciousness 
of  the  authenticity  of  his  commissions,  and 
of  the  support  still  privately  shown  to  him 
by  the  king;  and  in  this  same  paper  he  gives 
a  further  proof  of  it,  and  of  the  king's  in- 
sincerity. "  As,"  he  says,  "  I  have  received 
such  instructions  from  the  king  as  these, 
viz.,  '  If  by  any  unfortunate  accident  we 
should  be  involved  in  any  counsels  in  ap- 
pearance contrary  to  the  powers  given  by  us 
to  you,  you  shall  make  no  other  account  of 
them  but  by  putting  yourself  in  a  condition 
to  help  us  and  set  us  free,'  I  do  not  find  any 
more  expeditious  way  of  relieving  his  ma- 
jesty from  his  distress,  than  by  taking  no 
notice  of  anything  which  he  has  done  through 
compulsion,  and  by  supporting  this  nation. 
But  if  the  supreme  council  will  engage  to 
adhere  firmly  to  me,  I  will  likewise  oblige 
myself  to  employ  the  ships  and  money, 
which  I  had  before  designed  for  England, 
to  the  assistance  of  this  nation,  and  devote 
my  labours  and  endeavours  to  the  service  of 
this  kingdom,  till  we  can  all  jointly  succour 
his  majesty  in  England."  After  suggesting 
how  these  troops  were  to  be  employed  in 
Ireland,  the  earl  declared  his  intention  of 
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proceeding  abroad  and  ultimately  to  Rome, 
for  the  purpose  of  pressing  foreign  courts 
for  assistance. 

All  doubt  as  to  the  light  in  which  the 
king  viewed  the  earl  of  Glamorgan's  pro- 
ceedings is  taken  away  by  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  him  by  a  private  bearer  from  Ox- 
ford, on  the  5th  of  April.  "  Glamorgan," 
says  the  king  in  this  letter,  "  I  have  no 
time,  nor  do  you  expect,  that  I  shall  make 
unnecessary  repetitions  to  you.  Wherefore 
(referring  you  to  Digby  for  business),*  this 
is  only  to  give  you  assurance  of  my  constant 
friendship  to  you;  which,  considering  the 
general  defection  of  common  honesty,  is  in 
a  sort  requisite.  Howbeit,  I  know  you  can- 
not be  but  confident  of  my  making  good  all 
instructions  and  promises  to  you  and  the  nun- 
cio." These  last  words  were  written  in 
cypher.  The  next  day  the  king  wrote  him 
another  letter,  still  more  remarkable  in  its 
tone,  in  which  he  said:  "  As  I  doubt  not  but 
ye  have  too  much  courage  to  be  dismayed 
or  discouraged  at  the  usage  ye  have  had,  so 
I  assure  you  that  my  estimation  of  you  is 
nothing  diminished  by  it,  but  rather  begets 
in  me  a  desire  of  revenge  and  reparation  to 
us  both,  for  in  this  I  hold  myself  equally- 
interested  with  you.  Wherefore,  not  doubt- 
ing of  your  accustomed  care  and  industry  in 
my  service,  I  assure  you  of  the  continuance 
of  my  favour  and  protection  to  you." 

The  nuncio  at  least  was  fully  made  ac- 
quainted with  this  secret  understanding 
between  the  king  and  Glamorgan,  and  his 
party  were  now  anxious  to  secure  themselves 
with  the  latter,  aware  that  the  king's  autho- 
rity was  at  all  events  a  valuable  prop  to 
their  cause,  however  weak  he  might  be  in 
England.  But  the  councils  of  the  general 
assembly  had  now  taken  a  new  form,  little 
agreeable  to  the  representative  of  the  pope 
in  Ireland.  In  February  they  had  come  to 
a  resolution  that  no  further  negotiations  for 
peace  should  be  carried  on  with  the  marquis 
of  Ormond  until  the  1st  of  May,  before 
which  time  they  expected  the  pope's  articles 
of  peace.  In  a  few  days,  however,  new 
alarms  arose,  and  the  peace  party  were  in 
the  majority.  Another  assembly,  which  met 
on  the  6th  of  March,  decided  on  immediately 
sending  lord  Muskerry  and  the  other  com- 
missioners to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  a 
peace  with  the  marquis  of  Ormond.  On  the 
15th  of  March  the  nuncio  wrote  to  the  as- 
sembly, protesting  against  this  design ;  and 

*  Lord  Uigby  was  at  this  time  at  Waterford,  and 
in  communication  with  the  earl  of  Glamorgan. 
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the  news  of  the  king's  public  disavowal  of 
Glamorgan,  and  the  nuncio's  warlike  mes- 
sage ai'ter  its  arrival,  seemed  to  have  raised 
for  a  moment  a  corresponding  spirit  in  that 
body.  But  the  negotiations  were  still  car- 
ried on  at  Dublin,  unknown  to  the  nuncio 
and  his  party;  and  within  a  few  days  after 
the  news  of  the  king's  denial  of  the  trust 
which  Glamorgan  asserted  that  the  king  had 
placed  in  him,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1646, 
the  Irish  commissioners  at  Dublin  concluded 
their  peace  with  the  lord  lieutenant. 

Ormond's  treaty  of  peace  was  lengthy, 
and  not  only  embraced  the  more  important 
subjects  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
catholics,  but  provided  against  a  numerous 
list  of  petty  grievances,  some  of  which,  such 
as  the  provision  for  the  repeal  of  the  old 
acts  of  the  .Irish  parliament  prohibiting 
ploughing  by  horse-tails  and  burning  oats 
in  the  straw,  related  to  things  in  themselves 
trivial  and  obsolete.  One  of  the  more  im- 
portant demands  of  the  confederates,  the 
independence  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland 
of  that  of  England,  was  to  a  certain  degree 
yielded  by  the  agreement  that  "his  majesty 
will  leave  both  houses  of  parliament  in  tnis 
kingdom  (Ireland)  to  make  such  declaration 
therein  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  the  law  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland."  The  only  stipu- 
lation with  regard  to  religion  was,  that  the 
catholics  should  be  exempted  from  taking 
the  oath  of  supremacy  on  swearing  allegiance 
according  to  a  new  form.  In  fact  both 
parties  now  wished  to  avoid  the  religious 
question,  until  some  new  turn  in  the  king's 
fortunes  should  decide  whether  the  king 
was  to  be  thrown  entirely  into  the  arms  of 
the  Irish  catholics,  or  to  be  restored  to  the 
throne  by  some  agreement  with  the  English 
parliament.  The  confederates  engaged  to 
transport  six  thousand  foot,  well  armed  and 
provided,  by  the  first  day  of  April,  and  four 
thousand  more  by  the  first  of  May,  on  which 
latter  day  the  peace  was  to  be  published 
with  all  due  solemnity.  In  the  mean  time 
it  was  to  remain  secret,  and  it  was  deposited 
in  the  hands  of  lord  Clanrickard  (who  was 
now  created  a  marquis),  as  an  instrument 
no  force  until  the  conditions  relating  to  the 
sending  of  the  troops  were  fulfilled. 

In  the  mean  while  the  nuncio,  who  was 
left  in  total  ignorance  of  the  conclusion  ol 
the  treaty,  though  he  suspected  that  active 
negotiations  were  in  progress,  was  occupiec 
in  warm  altercations  with  the  assembly. 
The  king  in  England,  and  the  queen  in 
France,  were  encouraging  both  parties,  with- 
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ut  daring  to  give  the  preference  to  either. 
The  former,  especially,  as  long  as  any  hopes 
emained  of  recovering  his  position  in  Eng- 
and,  was  afraid  to  lose  the  affection  of  his 
)rotestant    adherents    by     abandoning    the 
narquis  of  Ormond,  and  declaring  openly  for 
,he  catholics,  yet  his  belief  became   daily 
stronger    that    at  last  the    catholics    would 
)e  his  best   safeguard.      It   was   a   policy, 
therefore,  to  which  Ormond  himself  was  no 
itranger,  to  conclude  such  a  treaty  as,  while 
t  gave  promise  of  the  immediate  succour  he 
required,  without  shocking  the  prejudices  of 
lis  old  supporters,  left  him  at  liberty,  when 
the  worst  came,  still  to  throw  himself  back 
on  the  secret  treaty  of  the  earl  of  Glamor- 
gan, or  on  that  concluded  at  Rome,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  make  his  way  into  Ireland  and 
cast   himself  into  the   arms   of  the    nuncio 
and   the  extreme  catholic  party.     This  ap- 
jears,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,    to  have   been 
Charles's    secret    design.     But    the   nuncio 
cared  little  for  the  king's  personal  interests, 
and  saw  only  his  own  glory  and  the  interests 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  in   the  immediate 
stablishment  of  the  catholic  church  in  Ire- 
land in  all  its  ancient  power.      He  talked 
largely  of  the  Roman  treaty,  of  the  power 
of  the  confederacy,    and   of   the  assistance 
which  was  to  come  from  abroad,  and  urged 
the  confederates  to  put  their  entire  faith  in 
him.    His  representations  seem  to  have  pro- 
duced some  effect,  for,  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  with  Ormond,  the  Irish   com- 
missioners cooled  in   their  zeal,  and,  as  the 
time  approached  for  supplying  the   troops 
and  publishing  the  treaty,   the  confederates 
themselves  were  the  cause  of  retarding  both 
measures.     They   seem   to   have  been   sud- 
denly transported  with  dreams  of  expelling 
the  English  protestants,   and  raising  up  in 
Ireland  an  independent  catholic  government; 
and  on  the  17th  of  April  they  sent  new  in- 
structions to  Plunkett,  their  agent  in  Dub- 
lin,  who    was   to    inform    the    marquis    o! 
Ormoud,  "  that  if  he  caused  the  articles  ol 
peace  to  be  proclaimed,  then  they  must  pub- 
lish those   articles  concerning  religion  made 
with  the  earl  of  Glamorgan  ;  and  that  it  was 
not  in  their  power  to  do  otherwise,  for  fear 
of  losing  their  foreign  friends,   and  the  dan- 
ger of  a  rupture  at  home."     They  then  pro- 
posed to  Ormond  that,   instead  of  sendin" 
men  into  England,    they  should  join    their 
forces    to    clear    Ireland    of    the    common 
enemy,  offering  in  that  case  to  submit  them- 
selves to  his  advice,  and  give  him  as  absolute 
a  voice  in  their  deliberations  as   though   he 
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sat  in  their  councils.  These  proposals  were 
repeated  more  urgently  on  the  tenth  of  May, 
when  they  further  pressed  him  to  give  coun- 
tenance to  the  nuncio. 

Ormond  was  somewhat  embarrassed  by 
these  proposals,  but  on  the  2nd  of  June  he 
sent  an  agent  to  Limerick,  whither  the 
supreme  council  had  moved  on  the  18th  of 
April,  and  where  they  were  joined  on  the 
12th  of  May  by  the  nuncio,  who  was  begin- 
ning again  to  influence  their  councils.  The 
firm  representations  of  the  lord  lieutenant 
made  the  confederates  waive  most  of  their 
demands  made  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty;  but  the  publication  of  the  peace 
was  still  retarded,  while  Ormond  waited  im- 
patiently for  the  king's  approval  and  further 
instructions. 

But  Charles's  fortunes  had  rapidly  de- 
clined during  the  few  weeks  which  had  been 
expended  in  Ireland  in  the  negotiations  we 
have  just  related.  Chester,  to  relieve  which 
had  been  so  anxious  a  subject  of  negotiation 
in  Ireland,  had  surrendered  in  the  month  of 
February ;  and  the  last  troops  which  held 
the  field  for  Charles  had  been  successively 
routed  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  unfortunate  monarch  had  again  made 
his  way,  not  without  difficulty,  to  Oxford; 
and  from  thence  he  escaped  in  disguise  and 
surrendered  himself  to  the  Scots  army,  on 
the  5th  of  May.  He  was  now  under  re- 
straint with  the  Scots  in  Newcastle,  and  he 
was  obliged,  in  deference  to  them,  to  change 
his  public  policy  with  regard  to  Ireland. 
After  waiting  long  and  impatiently  for  the 
king's  confirmation  of  his  peace,  Ormond 
was  no  less  astonished  than  disconcerted  by 
receiving,  on  the  26th  of  June,  an  order 
signed  by  Charles,  dated  at  Newcastle  on  the 
llth  of  June,  and  transmitted  through  the 
English  committee  in  Ulster.  In  this  docu- 
ment, the  king  forbade  any  treaty  with  the 
Irish  catholics.  "  Having  long,"  he  said, 
"  with  much  grief  looked  upon  the  sad  con- 
dition our  kingdom  of  Ireland  hath  been  in 
these  divers  years,  through  the  wicked  and 
desperate  rebellion  there,  and  the  bloody 
effects  that  have  ensued  therefrom,  for  the 
settling  whereof  we  would  have  wholly  ap- 
plied ourselves,  if  the  differences  betwixt  us 
and  our  subjects  here  had  not  diverted  and 
withdrawn  us ;  and  not  having  been  able  by 
force  (tor  that  respect)  to  reduce  them,  we 
were  necessitated,  for  the  present  safety  of 
our  protestant  subjects  there,  to  give  you 
power  and  authority  to  treat  with  them 
!  upon  such  pious,  honourable,  and  safe 


grounds  as  the  good  of  that  our  kingdom 
did  then  require.  But  for  many  reasons 
too  long  for  a  letter,  we  think  fit  to  require 
you  to  proceed  no  further  in  treaty  with 
the  rebels,  nor  to  engage  us  upon  conditions 
with  them  after  sight  hereof.  And  having 
found  such  real  proofs  of  your  ready  obe- 
dience to  our  commands,  we  doubt  not  of 
your  care  in  this,  wherein  our  service  and 
the  good  of  our  protestant  subjects  in  Ire- 
land is  so  much  concerned." 

The  marquis  of  Ormond  was  partly  re- 
lieved from  the  embarrassment  caused  by 
this  order,  by  the  arrival  on  the  4th  of 
July,  of  lord  Digby  from  France,  with  in- 
structions from  the  queen  that  Charles  had 
found  means  to  convey  information  to  Paris 
that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
and  that  all  his  public  acts  were  to  be 
considered  as  done  under  restraint.  The 
king  had  stated,  "  that  particularly  for  the 
business  of  Ireland,  he  had,  whilst  he  was 
free,  sent  positive  and  repeated  orders  to 
the  lord  lieutenant  for  concluding  the  peace, 
upon  the  terms  expressed  to  him  by  his 
excellency,  since  the  mutual  signing  of  the 
articles.  That  he  had  commanded  the 
queen  and  prince  [of  Wales]  to  give  the 
marquis  of  Ormond  assurances  of  their  ad- 
hering firmly  to  him  in  the  business  of  the 
peace  of  Ireland,  in  what  unfortunate  con- 
dition soever  his  person  should  continue. 
And  that  if  there  were  any  possibility  for 
his  majesty  by  any  art  to  gain  the  means 
of  doing  it,  the  marquis  should  receive 
orders  in  his  own  hand  conveyed  unto  him 
by  the  queen  for  all  this,  and  whatever  the 
lord  Digby  was  commanded  to  signify  to 
him  as  his  majesty's  pleasure.  That  as  the 
great  seal  of  England  was  likely  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  he  was  to 
give  no  obedience  to  anything  under  it  con- 
cerning Ireland,  nor  thereupon  interrupt  his 
prosecution  of  the  king's  service,  unless  he 
should  receive  from  his  majesty's  own  hand, 
in  cypher,  assurances  that  the  same  was 
passed  by  warrant  from  him  freely  granted, 
and  upon  his  own  free  and  unconstrained 
judgment  of  what  was  fit  for  his  service. 
That  whatsoever  the  king  should  freely 
coinn  and,  should  be  sent  either  in  cypher 
in  his  own  hand,  or  else  conveyed  to  him 
by  the  queen  and  prince  of  Wales ;  and 
whatsoever  directions  he  should  receive  in 
any  other  way,  he  was  not  to  consider  them 
as  his  majesty's  free  commands,  nor  yield 
any  further  obedience  to  them  than  such, 
as  upon  consideration  of  the  matter  con- 
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tained  in  them,  the  lord  lieutenant  should 
judge  fit  for  his  service  to  have  done  with 
relation  to  any  such  commands." 

Strengthened  in  his  determination  by 
these  instructions  and  by  a  declaration 
signed  by  lord  Digby,  on  the  28th  of  July, 
and  entered  in  the  council  book,  the  mar- 
quis of  Ormond  determined  to  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  the  order  sent  from  Newcastle ;  and 
the  peace  was  finally  concluded  with  the 
Irish  confederates,  and  solemnly  proclaimed 
at  Dublin  on  the  30th  of  July.  It  was  on 
the  same  day  proclaimed  by  Preston  at  the 
head  of  his  army ;  and  was  ordered  to  be 
proclaimed  in  the  cities  and  corporate  towns 
in  the  possession  of  the  confederates.  The 
Irish,  in  general,  were  strongly  opposed  to 
this  peace,  which  was  considered  as  the  work 
of  the  moderate  party,  and  they  received  it 
with  marks  of  dissatisfaction ;  and  the 
nuncio,  who  complained  bitterly  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated  in  the 
negotiations,  prepared  to  use  every  means 
in  his  power  to  render  it  abortive. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  now  the  king 
placed  more  trust  in  the  earl  of  Glamor- 
gan's negotiations,  than  in  the  peace  of  the 
lord  lieutenant,  and  that  his  hopes  were 
fixed  in  the  possibility  of  escaping  to  Ire- 
land. On  the  20th  of  July,  he  wrote  a 
letter  from  Newcastle  to  the  former  noble- 
man, in  cypher,  in  which,  still  addressing 
him  by  the  title  of  Glamorgan,  he  expressed 
himself  as  follows :  "  I  am  not  so  strictly 
guarded,  but  that  if  you  send  to  me  a  pru- 
dent and  secret  person,  I  can  receive  a 


letter,  and  you  may  signify  to  me  your 
mind.  I  having  always  loved  your  person  and 
conversation,  which  I  ardently  wish  for  at 
present  more  than  ever,  if  it  could  be  had 
without  prejudice  to  you,  whose  safety  is  as 
dear  to  me  as  my  own.  If  you  can  raise  a 
large  sum  of  money  by  pawning  my  king- 
doms for  that  purpose,  I  am  content  you 
should  do  it ;  and  if  I  recover  them.  I  will 
fully  repay  that  money.  And  tell  the 
nuncio,  that  if  once  /  can  come  into  his 
and  your  hands,  which  ought  to  be  extremely 
wished  for  by  you  both,  as  well  for  the  sake 
of  England  as  Ireland,  since  all  the  rest,  as 
1  see,  despise  me,  I  will  do  it.  And  if  I  do 
not  say  this  from  my  heart,  or  if  any  future 
time  I  fail  you  in  this,  may  God  never 
restore  me  to  my  kingdoms  in  this  world, 
nor  give  me  eternal  happiness  in  the  next, 
to  which  I  hope  this  tribulation  will  con- 
duct me  at  last,  after  I  have  satisfied  my 
obligations  to  my  friends,  to  none  of  whom 
I  am  so  much  obliged  as  to  yourself,  whose 
merits  towards  me  exceed  all  expressions 
that  can  be  used." 

This  remarkable  letter  can  leave  no  doubt 
in  our  mind  that  Glamorgan  had  been  fully 
authorized  in  all  that  he  had  undertaken  or 
promised  in  the  king's  name.  A  copy  of  it 
was  sent  to  the  pope,  who  is  said  to  have 
received  great  comfort  from  the  reading  of 
it;  and  in  the  mean  time  Glamorgan  carried 
on  a  correspondence  with  the  king,  and 
concerted  measures  with  the  nuncio  for  re- 
ceiving the  king  in  Ireland,  which  were 
frustrated  by  the  vigilance  of  his  keepers. 
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JJRING  these  protracted 
negotiations  and  in- 
trigues, the  greater 
portion  of  Ireland  was 
in  a  state  almost  of 
lawlessness,  and  many  parts  were  involved 
in  actual  hostilities.  The  parliamentarians 
held  their  ground  in  the  south  and  in  the 
north,  and  sir  Charles  Coote  gave  no  little 
uneasiness  to  the  catholic  party  in  Con- 
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naught.  Of  the  two  principal  commanders 
of  the  Irish,  Owen  O'Neill  followed  blindly 
the  dictates  of  the  nuncio,  while  Preston 
ranged  himself  witli  the  moderate  party. 
O'Neill's  army  was  composed  chiefly  of 
creaghts,  wild  rovers  who  were  always  ready 
to  assemble  in  times  of  turbulence,  and  who 
escaped  the  consequences  of  defeat  by  the 
ease  with  which  they  dispersed.  The  pre- 
sence of  Monroe  and  his  army  in  Ulster, 
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had  obliged  the  Irish  chieftain  to  retire  with 
his  wild  followers  to  seek  a  subsistence  in 
Leinster,  and  that  province  had  been  so 
harassed  by  their  depredations,  that  the 
supreme  council  at  Kilkenny  had  been 
obliged  to  make  an  energetic  remonstrance, 
and  even  to  threaten  the  expulsion  of 
O'Neill's  army  by  force  of  arms.  O'Neill 
had  other  causes  of  dissatisfaction  besides 
this  affront,  and,  when  the  nuncio  flattered 
him  with  the  promise  of  his  support,  and 
assured  him  that  the  subsidies  he  received 
from  abroad  should  be  devoted  to  his  sup- 
port, he  was  easily  induced  to  declare  openly 
against  the  negotiations  with  the  marquis  of 
Ormond. 

The  Ulster  men  were  now  assembled,  and 
told  that  they  were  the  nuncio's  soldiers,  and 
were  rendered  bold  by  the  assurance  that 
the  pope  had  placed  them  under  the  special 
protection  of  heaven.  By  the  end  of  May, 
Owen  O'Neill  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  well-provisioned  army  of  about  five  thou- 
sand foot  and  five  hundred  horse.  With 
these  he  marched  into  Ulster,  with  the 
intention  of  surprising  Armagh,  and  had 
advanced  as  far  as  Benburb,  when  Monroe, 
informed  of  his  movements,  hastened  with  a 
portion  of  the  Scottish  army  and  some  of 
the  forces  of  the  province,  to  meet  him. 
Monroe's  collective  forces  on  this  occasion 
are  said  to  have  amounted  to  six  thousand 
foot  and  eight  hundred  horse.  His  first 
object  was  to  prevent  the  occupation  of 
Armagh,  and,  after  a  forced  march,  he 
arrived  in  that  city  at  midnight,  when  he 
learnt  that  O'Neill  was  still  at  Benburb, 
strongly  posted  between  two  hills,  with  a 
wood  behind,  and  his  right  protected  by  the 
river  Black  water,  where  it  was  supposed  to  be 
unfordable.  The  next  morning,  which  was 
the  5th  of  June,  Monroe,  hoping  to  take 
the  Irish  by  surprise,  marched  early  and 
formed  in  battle  array  at  Glaslough,  near 
Benburb,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
Monroe  had  dispatched  orders  to  his 
brother,  who  commanded  at  Coleraine,  to 
join  him  immediately  with  the  troops  in 
garrison  there;  and  O'Neill,  informed  of 
this  circumstance,  sent  two  of  his  officers, 
Bernard  Mac  Mahon  and  Patrick  Mac  Neny, 
with  their  regiments  to  intecept  them. 
O'Neill's  cavalry  had  marched  forward  to  an 
eminence  commanding  the  Blackwater,  when 
they  were  informed  of  Monroe's  arrival  al 
Glaslough,  but  they  retired  when  the  Scot- 
tish general,  having  unexpectedly  found 
ford  at  Kinnaird,  passed  the  river  with  his 


army.  O'Neill  sent  a  detachment  under 
olonel  Richard  O'Ferral  to  occupy  a  narrow 
}ass  through  which  Monroe  was  obliged  to 
march,  but  they  also  were  dislodged  by  his 
cannon.  It  appears  to  have  been  near  mid- 
day when  the  two  armies  drew  up  in  front 
of  each  other,  with  the  sun  in  the  faces  of 
the  Irish.  O'Neill  saw  this  disadvantage, 
and  he  succeeded  in  amusing  his  enemy  with 
trivial  manosuvres  and  skirmishes,  until  the 
sun  had  changed  its  position,  and  the  de- 
:achment  he  had  sent  in  quest  of  George 
Monroe  had  returned. 

When  this  body  of  troops,  which  appear 
not  to  have  met  with  the  forces  from  Cole- 
raine or  to  have  obliged  them  to  retire,  made 
their  appearance,  Monroe  at  first  took  them 
for  the  reinforcement  commanded  by  his 
brother,  but,  on  learning  his  mistake,  he 
became  alarmed,  and  ordered  a  retreat. 
O'Neill,  observing  the  hesitation  shewn  by 
the  enemy,  ordered  his  men  immediately  to 
advance,  and  they  rushed  upon  the  Scots 
and  English  with  the  greatest  fury.  The 
latter  only  seem  to  have  performed  their 
duty,  for  the  Scots  were  seized  with  a 
panic,  and  soon  fled,  after  their  cavalry 
had  been  broken  by  O'Neill's  horse.  One 
regiment  only,  under  lord  Montgomery, 
retreated  fighting  and  in  tolerable  order. 
Lord  Blarney  fought  bravely  at  the  head  of 
the  English  regiment,  until  he  fell,  and  his 
regiment,  after  a  vigorous  defence,  were 
cut  to  pieces  before  they  would  turn  their 
backs  on  the  enemy.  General  Monroe  fled 
precipitately,  and  reached  Lisburn  with- 
out hat,  sword,  or  cloak.  Lord  Conway, 
after  having  had  two  horses  killed  under 
him,  escaped  with  difficulty  to  Newry, 
accompanied  with  captain  Burke  and  about 
forty  horsemen. 

O'Neill's  victory  at  Benburb,  the  first 
great  battle  gained  by  the  pure  Irish  against 
their  English  rulers  since  the  days  of  their 
independence,  was  decisive.  The  whole  of 
Monroe's  artillery  and  baggage,  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  arms  and  provisions,  fell 
into  their  hands,  and  his  loss  in  men  must 
have  been  very  considerable.  The  nuncio 
perhaps  exaggerates  it  when  he  states  it  at 
upwards  of  three  thousand  slain  on  the  field, 
while  the  parliamentarians  no  doubt  under- 
rated it  at  five  hundred.  O'Neill's  loss 
appears  to  have  been  very  small;  it  is 
estimated  by  the  nuncio  at  only  seventy 
killed,  and  two  hundred  wounded.  Mon- 
roe, in  his  dismay  at  this  unexpected  disas- 
ter, burnt  Dundrum,  abandoned  several 
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posts  of  strength,  and  called  all  the  northern 
province  to  arms  to  oppose  the  victorious 
course  of  the  Irish.  Had  O'Neill  continued 
to  advance,  the  consequence  might  have 
been  still  more  disastrous  to  the  parliamen- 
tarians in  the  north;  but  now  he  was  the 
servant  of  the  nuncio,  who  recalled  him 
suddenly  to  Leinster  to  support  him  in  his 
resolution  to  oppose  the  peace.  The  fame 
of  his  victory  had  already  swelled  his  ranks 
to  ten  thousand  men. 

The  victory  at  Benburb  seems  to  have 
turned  the  heads  of  the  nuncio  and  his  party, 
who  determined  at  all  risks  to  overthrow  the 
peace.  When  the  officers  sent  by  the 
supreme  council  to  proclaim  it  arrived  at 
Waterford  and  Clonmell,  they  were  pre- 
vented from  the  execution  of  their  com- 
mission. In  many  other  places  it  was  the 
occasion  of  riots  and  tumults.  The  people 
of  Limerick,  led  on  by  some  of  the  clergy, 
attacked  the  mayor  and  the  heralds  when  in 
the  act  of  reading  the  proclamation,  killed 
and  wounded  some  of  their  escort,  and  threw 
the  officers  of  the  confederates  into  prison. 
The  nuncio  rewarded  them  for  this  outrage 
with  his  thanks  and  benediction,  displaced 
the  magistrates  who  had  attended  the  procla- 
mation, and  by  his  own  authority  conferred 
the  office  of  mayor  upon  a  man  who  had  been 
a  chief  leader  in  the  tumult.  He  then  con- 
vened to  Waterford  such  of  the  principal 
clergy  of  Ireland  as  were  most  devoted  to  his 
will,  and  proclaimed  the  excommunication 
of  the  church  against  the  commissioners 
and  all  who  had  been  instrumental  in  ne- 
gotiating and  concluding  the  treaty,  placed 
all  towns  where  the  peace  had  been  admitted 
under  an  interdict;  pronounced  all  who 
adhered  to  it  guilty  of  a  violation  of  their 
oath  of  association;  and  suspended  all  the 
clergy  who  favoured  it,  and  all  confessors 
who  absolved  those  who  adhered  to  it.  The 
nuncio  then  proceeded  more  directly  against 
the  supreme  council  at  Kilkenny.  He  ex- 
communicated all  those  who  levied  or  paid 
money  assessed  by  them,  and  all  soldiers 
who  should  support  the  execution  of  their 
orders.  He  framed  a  new  oath  of  associa- 
tion, by  which  his  parti  zans  engaged  to 
adhere  to  no  peace,  but  such  as  should  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  assembled  clergy, 
who  were  chosen  from  amongst  the  most 
zealous  supporters  of  papal  supremacy.  The 
censures  of  the  church  produced  their  full 
effect  on  the  mass  of  the  Irish  population, 
which  was  ignorant  and  bigoted,  and 
caused  the  most  violent  agitation  against  the 
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peace,  which  was  represented  as  a  desertion 
of  their  religious  faith. 

Meanwhile  the  supreme  council  responded 
to  these  violent  measures  in  a  tone  of  mode- 
ration which  only  convinced  the  nuncio's 
party  of  their  weakness.  They  attempted 
to  gain  over  the  clergy  by  persuasions  and 
gentle  expostulations,  and  they  made  vain 
efforts  to  appease  the  nuncio.  The  latter, 
in  the  confidence  of  his  own  power,  became 
liaughty  and  unconciliating.  O'Neill  and 
the  victorious  army  of  the  north  was  at  his 
devotion;  and  Preston  held  aloof  with  what 
remained  of  the  Leinster  army,  part  of  which 
had  been  disbanded  for  want  of  pay,  and 
part  had  deserted  to  the  clergy. 

Thus  the  peace  which  had  so  long  been 
looked  forward  to  with  anxiety,  brought  no 
relief  to  the  country.  It  was  acknowledged 
neither  by  the  parliamentarians,  nor  by  the 
generality  of  the  Irish,  and  the  moderate 
party  among  the  latter,  to  whom  the  nuncio 
and  his  adherents  now  gave  the  name  of  Or- 
mondists,  were  almost  powerless.  The  su- 
preme council,  in  utter  helplessness,  threw 
itself  into  the  arms  of  the  lord  lieutenant,  and 
urged  him  to  repair  to  Kilkenny,  to  give 
them  his  support  against  the  nuncio's  vio- 
lence, and  to  concert  measures  for  arresting 
the  progress  of  lord  Inchiquin,  who  was 
becoming  every  day  more  formidable  in  the 
south.  Ormond  was  weaker  even  than  the 
moderate  party  among  the  confederates,  for 
he  now  had  no  hope  of  assistance  from  Eng- 
land; he  was  not  therefore  unwilling  to  join 
with  the  supreme  council,  and  thought  that 
his  presence  might  assist  in  reconciling  the 
nuncio  to  the  peace.  Accordingly,  Ormond 
took  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  foot  and  five 
hundred  horse,  and,  accompanied  with  the 
marquis  of  Clanrickard  and  lord  Digby,  he 
marched  to  Kilkenny,  where  he  was  received 
by  the  whole  population  with  every  mark  of 
joy  and  satisfaction. 

The  supreme  council  continued  anxious 
to  conciliate  the  nuncio.  Early  in  August 
they  had  sent  their  agents  to  him  at  Water- 
ford,  where  he  now  held  his  court,  and  was 
surrounded  by  the  Irish  clergy,  with  a  paper 
setting  forth  their  reasons  for  concluding 
the  peace,  in  which  they  acknowledged  all 
that  had  been  done  by  the  earl  of  Glamor- 
gan. They  represented  that  although  in 
the  articles  agreed  to  with  the  marquis  of 
Ormond  there  were  few  things  satisfactory 
with  regard  to  religion,  yet  that  they  con- 
tained a  reference  to  the  king's  further 
and  that  this  clause  might 


concessions; 
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justly  be  understood  to  imply  the  articles 
concluded  with  the  earl  of  Glamorgan,  since 
the  earl  had  a  commission  from  his  majesty, 
"  the  original  of  which,  signed  by  the  king's 
own  hand,  was  deposited  by  the  earl  with 
the  confederate  catholics."  They  added, 
"that  the  king  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots, 
there  was  no  possibility  of  obtaining  further 
concessions  from  him  at  present,  but  that, 
as  he  had  no  prospect  of  being  restored  to 
power,  except  by  the  catholics,  if  they  now 
joined  together  in  his  service,  they  might 
hope  for  every  concession  they  desired  on 
his  release."  The  clergy,  however,  were  in- 
accessible to  all  arguments,  and  they  went 
on  thundering  forth  their  excommunications 
and  interdicts  against  all  who  favoured  the 
treaty.  Lord  Glamorgan  went  hand  and 
hand  with  the  nuncio.  He  again  expressed 
his  determination  to  proceed  to  the  conti- 
nent; "and  then,"  he  says,  "I  will  likewise 
go  to  Rome,  and  inform  his  holiness  con- 
cerning the  state  of  this  kingdom,  and  the 
virtue  and  merit  of  the  most  illustrious 
nuncio,  that  the  highest  honour  might  be 
conferred  upon  him,  and  those  emoluments 
obtained,  which  may  conduce  to  the  service 
of  this  kingdom  and  England."  In  the 
paper  in  which  he  made  this  declaration, 
Glamorgan  recommended  to  the  clergy  the 
publication  of  his  treaty,  to  show  that  they 
had  not,  like  the  supreme  council,  neglected 
the  interests  of  their  religion ;  he  suggested  a 
project  for  gaining  possession  secretly  of  the 
principal  fortified  places,  and  offered  to 
conduct  in  person  a  design  for  seizing  the 
rock  of  Cashel,  which  was  considered  one  of 
the  most  important  of  their  strongholds. 
This  lord  was  now  so  high  in  the  nuncio's  fa- 
vour that  he  created  him  general  of  Munster; 
and  his  recommendations  on  this  occasion 
seem  to  have  had  great  weight,  as  upon  the 
24th  of  August  the  nuncio  and  clergy  sent  a 
declaration  to  the  supreme  council,  founded 
chiefly  upon  Glamorgan's  paper,  and  in 
which,  among  other  things,  they  demanded, 
"  that  the  earl  of  Glamorgan's  articles, 
grounded  upon  the  king's  authority,  be 
printed,  and  made  as  firm  and  obliging  as 
the  present  peace.  That  the  confederates 
do  oblige  themselves  by  union,  oath,  and 
otherwise,  to  insist  upon  the  same  articles, 
and  them  to  maintain  till  confirmed  (with 
the  present  peace)  next  parliament."  "  And 
whereas,"  they  said,  "  it  appears  by  his 
majesty's  letters  taken  at  Naseby,  that  Or- 
mond  had  power  to  repeal  the  penal  laws, 
and  suspend  Poynings'  Act,  the  confederates 


expect  the  benefit  thereof  to  be  added  to 
the  articles  of  peace;  and  that  those  letters 
be  made  public."  The  clergy  further  de- 
manded, "that  the  generals  of  Ulster  and 
Leinster  (O'Neill  and  Preston)  be  made 
general  of  the  horse  and  major-general  of 
the  field;  and  all  other  catholic  officers  con- 
tinued, if  not  advanced." 

The  object  of  this  last  demand  was  of 
course  to  strengthen  the  nuncio's  party  in 
the  army;  and  he  seems  now  to  have  been 
anxious  for  the  calling  a  parliament,  which, 
chosen  with  the  spirit  then  spread  abroad 
by  the  clergy,  must  have  been  entirely 
devoted  to  him.  The  supreme  council  de- 
ferred their  answer  to  these  demands  until 
after  the  arrival  of  the  marquis  of  Ormond 
at  Kilkenny,  and  then,  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, they  dispatched  a  paper  to  the 
nuncio,  in  which  they  agreed  partly  to  some 
of  his  demands,  and  showed  that  the  others 
would  result  eventually  from  their  own 
measures.  To  the  more  important  articles 
of  the  declaration  of  the  clergy,  the  council 
replied,  "that  they  will  print  and  publish 
Glamorgan's  articles,  and  insist  on  them  as 
being  obligatory  on  the  king,  and  get  them 
confirmed  the  next  parliament;  and  no  in- 
terruption shall  be  given  them  in  the  mean 
time.  That  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws 
was  purposely  omitted  in  the  peace,  as  being 
less  than  Glamorgan's  concessions,  and 
therefore  might  derogate  from  them;  and 
the  suspension  of  Poynings'  Act  was  by 
unanimous  consent  omitted  for  saving  of 
time." 

During  the  whole  of  this  time  the  king 
was  in  communication,  direct  or  indirect, 
with  the  earl  of  Glamorgan,  and  was  actu- 
ally giving  the  support  of  his  name  to  the 
violent  party  against  his  own  chief  governor. 
But  it  was  more  particularly  from  the  queen 
in  France  that  the  nuncio  received  encou- 
ragement to  reckon  upon  the  king's  support. 
At  the  end  of  August,  the  dean  of  Fermo 
was  sent  by  the  Irish  clergy  to  Rome,  to 
acquaint  the  pope  with  the  condition  of 
their  affairs,  and  in  his  way  through  France 
he  met  with  the  queen's  confidential  agent 
sir  Dudley  Wyatt,  who  was  then  anxious  to 
proceed  to  Ireland  with  the  queen's  private 
directions  for  the  nuncio.  He  appears  to 
have  been  hindered  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
passage,  the  sea  being  now  more  than  ever 
in  possession  of  the  fleet  of  the  parliament, 
which  rendered  precarious  the  communica- 
tions of  the  Irish  catholics  with  their  friends 
abroad.  The  dean  of  Fermo,  to  whom 
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Wyatt  had  communicated  the  queen's  wishes 
immediately  wrote  to  the  nuncio,  and  in- 
formed him  that  the  offers  the  queen  on 
the  part  of  the  clergy  was  willing  to  make 
in  order  to  bind  him  to  her  interests  were, 
"  that  all  the  forts  and  places  of  any  con- 
sequence should  be  put  absolutely  into  the 
hands  of  the  Irish  catholics,  and  that  with- 
out any  dependence  on  the  lord  lieutenant 
so  long  as  the  marquis  of  Ormond  should 
hold  that  post;  that  out  of  respect  to  the 
king,  his  lord  lieutenant  be  general  of  the 
armies,  but  that  only  in  name,  so  that  in 
fact  the  catholic  generals  should  have  an 
absolute  command  each  over  their  own  army; 
that  religion  and  the  church  should  con- 
tinue in  the  same  state  in  which  they  were 
in  the  territories  and  cities  possessed  by  the 
catholics,  with  a  free  exercise  of  the  catholic 
religion,  until  a  free  parliament  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland  should  be  called,  in  which 
the  method  and  form  to  be  observed  in  that 
respect  should  be  established;  and  that  this 
parliament  should  meet  in  November  or 
December." 

While  giving  this  information  to  the 
nuncio,  the  dean  advised  him  not  to  be  too 
ready  to  accept  the  first  proposals,  since, 
said  he,  better  terms  are  always  obtained 
after  some  little  resistance ;  and  in  conclud- 
ing his  letter  he  remarked,  that  the  marquis 
of  Ormond  was  to  be  continued  in  the  go- 
vernment merely  to  save  the  king's  honour, 
upon  the  pretence  of  his  having  always  acted 
with  fidelity,  and  of  having  lost  in  a  manner 
all  his  fortune;  but  if  this  were  strongly 
opposed,  and  a  catholic  lord  lieutenant  in- 
sisted upon,  the  dean  expressed  his  opinion 
that  that  point  also  might  be  gained,  as  he 
doubted  not  that  this  article  was  settled  in 
the  treaty  to  be  concluded  at  Rome. 

In  spite  of  all  these  concessions  and  humi- 
liations, the  nuncio's  memoirs  show  suffi- 
ciently how  little  the  court  at  Rome  cared 
for  the  personal  interests  of  the  king  of 
England.  In  several  instances  the  nuncio 
had  given  offence  to  his  employers,  by  speak- 
ing even  with  a  little  indulgence  of  a  here- 
tical prince.  On  one  occasion,  in  a  speech  to 
the  council  at  Kilkenny  some  time  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace,  he  had  recommended 
fidelity  first  to  God  and  religion,  and  after 
that  to  the  king.  A  copy  of  this  speech 
had  been  given  to  the  supreme  council,  and 
another  was  sent  to  Rome.  Cardinal  Pam- 
filio,  the  pope's  minister  of  state,  imme- 
diately conveyed  to  the  nuncio  the  severe 
reprimand  of  the  holy  pontiff.  "The  holy 
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see,"  he  said,  "never  would  by  any  positive 
act  approve  the  civil  allegiance  which 
catholic  subjects  pay  to  a  heretical  prince; 
and  the  displeasure  of  the  court  of  Rome 
was  greater  as  he  had  deposited  a  copy  of 
this  speech  with  the  council,  which,  if  pub- 
lished, would  furnish  heretics  with  argu- 
ments against  the  papal  authority  over 
heretical  princes,  when  the  pope's  own 
ministers  should  exhort  catholics  to  be 
faithful  to  such  a  king."  The  nuncio,  on 
some  pretence,  obtained  the  copy  of  his 
speech  from  the  secretary  of  the  supreme 
council,  and  returned  another  copy,  in  which 
the  obnoxious  passage  was  omitted  In  his 
warmth  against  the  peace,  the  nuncio  again, 
apparently  through  inadvertence,  fell  into 
the  same  offence.  He  signed  the  protestation 
of  the  clergy  against  Onnond's  peace,  which 
contained  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish  catholics  of  their  attachment  to  reli- 
gion and  to  the  king.  A  copy  having  been 
sent  to  Rome,  Pamfilio  was  again  directed 
to  express  to  him  the  pope's  displeasure,  and 
he  failed  not  to  remind  him,  "that  it  had 
been  the  uninterrupted  practice  of  the  see 
of  Rome,  never  to  allow  her  ministers  to 
make  or  consent  to  public  edicts  for  the 
defence  of  the  crown  and  person  of  a 
heretical  prince."  On  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, the  papal  minister  added:  "But  as  the 
pope  knows  very  well  how  difficult  it  is 
in  such  assemblies  to  separate  the  rights  of 
religion  from  those  which  relate  to  the  obe- 
dience professed  by  catholics  to  the  king, 
he  will  therefore  be  satisfied  if  his  minister 
doth  not  show,  by  any  public  act,  that  he 
either  knew  or  consented  to  such  public  pro- 
testations of  that  allegiance,  which,  for  poli- 
tical considerations,  the  catholics  were  either 
forced  or  willing  to  make." 

Never  had  Ireland  presented  so  miserable 
a  scene  of  inextricable  confusion  as  at  this 
moment.  At  least  four  independent  govern- 
ments had  established  a  footing  on  its  soil, 
and  were  contending  for  the  sovereignty 
over  the  whole.  The  parliamentarians  were 
strong  in  the  north  and  south;  the  earl 
of  Ormond  ruled  at  Dublin,  the  supreme 
council  at  Kilkenny,  and  the  papal  nuncio 
at  Waterford.  Such  was  the  state  of  things, 
when  the  lord  lieutenant  arrived  at  Kil- 
kenny, on  the  31st  of  August,  1616. 
O'Neill  and  Preston  had  both  been  invited 
to  attend  upon  Ormond,  and  his  agents  were 
employed  to  gain  them  over  to  his  party  ; 
and  no  sooner  had  he  reached  Kilkenny, 
than  new  steps  were  taken  to  conciliate  the 
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nuncio.  But  all  was  in  vain  :  O'Neill  abso- 
lutely refused  obedience  ;  Preston  pleaded 
illness  as  an  excuse  for  absence;  and  the 
nuncio  continued  inexorable.  The  earl  of 
Castlohaven  was  sent  to  Waterford  to  use 
persuasions  with  the  Litter,  hut  he  only 
returned  disgusted  with  his  violence. 

Ormond  still  determined  to  make  a  shew  of 
resolution,  and  he  collected  the  small  forces 
he  could,  and  marched  into  Munster.  When 
he  arrived  at  Carrick-cn-Suir,  a  castle  of  his 
own,  he  found  one  of  his  own  kinsmen  in 
arms,  with  a  company  of  three  or  four  hun- 
dred horse,  to  oppose  or  watch  his  progress; 
and  when  he  approached  Cashel,  the  magis- 
trates begged  him  not  to  enter  that  city,  as 
the  nuncio  had  denounced  the  utmost  ven- 
geance against  the  citizens  if  they  admitted 
him ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  informed 
that  O'Neill  was  marching  with  his  army  to 
intercept  him  on  his  return.  Dispatches 
also  arrived  from  the  privy  council  at  Dub- 
lin, informing  him  of  O'Neill's  movements, 
and  of  the  alarm  in  the  capital. 

The  lord  lieutenant  now  determined  to 
make  the  best  of  his  way  back  to  Dublin. 
He  did  not  return  to  Kilkenny,  but,  as  he 
passed  near  that  town,  he  sent  lord  Castle- 
haven  and  sir  George  Hamilton  to  inform 
the  magistrates  of  the  reasons  of  his  sudden 
retreat,  and  to  state  that,  if  it  was  their 
wish,  he  would  go  to  them  with  the  force  he 
had,  and  garrison  Kilkenny  against  the 
nuncio.  Lord  Castlehaven,  one  of  the  en- 
voys, informs  us  that  the  magistrates  of 
Kilkenny  "  received  the  message  with  all 
kindness  and  duty,  and  answered,  that  if  he 
pleased  to  come  to  them,  they  would  serve 
him  with  their  lives;  though  they  did  be- 
lieve it  would  be  the  loss  of  him  and  them 
together."  In  fact,  no  sooner  had  the  nun- 
cio received  intelligence  that  Ormond  had 
quitted  Dublin  on  his  progress  to  Kilkenny, 
than  he  urged  O'Neill  immediately  to  lay 
siege  to  Dublin,  or  to  inarch  towards  Kil- 
kenny, in  order  to  intercept  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant on  his  return  ;  and  not  only  did  the 
northern  chieftain  embrace  the  latter  pro- 
posal, but  Preston  also  yielded  to  the  nun- 
cio's persuasions,  and  engaged  in  the  same 
design.  Ormond  received  certain  informa- 
tion that  both  generals  were  on  their  march 
to  cut  off  his  retreat,  and  by  forced  marches 
he  succeeded  in  gaining  Leighlin  Bridge, 
where  he  had  established  a  small  garrison  to 
secure  the  passage  of  the  Barrow,  and 
thence  proceeded  in  the  same  haste  to  Dub- 
lin, "  when  coming  near,"  says  lord  Castle- 
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haven,  "  I  think  the  whole  people  of  the 
city  came  forth  to  meet  his  excellency,  with 
as  much  joy  as  ever  man  was  received, 
having  for  several  days  judged  him  and  his 
party  lost."  Lord  Castlehaven,  who  now 
deserted  the  confederates,  was  chosen  on 
this  occasion  to  carry  the  sword  before  the 
lord  lieutenant  on  his  entry  into  the  capital. 

The  triumph  of  the  nuncio  was  now  com- 
plete. O'Neill's  army  marched  to  Kilkenny, 
as  the  lord  lieutenant  left  it,  and  Preston 
was  at  hand  to  second  him.  Ormond  en- 
tered Dublin  on  the  13th  of  September,  and, 
in  consequence  of  an  invitation  to  return 
to  Kilkenny,  the  nuncio  made  his  public 
entry  into  that  town  on  the  18th,  with 
great  pomp  and  ceremony.  He  shewed 
no  inclination  to  forego  any  [of  the  advan- 
tages of  his  position.  The  same  day  on 
which  the  nuncio  entered  Kilkenny,  the 
peace  was  solemnly  repealed.  It  was  fur- 
ther resolved  to  proceed  against  all  who  had 
promoted  the  treaty  with  Ormond,  as  guilty 
of  treason  against  God  and  the  king  ;  the 
one,  in  not  making  sufficient  provision  for 
their  religion  and  church,  and  the  other, 
because  it  was  pretended  that  the  articles  of 
the  peace  did  not  preserve  a  due  obedience 
to  the  king.  On  the  21st  of  September  the 
city  gates  were  closed,  and  the  secretary  of 
the  supreme  council  (Mr.  Belling),  and 
four  others,  were  summoned  before  the 
council  of  war,  and  next  day  they  were  com- 
mitted to  close  custody  in  the  castle  of  Kil- 
kenny. On  the  24th,  four  more  members 
of  the  council  were  thrown  into  prison;  and 
lord  Muskerry,  who  had  returned  the  even- 
ing before  from  Waterford,  was  confined  to 
his  house.  By  a  solemn  decree,  signed  in 
his  own  name,  the  nuncio  appointed  a  new 
council  for  the  government  of  the  kingdom. 
It  consisted  of  the  nuncio,  who,  as  president 
of  the  council  exercised  sovereign  authority 
in  all  the  affairs  of  government,  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cashel  and  the  bishops  of  Clon- 
fert,  Clogher,  and  Femes,  and  of  eight  lay- 
men, the  chief  of  whom  was  the  earl  of 
Glamorgan.  This  nobleman  was  now  the 
nuncio's  especial  favourite,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed general  of  Munster,  in  place  of 
lord  Muskerry,  who  was  deprived  of  his 
command. 

Glamorgan  and  the  nuncio  now  rushed 
anxiously  into  an  idle  plot  for  bringing  the 
king  over  to  Ireland ;  but  he  was  too 
well  guarded  to  give  any  chance  of  escape. 
We  are  assured  that  they  did  communicate 
with  the  king  on  this  subject,  and  a  copy  of 
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the  proposals  which  Glamorgan  made  to  him 
is  preserved  in  the  nuncio's  memoirs.  The 
latter  became  now  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
earl's  devotion,  and  his  own  expectations 
rose  so  high,  that  he  declared  his  intention 
of  appointing  Glamorgan  to  the  high  office 
of  lord  lieutenant,  as  soon  as  he  should  have 
expelled  Ormond  from  Dublin,  and  he  even 
spoke  of  the  king's  authority  for  that  ap- 
pointment. The  letter  in  which  the  nuncio 
announces  this  intention  to  cardinal  Pam- 
filio,  dated  on  the  21st  of  September,  1(>1(>, 
is  so  characteristic,  and  marks  so  singularly 
the  pride  and  ambition  of  the  papal  repre- 
sentative, that  it  deserves  to  be  given  in  his 
own  words.  "  Among  other  patents  and 
commissions,"  he  says,  "  signed  by  the  king, 
and  brought  by  the  earl  of  Glamorgan  from 
England,  there  is  one  appointing  him  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  upon  the  expiration 
of  the  marquis  of  Ormond's  term  of  holding 
that  post,  or  in  case  the  marquis  should  by 
any  fault  deserve  to  be  removed  from  it. 
For  this  reason  I  was  of  opinion  that  the 
earl,  who  had  designed  to  go  to  Rome,  should 
stay  for  the  present  in  this  kingdom,  ima- 
gining that  a  way  might  perhaps  be  opened 
for  accomplishing  this  affair.  And  in  fact 
the  way  seems  open  for  us,  since  the  mar- 
quis of  Ormond  is  now  publicly  negotiating 
with  the  parliamentarians,  and  consequently 
making  a  treaty  with  the  king's  enemies, 
upon  which  occasion,  the  earl  being  desirous 
of  advancing  himself  to  the  marquis's  post, 
has  begun  to  solicit  the  consent  of  the  king- 
dom, and  believes  that  lie  has  the  interest  of 
the  two  generals,  and  almost  all  the  con- 
gregation of  the  clergy  and  the  new  council. 
I  have  thought  it  the  more  proper  to  pro- 
mote this  affair,  since,  when  Dublin  shall  be 
taken,  it  will  be  immediately  necessary  for 
the  kingdom  to  provide  a  lord  lieutenant. 
And  it  is  a  point  of  no  small  importance  in 
the  present  situation  of  affairs,  to  begin  with 
appointing  to  that  post  a  catholic  so  highly 
beloved  by  this  kingdom  and  by  the  king 
himself.  Besides,  it  is  to  be  considered, 
that  the  king's  inclination  and  pleasure  con- 
cur with  this  design  ;  for  though  his  majesty 
has  appointed  the  earl  by  his  lesser  seal  only, 
yet  that  is  sufficient  for  the  Irish,  since  they 
have  just  reason  to  consider  that  appoint- 
ment as  legal  and  valid.  Add  to  this,  that 
as  the  confederates  of  Ireland  have  it  in 
their  view  to  transport  the  holy  faith  into 
England  by  their  arms,  no  person  appears 
to  be  more  fit  for  the  execution  of  such  a 
purpose  than  the  earl,  in  whom  two  charac- 
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ters  are  united,  that  of  a  faithful  servant  to 
the  king,  and  that  of  a  perfect  catholic  ;  and 
who,  the  winter  before,  was  ready  to  carry 
over  to  the  king  from  that  country  ten  thou- 
sand men  for  the  same  purposes.  Some, 
and  those  but  few,  oppose  this  design,  upon 
this  single  consideration,  that  the  earl  being 
both  an  Englishman  and  of  a  very  mild 
temper,  will  not  be  favourable  enough  to 
Ireland,  nor  exert  the  firmness  necessary  in 
this  case.  But  I  believe  no  better  choice 
can  now  possibly  be  made,  and  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  catholic  lord  lieutenant  who 
is  in  so  many  respects  attached  to  the  apos- 
tolical see,  and  bound  to  it  by  oath  and 
promises  which  the  earl  has  a  hundred  times 
repeated  to  me,  is  sufficient  to  weigh  down 
every  other  doubt." 

Flattered  by  the  hope  thus  held  out  to 
him,  Glamorgan  now  gave  himself  up,  body 
and  soul,  to  the  violent  party,  and,  within  a 
week  after  the  above  letter  was  written,  he 
took  in  writing  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the 
nuncio,  which  deserves  also  to  be  given 
entire.  "  I,  Edward,  earl  of  Glamorgan, 
&c.,"  this  document  says,  "  faithfully  pro- 
mise and  swear,  that  I  will  do  nothing  of 
moment  without  the  consent  and  approba- 
tion of  the  most  illustrious  nuncio  ;  and  if 
I  shall  happen  to  do  anything  imprudently 
which  shall  not  be  approved  by  him,  I  will 
correct  my  error  upon  the  first  intimation 
of  his  pleasure,  and  obey  his  commands.  If 
it  should  be  more  conducive  to  the  praise 
and  glory  of  God,  the  splendour  of  the 
catholic  church,  and  the  happiness  of  this 
kingdom,  that  the  post  of  lord  lieutenant  be 
conferred  upon  another  person  rather  than 
myself,  I  swear  that  I  will  readily  and  with- 
out reluctance  resign  it,  at  the  command  of 
the  most  illustrious  nuncio.  And  in  all 
things  I  vow  a  perfect,  voluntary,  and  reli- 
gious obedience  to  his  holiness,  saving  my 
secular  obligations  towards  my  most  serene 
king.  And  if  I  fail  in  any  part  of  the  oath 
taken  by  me,  I  consent,  that  the  said  oath 
be  published,  and  myself  exposed  ;  otherwise 
the  said  oath  shall  be  communicated  only  to 
the  bishop  of  Ferns,  chancellor  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  to  father  Robert  Nugent, 
superior  of  the  Jesuits  in  Ireland.  In  con- 
firmation of  this  oath,  voluntarily  taken  by 
me,  I  have  written  all  this  with  my  own 
hand,  subscribed  my  name,  and  affixed  my 
seal." 

While  thus  engaging  in  measures  of  the 
utmost  hostility  against  the  marquis  of 
Ormond,  Glamorgan  still  attempted  to  keep 
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up  a  friendly  correspondence,  and  pro- 
fessed to  be  anxious  to  join  with  him  in 
serving  the  king.  But  the  lord  lieutenant 
treated  him  with  coldness  and  distance,  and 
lord  Digby,  who  was  still  in  Ireland,  ex- 
pressed himself  with  respect  to  the  earl  in 
terms  of  the  hitterest  contempt.  "  There  is 
nothing  more  certain,"  said  Dighy  in  a  letter 
to  the  lord  lieutenant  on  the  18th  of  Octo- 
ber, "  than  that  the  lord  Glamorgan  is  a 
principal  author  and  fomenter  of  all  this 
mischief  of  the  clergy,  and  that  he  hath 
forged  new  powers  from  his  majesty  to  take 
upon  him  the  command,  at  least  of  Munster, 
if  not  of  Ireland.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
king  be  advertised  of  it,  and  that  his 
majesty  no  longer  dally  with  the  fool,  but 
that  he  send  him  some  fulminating  letter, 
not  conveyed  unto  him  by  either  of  us,  com- 
manding him  upon  his  allegiance  forthwith 
to  quit  this  kingdom."  In  Ormond's  an- 
swer to  this  letter,  dated  on  the  22nd  of 
October,  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  earl  of 
Glamorgan,  and  we  are  led  to  surmise  that 
the  lord  lieutenant  at  least  suspected  his 
secret  communications  with  the  king  ;  "  nor 
do  we  find,"  to  use  the  words  of  an  his- 
torian of  these  events,  "  that  his  lordship 
ever  after  remonstrated  against  him  to  the 
king,  or  that  his  majesty  sent  any  fulminating 
letter  to  the  earl,  or  in  any  other  way  com- 
plained of  his  conduct ;  which  neither  the 
Scots  nor  English  protestants,  in  whose  cus- 
tody his  majesty  was,  would  have  denied  him 
the  liberty  of  doing." 

The  congregation,  as  the  clerical  assembly, 
which  had  now  seized  upon  the  government 
at  Kilkenny  termed  itself,  determined  at  once 
to  drive  the  marquis  of  Ormond  out  of  Dub- 
lin, and  they  gave  orders  to  their  two  prin- 
cipal generals  to  employ  their  whole  forces 
upon  this  service.  The  alarm  in  Dublin  was 
great,  for  the  citizens  looked  upon  the  old 
Irish  of  Ulster,  who  were  now  chiefly  to  be 
employed  against  them,  witli  particular  hor- 
ror, as  the  original  perpetrators  of  the  worst 
massacres  which  characterised  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rebellion.  They  proceeded  with 
the  utmost  vigour  to  repair  their  walls,  and 
to  animate  them  the  more  in  this  pressing 
emergency,  the  marchioness  of  Ormond,  and 
other  women  of  quality,  appeared  at  their 
head,  carrying  baskets  of  earth  to  the  forti- 
fications. All  the  provisions  that  could  be 
removed  were  brought  in  from  the  country 
around,  which,  to  a  distance  of  eight  miles  from 
the  walls  was  laid  waste,  that  it  might  fur- 
nish no  support  or  lodgement  for  the  enemy. 


In  the  midst  of  all  these  preparations,  and 
in  spite  of  the  zeal  displayed  by  the  citizens, 
the  marquis  of  Ormond  felt  the  hopelessness 
of  his  situation,  in  case  the  enemy  acted 
with  unity  and  vigour.  He  had  no  means 
to  support  his  army  closed  up  in  Dublin, 
however  diminished  in  numbers,  and  he 
(I:  red  not  increase  the  scarcity  of  provisions 
by  calling  in  the  out-garrisons.  He  had  no 
hopes  of  any  supplies,  and  the  small  revenue 
furnished  by  the  excise  would  be  cut  off' 
the  moment  the  siege  commenced  ;  while  the 
money  which  he  could  raise  by  mortgage 
on  his  estates,  amounting  to  twenty-three 
thousand  pounds,  had  already  been  expended 
on  the  public  service.  Two  thousand  pounds, 
which  he  had  recently  raised  among  his  ten- 
ants at  Kilkenny,  only  served  to  purchase 
subsistence  for  a  few  days.  In  his  distress, 
the  lord  lieutenant  saw  only  one  alternative; 
he  must  submit  either  to  the  pope's  nuncio, 
or  to  the  English  parliament.  He  felt  that 
by  delivering  Dublin  to  the  nuncio,  he  sepa- 
rated Ireland  entirely  from  England,  and 
gave  it  to  a  foreign  power  which  might 
perhaps  never  restore  it  to  the  English 
crown,  and  he  resolved  therefore  to  treat 
with  the  parliament.  To  them,  therefore, 
he  addressed  himself.  He  demanded  an  im- 
mediate reinforcement  of  three  thousand 
foot  and  five  hundred  horse,  three  months' 
pay  for  his  army  thus  increased,  security  for 
the  persons  and  estates  of  his  adherents,  of 
those  who  had  for  some  time  after  the  rebel- 
lion been  obliged  to  continue  in  the  Irish 
quarters,  of  all  unoffending  catholics,  and  of 
such  of  the  rebels  as  with  consent  of  parlia- 
ment should  receive  pardons  ;  and  on  these 
conditions  he  engaged  to  carry  on  the  war 
as  parliament  should  enable  and  direct  him. 
His  agents  were  further  authorised  to  inti- 
mate that,  rather  than  obstruct  the  imme- 
diate relief  of  Dublin,  the  lord  lieutenant 
and  council  were  ready,  with  the  king's 
permission,  to  resign  their  patents,  stipula- 
ting only  for  security  for  their  persons  and 
estates,  and  indemnity  from  their  public 
engagements.  This  latter  overture  only  was 
accepted,  and  commissioners  were  named  to 
treat  with  Ormond  for  the  surrender  of  his 
government  and  garrisons;  while  two  thou- 
sand foot  and  three  hundred  horse  were 
ordered  for  the  immediate  relief  of  the  city. 

In  the  mean  time  the  nuncio's  army  ap- 
proached Dublin,  and  had  already  established 
itself  within  a  few  miles  of  the  walls.  Owen 
O'Neill  established  his  head  quarters  at  New- 
castle, a  small  town  about  ten  miles  from 
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Dublin,  and  Preston  at  Leixlip,  and  the  nuncio 
himself,  who  attended  with  his  clerical  council 
to  order  in  person  and  direct  the  operations 
of  the  siege,  remained  at  Seginstown.  His 
chief  reliance  was  in  O'Neill,  who  was  his 
favourite  general,  and  he  indiscreetly  shewed 
his  distrust  of  Preston  by  exacting  of  him 
an  oath  that  he  would  proceed  faithfully  and 
vigorously  in  the  siege  of  Dublin.  Thus 
were  jealousies  fomented  between  Preston 
and  O'Neill,  which  retarded  the  progress  of 
the  army,  and  were  soon  increased  by  other 
circumstances.  The  wild  and  barbarous 
followers  of  O'Neill  plundered  and  ravaged 
the  country  through  which  they  passed,  in  a 
pitiless  manner,  and  the  catholics  of  Lein- 
ster  carried  their  complaints  to  Preston  and 
his  army,  as  their  natural  protectors.  Pres- 
ton expostulated  and  threatened,  and  the 
nuncio's  two  generals  were  ready  to  draw 
the  sword  against  each  other. 

Lord  Digby  was  on  the  point  of  leaving 
Ireland  for  France,  when  he  learnt  the 
secret  discontents  of  Preston,  and  the  hope 
of  detaching  him  from  the  party  with  which 
he  was  now  leagued,  determined  him  to  re- 
main. Preston,  who  began  by  demanding 
security  for  religion,  entered  upon  a  private 
treaty,  and  expressed  his  willingness,  on 
certain  conditions,  to  unite  with  Ormond. 
Digby  and  the  marquis  of  Clanrickard,  who 
were  anxious  to  prevent  Ormond's  surrender 
to  the  parliament,  encouraged  Preston  to 
hope  for  all  the  terms  he  expected,  though 
Ormond,  who  disliked  and  distrusted  the 
Leinster  general,  and  who  was  in  treaty 
with  the  parliament,  refused  to  take  per- 
sonally any  part  in  it.  Digby  was  at  the 
same  time  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  sur- 
prise the  nuncio,  and  in  the  same  letter  of 
the  18th  of  October  in  which  he  expressed 
himself  in  such  bitter  terms  against  the  earl 
of  Glamorgan,  he  unfolded  to  him  his  plan, 
informing  him  that  the  next  day  the  nuncio 
was  to  be  at  Grange-Mellan,  where  it  would 
be  easy  to  surprise  him,  and  Ormond  sent  him 
the  necessary  orders,  but  the  attempt  was 
either  not  made  or  was  not  attended  with 
success. 

After  Digby  and  Clanrickard  had  given 
Preston  some  assurances  of  security  of  reli- 
gion on  the  part  of  the  queen  and  prince, 
he  gave  in  his  propositions  to  be  laid  before 
the  lord  lieutenant.  He  demanded  that  the 
exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
should  be  as  free  and  public  in  all  the 
English  garrisons  as  in  Paris  or  Brussels, 
and  that  Dublin,  Drogheda,  Trim,  Newry. 
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Carlingford,  and  other  places  in  the  English 
quarters,  should  be  garrisoned  by  catholics. 
Ormond  unhesitatingly  refused  these  extra- 
vagant demands.  He  pressed  the  agents  of 
the  parliament,  who  were  in  Ulster,  for  as- 
sistance, which  they  refused,  except  on  con- 
dition of  the  delivery  of  Drogheda  into 
their  hands.  The  Scots  of  that  province, 
who  seemed  more  inclined  to  give  him  their 
aid,  were  too  much  weakened  and  discou- 
raged by  the  defeat  at  Benburb,  and  the 
subsequent  departure  of  a  part  of  their 
forces  for  Scotland;  and  even  when  Ormond 
desired  to  transport  his  wife  and  children 
from  the  scene  of  danger  to  the  Isle  of 
Man,  he  was  refused  the  use  of  a  ship,  un- 
less he  agreed  to  send  them  to  some  place 
under  the  dominion  of  the  parliament.  His 
only  hopes  of  resistance  to  the  Irish  lay 
in  the  inclemency  of  the  season  now  ap- 
proaching, and  in  the  difficulty  which  the 
besiegers  would  find  in  procuring  provisions. 
But  the  personal  jealousies  of  the  two 
generals  again  came  to  his  aid.  From  the 
moment  of  their  arrival  before  Dublin,  each 
opposed  pertinaciously  every  plan  proposed 
by  the  other,  and  the  violent  and  impatient 
temper  of  Preston  found  so  many  occasions 
for  breaking  out,  that  the  nuncio  was  not 
without  difficulty  restrained  from  commit- 
ting him  to  prison.  The  animosities  be- 
tween the  leaders  soon  communicated  them- 
selves to  their  officers  and  men  ;  and  while 
the  Leinster  troops  reproached  the  north- 
erns with  their  barbarity,  the  latter  sneered 
at  the  southerns  under  the  appellation  of 
Englishmen.  The  two  armies  seemed  on  the 
point  of  fighting  with  each  other,  instead  of 
uniting  to  push  the  siege  of  Dublin.  Lord 
Digby  seized  this  occasion  to  make  another 
attempt  to  detach  Preston  from  the  confe- 
deracy, or  to  prevail  upon  the  nuncio  to 
resort  to  more  moderate  councils.  The 
marquis  of  Clanrickard  proceeded  to  the 
camp  of  the  confederates,  was  received  with 
distinction,  and  commenced  a  treaty  with  the 
nuncio  and  his  council.  He  went  so  far  as 
to  answer  for  the  repeal  of  all  laws  against 
the  catholics;  he  undertook  that  they  should 
retain  possession  of  the  churches  until  the 
king's  pleasure  should  be  signified  upon  the 
full  settlement  of  the  nation ;  that  these 
articles  should  be  immediately  confirmed  by 
the  queen  and  the  prince ;  and  that  the 
crown  of  France  should  be  the  guarantee 
for  the  final  performance.  But  although 
the  more  moderate  part  of  the  confederates, 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  Ormond's  sur- 
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render  to  the  peirliament,  warmly  advocated 
the  acceptance  of  their  terms,  the  nuncio 
still  remained  inaccessible  to  the  sober  dic- 
tates of  reason,  and  insisted  upon  still  more 
extravagant  concessions.  In  the  midst  of 
their  debates  on  this  subject,  intelligence 
was  suddenly  brought  in  that  the  forces  of 


the  English  parliament  were  landed  in  Dub 
lin,  and  they  started  from  the  council. 
O'Neill  broke  up  his  camp,  and  marched 
away  the  same  night;  and  the  council 
hastened  to  Kilkenny,  whither  they  were 
speedily  followed  by  the  nuncio. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

DELIVERY  OP   DUBLIN    TO    THE    PARLIAMENTARIANS  J  THE    EARL    OF   ORMOND   LEAVES 
IRELAND  i    DISSENSIONS  AMONG  THE  IRISH  ;   BATTLES  OF  DUNCAN  HILL  AND 
KNOCKNONESS  ;   STRUGGLES  IN  THE  ASSEMBLY. 


EGOTIATIONS  with  the 
two  parties  who  sought  to 
obtain  possession  of  Dublin, 
still  suspended  the  fate  of 
the  capital  for  a  short  period. 
The  party  of  the  English  par- 
liament had  learnt  to  feel  its  own 
power,  and  were  inclined  to  treat  only  as  con- 
querors. Their  commissioners  had  brought 
a  strong  body  of  troops  to  Dublin,  sufficient 
to  alarm  the  Irish  army,  and  they  were  re- 
garded as  deliverers  by  the  protestant  inha- 
bitants ;  the  latter  were  so  urgent  that  they 
should  be  admitted  into  the  city,  that  Ormond 
was  obliged  to  comply  so  far  as  to  allow  them 
to  land,  and  take  up  their  quarters  in  the 
suburbs.  As  the  marquis  of  Clanrickard's 
negotiations  with  Preston  still  continued, 
and  gave  promise  of  an  accommodation  with 
part  at  least  of  the  Irish,  Ormond  felt  him- 
self in  a  position  to  insist  upon  favourable 
terms  from  the  parliament.  The  commis- 
sioners proposed  simply  to  take  the  protes- 
tants  of  Ireland  under  the  protection  of 
parliament,  and  to  secure  to  the  marquis  of 
Ormond  his  estate,  or  an  annual  pension 
of  two  thousand  pounds  for  five  years,  if 
his  rents  should  not  produce  so  much,  and 
they  required  that  on  these  conditions  he 
should  resign  the  government.  He  de- 
manded a  more  specific  answer  to  the  pro- 
posals he  had  himself  made,  and  sent  to 
London  ;  and  observed,  that  the  commis- 
sioners offered  no  security  to  any  protestants 
but  on  condition  of  their  obedience  to  all 
the  ordinances  of  parliament,  without  in- 
forming him  what  those  ordinances  were. 
He  complained  further,  that  the  commis- 


sioners offered  no  security  for  those  catholics 
who  were  untainted  by  rebellion  ;  that  they 
gave  no  assurance  of  the  continuation  of 
any  officers,  civil  or  military,  in  the  public 
service ;  and  that  they  brought  no  orders 
from  the  king  to  justify  him  in  laying  down 
his  office.  In  order,  however,  that  the 
kingdom  might  not  be  deprived  of  their 
services,  he  offered  to  distribute  the  soldiers 
into  garrisons  until  the  king's  pleasure  should 
be  known,  and  their  instructions  from  the 
parliament  enlarged  ;  and  he  demanded  in 
that  case  a  supply  of  three  thousand  pounds 
for  the  services  of  the  army.  The  commis- 
sioners broke  off  the  negotiations,  re-em- 
barked their  forces,  and  carried  tiiem  into 
Ulster. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  marquis  of  Clan- 
rickard  and  lord  Digby  were  dragging  Or- 
mond against  his  inclinations  into  a  treaty 
with  Preston.  They  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
promise  the  security  of  the  queen  and  the 
prince  for  the  advantages  stipulated  in 
favour  of  religion,  and  they  now  required 
Ormond  to  engage  himself  to  obey  all  orders 
in  favour  of  the  catholics  received  from  the 
queen  or  prince,  or  such  as  should  be  cer- 
tified by  lord  Digby  to  be  the  king's  real 
intentions.  He  was  further  required  to 
declare  that  the  king's  intentions  to  secure 
the  catholics  in  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion  were  omitted  in  the  articles  of  peace 
through  the  intrigues  of  some  of  the  Romish 
party,  who  intended  thus  to  inflame  the 
people  against  the  treaty.  Finally,  he  was 
to  promise  that,  notwithstanding  this  omis- 
sion, the  penal  law  should  be  repealed,  and  the 
churches  left  in  the  possession  of  the  catho- 
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lies  until  his  majesty's  pleasure  should  be 
known ;  and  he  was  to  make  the  marquis  of 
Clanrrckard  chief  commander  of  the  catholic 
forces,  and  not  only  to  give  Preston  and  his 
officers  commissions  under  him,  but  to  admit 
their  forces  into  the  king's  garrisons,  and  to 
receive  some  of  Preston's  regiments  into 
Dublin. 

To  agree  to  these  conditions  would  be  on 
the  part  of  Ormond  to  vouch  untruths,  and 
to  render  himself  guilty  of  inconsistencies 
which  were  not  in  accordance  with  his  own 
feelings  of  honour.  He  took  no  notice  of 
the  demands  of  the  catholic  negotiators,  so 
long  as  he  was  engaged  in  treating  with  the 
commissioners  of  the  parliament ;  but  when 
they  were  gone,  he  made  his  answers  to 
Digby  and  Clanrickard,  and  stated  his  ob- 
jections, and  he  then  found  that  they  had 
precipitately  engaged  for  his  compliance. 
Both  lords  urged  upon  him  the  necessity 
and  policy  of  yielding  the  point  of  principle, 
and  expressed  their  entire  confidence  in 
Preston's  sincerity,  and  in  his  willingness 
to  serve  the  king ;  and  their  importunities 
at  length  so  far  prevailed,  that,  in  spite  of 
his  personal  dislike  of  Preston,  he  consented 
to  write  to  him,  and  finally  to  promise  him 
that  his  army  should  be  employed  both  in 
the  field  and  in  the  king's  garrisons.  He 
then  wrote  an  ostensible  letter  to  the  mar- 
quis of  Clanrickard,  in  which  he  declared 
his  resolution  of  obeying  all  the  king's  free 
commands  in  favour  of  the  Irish  catholics, 
or  those  of  the  queen  and  prince  during  his 
restraint,  or  the  assurance  of  the  king's  will 
given  by  his  secretary  lord  Digby.  But 
Ormond  was  soon  relieved  from  the  bonds 
of  this  disagreeable  treaty.  Clanrickard 
received  his  commission  to  command  the 
Leinster  army,  and  Preston  not  only  con- 
sented to  become  his  major-general,  and  to 
consult  with  the  lord  lieutenant  on  the 
operations  of  the  war,  but  he  made  imme- 
diate preparations  for  the  reduction  of 
Waterford  and  Kilkenny  to  obedience  to 
the  peace.  He  had  begun  his  march,  and 
was  to  be  joined  immediately  by  the  lord 
lieutenant  and  his  forces,  when  the  latter 
received  intelligence  that  Preston  had  been 
met  by  an  agent  of  the  nuncio  who  threat- 
ened him  with  excommunication,  and  that 
he  had  immediately  reconciled  himself  with 
the  party  against  whom  he  was  marching. 
Preston  wrote  a  letter  to  Clanrickard,  pre- 
tending that  he  had  been  forced  to  this 
measure  by  the  dissatisfaction  of  his  soldiers, 
and  recommending*  that  the  lord  lieutenant 
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should  wait  the  issue  of  a  general  assembly 
at  Kilkenny.  Three  days  after,  he  pub- 
lished a  formal  renunciation  of  his  treaty 
with  the  marquis  of  Clanrickard,  on  pre- 
tence that  some  articles  had  not  been  per- 
formed on  the  part  of  the  government.  The 
marquis  of  Ormond,  who  was  not  unwilling 
to  gain  time,  agreed  to  wait  the  result  of 
this  meeting,  and  in  the  mean  time  marched 
into  Westmeath  to  seek  subsistence  for  his 
troops.  When  the  assembly  met,  it  ap- 
proved of  all  the  nuncio's  extravagant 
demands,  and  in  spite  of  every  remonstrance 
on  the  part  of  the  lord  lieutenant  and 
the  moderate  party,  declared  by  a  formal 
resolution  that  the  late  peace  was  to  be 
considered  as  null  and  void.  Thus  ended 
all  prospect  of  negotiating  with  the  Irish. 

It  was  now  quite  evident  that  the  nuncio 
had  determined  to  have  no  peace  until 
Ormond  and  his  party  should  be  driven  out 
of  Ireland.  The  marquis  had  no  alternative 
left  but  to  throw  himself  upon  the  English 
parliament,  a  course  in  which  the  Irish 
privy  council  concurred,  and  which  was 
approved  by  what  remained  of  an  Irish 
parliament  in  Dublin.  Ormond  had  been 
assured  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  king, 
who  had  now  been  delivered  by  the  Scots 
to  the  parliament  commissioners,  that  in 
case  of  extreme  necessity  he  should  surren- 
der rather  to  the  English  than  to  the  Irish, 
and  taking  this  for  a  sufficient  justification, 
although  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
king's  private  wishes  ran  in  a  contrary 
direction,  he  addressed  himself  again  to  the 
commissioners  of  parliament,  and  offered  to 
resign  his  government  and  garrisons  on 
their  own  conditions.  The  confederates 
were  alarmed,  when  they  were  assured  of 
the  marquis's  determination,  and  they  sud- 
denly expressed  a  solicitude  to  prevent  it, 
and  voluntarily  renewed  the  negotiations 
for  an  accommodation.  But  they  only 
repeated  the  same  extravagant  demands,  and 
although  they  began  to  be  distracted  in 
their  own  councils  by  jealousies  and  rival- 
ries, they  refused  to  make  any  abatement. 
Preston,  however,  was  called  from  Leinster 
to  oppose  the  progress  of  lord  Inchiquin  in 
the  south,  and  the  subtle  and  designing 
O'Neill,  who  had  lately  been  made  general 
of  Connaught,  and  now  refused  to  obey  any 
orders,  was  intent  only  of  overawing  the 
nuncio  and  the  assembly,  while  his  army 
harassed  the  country  with  their  ravages. 

The  parliament  having  approved  the  pro- 
positions of  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  the 
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treaty  was  commenced  and  proceeded  with 
tolerable  dispatch.  Yet  still  an  opportunity 
was  offered  to  the  Irish  of  retrieving  their 
error,  for  one  of  the  queen's  chaplains 
reached  Ireland  under  a  fictitious  name, 
sent  expressly  to  forward  an  accommodation 
between  the  lord  lieutenant  and  the  nuncio. 
But  the  latter  was  still  inaccessible  to  all 
other  considerations  but  his  own  bigotry 
and  pride,  and  he  merely  condescended  to 
offer  again  the  same  ridiculous  conditions, 
to  be  rejected  with  disdain.  It  is  reported 
that  even  Owen  O'Neill  began  to  foresee 
the  consequences  of  this  obstinate  policy, 
and  that  he  sent  his  nephew  Daniel  O'Neill 
to  Kilkenny,  to  exert  himself  in  urging  on  the 
nuncio's  council  the  necessity  of  preventing, 
at  any  risk,  Ormond's  surrender  to  the  par- 
liament. Ormond  proposed  that  if  O'Neill 
would  procure  a  cessation  for  one  year,  he 
would  break  off  his  treaty  with  the  parlia- 
ment, but  he  required  an  answer  withiu 
fourteen  days.  Instead  of  deliberating  on 
this  measure,  the  council  committed  Daniel 
O'Neill  to  prison,  and  kept  him  there  till 
the  fourteen  days  had  expired. 

The  winter  of  1646  and  the  spring  of 
1G47  passed  away  in  these  negotiations,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  month  of  June  in  the 
latter  year  that  Ormond  concluded  his  treaty 
with  the  parliament.  He  then  sent  his 
second  son,  lord  Richard  Butler,  with  the 
earl  of  Roscommon,  colonel  Chichester,  and 
«ir  James  Ware,  to  England  as  hostages  for 
'  the  performance  of  his  stipulations.  The 
j  articles  were  signed  on  the  19th  of  June,  by 
i  which  Ormond  engaged  to  deliver  up  Dublin 
|  and  all  the  king's  garrisons,  his  ordnance, 
i  ammunitions,  and  stores,  together  with  the 
sword  of  state  and  other  ensigns  of  govern- 
ment, on  the  28th  of  July,  or  sooner,  if 
required  by  parliament,  on  notice  of  four 
days.  The  commissioners  promised  on  their 
part  a  general  protection  of  the  protestants; 
free  liberty  to  depart  for  all  those  who 
chose  to  accompany  the  marquis  of  Ormond 
out  of  Ireland;  the  favour  of  parliament  to 
popisli  recusants  who  had  not  engaged  in 
the  rebellion,  according  to  their  future  de- 
meanour; and  permission  for  the  marquis 
of  Ormond  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
England,  on  condition  of  submitting  to  the 
ordinances  of  parliament ;  and  they  acknow- 
ledged that  the  sum  expended  by  him  in 
the  king's  service  amounted  to  thirteen 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
pounds,  of  which  they  engaged  to  pay  three 
thousand  before  his  departure,  and  to  se- 


cure   the  remainder    by   sufficient   bills    of 
exchange. 

On  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  a  con- 
siderable body  of  the  forces  of  parliament 
marched  out  of  Ulster  to  Dublin,  and  they 
were  increased  by  new  arrivals  from  England. 
The  city  was  thus  completely  in  the  power 
of  the  commissioners,  who  did  not  wait 
for  Ormond's  departure  to  exercise  their 
authority,  which  was  first  shewn  in  an  order 
forbidding  the  use  of  the  liturgy  within  the 
walls.  They  neglected  some  of  the  stipula- 
tions of  parliament,  and  especially  the  pay- 
ment of  the  three  thousand  pounds  to  enable 
him  to  discharge  his  debts ;  yet  they  were 
impatient  for  his  departure,  and  the  parlia- 
ment refused  to  allow  him  to  transport  five 
thousand  men  of  the  Irish  catholics  for  the 
service  of  the  king  of  France,  jealous  proba- 
bly of  a  project  by  which  their  Irish  ene- 
mies would  become  experienced  soldiers  in 
foreign  service.  Ormond  had  fixed  the  28th 
of  July  for  the  resignation  of  his  authority  ; 
but  on  the  16th  the  commissioners  sum- 
moned him  to  remove  from  the  castle  and 
deliver  up  the  regalia  within  four  days,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  He  ex- 
postulated, and  they  were  satisfied  on  his 
delivering  the  castle  to  the  custody  of  their 
guards.  The  more  moderate  among  the 
confederates,  whose  councils  became  more 
divided,  now  began  to  see  the  error  they  had 
committed  in  forcing  Ormond  to  resign  to 
the  parliament,  and  they  seemed  for  a  mo- 
ment to  be  recovering  their  power.  The 
overbearing  violence  of  O'Neill,  who  threat- 
ened to  seize  Kilkenny  and  march  into 
Munster,  created  general  disgust ;  and  lord 
Muskerry,  having  made  his  escape,  the 
Munster  army  received  him  as  their  general, 
and  deposed  the  earl  of  Glamorgan,  who  had 
been  appointed  general  of  Munster  by  the 
nuncio.  Some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  mode- 
rate party,  fearful  that  the  nuncio  and 
O'Neill  might  attempt  some  desperate  pro- 
ject on  Ormond's  departure,  held  a  private 
consultation  with  lord  Digby,  on  the  possi- 
bility of  retaining  him  in  Ireland.  But  it 
was  now  too  late  ;  and  on  the  28th  of  July, 
the  day  appointed  by  the  treaty,  having  left 
the  ro'ralia  to  be  delivered  to  the  commis- 
sioners, Ormond  quitted  Ireland,  and  pro- 
ceeded direct  to  Bristol. 

Thus  was  the  English  parliament  in  full 
possession  of  Dublin,  and  the  first  step  was 
taken  towards  thatterrible  punishment  which 
the  confederates  were  drawing  upon  them- 
selves. A  brave  officer  in  the  parliamentary 
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army,  colonel  Michael  Jones,  was  appointed 
governor  of  Dublin,  and  commander  of  the 
j  forces  in  Leinster.  He  had  to  contend  with 
i  some  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  mar- 
quis of  Ormond  ;  and  the  troops  left  by  the 
late  lord  lieutenant,  ill  paid  and  fed,  and 
provoked  at  the  severe  discipline  of  the  re- 
publican governor,  became  insubordinate, 
and  plundered  and  ill-treated  the  citizens. 
Among  the  Irish,  O'Neill  and  his  army  still 
remained  devoted  to  the  extreme  policy  of 
the  violent  papists,  while  the  army  of  Lein- 
ster, under  Preston,  and  that  of  Munster, 
under  lord  Taafe,  to  whom  Muskerry  had 
surrendered  the  command  in  order  that  he 
might  attend  more  closely  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  assembly  in  Kilkenny,  supported  the 
moderate  party.  They  were  all  anxious  to 
drive  the  parliamentarians  from  Dublin,  and 
Preston  and  Taafe  were  concerting  their  plans 
for  bringing  back  the  marquis  of  Ormond. 

Preston,  who  had  an  army  of  seven  thou- 
sand foot  and  a  thousand  horse  at  his  com- 
mand, took  the  field  against  Jones,  and  ad- 
vanced into  the  English  quarters,  taking 
possession  of  Naas  and  some  other  places  of 
no  great  importance  ;  while  Jones,  who  was 
inferior  in  numbers,  experienced  some 
trifling  checks,  and  could  not  venture  on  a 
general  action.  But  when  Preston  pro- 
ceeded to  invest  Trim,  Jones,  now  reinforced 
by  some  troops  from  the  north,  marched  to 
its  relief.  By  the  advice  of  lord  Digby, 
who  knew  that  there  was  much  disaffection 
in  Dublin,  Preston  determined  on  making 
an  attempt  to  surprise  the  capital,  and  he 
hoped  to  elude  his  opponent  by  a  forced 
march.  But  Jones  was  not  wanting  in  vigi- 
lance ;  he  pursued  him  closely,  and  the  two 
armies  met  on  the  8th  of  August,  at  a 
place  called  Dungan-hill.  Jones's  army  was 
now  nearly  equal  in  numbers  to  that  oi 
Preston,  and  his  men  were  moved  with  such 
an  enthusiastic  hatred  of  the  Irish,  that  they 
*  Lord  Inchiquin  himself,  in  a  letter  to  the  speaker 
of  the  English  parliament  (printed  in  Gary's  Memorials 
of  the  great  Civil  War)  gives  the  following  account  o: 
the  taking  of  Cahir  Castle,  which  he  describes  as  "  an 
ancient  and  eminent  hold  of  the  rebels,  environec 
with  two  branches  of  that  river,  which  was  observec 
to  be  in  all  appearance  of  that  strength,  as  it  was 
both  by  them  and  by  the  officers  of  this  army  es- 
teemed impregnable ;  notwithstanding  which,  the 
importance  of  the  place  being  seriously  considered  b; 
us,  we  were  occasioned  to  make  an  attempt  upon  i' 
by  this  accident. 

"  One  of  our  horsemen  being  plundering  near  thi 
town,  was  by  some  of  the  rebels  wounded  and  car 
ried  a  prisoner  into  the  castle,  from  whence  h( 
was  admitted  to  send  for  a  surgeon  into  our  quar 
ters,  to  dress  his  wounds ;  of  which  we  made  this 
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ould  hardly  be  restrained  by  their  officers, 
aut  rushed  furiously  upon  the  enemy  with 
little  order  or  discipline.  The  Irish,  how- 
ever, were  borne  down  by  the  fury  of  the 
attack,  and  were  soon  driven  from  the  field 
with  terrible  slaughter,  leaving  their  arms, 
cannon,  and  baggage  in  the  hands  of  the 
victors,  who,  unable  from  want  of  provisions 
to  follow  up  their  advantage,  carried  back 
these  trophies,  and  a  number  of  prisoners  to 
Dublin.  Among  the  latter  were  several 
persons  of  distinguished  rank  and  conse- 
quence. Preston  escaped  with  his  horse  to 
Carlow,  and  there  collected  the  shattered 
remains  of  his  army.  But  he  soon  expe- 
rienced a  new  mortification  ;  the  supreme 
council  sent  him  an  order  to  resign  most  of 
his  remaining  forces  to  O'Neill,  for  the  nun- 
cio, who  rejoiced  at  Preston's  defeat  as  that 
of  a  confirmed  Ormondist,  had  persuaded 
them  of  the  necessity  of  recalling  his  fa- 
vourite general  from  some  petty  excursions, 
to  take  the  chief  command  in  Leinster. 
O'Neill  soon  overran  the  country,  and  car- 
ried his  depredations  up  to  the  walls  of 
Dublin,  while  he  cautiously  eluded  all 
Jones's  attempts  to  bring  him  to  an  engage- 
ment. 

Lord  Taafe's  army  was  as  unfortunate  in 
Munster  as  that  of  general  Preston  in  Lein- 
ster. Lord  Inchiquin  had,  early  in  1647, 
opened  a  vigorous  campaign  in  the  south. 
He  reduced  two  or  three  places  of  strength 
on  the  river  Blackwater,  and,  having  in- 
vested Dungarvan,  that  town  was  surrendered 
to  him  on  the  tenth  of  May.  He  was  subse- 
quently forced  by  want  of  provisions  to 
return  to  Cork ;  but  having  received  rein- 
forcements from  the  parliament,  he  marched 
towards  Tipperary  in  September,  took  several 
forts,  and  invested  Cahir,  an  ancient  and 
strong  fortress,  environed  by  two  branches 
of  the  river  Suir.  After  a  very  slight  re- 
sistance, Cahir  was  surrendered,*  and  thus 
use  :  one  colonel  James  Hippesley,  who  had  formerly 
served  the  king,  and  was  (upon  some  assurance  given 
me  by  a  friend  of  his  doing  service)  admitted  to  come 
into  our  quarters,  being  an  ingenious  person,  skilled 
in  chirurgery  and  in  fortifications,  took  upon  him  to 
go  under  a  disguise  !,iAo  the  castle,  and  to  dress  the 
wounded  trooper  ;  which  accordingly  he  did  with  so 
good  caution  and  circumspection,  as  that  he  dis- 
covered perfectly  the  condition  of  the  castle  in  each 
respect,  the  weakness  of  the  ward,  and  especially 
some  defects  in  the  wall  of  the  outward  bawne,  which 
rendered  it  assaultable  by  our  men,  the  taking  whereof 
would  probably  induce  the  surrender  of  the  castle, 
which  he  collected  from  the  observed  timorousness  of 
the  warders ;  which  sorted  to  so  good  purpose,  as 
that,  falling  on  the  place  defective,  with  a  party  led 
on  by  colonel  Hippesley  himself,  we  carried  that  out- 
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the  way  was  opened  for  the  troops  of  lord 
Incliiquin  to  range  over  the  fertile  county  of 
Tipperary.     Inchiquin  now  advanced  to  the 
city  of  Cashel,   almost  without  opposition. 
In  the  storming  of  the  rock  of  Cashel,  twenty 
ecclesiastics  were  massacred.      The   nuncio 
raised  a  violent  clamour  upon  this  outrage 
on  the  priesthood,  which  he  imputed  to  the 
disaffection  of  lord  Taafe   to  the  cause,  and 
that  nobleman  was  obliged  by  the  popular 
outcry  to  take  the  field  in  November.     On 
the  13th  of  that  month,  he  encountered  lord 
Inchiquin  at  Knocknenoss,   to   the  west   of 
Mallow.     Fortune  again  favoured  the  par- 
liamentarians.     Lord    Taafe's    left    wing, 
which  he  commanded  in  person,  was  broken 
immediately,  and  all  his  efforts  to  stop   the 
flight  were  in  vain,  though  he  is  said  to  have 
slain  several  of  the  fugitives  with  his  own 
hand.     His  right  wing  stood  more  firmly, 
and  the  battle  is  celebrated  in  Irish  story 
for  the  bravery  of  sir  Alexander  Mac  Don- 
n ell,  who  was  known  by  the  appellation  of 
Kolkitto,  or  the  left-handed,   and  is   cele- 
brated in  popular  Irish  tradition  by  the  name 
of  Mac  Allisdrum.  Mac  Donnell  commanded 
a  body  of  highlanders  in   the  right  wing  of 
lord  Taafe's  army,  and  he  was  supported  by 
two  regiments  of  horse.  After  one  discharge 
of  musquetry,  the  Irish  fell  sword  in  hand 
upon  their  enemies,  put  them  to  flight  with 
slaughter,  and  seized  their  cannon  and  car- 
riages ;  but  the  English  rallied,  and  when 
Inchiquin    returned    to  the  field  from   the 
pursuit  of  lord  Taafe,  the  highlanders  were 
abandoned  by  their  cavalry,  and  left  without 
a  commander  by  the  fall  of  Mac  Donnell. 
Still   they   obstinately   stood  their  ground, 
until  a  great  part  of  them  were  slaughtered, 
many  of  them,  as  the  royalists  asserted  sub- 
sequently, after  they  had  accepted  quarter. 
Inchiquin's   victory  was     complete;    above 
three  thousand  of  the  Irish  are  said  to  have 
been  slain  ;  six  thousand  arms,  all  their  bag- 
gage and  artillery,  the  tent  and  cabinet  of 
the   Irish  general,   and    thirty-eight  colours 
and  standards,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  vic- 
tors.    For  this  service,  the  English  parlia- 

ward  hawne  and  some  out-turrets  by  storm,  and  in  a 
few  hours  after  had  the  castle  surrendered  unto  us 
on  quarter  only  for  life ;  though,  upon  entry  of  it, 
we  found  that  the  same  was  by  no  force  of  ours  to  be 
reduced,  if  the  defendants  had  not  been,  by  divine 
providence,  deprived  of  any  courage  to  oppose  us. 

"  The  place  is  justly  looked  upon  by  this  army  as 
the  most  important  in  the  whole  province,  being  of 
that  strength,  as  not  to  be  taken  from  us  so  long  as 
we  have  victual  to  support  a  garrison  therein ;  whereby 
a  pass  is  kept  open  for  us  to  make  daily  incursions 
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nient  voted  ten  thousand  pounds  to  be  sent 
to  Munster,  and  the  thanks  of  the  parlia- 
ment with  a  present  of  a  thousand  pounds 
were  voted  to  lord  Inchiquin. 

The  successive  defeat  of  their  generals 
seemed  to  have  rendered  desperate  the  posi- 
tion of  the  moderate  party  in  the  Irish 
confederacy,  and  several  of  their  leaders 
began  to  think  of  abandoning  the  cause  and 
their  country,  now  reduced  to  the  extreme 
of  misery,  and  seeking  a  new  home  in  foreign 
lands.  Lord  Muskerry,  however,  prevailed 
upon  them  with  some  difficulty  to  remain 
for  a  while  at  their  posts,  and  make  a  last 
attempt  to  counteract  the  pernicious  influ- 
ence of  the  nuncio.  With  this  .object  in 
view,  they  commenced  by  labouring  vigor- 
ously, and,  as  it  appeared  in  the  end,  with 
some  success,  to  gain  a  majority  in  the  new 
general  assembly  now  summoned  to  Kil- 
kenny. Their  activity  did  not  long  escape 
the  notice  of  the  nuncio,  who  saw  through 
their  design  to  subvert  his  power,  and  deter- 
mined to  counteract  it.  In  doing  this,  he 
allowed  no  scruples  to  deter  him,  and  his 
authority  was  still  sufficient  to  intimidate 
the  assembly.  He  had  recommended  eleven 
persons  to  Rome  to  be  made  bishops ;  and 
now,  when  he  perceived  the  strength  of  the 
opposition  and  the  necessity  of  gaining  as 
many  votes  as  possible,  he  prevailed  upon 
the  supreme  council,  who  were  mere  crea- 
tures at  his  command,  to  summon  these 
ecclesiastics  to  the  assembly,  although  they 
had  not  yet  been  consecrated.  The  assem- 
bly at  first  objected  to  their  admission,  and 
it  was  represented  by  the  lawyers  that  they 
could  not  legally  sit  in  the  assembly,  since 
their  bulls  had  not  arrived,  and  they  were 
neither  consecrated  nor  invested  with  their 
temporalties.  The  nuncio  was  angry  at  this 
opposition  to  his  will,  and  at  first  threatened 
to  consecrate  them  himself;  but  on  second 
thoughts  he  adopted  what  appeared  the 
safer  and  more  expeditious  course,  by  order- 
ing them  to  take  their  seats  directly.  The 
assembly  was  in  this  instance  intimidated, 
and  acquiesced  in  the  nuncio's  will ;  who 

into  this  country,  which  hath  been  a  principal  con- 
tributary  to  the  rebels'  army.  To  the  performance  of 
which  service  the  soldier  was  enabled,  with  no  other 
food  than  the  roots  under  and  corn  above  the  ground  | 
(all  their  cattle  being  driven  away  before  us  out  of 
our  reach),  of  the  latter  whereof  we  had  great  and 
abundant  store,  so  as  we  have  burned  in  this  county 
above  £20,000  worth,  whereof  there  could  be  no  use 
made  through  want  of  hand-mills  (for  which  I  have 
often  and  earnestly  written),  the  water-mills  being 
for  the  most  part  either  burned  or  deserted." 
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j  grew  still  more  insolent  and  overbearing. 
But  his  next  attempt  to  swell  the  number 
of  his  votes  was  less  successful.  It  appears 
that  sixty-three  members  had  been  usually 
sent  to  the  assembly  from  the  province  of 
Ulster,  which  on  the  present  occasion,  ap- 
parently from  its  exhausted  condition, 
returned  no  more  than  nine.  As  the  repre- 

I  sentatives  of  this  province  were  all  devoted 
to  the  nuncio,  he  made  the  extravagant 
demand  that,  as  the  war  had  hindered  the 
province  of  Ulster  from  making  its  full 
election,  the  nine  members  returned  should 
be  allowed  amongst  them  the  whole  number 
of  votes  of  the  sixty-three  ;  that  is,  that 

!  each  of  -the  members  for  Ulster  should 
have  seven  votes.  The  opposition  party 
proved  sufficiently  strong  to  reject  this 
proposal. 

The  strength  of  the  opposition  was  soon 
proved  by  the  circumstance  that,  in  spite 
of  all  the  nuncio's  exertions,  the  assembly 
declared  for  peace ;  and  as  the  king,  whom 
they  still  acknowledged,  was  in  restraint, 
they  resolved  to  send  agents  to  the  queen 
and  prince  in  France  to  commence  a  treaty. 
The  nuncio  opposed  this  course  vehemently, 
because  he  knew  it  would  lead  to  the  return 
of  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  and  he  expected 
it  would  be  followed  by  an  invitation  to  the 
prince  of  Wales  to  repair  to  Ireland,  which 
would  of  course  overthrow  his  own  power. 
He,  therefore,  pressed  the  assembly  to 
reject  this  proposal,  and  send  to  Rome  to 
implore  the  protection  of  the  pope.  The 
policy  now  adopted  by  the  moderate  party 
was  to  persist  secretly  in  their  own  plans,  and 
allow  the  nuncio  to  carry  his  points  out- 
wardly just  so  far  as  they  could  be  under- 
mined and  counteracted.  It  was  therefore 
agreed  that  three  deputations  should  be  sent 
to  Rome,  Madrid,  and  France,  and  that  that 
to  Rome  should  be  sent  first,  while  the 
one  sent  to  the  queen  was  to  wait  in  Paris 

'The  clergy  of  the  nuncio's  party  and  the  old  Irish 
at  this  time  scarcely  concealed  their  design  of  with- 
drawing the  island  from  the  English  crown,  and 
placing  themselves  undor  the  protection  of  a  foreign 
power.  This  was  particularly  avowed,  as  Leland 
observes  from  Carte's  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
in  a  tract  written  by  an  Irish  Jesuit,  printed  about 
this  time,  and  privately  dispersed  through  the  nation. 
The  positions  of  the  author  were,  that  the  kings  of 
England  never  had  any  right  to  Ireland ;  that  sup- 
posing they  once  had,  they  had  forfeited  it  by  turning 
heretics  and  neglecting  the  conditions  of  pope 
Adrian's  grant ;  that  the  old  Irish  nation  might  by 
force  of  arms  recover  the  lands  and  goods  taken  from 
their  ancestors  by  usurpers  of  English  and  other 
foreign  extraction  ;  that  they  should  kill  not  only  all 
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to  learn  the  result  of  the  application  to 
Rome. 

In  choosing  the  agents  for  these  different 
deputations,  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
deliberately  proposed  some  of  the  most 
violent  supporters  of  the  nuncio,  in  order 
that  during  their  absence  he  might  be  de- 
prived of  their  support  in  the  assembly. 
In  this  manner,  the  bishop  of  Femes  and 
Nicholas  Plunkett,  two  of  the  most  violent 
opposers  of  the  peace,  were  appointed  to 
repair  to  Rome.  But  when  they  proceeded 
to  nominate  MacMahon,  bishop  of  Clogher, 
to  accompany  lord  Muskerry  and  Geoffrey 
Browne  to  France,  he  saw  through  their 
design,  and  refused  to  obey ;  and  being 
supported  in  his  contumacy  by  the  nuncio, 
the  assembly,  after  a  considerable  ferment, 
was  obliged  to  substitute  the  marquis  of 
Antrim.  The  nuncio  now  proceeded,  as  he 
had  done  before,  to  impose  the  conditions 
upon  which  the  confederates  were  to  treat. 
He  had  easily  induced  his  clergy  to  unite 
with  him  in  subscribing  a  declaration  to 
the  effect  that  they  would  never  consent 
that  either  the  queen  or  the  prince  of  Wales 
should  be  invited  into  Ireland,  until  the 
pope's  articles  with  respect  to  religion  were 
insured  ;  that  any  but  a  Roman  catholic 
should  ever  be  appointed  chief  governor ; 
that  the  forts  and  armies  of  the  confederates 
should  ever  be  delivered  to  heretics,  or  that 
any  peace  should  ever  be  concluded  which 
should  not  preserve  their  church  and  religion 
in  the  state  of  supremacy  in  which  they  had 
then  placed  it.  The  nuncio  insisted  that 
the  instructions  to  be  given  to  the  agents 
sent  to  France  should  be  modelled  according 
to  this  declaration,  and  that  they  should  be 
submitted  to  his  revision,  and  he  took  care 
to  insist  upon  all  the  extravagant  demands 
which  had  already  caused  so  many  treaties 
to  be  broken  off.*  But  lord  Muskerry  and 
Geoffrey  Browne  were  now  resolute  in  their 

the  protestants,  but  all  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ire- 
land who  supported  the  crown  of  England  ;  that  they 
should  choose  an  Irish  native  for  their  king,  and 
throw  off  at  once  the  yoke  both  of  heretics  and 
foreigners.  These  doctrines  were  not  at  all  palatable 
to  the  old  Anglo-Irish,  who  formed  a  large  portion 
of  the  population  of  the  island,  including  most  of  the 
leaders  of  the  confederacy.  The  priest  in  whose 
custody  this  book  was  seized  escaped  punishment  by 
the  interest  of  the  nuncio,  who  laboured  to  save  the 
book  from  censure ;  but,  to  his  mortification,  it  was 
condemned  by  the  supreme  council,  and  ordered  to 
be  burnt  at  Kilkenny  by  the  common  hangman. 
O'Neill  was  the  great  favourite  of  the  party  which 
professed  such  principles  as  these. 
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opposition  to  the  nuncio,  and  they  had 
privately  agreed  to  neglect  the  nuncio's 
instructions,  and  not  to  insist  upon  his 
extravagant  proposals.  With  this  assurance, 
the  opposition  leaders  allowed  the  nuncio 
and  his  party  to  amuse  themselves  with 
drawing  up  whatever  public  instructions 
they  pleased.  The  struggle  in  the  assem- 
bly was  not  yet  ended,  for  as  the  session 
was  drawing  towards  a  close,  eacli  party 
was  solicitous  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
supreme  council  which  was  to  govern  when 
it  was  no  longer  sitting.  It  was  finally 
agreed  that  this  council  should  be  formed 
equally  of  both  parties.  It  was,  however, 
artfully  suggested  by  lord  Muskerry,  that 
as  the  public  affairs  might  call  away  several 
members  from  their  attendance,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  appoint  some  supernumeraries  to 
supply  their  places.  The  proposal  was 
rather  hastily  acceded  to  ;  and  lord  Mus- 
kerry contrived  to  introduce  among  these 
occasional  councillors  forty-eight  of  his 
own  partizans. 

The  marquis  of  Ormond,  on  his  arrival 
in  England,  had  been  permitted  to  present 
himself  before  the  king  at  Hampton  Court, 
and  he  there  tendered  to  him  his  commis- 
sion for  the  lord  lieutenancy  of  Ireland  ; 
but  Charles  refused  to  take  it,  expressing 
his  wish  that  the  marquis  should  retain  it,  in 
the  hope  that  at  a  subsequent  period  he  would 
be  able  to  use  it  with  better  success.  He 
remained  in  England,  in  the  hope  of  serving 
the  king,  until  he  found  that  he  was  no 
longer  in  safety,  and  then  he  proceeded  with 
his  eldest  son,  lord  Ossory,  to  France.  He 
was  with  the  queen,  at  St.  Germain's,  when 
the  Irish  agents  arrived,  and  the  attention 
with  which  the  queen  listened  to  his  advice 
aidird  powerfully  the  wishes  of  the  moderate 
party  among  the  Irish  confederates.  The 
queen  soon  learnt  that  she  was  to  pay  most 
attention  to  Muskerry  and  Browne,  and 
having  received  them  to  a  private  audience, 
they  produced  their  secret  instructions, 
signed  by  Preston  and  lord  Taafe,  by  which 
they  were  directed  to  assure  her  of  the 
unshaken  loyalty  of  their  party,  and  their 
unchangeable  adherence  to  the  king's  cause, 
in  despite  of  those  of  the  Irish  party  who 
laboured  to  introduce  a  foreign  supremacy 
into  Ireland ;  they  were  to  entreat  the 
countenance  and  support  of  the  queen  and 
prince  of  Wales  ;  and  they  were  to  propose 
as  the  measure  most  desirable  in  the  present 
conjuncture,  that  the  prince  should  be  sent 
to  Ireland  with  arms  and  money,  and  assume 


the  command  of  the  moderate  party,  who 
were  ready  to  receive  him  with  the  utmost 
joy.  They  then  joined  with  the  marquis  of 
Antrim  at  a  public  audience,  and  delivered 
as  a  matter  of  form  the  propositions  of  the 
nuncio  and  clergy.  The  queen  and  prince 
returned  an  answer  in  general  terms,  calcu- 
|  lated  to  offend  no  party,  yet  manifesting  a 
leaning  towards  those  represented  by  Mus- 
kerry and  Browne ;  and  they  assured  them 
that  a  person  should  speedily  be  sent  to 
Ireland  with  full  authority  to  listen  to  the 
propositions  of  the  confederates,  and  grant 
every  concession  consistent  with  the  king's 
interest,  justice,  and  honour. 

There  was  another  intrigue  going  on  in 
France  with  regard  to  the  Irish  affairs. 
After  the  marquis  of  Ormond  had  quitted 
Dublin,  the  earl  of  Glamorgan  hastened  to 
Paris  to  solicit  the  lord  lieutenancy  of  Ire- 
land, and  he  carried  with  him  a  strong 
recommendation  from  the  nuncio  to  cardinal 
Mazarine.  The  marquis  of  Antrim,  whose 
vanity  and  ambition  continued  the  same, 
and  who  was  more  especially  a  favourite  with 
the  queen,  also  nourished  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  obtaining  this  appointment ;  and 
the  doubt  in  which  this  question  was  in- 
volved created  much  uneasiness  among  the 
advocates  of  peace.  They  were,  however, 
relieved  of  their  anxiety,  when  the  queen 
gave  private  assurance  to  their  agents  that 
the  lord  lieutenancy  would  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  and  that 
he  would  speedily  be  sent  to  Ireland  to 
their  support,  with  all  the  assistance  she 
could  procure  from  the  court  of  France. 

On  the  return  of  the  agents  they  found 
affairs  at  home  proceeding  to  their  entire 
satisfaction,  for  things  had  taken  a  turn  in 
the  south  which  gave  an  unexpected  encou- 
ragement to  the  design  of  bringing  back 
the  marquis  of  Ormond.  The  English  par- 
liament seem  never  to  have  looked  with 
much  confidence  on  the  old  commanders 
who  were  serving  them  in  Ireland,  and  they 
had  given  offence  to  lord  Inchiquin,  it  is 
said,  by  refusing  some  favours  which  he  con- 
ceived that  his  services  merited.  This, 
combined  with  some  discontent,  real  or  pre- 
tendc..!,  at  the  violent  proceedings  of  the 
parliament  in  England,  determined  lord 
Inchiquin  to  desert  the  parliament,  as  he 
had  formerly  deserted  the  king.  He  entered 
into  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  mar- 
quis of  Ormond,  and  though  he  still  made  a 
show  of  carrying  on  hostilities  with  vigour, 
he  entered  into  a  secret  engagement  with 
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lord  Taafe  and  Preston,  by  which  the  three 
commanders  bound  themselves  to  support 
the  king's  rights  and  to  obey  the  marquis  of 
Ormond  as  his  lord  lieutenant.  Inchiquin 
first  raised  suspicions  of  his  fidelity,  by 
sending  a  remonstrance  to  parliament  in  the 
January  of  1648.  His  ultimate  designs 
being  suspected  by  some  of  his  officers 
attached  to  the  Independent  party,  they 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  seize  Cork  and 
Youghall,  during  his  absence  with  the  army. 
This  plot  was  discovered,  and  the  conspi- 
rators seized  and  imprisoned  by  a  council  of 


war ;  but,  although  his  officers  were  sworn 
to  stand  by  him  and  be  true  to  one  another, 
Inchiquin's  designs  were  discovered  too  early, 
and  the  parliament  sent  their  ships  to  block 
up  the  harbours  of  Cork,  Youghall,  and 
Kinsale.  Upon  this,  Inchiquin  concluded  a 
cessation  with  the  confederates,  and  sent  a 
messenger  to  the  marquis  of  Ormond  in 
France,  earnestly  pressing  his  return,  urging 
him  if  possible  to  bring  with  him  a  sum  of 
money,  and  assuring  him  that  the  provinces 
of  Munster  and  Leinster  would  be  imme- 
diately placed  at  his  command. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

DECLINE  OF  THE  NUNCIO'S  POWER;  O'NEILL  DECLARES  WAR  AGAINST  THE 

CONFEDERATES}   ARRIVAL  OF  THE  MARQUIS  OF  ORMOND  IN 

MUNSTER;  PEACE  OF  1649. 


OW  at  length  the  nun- 
cio's overbearing  pre- 
tensions were  begin- 
ning to  work  the  over- 
throw of  the  power 
which  he  had  grasped 
so  strenuously,  and 
which  he  had  exercised 
with  so  Kttle  moderation.  The  inclination 
which  manifested  itself  in  different  quarters 
to  treat  for  peace  with  the  king,  and  to  call 
over  the  prince,  had  raised  his  apprehen- 
sions to  such  a  degree,  that  he  suddenly 
became  willing  to  join  with  the  parliamen- 
tarians, the  party  of  all  others  most  opposed 
to  his  own,  in  order  to  obstruct  the  plans 
of  the  royalists.  In  the  preceding  year, 
pressed  with  difficulties  on  all  sides,  the 
nuncio  had  recommended  to  the  assembly  a 
cessation  either  with  the  Scots  in  Ulster,  or 
with  lord  Inchiquin  in  Munster;  the  latter 
alternative  had  been  preferred,  and  they 
were  already  in  treaty  with  that  commander. 
But  now  that  Inchiquin  had  revolted  to  the 
king,  and  had  been  proclaimed  a  traitor  by 
the  parliament,  the  nuncio  did  his  utmost 
to  obstruct  it,  and  when  he  found  that  it  was 
near  a  conclusion,  he  sent  in  writing  to  the 
supreme  council  his  reasons  against  it, 
which  were  to  the  effect  that  Inchiquin  had 
seized  upon  many  estates  and  churches  of 
the  catholics  in  Munster,  which  would  be 
left  in  his  hands  by  the  truce,  that  he  was 
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still  stained  with  the  blood  of  their  eccle- 
siastics slain  at  Cashel  and  elsewhere,  and 
that  now  that  he  could  obtain  no  supplies 
from  England,  by  continuing  the  war  they 
would  soon  be  able  to  avenge  the  latter  and 
recover  the  former.  The  council  replied  by 
protesting  their  inability  to  reduce  Inchi- 
quin, and  the  impropriety  of  making  war 
upon  a  royalist  while  they  were  in  treaty 
with  the  king.  But  the  nuncio  was  inac- 
cessible to  such  arguments,  and,  having 
repaired  to  Kilkenny,  to  try  the  effect  of 
his  personal  intercession,  and  found  it 
unsuccessful,  he  withdrew  privately  from 
that  city  on  the  7th  of  May,  164-8,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  camp  of  Owen  O'Neill,  at 
Killminch  in  the  Queen's  County. 

After  the  nuncio's  departure,  the  treaty 
of  cessation  between  the  confederates  and 
lord  Inchiquin  was  soon  concluded,  and  it 
was  published  on  the  20th  of  May.  The 
confederates  were,  however,  disconcerted 
at  the  nuncio's  flight,  who  was  still  looked 
up  to  with  the  most  profound  reverence  by 
the  Irish  population,  and  they  intreated  him 
to  return,  and  confer  temperately  on  public 
affairs;  but  he  only  replied  by  new  and 
extravagant  demands,  th'at  the  armies  of 
Leinster  and  Munster  should  be  taken  from 
their  present  commanders  and  placed  under 
the  control  of  O'Neill,  and  that  the  whole 
management  of  peace  and  war  should  be- 
surrendered  to  the  clergy.  This  of  course 
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was  refused,  and  the  nuncio  in  consequence 
disclaimed  all  further  connection  with  the 
supreme  council.  He  caused  a  protest  of 
the  clergy  against  the  cessation  with  Inchi- 
quin  to  lie  fixed  on  the  door  of  Kilkenny 
cathedral,  and,  when  he  learnt  that  that  was 
contemptuously  torn  down,  he  called  toge- 
ther the  bishops  of  Clogher,  Ross,  Cork, 
and  Down,  and  on  the  27th  of  May,  with 
their  assistance,  publicly  denounced  the  ex- 
communication of  the  church  against  all 
who  adhered  to  it,  and  placed  an  interdict 
on  all  places  where  it  should  be  accepted 
or  maintained.  The  supreme  council  made 
an  appeal  to  the  pope  against  this  sentence, 
as  being  erroneous  in  matter  and  form, 
and  their  appeal  was  supported  by  many  of 
the  clergy  who  had  formerly  sided  with 
the  nuncio.  Thus  was  completed  the  breach 
between  the  nuncio  and  the  confederates.* 

The  former  was  still  strong  in  the  support 
of  a  large  body  of  the  Irish  clergy,  includ- 
ing many  of  the  most  influential  ecclesiastics, 
and  in  that  of  Owen  O'Neill  and  the  Irish 
of  Ulster.  He  removed  to  Athlone,  which 
was  an  important  post  in  regard  both  to 
Connaught  and  Ulster,  and  had  been  be- 
trayed to  him  some  months  before  by  a  friar 
of  the  name  of  Dillon,  and  he  announced  to 
the  supreme  council  his  intention  of  calling 
a  national  synod  at  that  place.  Finding 
that  the  council  had  determined  to  pay  no 
further  attention  to  his  orders  or  remon- 
strances, he  threw  himself  entirely  into  the 
arms  of  his  favourite  general,  and  O'Neill, 
having  made  a  truce  with  the  Scots  in  the 
north,  and  collected  together  his  forces 
from  Connaught  and  Ulster,  proclaimed  war 
against  the  supreme  council  on  the  llth  of 
June. 

The  confederates  were  not  backward  in 
preparing  to  meet  the  emergency.  By  the 
cessation,  they  had  secured  the  assistance  of 
lord  Inchiquin  and  the  marquis  of  Clan- 
rickard,  and  thus  strengthened,  on  the  20th 
of  June  they  renewed  their  oath  of  associ- 
ation, and  proclaimed  war  against  Owen 
O'Neill  and  his  confederates.  As  the  nuncio 
had  now  no  money  to  pay  the  troops,  they 
were  obliged  to  live  at  discretion  upon  the 
country,  and  the  ravages  of  the  barbarian 
adventurers  from  Ulster  rendered  them  an 

*  Coxe  (Hibernica  Anglivana)  has  recorded  a  sin- 
gular instance  of  the  blind  zeal  of  the  nuncio  and 
his  party.  "  And  that  it  may  appear  how  little  re- 
gard this  apostolic  nuncio  had  for  religion,  it  is 
necessary  to  add,  that  when  he  understood  that  a 
blasphemous  wretch  had  drunk  a  health  to  the 
Trinity,  viz.  God,  Owen  Kowe  (O'Neill),  and  the 


object  of  detestation.  Preston,  reinforced 
with  some  troops  sent  from  Munster  by 
lords  Inchiquin  and  Taafe,  was  sent  against 
them ;  and  this  general  and  the  marquis  of 
Clanrickard  laid  siege  to  Athlone,  which 
was  obliged  to  surrender  before  O'Neill 
could  arrive  to  its  relief,  and  the  nuncio 
was  compelled  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat 
to  Galway.  This  town  appears  to  have 
been  well  affected  to  the  nuncio  ;  but  it  had 
agreed  to  the  cessation,  in  consequence  of 
which  we  are  told  that  he  ordered  it  to  be 
subjected  to  the  interdict,  and  the  churches 
closed,  and  even  the  ensigns  of  authority 
taken  from  the  house  of  the  mayor.  This 
violent  conduct  only  provoked  a  popular 
tumult,  to  which  the  nuncio  was  compelled 
in  some  degree  to  yield.  He  then  sum- 
moned the  national  synod  to  meet  at  Galway 
on  the  15th  of  August;  but  the  council 
protested  against  it,  and  themselves  called 
a  general  assembly  to  meet  on  the  4th  of 
September.  The  marquis  of  Clanrickard, 
by  order  of  the  council,  prevented  the 
synod  by  investing  Galway,  and  he  com- 
pelled the  inhabitants  to  proclaim  the  cessa- 
tion, to  pay  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
and  to  renounce  utterly  the  nuncio  and  his 
adherents. 

The  nuncio  was  undismayed  at  these 
repeated  proofs  of  the  strength  of  his  oppo- 
nents, and  he  continued  to  issue  his  commi- 
nations,  declaring  all  who  favoured  the 
cessation  guilty  of  mortal  sin.  The  parlia- 
mentarians in  Dublin  had  been  relieved 
from  most  of  their  alarms  during  these 
dissensions  among  the  Irish,  and  Jones,  the 
governor,  was  thus  left  at  liberty  to  provide 
against  the  disaffection  which  he  knew 
existed  among  many  of  his  officers  and  men. 
He  arrested  those  most  suspected,  impris- 
oned some  of  them  in  the  castle  of  Dublin, 
and  sent  others  to  England  ;  while  Monk, 
to  whom  the  parliament  had  now  entrusted 
the  command  of  Ulster,  marched  suddenly 
into  that  province,  surprised  Carrickfergus, 
and  seized  Monroe  and  sent  him  prisoner 
to  England.  He  next  reduced  Belfast  and 
Coleraine,  and  placed  garrisons  on  the  fron- 
tiers to  restrain  the  incursions  of  the  Irish. 
The  English  parliamentarians  willingly  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  with  Owen  O'Neill,  who 

nuncio,  and  said  that  whoever  would  not  pledge  it 
was  a  heretic,  he  was  so  well  pleased  with  that  pro- 
phane  and  irreligious  zeal,  that  he  rewarded  it  with  a 
deanery.  And  this  is  reported  by  Mr.  Beling,  who 
was  himself  an  eminent  Roman  Catholic,  and  a 
learned  man,  and  their  first  legate  to  the  pope,  and 
secretary  to  the  supreme  council." 
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had  now  declared  against  Ormond  and  the 
king's  party,  and  they  allowed  him  to  march 
unmolested  through  Leiuster  against  the 
confederates. 

O'Neill  now  formed  the  design  of  march- 
ing suddenly  to  Kilkenny,  and  seizing  the 
supreme  council,  to  which  he  was  encouraged 
by  private  intelligence  from  the  city,  which 
led  him  to  believe  that  it  would  be  betrayed 
into  his  hands  by  the  partizans  of  the  clergy. 
In  fact  there  was  a  considerable  party  there 
who  still  clung  to  the  nuncio,  and  a  plot 
was  formed,  in  which  the  chief  conspirator 
was  an  ecclesiastic  named  Paul  King,  to 
deliver  Kilkenny  into  O'Neill's  hands,  on 
his  showing  himself  before  its  walls.  The 
moment  was  an  advantageous  one,  for  the 
forces  of  the  confederates  were  scattered  at 
a  distance,  and  the  courage  of  the  nuncio's 
party  had  been  raised  by  the  sudden  return 
from  France  of  the  marquis  of  Antrim,  who, 
enraged  at  his  disappointment  in  regard  to 
the  lord-lieutenancy,  declared  himself  the 
zealous  partizan  of  the  nuncio,  and  under- 
took to  raise  considerable  forces  amongst  his 
friends  and  dependents  in  Ulster  and  the 
Scottish  isles. 

But  O'Neill's  slowness  and  cautior  in  this 
instance  defeated  his  design;  for  the  plot  in 
Kilkenny  was  discovered,  and  while  the 
Ulster  army  was  ravaging  the  country  at 
some  distance  from  the  city,  lord  Inchiquin 
arrived  with  the  army  of  Munster  to  its 
protection.  Inchiquin  joined  with  Preston, 
and  attempted  to  bring  O'Neill  to  a  general 
engagement ;  but  the  wily  northern  eluded 
all  their  attempts,  and,  after  some  hostilities 
which  were  of  no  great  benefit  to  either  side, 
made  his  retreat  into  Ulster.  The  marquis 
of  Antrim  was  still  less  fortunate  in  his 
undertaking.  Having  brought  into  Ireland 
a  body  of  Scottish  Highglanders,  he  marched 
into  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford, 
where  the  Cavenaghs  and  Byrnes,  who  were 
devoted  to  the  nuncio's  party,  rose  and 
joined  him.  This  insurrection  had  grown 
to  some  degree  of  strength  and  importance, 
and  excited  considerable  apprehension  at 
Kilkenny,  till  the  council  sent  sir  Edmund 
Butler  and  sir  Thomas  Esmond,  with  a 
strong  force  to  suppress  them.  The  marquis 
of  Antrim  was  attacked  suddenly,  and  en- 
tirely defeated,  his  Highlanders,  the  only 
troops  which  stood  firm,  being  cut  to  pieces. 
His  vanity  however  was  unabated,  and  he 
still  boasted  so  much  of  his  power  in  the 
north  and  the  great  exploifs  he  intended 
to  perform,  that  not  only  did  Jones  agree 
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to  support  him,  but  even  O'Neill  consented 
to  serve  under  him  as  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  nuncio's  forces.  But  Antrim's 
great  promises  soon  came  to  nothing,  and 
his  weakness  and  incapacity  became  so 
evident,  that  O'Neill  resumed  the  chief 
command. 

At  the  appointed  time,  the  new  general 
assembly,  composed  almost  entirely  of 
friends  to  the  peace,  met  at  Kilkenny,  and 
they  were  encouraged  by  the  arrival  of  lord 
Muskerry  and  Geoffrey  Brown  from  France, 
with  the  assurance  of  the  speedy  arrival  of 
the  marquis  of  Ormond.  The  spirit  which 
actuated  the  new  assembly  was  not  long  in 
showing  itself  in  their  actions.  They  not  only 
formally  approved  and  ratified  the  cessation 
with  Inchiquin,  but  they  expressed  strongly 
their  sense  of  the  outrageous  conduct  of  the 
nuncio,  and  formally  declared  O'Neill  a 
traitor  for  having  leagued  with  Jones  and 
the  enemies  of  the  king  against  the  govern- 
ment of  the  confederates.  They  renewed 
the  appeal  to  Rome  against  the  sentence  of 
excommunication.  The  nuncio  well  in- 
formed of  these  proceedings,  intercepted 
their  messenger  to  the  pope,  and  seized  his 
despatches.  Enraged  at  this  new  act  of 
aggression,  the  assembly  proceeded  to  more 
direct  and  open  steps  for  subduing  the  pride 
of  the  papal  agent.  They  forbade,  under 
the  severest  penalties,  all  the  catholics  of 
Ireland,  and  especially  those  of  Galway, 
who  appear  now  to  have  been  specially  de- 
voted to  him,  from  holding  any  intercourse  or 
correspondence  with  the  nuncio,  to  whom 
they  intimated,  in  a  letter  signed  by  their 
prolocutor  or  speaker,  their  wish  that  he 
would  leave  the  kingdom,  while  they  in- 
formed him  that  they  had  drawn  up  articles 
of  accusation  against  him  which  were  im- 
mediately to  be  laid  before  the  supreme 
pontiff. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the 
marquis  of  Ormond  landed  at  Cork  on  the 
29th  of  September,  1648,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived by  lord  Inchiquin  and  the  officers  of 
the  army  of  Munster.  On  the  4th  of  Octo- 
ber, Ormond  wrote  to  the  supreme  council, 
informing  them  that  the  king  had  sent  him 
back  to  Ireland  in  accordance  with  their 
request,  and  desiring  them  to  send  commis- 
sioners to  his  house  at  Carrick  to  treat  for  a 
peace.  Although  the  moment  was  favour- 
able in  many  respects  for  the  re-appearance 
of  Ormond  on  the  stage,  yet  he  had  many 
difficulties  to  contend  with.  It  was  neces- 
sary above  all  things  to  conciliate  the  army 
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of  Munster,  and  as  the  loyalists  had  been 
disappointed  in  their  hopes  from  France,  he 
had  no  money  to  pay  them.  He  was  obliged 
to  conceal  his  poverty  by  declaring  his  ex- 
pectation of  a  large  supply  which  was  to 
follow  him  immediately.  Part  of  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  had  deserted  to  prince  Charles, 
and,  although  the  ships  returned  to  their 
allegiance  to  the  parliament,  Ormond  gave 
hopes  that  they  would  be  brought  to  the 
Irish  coast  to  favour  the  importation  of  pro- 
visions, and  to  enrich  the  army  by  the  prizes 
which  they  would  take  from  the  enemy. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  the  marquis,  still 
at  Cork,  published  a  declaration  to  the  pro- 
testants  of  Munster,  of  the  causes  which 
had  induced  him  to  return  to  Ireland. 
After  making  an  apology  of  having  delivered 
Dublin  and  the  other  garrisons  to  the  par- 
liament, which  he  said  that  he  had  done  in 
the  hope,  "that  being  under  the  power  of 
the  houses,  they  would  upon  a  happy  ex- 
pected composure  of  affairs  in  England, 
revert  unto  and  be  reverted  in  his  majesty 
as  his  proper  right,"  he  proceeded  to  state 
that,  "  having  found  how,  contrary  to  the 
inclinations  of  the  well-affected  to  his 
majesty's  restoration  in  England,  the  power 
of  that  kingdom  had  unhappily  devolved  to 
hands  employed  only  in  the  art  and  labour 
of  pulling  down  and  subverting  the  funda- 
mentals of  monarchy,  (with  whom  a  perni- 
cious party  in  tins  kingdom  [Ireland]  do 
equally  sympathise  and  co-operate)  ;  and 
being  filled  with  the  deep  sense  of  the  duty 
and  obligations  that  are  upon  us  strictly  to 
embrace  all  opportunities  of  employing  our 
endeavours  towards  the  recovery  of  his 
majesty's  just  rights  in  any  part  of  his 
dominions  ;  having  observed  the  protestant 
army  in  the  province  of  Munster  (by  special 
providence,  discovering  the  arts  and  prac- 
tices used  to  entangle  the  members  thereof 
in  engagements  as  directly  contrary  to  their 
duties  towards  God  and  man,  as  to  their 
intentions  and  resolutions)  to  have  found 
means  to  manifest  the  candour  and  integrity 
thereof,  in  a  disclaimer  of  any  obedience  to 
or  concurrence  with  those  powers  or  persons 
which  have  so  grossly  varied  even  their  own 
professed  principles  of  preserving  his  ma- 
jesty's person  and  rights,  by  confining  him 
under  a  most  strict  imprisonment ;  his 
majesty  also  vouchsafing  graciously  to  accept 
the  declaration  of  the  said  army,  as  an  emi- 
nent and  seasonable  expression  of  their 
fidelity  towards  him,  and  in  testimony 
thereof,  having  laid  his  commands  upon  us 


to  make  our  repair  into  this  province  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  our  place;  we  having, 
as  well  in  obedience  thereunto,  as  in  pur- 
suance of  our  own  duty  and  desire  to  ad- 
vance his  majesty's  service,  resolved  to 
evidence  our  approbation  and  esteem  of  the 
proceeding  of  the  said  army,  by  publishing 
unto  the  world  our  like  determination." 

The  marquis  then  went  on  to  declare  his 
intentions  to  be,  "  first,  to  improve  our 
utmost  endeavours  for  the  settlement  of  the 
protestant  religion  according  to  the  example 
of  the  best  reformed  churches  ;  secondly,  to 
defend  the  king  in  his  prerogatives;  thirdly, 
to  maintain  the  privileges  and  freedom  of 
parliament,  and  the  liberty  of  the  subjects." 
"  In  order  hereunto,"  he  says,  "  we  shall 
oppose  to  the  hazard  of  our  lives  those 
rebels  of  this  kingdom  who  shall  refuse 
their  obedience  to  his  majesty  upon  such 
terms  as  he  hath  thought  fit  by  us  to  re- 
quire it ;  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  the 
utmost  the  suppressing  of  that  independent 
party  who  have  thus  fiercely  laboured  the 
extirpation  of  the  true  protestant  religion, 
the  ruin  of  our  prince,  the  dishonour  of 
parliament,  and  the  vassalage  of  our  fellow- 
subjects,  against  all  those  who  shall  depend 
upon  them  or  adhere  unto  them,  and  that 
this  our  undertaking  might  not  appear  ob- 
noxious to  the  trade  of  England,  but  that 
we  desire  a  firm  union  and  agreement  be 
preserved  betwixt  us,  we  do  likewise  de- 
clare, that  we  will  continue  free  traffic  and 
commerce  with  all  his  majesty's  good  sub- 
jects of  England ;  and  that  we  will  not  in 
the  least  manner  prejudice  any  of  them  that 
shall  have  recourse  to  our  harbours,  either 
in  their  bodies,  ships,  or  goods;  nor  shall 
we  take  anything  from  them  without  pay- 
ment of  ready  money  for  the  same.  And 
now  that  by  his  majesty's  said  commands,  we 
have  proceeded  to  re-enter  upon  the  work 
of  his  service  in  this  province,  we  conceive 
no  higher  testimony  can  be  given  of  his 
majesty's  acceptation,  or  of  the  estimation 
we  bear  about  us  towards  their  proceeding, 
than  by  resorting  unto  them  in  person  with 
his  majesty's  authority,  and  exhibiting  unto 
them  the  encouragement  and  satisfaction 
they  n.ay  receive  in  this  assurance,  that  as  I 
we  bear  an  especial  regard  to  their  present 
undertakings  and  performances,  accompan- 
ied with  a  real  sense  of  their  former  suffer- 
ings, so,  lest  there  should  any  advantage  be 
derived  unto  those  who  endeavour  to  im- 
prove all  opportunities  of  sowing  sedition 
and  distrust  by  this  suggestion,  that  the 
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former  differences  in  judgment  and  opinion, 
which  have  induced  persons  to  serve  diversly 
under  his  majesty  and  the  parliament,  will 
ocasion  prejudice  or  ill-resentments  to  arise 
towards  such  persons  as  have  not  formerly 
concurred  in  judgment  with  others  in  his 
majesty's  service,  we  do  declare  that  we  are 
qualified  with  special  power  and  authority 
from  his  majesty  to  assure  them  that  no  dis- 
tinction shall  be  made  in  any  such  conside- 
ration, but  that  all  persons  now  interested 
and  engaged  in  this  cause  shall  be  reflected 
upon  with  equal  favour  and  regard;  and 
that  we  shall  make  it  our  endeavours  so  to 
improve  and  confirm  his  majesty's  gracious 
disposure  towards  them,  as  that  we  will 
never  call  to  memory  any  past  difference  in 
opinion,  judgment,  action,  or  profession,  to 
the  prejudice  of  any  member  of  this  army, 
or  any  person  relating  to  it ;  but  on  the 
contrary  shall  be  very  ready  to  attest  our 
good  affections  towards  them,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  such  good  offices  as  shall  be  in  our 
power.  In  return  whereof  we  shall  only 
expect  their  perseverance  in  their  present 
engagements  for  his  majesty's  service  with 
such  alacrity,  constancy,  and  affection  as 
may  suit  with  their  late  public  declaration 
and  professions." 

Ormond  seemed  thus  to  have  secured  the 
Munster  army,  and  the  general  assembly 
having  agreed  to  send  their  commissioners 
to  Carrick,  the  treaty  seemed  in  a  fair  way 
towards  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  result,  in 
spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  parliamentarian 
government  to  defeat  Ormond's  projects  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  opposition  of  the 
nuncio  on  the  other. 

The  influence  of  the  latter  received  a  new 
blow  in  the  month  of  November  by  the  arri- 
val of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  the  pope,  who 
returned  laden  with  popish  relics,  but  with 
no  more  substantial  consolation.  They  pre- 
sented themselves  before  the  assembly,  and 
gave  an  account  of  their  negotiations,  the 
sum  of  which  was  this.  They  had  repre- 
sented to  the  pope  the  desperate  condition 
of  the  kingdom,  and  informed  him  that  with- 
out present  and  good  supplies,  which  they 
expected  from  his  holiness,  there  was  no  hope 
of  the  preservation  of  the  catholic  religion 
in  Ireland ;  and  they  urged  that  he  was 
bound  in  justice  to  assist  them,  since  his 
nuncio  had  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  con- 
federates undertaken  that  the  sum  promised 
to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  the  agent  of  the  Eng- 
lish catholics,  for  the  king's  service  in  England, 
should  be  applied  to  the  service  of  the  catho- 
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lie  confederates  in  Ireland.  The  Irish  am- 
bassadors met  witli  a  very  different  reception 
at  the  court  of  Rome  from  that  which  they 
had  anticipated.  The  pope,  who  had  as  yet 
received  no  intimation  of  the  disagreement 
between  his  nuncio  and  the  assembly,  ap- 
peared to  be  but  ill  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  former,  and  to  regret  the 
money  which  he  had  expended  somewhat 
lavishly  on  Irish  intrigues.  After  keeping 
the  envoys  in  attendance  at  court  during 
four  months,  he  at  length  condescended  to 
give  them  his  answer,  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  sent  by  the  dean  of  Fermo  a  considera- 
ble sum,  of  the  disposal  of  which  he  had 
received  no  account ;  that  he  was  obliged  to 
husband  his  resources  at  home,  as  the  Turks 
were  in  Candia  and  threatened  Italy ;  that 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  corn  in  Rome  and 
the  adjoining  territories,  so  that  a  great  sum 
of  money  must  be  issued  to  satisfy  the  com- 
moners, and  that  this  was  a  heavy  burthen 
to  the  treasury,  which  had  not  only  been 
left  empty  by  the  late  pope,  but  the  holy 
see  was  deeply  charged  with  debts  incurred 
in  his  time.  The  envoys  had  tried  the  car 
dinals  and  others  who  had  "  pious  inten 
tions"  towards  the  Irish,  but  they  repre- 
sented that  they  were  poor  and  hardly  able 
to  maintain  their  own  dignities,  so  that  no- 
thing was  to  be  expected  from  them.  When 
they  spoke  on  the  subject  of  the  treaty,  in- 
stead of  finding  it,  as  the  nuncio  had  given 
them  reason  to  suppose,  drawn  up  by  the 
pope  and  ready  for  signature,  they  were 
merely  informed  by  the  supreme  pontiff, 
that  he  considered  it  unfit  that  the  see  apos- 
tolic should  grant  any  articles  to  heretics, 
and  that  as  for  the  nuncio's  engagement  that 
the  catholics  of  Ireland  should  be  supplied 
by  him  in  their  maintenance  of  the  war,  he 
had  no  such  commission,  although  it  was 
true  that  his  holiness  would  give  money  for 
conditions  of  religion,  but  none  upon  the 
event  of  war.  The  Irish  envoys  added,  that 
just  before  their  departure  from  Rome,  the 
news  arrived  of  the  rupture  between  the 
nuncio  and  the  assembly,  upon  which  they 
"heard  from  some  eminent  persons,"  that 
what  his  holiness  was  resolved  to  give  for  the 
support  of  the  Irish  catholics,  "he  knew  not 
to  what  party  he  would  send  it,  we  being 
flushed  in  blood  one  against  the  other." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  treaty  of  Newport,  and  on  the 
ninth  of  October,  at  the  desire  of  the  parlia- 
ment commissioners,  he  gave  his  written 
consent  to  their  articles  concerning  Ireland, 
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especially,  "  that  act  of  parliament  be  passed 
to  declare  and  make  void  the  cessation  of 
Ireland  and  all  treaties  and  conclusions  of 
peace  or  any  articles  thereupon  with  the 
rebels  without  the  consent  of  both  houses  of 
parliament,  and  to  settle  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  of  Ireland  in  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment of  England,  to  be  managed  by  them ; 
and  his  majesty  to  assist,  and  to  do  no  act  to 
discountenance  or  molest  them  therein.  " 
The  next  day  (the  tenth  of  October)  the 
king  wrote  a  private  letter  to  the  marquis  of 
Ormond,  which  was  conveyed  to  him  by  way 
of  Paris,  in  which  he  ordered  him,  "first,  to 
obey  all  my  wife's  commands  ;  then,  not  to 
obey  any  public  command  of  mine,  until  I 
send  you  word  that  I  am  free  from  re- 
straint. Lastly,  be  not  startled  at  my  great 
concessions  concerning  Ireland,  for  that  they 
will  come  to  nothing."  On  the  28th  of  the 
same  month  another  secret  letter,  sent  perhaps 
by  a  different  route,  was  written  to  the  mar- 
quis of  Ormond  by  the  king,  containing  the 
following  words: — "  I  hope  before  this  mine 
of  the  tenth  of  this  month  will  have  come  to 
your  hands  :  I  sent  it  by  the  way  of  France. 
This  is  not  only  to  confirm  the  contents  of 
that  but  also  to  approve  of  certain  com- 
mands to  you  ;  likewise  to  command  to  pro- 
secute certain  instructions ;  until  I  shall 
under  my  own  hand  give  you  other  com- 
mands. And  though  you  will  hear  that  this 
treaty  is  near,  or  at  least  most  likely  to  be 
concluded,  yet  believe  it  not,  but  pursue  the 
way  you  are  in  with  all  possible  vigour. 
Deliver  also  that  my  command  to  all  your 
friends,  but  not  in  a  public  way,  because 
otherwise  it  may  be  inconvenient  to  me,  and 
particularly  to  Inchiquin." 

A  copy  of  the  marquis  of  Ormond's  letter 
to  the  supreme  council,  in  which  he  an- 
nounced that  he  had  been  sent  by  the  king 
and  authorised  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
them,  had  now  been  obtained  by  colonel 
Jones,  the  governor  of  Dublin,  who  had  sent 
it  to  England.  It  was  immediately  forwarded 
by  the  English  parliament,  to  their  commis- 
sioners in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  who  on  the  1st  of 
November  communicated  it  to  the  king,  and 
desired  his  majesty's  public  declaration 
against  any  such  power  as  the  marquis 
claimed,  and  against  his  proceedings  in  Ire- 
iand.  The  king,  with  the  full  consciousness 
of  having  written  the  two  letters  just  men- 
tioned to  Ormond,  did  not  hesitate  to  make 
the  assertion,  "  That  since  the  first  votes 
[on  the  3d  of  August]  passed  for  the  treaty, 
he  had  not  transacted  any  affairs  concerning 
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Ireland,  but  with  you  the  commissioners  in 
relation  to  the  treaty  itself."  He  further 
wrote  a  public  letter  to  the  marquis  on  the 
25th  of  November,  acquainting  him  with  the 
information  he  had  received  from  the  two 
houses  of  parliament  concerning  his  arrival 
and  proceedings  in  Ireland,  and  requiring 
him  to  desist  from  any  further  prosecution 
of  them.  But  Ormond  acted  upon  the  king's 
private  instructions,  and  paid  no  attention  to 
his  public  orders. 

Nobody  shewed  so  much  anger  at  the  ne- 
gotiations carried  on  between  the  marquis  of 
Ormond  and  the  confederates  as  the  papal 
nuncio.  When  it  was  known  that  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  to  attend  the  mar- 
quis at  Carrick,  the  clergy  of  the  nuncio's 
party  set  up  a  loud  complaint  against  the 
impiety  of  betraying  the  church  and  its 
rights,  and  deserting  the  cause  for  which 
they  had  confederated  together ;  and  their 
clamour  had  still  so  much  weight,  that  the 
assembly  appointed  a  bishop  as  one  of  the 
commissioners,  and  Ormond  so  far  retreated 
from  the  sentiments  he  had  formerly  ex- 
pressed as  to  admit  him.  The  demands  on 
the  subject  of  religion  were  almost  as  ex- 
travagant as  ever.  The  debate  on  these  de- 
mands had  continued  during  twenty  days, 
without  much  progress  towards  its  conclu- 
sion, when  the  assembly,  aware  of  the  delay 
occasioned  by  the  continual  travelling  be- 
tween Carrick  and  Kilkenny,  invited  the 
marquis  to  go  to  his  own  castle  in  the  latter 
city,  with  the  promise  of  perfect  security  to 
his  person.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
was  met  at  some  distance  from  the  city  by 
the  whole  body  of  the  assembly,  nobility, 
clergy,  and  gentry,  who  conducted  him  with 
the  utmost  pomp  to  Kilkenny.  He  was 
there  ceremoniously  received  by  the  magis- 
trates, the  castle  was  delivered  up  to  him, 
and  he  was  surrounded  with  his  own  guards. 

He  was  here  suddenly  interrupted  in  his 
negotiations  by  the  intelligence  of  a  threat- 
ening spirit  which  had  shown  itself  iu  the 
army  of  lord  Inchiquin.  Those  forces, 
which  had  so  suddenly  been  drawn  from 
their  obedience  to  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land, were  now  agitated  with  scattered  in- 
telligence of  the  success  of  the  indepen- 
dents, and,  disappointed  in  their  expecta- 
tions of  money  from  Ormond,  they  began 
to  lean  towards  the  party  which  seemed  to 
be  alone  able  to  pay  them,  and  had  grown 
discontented  and  clamorous.  Some  of  the 
officers  thought  it  prudent  to  make  their 
peace  in  time  with  the  powers  which  now 
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ruled  in  England,  and  propositions  were 
even  sent  to  the  parliament,  in  which  it  was 
pretended  that  Inchiquin  himself  concurred. 
Men  of  zealous  protestant  feelings,  who 
had  for  several  years  fought  obstinately 
through  good  fortune  and  bad  fortune, 
against  their  catholic  enemies,  were  alarmed 
at  the  reports  of  a  treaty  with  papists,  and 
they  complained  of  dangerous  concessions 
likely  to  be  made  to  the  Irish,  and  talked 
of  joining  with  Jones  at  Dublin,  or  of 
forcing  their  way  to  the  quarters  of  Owen 
O'Neill.  Ormond  hastened  to  Cork,  and, 
fortunately  for  his  influence,  a  messenger 
from  the  prince  of  Wales  arrived  there 
almost  at  the  same  time,  bringing  assur- 
ances that  the  fleet  would  speedily  arrive  with 
ammunition  and  provisions,  that  the  duke  of 
York  was  on  the  point  of  sailing,  and  that  the 
prince  was  soon  to  follow.  This  intelligence, 
with  the  persuasions  and  expostulations  of 
Ormond  and  Inchiquin,  appeased  the  soldiers, 
some  of  the  officers  were  imprisoned  or  dis- 
missed, and  the  army  was  remodelled  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  ensure  its  attachment  to  the  king. 
It  was  during  Ormond's  absence  at  Cork, 
that  the  Irish  agents  returned  from  Rome. 
The  general  assembly  had  agreed  to  prolong 
its  session  until  after  his  return,  and  the 
report  they  brought  confirmed  the  moderate 
party  in  their  disposition  for  peace,  so  that 
Ormond  found  fewer  difficulties  to  encounter 
on  his  return  than  he  had  anticipated.  Still 
the  leaders  of  the  confederacy  were  exigent 
and  unreasonable,  and  Ormond  was  obliged 
to  remonstrate  energetically  against  the  ex- 
travagance of  their  demands,  and  point  out 
to  them  the  danger  of  delay.  At  this 
moment  the  remonstrance  of  the  army  in 
England,  requiring  that  the  king  should  be 
brought  to  trial,  reached  lord  Inchiquin,  and 
was  sent  by  him  to  Kilkenny.  The  evident 
danger  in  which  the  king  was  now  placed, 
alarmed  the  confederates,  who  felt  that  their 
own  safety  depended  in  some  measure  upon 
the  king's  preservation,  and  they  acceded  to 
the  terms  proposed  by  Ormond  without  fur- 
ther delay.  The  treaty  was  mutually  rati- 
fied on  the  17th  of  January,  1649,  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  peace  was  pub- 
licly proclaimed  with  much  joy.  Even  the 
clergy,  although  they  did  not  obtain  all 
their  extravagant  demands,  joined  in  the 
general  satisfaction,  which  they  expressed 
in  a  circular  letter,  containing  the  following 
remarkable  expressions  : — "As  a  war  under- 
taken principally  for  religion,"  they  said, 
"  gave  us  all  the  world  over  the  reputation 
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of  a  catholic  people,  even  so  the  peace,  now 
concluded  between  the  king's  lieutenant 
and  us  speaks  a  most  loyal  nation,  as  com- 
plying with  his  majesty  in  his  greatest 
necessity ;  though,  in  our  thoughts  and 
occasions  during  these  seven  years'  wars,  we 
have  still  this  loyalty,  and  have  oft  publicly 
sworn  it ;  yet  we  lay  under  the  suspicions  of 
many  men.  But  by  the  present  agreement  all 
blemish  of  that  kind  is  taken  away.  We  are 
of  opinion,  that  our  sense  of  this  peace  would 
give  you  a  confidence  to  receive  and  submit 
to  it  willingly  and  cheerfully  ;  to  which  end, 
we  do  hereby  give  you  assurance,  we  have 
by  this  peace,  in  the  present  concessions, 
and  in  the  expectations  of  further  gracious 
favours  from  his  majesty's  goodness,  received 
a  good  satisfaction  for  the  being  and  safety 
of  our  religion  ;  and  the  substance  thereof, 
as  to  the  concessions  for  religion,  is  better  than 
the  sound.  By  the  temporal  articles,  the  lives, 
liberties,  and  estates  of  men  are  provided  for  ; 
so  as  now  you  have  a  clear  quarrel,  with- 
out thought  or  the  least  colour  of  suspicion  ; 
for  you  fight  purely  against  sectaries  and 
rebels,  for  God  and  Csesar ;  and  under  those 
banners  you  may  well  hope  for  victories." 

From  the  language  used  in  the  foregoing 
circular,  we  might  be  led  to  suppose  that 
the  catholic  confederates  had  not  made  ad 
vantageous  terms  with  the  protestant  lord 
lieutenant,  yet  when  we  look  into  the  treaty 
itself,  we  find  that  the  concessions  made  to 
the  catholics  were  little  less  extensive  than 
those  made  by  the  earl  of  Glamorgan,  which 
had  given  so  much  offence  a  few  months 
before.  The  treaty  consisted  of  thirty-five 
articles,  in  the  first  of  which  it  was  promised 
that  in  the  next  parliament  to  be  called  in 
Ireland,  an  act  should  be  passed  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  penal  statutes,  and  that  the 
catholics  should  be  relieved  from  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  instead  of  which  they  were  to 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  in  the  following 
words: — "  I  do  hereby  acknowledge,  profess, 
testify,  and  declare  in  my  conscience,  before 
God  and  the  world,  that  our  sovereign  lord 
king  Charles  is  lawful  and  right  king  of  this 
realm,  and  of  other  his  majesty's  dominions 
and  countries;  and  I  will  bear  faith  and  true- 
allegiance  to  his  majesty  and  his  heirs  and 
successors,  and  him  and  them  will  defend  to 
the  uttermost  of  my  power  against  all  con- 
spiracies and  attempts  whatsoever  which 
shall  be  made  against  his  or  their  crown  and 
dignity,  and  do  my  best  endeavour  to  dis- 
close and  make  known  to  his  majesty,  his 
heirs,  and  successors,  or  to  the  lord  deputy, 
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or  other  his  majesty's  chief  governor  or  gov- 
ernors for  the  time  being,  all  treason  or 
traitorous  conspiracies  which  I  shall  know 
or  hear  to  he  intended  against  his  majesty 
or  any  of  them ;  and  I  do  make  this  recogni- 
tion and  acknowledgment  heartily,  willingly, 
and  truly,  upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Chris- 
tian." In  the  same  article  the  catholics  were 
issured,  "  that  they  or  any  of  them  shall  not 
lie  molested  in  the  possession  which  they  have 
at  present  of  churches  and  church  livings, 
or  of  the  exercise  of  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions as  they  now  exercise  the  same,  until 
such  time  as  his  majesty,  upon  a  full  consid- 
eration of  the  desires  of  the  said  Roman  catho- 
lics, in  a  free  parliament  to  be  held  in  this 
kingdom,  shall  declare  his  further  plea  ure." 
In  the  second  article  of  the  treaty,  it  was 
agreed  that  a  free  parliament  should  be  held 
in  Ireland  within  six  months  after  the  date 
of  the  peace,  or  as  soon  after  that  time  as 
should  seem  advisable  to  the  twelve  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  see  the  fulfilment  of 
the  treaty.  To  that  parliament  it  was  left 
entirely  to  consider  of  the  repeal  or  suspen- 
sion of  Poynings'  act.  By  the  third  and 
fourth  articles,  all  acts,  ordinances,  and  or- 
ders of  parliament  against  the  Roman  catho- 
lics, as  well  as  all  indictments,  attainders, 
outlawries,  and  the  processes  and  proceed- 
ings thereon,  and  all  letters  patents,  grants, 
lease's,  &c.,  arising  out  of  them,  which  had 
been  made  since  the  7th  of  August,  1641, 
were  to  be  annulled.  By  the  fifth,  it  was 
agreed,  "  that  as  soon  as  possible  may  be, 
-ill  impediments  which  may  hinder  the  said 
Roman  catholics  to  sit  or  vote  in  the  next 
intended  parliament,  or  to  choose  or  be  cho- 
sen knights  and  burgesses  to  sit  or  vote  there, 
shall  be  removed,  and  that  before  the  said 
parliament."  The  seventh  article  confirmed 
the  rights  of  the  landholders  of  Connaught  and 
Thomond  in  their  estates.  By  the  eighth 
the  native  Irish  of  the  catholic  religion  were 
to  be  relieved  from  all  civil  incapacities,  and 
were  to  be  allowed  to  erect  one  or  more 
inns  of  court  in  or  near  the  city  of  Dublin  or 
elsewhere;  and  it  is  added  that  "  his  ma- 
jesty is  further  graciously  pleased  that  his 
majesty's  Roman  catholic  subjects  may  erect 
and  keep  free  schools  for  education  of 
youths  in  this  kingdom,  any  law  or  statute 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  The 
ninth  article  stipulates,  "  that  places  of  com- 
mand, honour,  profit,  and  trust  in  his  nui- 
I  jesty's  armies  in  this  kingdom,  shall  be  upon 
perfection  of  these  articles  actually  and  by 
particular  instances  conferred  upon  his  Ro- 


man catholic  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  and 
that  upon  the  distribution,  conferring,  and 
disposing  of  places  of  command,  honour, 
profit,  and  trust  in  his  majesty's  armies  in 
this  kingdom,  for  the  future  no  difference 
shall  be  made  between  the  said  Roman 
catholics  and  other  his  majesty's  subjects, 
but  that  such  distribution  shall  be  made 
with  equal  indifferericy  according  to  their 
respective  merits  and  abilities  ;  and  that  all 
his  majesty's  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  as 
well  Roman  catholics  as  others,  may  for 
his  majesty's  service  and  their  own  security, 
arm  themselves  the  best  they  may,  wherein 
they  shall  have  all  fitting  encouragement." 
By  the  same  article,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
command  of  forts,  castles,  garrisons,  towns, 
and  other  places  of  importance  in  the  king- 
dom should  be  conferred  upon  his  majesty's 
Roman  catholic  subjects  in  Ireland;  and 
that,  until  a  full  settlement  in  parliament, 
fifteen  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  five 
hundred  horse  of  the  said  Roman  catholics 
should  be  of  the  standing  army  of  the  king- 
dom, with  power  to  the  lord  lieutenant  and 
to  the  commissioners  to  diminish  or  add  to 
the  number,  as  they  should  see  cause.  The 
tenth  article  relates  to  the  yearly  rent  or 
revenue  to  be  paid  to  the  king;  and  by  the 
eleventh  it  was  agreed,  "  that  no  nobleman 
or  peer  of  this  realm  in  parliament  shall  be 
hereafter  capable  of  more  proxies  than  two, 
and  that  blank  proxies  shall  be  hereafter 
totally  disallowed;  and  that  if  such  noble- 
men or  peers  of  this  realm  as  have  no  estates 
in  this  kingdom  do  not  within  five  years,  to 
begin  from  the  conclusion  of  these  articles, 
purchase  in  this  kingdom  as  followeth :  a  lord 
baron  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  a  lord 
viscount  four  hundred  pounds  per  annum, 
and  an  earl  six  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  a 
marquis  eight  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  a 
duke  one  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  shall 
lose  their  votes  in  parliament  until  such  time 
as  they  shall  afterwards  acquire  such  estates 
respectively  ;  and  that  none  be  admitted  in 
the  house  of  commons  but  such  as  shall  be 
estated  and  resident  within  this  kingdom." 

With  regard  to  the  independency  of  the 
Irish  parliament,  it  was  concluded  by  the 
twelft'i  article  that  the  king  would  "  leave 
both  houses  of  parliament  in  this  kingdom 
to  make  declaration  therein  as  shall  he 
agreeable  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land." The  thirteenth  article  restrained  the 
Irish  privy  council  from  interfering  in  judi- 
cial causes;  the  fourteenth  promised  the  re- 
I  peal  of  certain  statutes  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
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beth,  placing  restriction  on  the  sale  of  some 
articles  of  Irish  production;  the  seventeenth 
assured  the  restoration  of  the  catholics  eject- 
ed by  lord  Inchiquin  to  their  estates  and  pos- 
sessions in  Cork,  Youghall,  and  Dungarvan  ; 
and  the  eighteenth  promised  a  comprehen- 
sive act  of  oblivion.  These  are  followed  by 
others,  disabling  the  officers  of  the  crown 
from  being  farmers  of  the  customs  ;  pro- 
,  hibiting  monopolies,  repealing  such  as  had 
been  granted,  and  fixing  the  custom  and 
imposition  on  aquavitas,  wine,  oil,  yarn, 
and  tobacco  ;  regulating  the  court  of  the 
castle-chamber,  or  Irish  star-chamber  ;  and 
promising  the  repeal  of  "  two  acts  lately 
passed  in  this  kingdom,  one  prohibiting  the 
plowing  with  horses  by  the  tail,  and  the 
other  prohibiting  the  burning  of  oats  in  the 
straw."  Other  articles  of  more  general  im- 
portance botli  to  protestants  and  catholics, 
allowed  the  Roman  catholics  the  constituting 
of  magistrates  and  judges  in  all  causes,  and 
gave  them  the  possession  of  all  towns  and 
counties  within  their  then  quarters,  until  a 
full  settlement  in  parliament.  The  thirty- 
fourth  states  that,  "  At  the  instance,  humble 
suit,  and  earnest  desire  of  the  general 
assembly  of  the  confederate  Roman  catho- 
lics, it  is  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed 
upon,  that  the  Roman  catholic  regular 
clergy  of  this  kingdom,  behaving  themselves 
conformable  to  these  articles  of  peace,  shall 
not  be  molested  in  the  possessions  which  at 
present  they  have  of  and  in  the  bodies,  sites, 
and  precincts  of  such  abbeys  and  monasteries 
belonging  to  any  Roman  catholic  within 
the  said  kingdom,  until  settlement  by  par- 
liament ;  and  that  the  said  clergy  shall  not 
be  molested  in  the  enjoying  of  such  pen- 
sions as  hitherto  since  the  wars  they  enjoyed 
for  their  respective  livelihoods  from  the  said 
Roman  catholics,  and  the  sites  and  precincts 
hereby  intended,  are  declared  to  be  the  body 
of  the  abbey,  one  garden  and  orchard  to  each 
abbey,  if  any  there  be,  and  what  else  is  con- 
tained within  the  walls,  mears,  or  ancient 
fences,  or  ditch  that  doth  supply  the  wall 
thereof,  and  no  more." 

Perhaps  the  most  objectionable  and  dan- 
gerous part  of  the  treaty  was  that  in  which 
the  lord  lieutenant  consented  to  divest  him- 
self of  a  great  part  of  the  authority  belong- 
ing to  his  office  of  lord  lieutenant,  in  order 
to  allay  the  fears  of  those  who  were  conscious 
of  their  former  acts,  and  were  fearful  that 
the  present  treaty  might  not  be  fully  ob- 
served in  regard  to  them.  Twelve  members 
of  the  general  assembly  were  elected  to 
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watch  over  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty, 
under  the  title  of  commissioners  of  trust, 
and  they  were  to  be  to  such  an  extent  joint 
sharers  witli  the  lord  lieutenant  in  autho- 
rity, that  he  could  neither  levy  soldiers, 
raise  money,  or  even  erect  garrisons,  with- 
out their  consent.  These  commissioners 
were  lords  Dillon,  Muskerry,  and  Athenry, 
Alexander  MacDonnell,  sir  Lucas  Dillon, 
sir  Nicholas  Plunkett,  sir  Richard  Barne- 
wall,  Geoffrey  Browne,  Donough  O'Cal- 
laghan,  Turlough  O'Neill,  Miles  Reilly, 
and  Gerald  Fennel. 

A  treaty  like  this,  totally  inconsistent 
with  Ormond's  former  scruples,  could  not 
fail  to  give  the  utmost  offence  to  the  pro- 
testants in  genera],  and  of  this  the  marquis 
was  so  sensible,  that  he  thought  it  necessary 
on  its  publication,  to  address  a  declaration 
to  them  in  explanation  and  defence  of  his 
conduct.  After  professing  his  constant  care 
for  the  interests  of  the  protestant  religion 
and  the  crown,  he  explained  the  articles  of 
the  treaty  as  amounting  only  to  some  mode- 
rate indulgence  to  the  confederates,  with 
some  concessions  necessary  to  their  present 
security  until  an  act  of  oblivion  should  be 
passed  in  parliament.  He  pretended  with 
less  truth  that  he  had  made  no  accommo- 
dation with  those  who  had  any  share  in  the 
barbarities  committed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  rebellion,  since  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
were  general,  and  included  all  Irish  catho- 
lics who  submitted  to  it ;  and  that  he  had 
not  condescended  to  any  articles,  until  the 
treaty  between  the  king  and  parliament  in 
England  was  broken  off,  and  the  army  had 
demanded  the  king's  trial.  "  This/'  he 
added,  "  we  mention  not  to  invalidate  any 
of  the  concessions  made  unto  this  people  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  render  them  in 
very  point  the  more  sacred  and  inviola- 
ble, by  how  much  the  necessity  on  his  ma- 
jesty's part  for  granting  them  is  greater,  and 
the  submission  on  their  part  to  his  majesty's 
authority  in  such  his  great  necessity  more 
opportune  and  seasonable ;  as  also,  to  call 
the  world  (and  whomsoever  either  any  peace 
at  all  with  the  Irish,  or  the  terms  of  this 
peace,  may  be  distasteful  to)  to  testify  here- 
after, that  as  the  full  benefit  thereof  cannot 
without  great  injustice,  and  somewhat  of 
ingratitude  (if  we  may  so  speak  in  the  case 
of  his  majesty)  with  reference  to  this  last 
act  of  theirs,  be  denied  unto  them  ;  so  any 
blame  thereof  ought  to  be  laid  on  those  alone 
who  have  imposed  the  said  necessity,  the  sad- 
dest to  which  any  king  was  ever  reduced." 
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The  protestant  subjects  might  well  answer 
that  in  this  act  Ormond  had  sacrificed  their 
welfare  and  his  own  religion  and  conscience 
to  the  king's  mere  personal  interest,  and  that 
if  he  had  only  gone  as  far  at  the  time  when 
he  expressed  so  much  abhorrence  of  the 
secret  treaty  of  the  earl  of  Glamorgan,  he 
might  probably  have  saved  the  king  from 
this  extremity.  But  as  it  was,  the  peace 
only  led  to  further  embarrassments  and  dis- 
cussions, and  was  far  from  producing  the 
results  he  anticipated.  Ormond  expected  to 
be  at  once  at  the  head  of  the  most  formida- 
ble army  which  had  yet  marched  on  Irish 
ground,  and  he  calculated  on  four  thousand 
Irish  foot  and  eight  hundred  horse  from 
Munster,  besides  three  thousand  foot  and 
six  hundred  horse  under  Inchiquin,  the  same 
numbers  of  horse  and  foot  from  Leinster  and 
Connaught,  and  five  thousand  foot  and  five 
hundred  horse  from  Owen  O'Neill,  "  if  he 
would  come  in."  O'Neill  did  not  come  in, 
and  from  the  other  provinces  he  collected 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  twenty  thousand 
foot  and  three  thousand  five  hundred  horse 
which  his  imagination  thus  counted,  and 


when  they  were  assembled,  he  was  obliged 
to  borrow  money  on  his  own  credit  to  enable 
the  army  to  march.  On  the  other  hand, 
"  the  peace  being  concluded,"  as  Coxe  tells 
us,  "  the  Irish  became  very  troublesome  by 
their  importunities  for  offices  and  places  of 
trust  and  honour.  Sir  Richard  Blake,  the 
very  next  week  after  the  peace,  wrote  to 
secretary  Lane  to  mind  the  lord  lieutenant 
to  make  him  a  baron,  and  others  were  as 
careful  to  their  own  advancement;  but  above 
all  others,  the  insolence  of  a  son  of  Hugh 
O'Connor  is  remarkable,  for  he  on  the  ninth 
of  March  wrote  to  the  lord  lieutenant  to 
give  him  a  troop,  and  his  brother  a  foot 
company,  or  else  they  would  shift  for  them- 
selves :  to  whom  the  lord  lieutenant  made 
answer,  "  that  whatever  he  did  with  great 
rebels,  he  would  not  capitulate  with  small 
ones."  Neither  was  the  treaty  serviceable 
to  the  king ;  for  Ormond's  negotiations,  and 
the  insincerity  of  the  king  with  regard  to 
them,  were  made  a  serious  charge  against 
him,  and  before  the  intelligence  of  Ormond's 
peace  reached  London,  Charles  had  ex- 
piated his  errors  on  the  scaffold. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


RENEWAL  OF  THK  WAR ;  SUCCESSES  OF  THE  ROYALISTS ;  SIEGE  OF  DUBLIN ; 
BATTLE  OF  KATHMINES  ;   CROMWELL'S  ARRIVAL  IN  IRELAND. 


WO  events  occurred 
nearly  at  the  same  time 
to  encourage  the  par- 
ties which  had  con- 
curred in  the  peace  of 
1049.  One  was  the 
departure  of  the  nun- 
cio, who,  finding  that 
his  influence  in  the  general  assembly  was  over- 
thrown, and  understanding  that  accusations 
against  him  had  been  carried  to  Rome,  deter- 
mined on  proceeding  thither  himself  to  de- 
fend his  conduct,  and  embarked  at  Galway 
on  the  2.'3rd  of  February.  The  other  was  the 
arrival  of  prince  Rupert,  who  with  sixteen 
frigates  entered  the  harbour  of  Kinsale  on  the 
tenth  of  the  same  month.  Ormond  met  Ru- 
pert at  Cork,  with  the  joyful  news  of  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty  with  the  confederates, 


and  they  resolved  to  send  a  new  and  pressing 
invitation  to  the  prince  of  Wales  to  repair 
immediately  to  Ireland.  It  was  on  his  de- 
parture from  this  conference,  that  the  marquis 
of  Ormond  received  intelligence  of  the  king's 
execution,  which  occurred  on  the  30th  of 
January.  The  lord  lieutenant  immediately 
proclaimed  Charles  the  Second  at  Cork  and 
Youghall,  while  prince  Rupert  prepared  to 
perform  the  same  ceremonial  at  Kinsale. 

Ormond  soon  received  dispatches  from 
the  new  king,  confirming  him  in  the  office 
of  lord  lieutenant,  and  he  made  imme- 
diate preparations  to  prosecute  the  war 
against  all  who  refused  to  accept  the  peace 
and  acknowledge  his  authority.  But  he  had 
difficulties  of  various  descriptions  to  con- 
tend with,  which  seemed  already  to  hold 
out  little  hopes  of  ultimate  success.  No 
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less  than  five  armies,  independent  of  each 
other,  were  in  the  field  :  in  the  south,  the 
king's  army,  chiefly  composed  of  the  old 
army  of  lord  Inchiquin,  now  commanded  by 
Ormoncl,  and  the  army  of  the  confederate 
Irish,  which  was,  in  consequence  of  the 
peace,  allied  with  that  of  Orniond ;  in  the 
north,  the  army  of  Owen  O'Neill,  who  acted 
in  the  name  of  the  nuncio ;  and  that  of  the 
Scottish  and  English  presbyterians,  which 
opposed  to  the  peace  as  much  as  to  the 
abolition  of  monarchy,  would  neither  join 
with  Ormond,  nor  with  the  Irish,  nor  with 
the  parliamentarians ;  and,  lastly,  in  Dub- 
lin, the  army  of  the  English  parliament 
under  colonel  Jones.  In  the  north,  sir 
Charles  Coote  maintained  Derry  for  the  par- 
liament. 

Some  of  these  parties  it  was  at  least  de- 
sirable to  reconcile,  and  Ormond  made  the 
first  attempt  on  O'Neill.  He  consented  to 
treat,  but  the  hatred  borne  towards  him  by 
the  commissioners  of  trust,  stood  in  the  way 
of  conciliation ;  he  haughtily  claimed  that 
the  six  escheated  counties  in  Ulster  should 
be  restored  to  the  old  Irish,  and  he  was 
supported  in  his  demand  by  the  marquis  of 
Antrim  ;  and  he  finally  declared  that  he  was 
ready  to  obey  the  king  when  he  landed  in 
Ireland,  but  that  he  would  hold  no  commu- 
nication with  his  present  representative. 
Ormond  addressed  himself  next  to  sir  Charles 
Coote,  who  returned  but  an  evasive  answer; 
and  then  he  had  recourse  to  Jones,  the  par- 
liament's governor  of  Dublin,  to  whom  he 
made  a  pathetic  representation  of  the  injuries 
and  sufferings  of  the  late  king.  But  Jones, 
who  was  stanch  to  his  party,  and  was  in  ex- 
pectation of  immediate  and  large  reinforce- 
ments, turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  arguments, 
and  contented  himself  with  replying  that 
Ormond  himself  was  to  be  blamed  for  the 
death  of  the  king,  since,  by  his  arrival  and 
transactions  in  Ireland  while  the  treaty  of 
Newport  was  pending,  he  had  convinced 
everybody  of  the  king's  insincerity,  and 
driven  the  party  in  power  to  desperate  mea- 
sures. 

The  lord  lieutenant  experienced  difficul- 
ties and  obstructions  in  collecting  the  troops 
to  be  furnished  by  the  confederates,  and  the 
commissioners  of  trust,  busied  about  their  own 
interests,  took  no  steps  to  collect  the  money 
which  they  had  promised  for  the  service. 
The  leaders  contended  with  each  other  for 
military  command  and  precedence,  and  Or- 
mond was  mortified  with  clamours,  which  he 
scarcely  knew  how  to  appease.  Even  prince 
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Rupert,  whose  capricious  conduct  at  the 
lead  of  the  fleet  it  is  difficult  to  understand, 
seemed  bent  only  on  thwarting  and  obstruct- 
ng  Ormond's  designs ;  he  entered  into  in- 
trigues with  O'Neill  and  Antrim,  raised  dis- 
content and  dissatisfaction  in  various  parts  of 
the  island,  and,  when  Ormond  announced 
the  intention  of  laying  siege  to  Dublin,  he 
refused  to  block  up  the  port  with  his  fleet. 
In  these  difficulties,  he  was  more  than  ever 
anxious  for  the  arrival  of  the  king. 

Hostilities  commenced  about  the  begin- 
ning of  May.  Two  thousand  of  the  Munster 
army  were  then  collected  under  the  com- 
mand of  lord  Castlehaven,  and  succeeded  in 
reducing  those  places  in  Leinster  which  were 
still  possessed  by  the  forces  of  Owen  O'Neill. 
The  presbyterians  of  the  north  had  at  length 
decided  upon  acting  against  the  parliament, 
and,  under  their  commander  lord  Mont- 
gomery of  Ardes,  they  besieged  sir  Charles 
Coote  in  Londonderry.  Sir  George  Monroe, 
who  had  received  a  commission  from  the 
king  to  command  in  Ulster,  joined  with  the 
marquis  of  Clanrickard  in  reducing  the  par- 
liamentary garrisons  in  Connaught,  and  then 
marched  to  join  the  Scots  in  the  siege  of 
Londonderry. 

The  grand  aim  of  the  marquis  of  Ormond 
was  now  to  obtain  possession  of  Dublin, 
which  he  judged  would  not  only  secure  the 
king's  interest  in  Ireland,  but  he  expected 
that  it  would  cause  a  powerful  rising  in  his 
favour  in  England.  He  mustered  his  forces 
at  Carlow,  where  they  amounted  to  six  thou- 
sand foot  and  two  thousand  horse.  With 
money  borrowed  from  private  persons,  he 
was  enabled  to  put  this  army  in  motion,  and 
soon  reduced  Kildare  and  some  other 
places.  Still  his  necessities  hindered  his 
progress,  and  when  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  of  intercepting  colonel  Jones, 
who  had  marched  to  some  distance  from  Dub- 
lin, and  engaging  him  with  advantage,  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  advance  from  his  station 
behind  the  Liffey.  It  was  the  14th  of  June, 
when  at  length,  having  been  joined  by  Inchi- 
quin, and  receiving  some  assistance  in  money 
through  lords  Castlehaven  and  Taafe,  he 
encamped  at  Naas,  where  a  council  of  war 
was  held,  at  which  it  was  determined  at  once 
to  form  the  siege  of  Dublin.  On  the  18th, 
Ormond  encamped  at  Finglass,  about  two 
miles  from  the  capital,  and  the  next  day 
he  sent  a  detachment  to  show  themselves 
before  the  walls  of  the  city,  in  the  hopes 
that  their  presence  would  raise  a  tumult 
among  those  within  who  were  disaffected  to 
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the  parliament,  but  he  was  disappointed, 
and  after  experiencing  some  loss  in  skir- 
mishing with  the  parliamentarian  horse,  they 
returned  to  the  camp  at  Finglass. 

There  were  indeed  many  in  Dublin,  both 
of  the  army  and  the  citizens,  who  wished 
success  to  the  besiegers,  and  who  would 
willingly  have  afforded  them  assistance. 
Most,  however,  of  the  disaffected  soldiers 
deserted  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  and 
Jones  relieved  himself  of  any  fears  from  the 
disaffected  citizens  by  sending  them  away. 
The  courage  of  those  who  were  left  was 
raised  by  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  and 
provisions  from  England.  Ormond's  army, 
however,  now  estimated  at  seven  thousand 
foot  and  four  thousand  horse,  was  for- 
midable, and  for  a  while  all  its  undertakings 
were  attended  with  success.  On  the  20th 
of  June,  the  king's  lord  lieutenant  learnt 
that  the  governor  of  Dublin,  distressed  for 
want  of  forage,  had  detached  a  portion  of 
his  horse  to  Drogheda.  Lord  Inchiquin  was 
sent  in  pursuit  with  a  strong  body  of  cavalry, 
and  having  surprised  and  routed  this  party, 
pushed  on  his  success  to  the  walls  of  Drog- 
heda. He  was  there  reinforced  with  two 
regiments  of  foot,  and  with  some  cannon,  and 
laid  siege  to  to  that  place,  which  was  brave- 
ly defended  by  a  small  parliamentarian  gar- 
rison. Want  of  ammunition,  however,  com- 
pelled them  soon  to  surrender,  on  honourable 
terms,  and  the  garrison  was  allowed  to  march 
to  Dublin. 

Owen  O'Neill,  meanwhile  lay  encamped 
in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  with  his  rear  to 
Dundalk,  and  other  places  possessed  by 
Monk,  who  commanded  for  the  parliament 
in  Ulster.  Among  the  various  parties  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded,  O'Neill,  who  de- 
tested Ormond  and  the  confederates,  re- 
solved to  ally  himself  with  the  parliamen- 
tarians, and  he  first  agreed  to  a  cessation 
with  Monk,  and  then  declared  his  willing- 
ness to  treat  for  a  permanent  accommoda- 
tion. Colonel  Jones  encouraged  the  corres- 
pondence with  the  Irish  chieftain,  and  by 
the  cessation,  which  was  to  last  three  months, 
O'Neill  and  Monk  promised  each  other 
mutual  assistance,  and  the  former  under- 
took, if  supplied  with  money,  to  find  suf- 
ficient occupation  for  Ormond  and  his  army. 
In  accordance  with  this  agreement,  a  body 
of  horse  and  foot,  under  lieutenant  Farrell, 
was  detached  from  Dundalk  to  escort  a 
quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  the 
quarters  of  O'Neill.  Inchiquin,  who  was  at 
Drogheda,  despatched  a  strong  force  to  inter- 


cept this  convoy,  which  defeated  Monk's 
men  with  great  slaughter,  and  captured  all 
the  stores  sent  to  O'Neill.  From  some  of 
the  prisoners  taken  on  this  occasion,  Inchi- 
quin was  informed  of  the  weak  condition 
of  Dundalk,  and  he  immediately  resolved 
on  besieging  that  place.  The  arrival  of  a 
part  of  the  presbyterian  army  of  lord  Mont- 
gomery of  Ardes  increased  the  besieging 
army ;  but  the  town  would  probably  have 
held  out,  had  not  a  mutiny  in  the  garrison 
compelled  Monk  to  surrender  at  the  end  of 
two  days.  The  lesser  garrisons  in  this  part 
of  Ulster,  Newry,  Carlingford,  &c.,  soon 
followed  the  fate  of  Drogheda  and  Dundalk, 
and  having  also  made  himself  master  of 
Trim,  on  the  21st  of  July,  lord  Inchiquin 
returned  to  the  camp  at  Finglass. 

Ormond  now  prepared  to  invest  Dublin, 
and,  although  his  army  was  insufficient  to 
form  the  siege  of  an  extensive  city,  defend- 
ed by  a  numerous  garrison,  yet  it  was  re- 
solved to  encompass  it  on  all  sides.  Lord 
Dillon  of  Costello,  with  two  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  was  left  to  press  the  siege  on 
the  north,  while  Ormond  with  the  rest  of 
the  army  crossed  the  Liffey,  and  established 
himself  at  Rathmines.  As  this  position 
commanded  the  entrance  to  the  river,  he 
hoped  to  cut  off  the  city  from  its  supplies 
from  the  sea,  and  thus  reduce  it  to  dis- 
tress, and  he  began  immediately  to  carry  on 
his  works  to  the  east  for  this  purpose. 
Here,  however,  the  besiegers  had  the  mor- 
tification to  see  the  garrison  of  Dublin 
strengthened  successively  by  the  arrivals, 
on  the  22nd  of  July,  of  colonel  Venables 
with  a  strong  body  of  foot,  on  the  25th  of 
colonel  Reynolds  with  his  horse,  and,  on 
the  26th,  of  a  still  larger  force  of  horse 
and  foot.  These  troops  brought  the  still 
more  alarming  intelligence  that,  the  parlia- 
ment considering  Dublin  was  now  in  no 
danger,  Cromwell,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  was  only  waiting  a  favourable  wind  to 
pass  over  into  Munster,  where  it  was  well 
known  there  was  considerable  disaffection 
to  Ormond  and  his  allies. 

On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Ormond 
lost  no  time  in  despatching  lord  Inchiquin 
with  a  great  part  of  his  horse  to  the  south, 
to  strengthen  the  garrisons  of  Munster,  and 
encourage  the  loyal  inhabitants  by  his 
presence.  The  army  before  Dublin  appears 
to  have  been  considerably  augmented  dur- 
ing the  siege,  but  still  the  departure  of  lord 
Inchiquin  was  felt  severely,  and  Ormond 
was  only  decided  in  remaining  before  Dublin, 
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from  the  fear  of  discouraging  his  Irish  allies, 
and  in  the  hope  that  by  cutting  offthe  water 
and  interrupting  the  communication  with  the 
sea,  he  might  still  reduce  the  city  to  extremi- 
ties before  any  further  succour  could  arrive. 
On    the    1st  of  August  Ormond   held  a 
council  of  war,   at  which  it  was   proposed, 
for  the   safety  of  the  army,  which  appeared 
now  to  be  too  much  exposed  in  its  camp  at 
Rathmines,  that  the  enemy  should  be  driven 
from    Rathfarnam,    and    that    the    marquis 
should  then  remove  to  securer   quarters  at 
a  place  named  Drumnah,  whence  he  might 
hold  uninterrupted  communication  with  the 
division  stationed  on  the   north  side  of  the 
river.     This  plan  met  with  great  opposition 
from    Ormond's    Irish    officers,   who  repre- 
sented it  as  a  disgraceful   retreat,   and  in- 
sisted that  the  reduction  of  Dublin  was  by 
no  means  so  difficult  an   undertaking  as  it 
was  represented.     They  represented  that  it 
was  only  necessary  to  possess  themselves  of 
the  old  castle  at  Baggatrath,  about  one  rnile 
from  their  camp  at  Rathmines,  which  might 
be  sufficiently  fortified  in  one  night,  to  de- 
prive   the  garrison    of  their  pasture  which 
lay  in  some  meadows  near  the  walls  on  the 
south    side    of    the   river,  and   the   loss   of 
which  would    starve    all   their   horses  in  a 
few  days.     From  this  place  they  might  ad- 
vance their  works  securely  to  the  river,andcut 
off  the  garrison  from  further  succours,  which 
would  soon  reduce  them  to  distress.     Some 
of  the  older  officers  approved  of  this  plan, 
and  as  Ormond  did  not  object  to  it,  it  was  re- 
solved that  it  should  be  undertaken  the  same 
night,  and  fifteen  hundred  foot  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  an  officer  named  Pur- 
cell,  to  whom  the  enterprize  was  entrusted. 
Accordingly,  at  the  close  of  day,  Purccll 
set  out  with  his  men   towards  Baggatrath, 
and  the  rest  of  Ormond's  army  was  drawn 
out  in  battalion  to  support  them  in  case  of 
any  attack  from   the   town.     But  for  some 
cause  or  other — it  was  afterwards  laid  to  the 
treachery  of  the  Irish  guide,  an  ecclesiastic 
of  the  nuncio's  party — the  greater  part  of 
the  night  was  spent   before  Purcell  reached 
Baggatrath,  and  when  Ormond  went  to  view 
it  in   the   morning,   he   found  it  neither  so 
strong  nor  the  works  so  far  advanced  as  he 
expected.     Parties  of  the  enemy  were  also 
seen  hovering  about,  and  Ormond  was  con- 
vinced  that  the  enemy  would  attack  him. 
Considering   that  it  would   now  be  as  dan- 
gerous to  retreat,  as  to  draw  out  his  army 
to  support  the  party  engaged  at  Baggatrath, 
he  made  his  dispositions  for  an  engagement, 
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and,  observing  no  readiness  on  the  part  of 
the  garrison  of  Dublin  fora  sally,  he  ordered 
the  troops  to  repose  themselves,  and  retired 
to  his  own  tent  for  the  same  purpose. 

Colonel  Jones  appears  not  to  have  been 
aware  of  Ormond's  preparations  for  an  en- 
gagement, and  to  have  imagined  that  he 
had  only  to  do  with  the  fifteen  hundred 
foot  in  Baggatrath,  but  he  anticipated  that 
other  troops  might  come  to  their  aid.  About 
nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of 
August,  he  drew  out  twelve  hundred  horse 
and  four  thousand  foot,  "  not  then,"  as  he 
tells  us,  "  intending  further  than  the  beat- 
ing up  of  the  enemy's  quarters  only,"  and 
marched  to  the  fort.  Ormond,  who  was 
asleep  in  his  tent,  was  suddenly  roused  by 
repeated  vollies  of  shot,  and,  hastily  mount- 
ing his  horse,  he  rode  forward  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  alarm.  He  had  scarcely  ridden 
a  hundred  yards,  when  he  found  that  Pur- 
cell  had  been  driven  from  his  works,  that 
the  engagement  had  become  general,  many 
of  his  officers  and  men  were  slain,  and 
that  his  whole  right  wing  was  broken  and 
in  disorder.  After  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  arrest  the  flight  of  his  cavalry,  Ormond 
forced  his  way  to  the  left,  which  he  found 
in  the  same  disorder.  The  engagement 
lasted  about  two  hours  from  the  first  attack, 
and  the  slaughter,  according  to  the  account 
of  the  parliamentarians,  amounted  to  four 
thousand  men,  but  this  was  probably  much 
exaggerated.  Their  enemies  accused  them 
of  putting  many  to  death  after  they  had 
thrown  down  their  arms.  The  foot,  de- 
serted by  the  horse  early  in  the  battle,  sur- 
rendered themselves  prisoners  to  the  number 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred.  The  rest 
followed  Ormond  to  Kilkenny,  where  lie 
collected  the  shattered  remains  of  his  army. 
The  troops  on  the  north  of  the  river,  under 
the  command  of  lord  Dillon,  of  Costello, 
instead  of  any  attempt  to  recover  the  vic- 
tory from  the  parliamentarians,  fled  precipi- 
tately, and  sheltered  themselves  in  Trim  and 
Drogheda.  Jones  was  hindered  from  pur- 
suing the  fugitives,  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  who  had 
arrived  with  a  thousand  fresh  horse  to  rein- 
force the  besieging  army  ;  but  when  he  saw 
how  matters  stood,  he  drew  off  and  made 
the  best  of  his  way  to  the  latter  garrison. 
All  Ormond's  artillery,  baggage,  and  pro- 
visions fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

The  capital  was  relieved  by  this  battle  of 
Rathmines  from  any  further  apprehensions, 
and  colonel  Jones,  to  profit  by  the  first 
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moment  of  consternation  in  which  he  had 
thrown  the  enemy,  advanced  suddenly  to 
Drogheda.*  But  lord  Moore,  who  com- 
manded the  garrison  in  that  town,  made  a 
brave  defence,  and  Ormond  having  collected 
as  many  as  he  could  of  his  forces,  marched 
to  Trim,  and  there  again  presented  a  formi- 
dable appearance.  On  the  8th  of  August 
Jones  found  it  necessary  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Drogheda,  and  retire  to  Dublin. 

Meanwhile  Owen  O'Neill  had  continued 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  his  new  allies,  and 
after  the  departure  of  Monk  from  Dundalk, 
he  had  entered  into  negotiations  with  sir 
Charles  Coote,  who  was  besieged  in  London- 
derry by  lord  Montgomery  of  Ardes.  The 
British  troops  before  the  city  under  this 
nobleman  had  become  suspicious  of  the 
cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  un- 
derstanding that  the  new  king  had  not  taken 
the  covenant,  they  became  mutinous,  and 
deserted  in  great  numbers  and  dispersed. 
Owen  O'Neill,  informed  of  these  circum- 
stances, and  bribed  by  Coote  with  a  large 
sum  of  money,  now  marched  to  his  relief, 
and  on  the  very  day  that  Jones  retired  from 
Drogheda,  lord  Ardes  was  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Londonderry,  at  a  moment 
when  its  garrison  was  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity.  But  O'Neill  had  become  dissa- 
tisfied with  his  allies,  and  he  was  provoked 
and  alarmed  by  intelligence  brought  from 
England  that  the  parliament  looked  upon 
him  with  the  utmost  hostility,  and  had 
formally  condemned  the  treaties  which  their 
officers  Monk  and  Coote  had  entered  into 
with  him.  He  now  renewed  his  negotia- 
tions with  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  and 
meeting  with  greater  condescension  than 
formerly  from  the  commissioners  of  trust, 
who  had  been  humbled  by  the  defeat  before 
Dublin,  he  promised  to  reinforce  the  army 
of  the  king's  lord  lieutenant  with  six  thou- 
sand foot  and  five  hundred  horse.  Ormond 
was  now  inspired  with  the  hope  of  renewing 
the  siege  of  Dublin,  and  perhaps  of  making 
himself  master  of  it  before  the  expected 
troops  from  England  could  arrive.  But  his 
hopes  were  destined  to  be  speedily  and  dis- 
astrously overthrown. 

*  Soon  after  his  defeat,  Ormond  wrote  to  colonel 
Jones  requesting  to  be  favoured  with  a  list  of  his 
prisoners  The  sturdy  parliamentarian  was  so  much 
elevated  with  his  recent  victory  that  he  only  deigned 
to  return  the  following  laconic  reply  : 
"  My  Lord, 

"  Since  I  routed  your  army,  I  cannot  have  the 

happiness  to  know  where  you  are,  that  I  may  wait 

upon  you.  MICHAEL  JONES." 

VOL.  II.  K 


Since  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  royal- 
ists in  England,  the  leaders  of  the  party  in 
power  were  turning  their  attention  more 
and  more  to  the  affairs  of  the  sister  island, 
and  they  were  preparing  to  proceed  with 
the  utmost  vigour  against  the  Irish  rebels, 
under  which  title  they  now  included  all  who 
were  not  ranged  under  their  own  banner. 
The  Irish  expedition  had  been  some  time 
in  contemplation,  though  it  had  been  re- 
tarded by  a  variety  of  political  occurrences 
in  England,  and  by  the  contention  of  par- 
ties. The  presbyterians  insisted  that  the 
command  should  be  entrusted  to  sir  Wil- 
liam Waller,  while  the  independents  pro- 
posed that  it  should  be  given  to  Lambert, 
and  thus  it  remained  in  suspense  until  the 
spring  of  1649.  On  the  28th  of  March  in 
that  year  all  further  doubt  was  removed  by 
a  unanimous  vote  of  the  English  parliament, 
appointing  Cromwell  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land and  commander-in-chief  of  the  English 
forces  in  that  island.  The  rising  of  the 
levellers  retarded  his  departure,  and  when  at 
last  the  army  had  reached  the  coast  for  em- 
barkation, difficulties  in  procuring  shipping 
caused  a  further  delay.  It  was  even  sus- 
pected by  some  that  Cromwell's  expedition 
would  never  leave  the  English  shores.  But 
the  progress  of  the  marquis  of  Ormond 
alarmed  the  English  parliament,  and  has- 
tened Cromwell's  departure.  It  was  origi- 
nally intended  that  he  should  land  in  Mun- 
ster,  but  the  unexpected  turn  of  affairs  at 
Dublin  suggested  different  councils.  Ac- 
companied by  his  son-in-law  Ireton  as 
second  in  command,  Cromwell  set  sail  on 
the  13th  of  August,  and  two  days  after- 
wards he  landed  at  Dublin  with  eight  thou- 
sand foot,  four  thousand  horse,  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  in  money,  a  formidable  train  of 
artillery,  and  all  other  necessaries  of  war. 

On  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  Cromwell  lost 
no  time  in  assuming  the  authority  of  his 
office  of  lord  lieutenant,  and  he  proceeded 
to  regulate  all  civil  and  military  aftairs,  and 
offered  indemnity  and  protection  to  all  who 
would  submit  to  the  parliament.  This  offer 
was  embraced  by  many  less  from  a  leaning 
to  the  parliament,  than  from  a  disgust  at  the 
proceedings  of  the  confederates.  Cromwell 
then  committed  the  government  of  the  city 
to  sir  Theophilus  Jones,  and  took  the  field  on 
the  30th  of  August  with  a  well  provisioned 
army  of  ten  thousand  picked  men. 

It  must  be  considered  as  characteristic  of 
the  times  that  one  of  Cromwell's  first  pro- 
clamations as  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  was 
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directed  against  swearing  and  drunkenness. 
It  was  dated  at  Dublin  castle  on  the  23rd  of 
August,  and  ran  in  the  following  words : 
"  Whereas  God  Almighty,  in  the  abundance 
of  his  mercy  and  goodness,  hath  been  pleased 
from  time  to  time  to  vouchsafe  preservation 
and  deliverance  unto  this  city  from  the  rage 
and  cruelty  of  a  bloody  enemy,  and  in  a 
more  special  manner  to  manifest  his  [wrath 
against  the*]  numerous  army  of  rebels 
encamped  about  this  city  ;  which  continual 
mercies  do  justly  call  for  a  thankful  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  gracious  goodness,  by 
a  sincere  and  earnest  endeavour,  as  well  to 
maintain  the  honour  of  his  most  holy  name, 
as  to  oppose  and  take  away  such  offences, 
being  contrary  and  displeasing  to  his  divine 
will.  And  yet  notwithstanding,  by  the 
frequent  practice  of  prophane  swearing, 
cursing,  and  drunkenness,  his  holy  name  is 
daily  dishonoured  and  blasphemed,  to  the 
scandal  and  grief  of  all  good  men,  although 
the  said  offences  are  prohibited  by  the  law 
of  God,  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  and  the 
known  articles  of  war,  whereby  we  have  just 
cause  to  fear  that,  without  a  thorough  re- 
formation of  such  sins,  he  may  deservedly 
break  off  the  continuance  of  his  wonted 
loving  kindness  towards  this  place,  and  give 
us  over  to  destruction.  And  forasmuch  as 
it  is  a  duty  required  at  the  hand  of  the 
magistrate,  who  ought  not  to  bear  the  sword 
in  vain,  but  to  improve  the  power  commit- 
ted into  his  hand  for  the  punishment  and 
prevention  of  offences,  we  therefore  sadly 
taking  the  premises  into  consideration,  and 
resolving  that  the  said  offences  be  strictly 
proceeded  against  and  punished  according 
to  the  utmost  severity  and  rigour  of  law, 
do  by  this  our  proclamation  strictly  charge 
and  command,  that  as  well  the  mayor  of  this 
city  and  other  officers  and  ministers  of  jus- 
tice in  the  same  city  whom  the  same  may 
concern,  as  also  that  all  officers  of  the  army, 
do  respectively  cause  the  said  laws  and  arti- 
cles to  be  put  in  execution  against  all  such 
persons  as  shall  offend  against  the  same. 
And  we  do  further  charge  and  command 
all  officers  of  the  army  to  be  aiding  and 
assisting  to  the  said  mayor  of  this  city 
and  other  the  said  officers  and  ministers 
of  justice  therein,  for  the  apprehending  of 
all  and  every  the  said  offenders  which 
shall  be  members  of  the  army,  and  for  the 
bringing  of  them  before  their  proper 
officers,  whereby  they  may  be  severely 

*  Some  words  like  these  have  been  accidentally 
omitted  in  the  original  printed  copy. 
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punished  according  to  the  said  articles  of 
war.  And  we  do  hereby  declare  our  full 
resolution  to  punish  the  neglect  and  con- 
tempt of  this  our  proclamation  with  the 
severest  punishment  which  by  law  may  be 
inflicted  upon  the  contemners  thereof." 

The  day  following  witnessed  another  pro- 
clamation, which  shews  that  it  was  not  a 
part  of  Cromwell's  plan  to  make  war  with 
more  cruelty  than  is  unavoidably  attached 
to  it.  The  army  which  he  brought  with 
him  from  England  was  deeply  imbued  with  | 
that  horror  and  detestation  of  the  Irish 
rebels  which  had  been  fed  by  the  continual 
reports  of  the  atrocities  perpetrated  on  their 
protestant  brethren,  and  they  were  ready  to 
give  the  fullest  latitude  of  interpretation 
to  the  exception  against  those  who  were 
found  in  open  resistance  to  their  arms.  The 
merciless  orders  against  the  armed  enemy  in 
some  of  Cromwell's  first  successes  no  doubt 
hastened  the  termination  of  the  war,  and  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  Cromwell's  cam- 
paigns were  far  less  cruel  and  devastating 
than  the  continued  hostilities  of  the  previous 
years.  The  declaration  alluded  to  was  thus 
expressed.  "  O.  Cromwell.  Whereas  I  am 
informed,  that  upon  the  marching  out  of  the 
armies  heretofore,  or  of  parties  from  garri- 
sons, a  liberty  hath  been  taken  by  the  sol- 
diery to  abuse,  rob,  and  pillage,  and  too 
often  to  exercise  cruelties  upon  the  country 
people,  being  resolved  by  the  grace  of  God 
diligently  and  strictly  to  restrain  such  wick- 
edness for  the  future,  I  do  hereby  warn  and 
require  all  officers,  soldiers,  and  others  under 
my  command,  henceforth  to  forbear  all  such 
evil  practices  as  aforesaid,  and  not  to  do  any 
wrong  or  violence  towards  country  people 
or  persons  whatsoever,  unless  they  be  ac- 
tually in  arms  or  office  with  the  enemy,  and 
not  to  meddle  with  the  goods  of  such  with- 
out special  order.  And  I  further  declare 
that  it  shall  be  free  and  lawful  to  and  for  all 
manner  of  persons  dwelling  in  the  country, 
as  well  gentlemen  and  soldiers,  as  farmers 
and  other  people  (such  as  are  in  arms  or 
office  with  or  for  the  enemy  only  excepted), 
to  make  their  repair  and  bring  any  provi- 
sions unto  the  army  (while  in  march  or 
camp)  or  unto  any  garrison  under  my  com- 
mand, hereby  assuring  all  such  that  they 
shall  not  be  troubled  or  molested  in  then 
persons  or  goods,  but  shall  have  the  benefit 
of  a  free  market  and  receive  ready  money 
for  goods  or  commodities  they  shall  so  bring 
and  sell.  And  that  they  behaving  themselves 
peaceably  and  quietly,  and  paying  such  con- 
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tributions  proportionably  with  their  neigh- 
bours, as  have  been,  are,  or  shall  be  duly 
and  orderly  imposed  upon  them  for  main- 
tenance of  the  parliaments'  forces  and  other 
public  uses,  shall  have  free  leave  and  liberty 
to  live  at  home  with  their  families  and  goods, 
and  shall  be  protected  in  their  persons  and 
.•states  by  virtue  hereof  until  the  first  day 
if  January  next,  by  or  before  which  time 
ill  such  of  them  as  are  minded  to  reside  and 
plough  and  sow  in  the  quarters,  are  to  make 
their  addresses  for  new  and  further  protec- 
tions to  the  attorney-general  residing  at 
Dublin,  and  such  other  persons  as  shall  be 
authorized  for  that  purpose.  And  hereof 
I  require  all  soldiers  and  others  under  my 
command  diligently  to  take  notice  and  ob- 
serve the  same,  as  they  shall  answer  to  the 
contrary  at  their  utmost  perils,  strictly 
charging  and  commanding  all  officers  and 
others  in  their  several  places,  carefully  to 
see  to  it,  that  no  wrong  or  violence  be  done 
to  any  such  person  as  aforesaid  contrary  to 
the  effect  of  the  premises,  and  being  resolved 
(through  the  grace  of  God)  to  punish  all 
that  shall  offend  contrary  hereunto  very 
severely  according  to  law  or  articles  of  war, 
to  displace  and  otherwise  punish  all  such 
officers  as  shall  be  found  negligent  in  their 
places,  and  not  see  the  due  observance 
hereof,  or  not  to  punish  the  offenders  under 
their  respective  commanders.  Given  at 


Dublin     the     twenty-fourth     of     August, 
1649." 

All  Ormond's  plans  against  Dublin  were 
now  overthrown,  and  he  was  driven  to  act 
on  the  defensive  against  an  enemy  far  more 
formidable  than  any  whom  he  had  yet 
encountered.  He  judged  rightly  that  Drog- 
heda,  a  frontier  town  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance for  establishing  the  communications 
with  the  northern  province,  would  be  the 
first  object  against  which  Cromwell  would 
employ  his  force,  and  he  determined  to  put 
that  place  in  such  a  posture  of  defence  as  he 
hoped  would  occupy  the  besiegers  a  long 
time,  and  cause  them  a  great  loss  of  men, 
while  he  was  preparing  for  further  measures 
of  resistance.  It  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  catholic  general,  sir  Arthur  Acton, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  gal- 
lantry in  the  English  civil  war  as  governor 
of  Reading  and  Oxford.  The  garrison  was 
increased  to  about  three  thousand,  all  tried 
and  picked  men,  and  sir  Arthur  was  so  con- 
fident in  his  strength,  that  he  wrote  to  Or- 
mond,  who  was  at  Trim  prepared  to  retire 
in  the  hope  of  forming  a  junction  with  lord 
Inchiquin,  "  that  he  would  find  the  enemy 
play;  and  that  the  garrison,  being  select 
men,  was  so  strong  that  the  town  could  not 
be  taken  by  assault ;  and  therefore  he  ad- 
vised him  to  hazard  nothing  by  precipitating 
to  his  relief." 
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HE  campaign  of  Cromwell 
in  Ireland  exercised  so  sud- 
den and  powerful  an  influ- 
ence on  future  events,  and 
has  become  so  closely  in- 
terwoven even  with  the 
popular  traditions  of  the 
country,  that  it  requires 
a  more  particular  history 

*  After  Cromwell's  return  from  Ireland,  a  pam- 
phlet was  published  with  the  title,  "  A  History  or 
Brief  Chronicle  of  the  Chief  Matters  of  the  Irish 
Warres,  with  a  perfect  Table  or  List  of  all  the  Vic- 
tories obtained  by  the  lord  generall  Cromwell,  gov- 
ernour  generall  of  Ireland,  and  the  Parliaments' 
Forces  under  his  command  there.  From  Wednesday 


than  the  petty  warfare  which  had  preceded 
it.*  The  military  genius  of  that  great  com- 
mander had  foreseen  and  provided  against 
the  difficulties  with  which  he  would  have  to 
contend ;  he  had  already  established  a  sys- 
tem of  intelligence  and  espionage  which  not 
only  made  him  master  of  the  movements  ol 
his  enemies,  but  prepared  demonstrations 
and  insurrections  in  his  favour  ;  and  he  had 

the  first  of  August,  1649,  to  the  twenty-sixth  of  this 
present  June,  1050.  Published  by  authority.  Printer 
at  London  for  Robert  Ibbitson,  dwelling  in  Smith- 
field,  near  Hosier  Lane,  and  to  he  sold  by  IV 
Stent,  over  against  the  Bible  in  Giltspur  Street 
1650."  This  book  will  be  largely  used  in  the  preseir 
chapter. 
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conciliated  many  men  of  influence  in  the 
country  who  subsequently  performed  service 
of  the  utmost  importance. 

Among  the  latter  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant was  Roger  Boyle,  lord  Broghill,  a 
son  of  the  first  earl  of  Cork,  and  subse- 
quently created  by  Charles  II.  earl  of  Or- 
rery. The  attachment  of  lord  Broghill  to 
the  royal  cause,  like  that  of  most  of  his 
family,  was  not  very  deep-rooted.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  lord  Broghill 
had  been  an  active  commander  against  the 
Irish,  and  he  had  joined  lord  Inchiquin  in 
revolting  to  the  parliament  in  1644,  as  well 
as  in  quitting  the  parliaments'  service  in 
1647.  On  the  king's  death,  lord  Broghill 
retired  for  a  while  from  public  life  to  a  small 
estate  he  possessed  at  Marston  in  Somerset- 
shire. But  for  some  reason  or  other  he  soon 
afterwards  resolved  to  proceed  to  the  conti- 
nent to  join  the  court  of  Charles  II. ;  his 
biographer  Morrice,  to  whom  we  owe  this 
anecdote,  tells  us  that  he  went  "  for  a  com- 
mission to  raise  what  forces  he  could,  to 
restore  his  majesty  in  Ireland,  and  to  recover 
his  own  estate,  then  given  for  lost."  The 
real  object  of  his  journey  he  confided  as  he 
believed  to  none  but  his  most  trustworthy 
friends,  and,  as  a  mask,  he  wrote  to  the  earl 
of  Warwick  desiring  him  to  procure  for  him 
a  licence  to  pass  beyond  the  seas  to  the  spa, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

Broghill  arrived  in  London,  and  to  escape 
observation  took  private  lodgings,  waiting 
for  his  licence  to  embark  ;  but  he  had  not 
been  there  long  when,  to  his  surprise,  he 
received  a  visit  from  a  gentleman  belonging 
to  Cromwell,  who  had  now  been  appointed 
lord  general,  informing  him  that  the  lord 
general  intended  to  wait  upon  him  in  per- 
son, if  he  knew  but  the  hour  when  he  would 
be  at  leisure  to  receive  him.  Broghill,  who 
had  never  had  any  communication  with 
Cromwell,  was  surprised  and  alarmed  at  this 
message,  and  replied  that  he  presumed  there 
was  some  mistake,  as  he  could  not  be  the 
person  for  whom  the  general  had  designed 
it.  The  messenger  said  that  he  was  sent  to 
lord  Broghill.  The  latter  perceiving  that 
there  was  no  mistake,  and  that  it  was  use- 
less to  attempt  to  conceal  himself,  sent  his 
humble  service  to  the  general  with  the 
assurance  that  he  would  immediately  dress 
and  wait  upon  Cromwell,  rather  than  give 
him  the  trouble  to  come  to  him,  and  with 
this  answer  the  gentleman  took  his  leave. 
Broghill  was  still  in  great  alarm,  but  his 
anxiety  was  speedily  relieved  by  the  appear- 
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ance  of  Cromwell  himself,  who,  after  mutual 
salutations,  told  him  that  he  had  come  out 
of  kindness  and  respect  for  his  lordship ; 
that  the  council  of  state  was  fully  acquainted 
with  his  designs;  and,  when  Broghill  offered 
to  excuse  himself,  he  spoke  in  a  manner 
which  convinced  the  Irish  nobleman  that  all 
his  intentions  were  known,  and  he  added 
that  the  council  had  made  out  an  order  to 
commit  him  to  the  Tower  on  his  arrival  in 
London,  but  that  he  had  interceded  in  his 
behalf,  and  had  obtained  a  delay  in  order 
that  he  might  have  the  opportunity  to  con- 
fer with  him  and  persuade  him  to  relinquish 
his  dangerous  project. 

Lord  Broghill,  astonished  and  confounded, 
thanked  Cromwell  for  his  friendship,  and 
demanded  his  advice.  The  powerful  lord 
general  then  told  him  that  he  and  the  coun- 
cil of  state  were  well  acquainted  with  his 
former  services  in  Ireland ;  and  that,  since 
he  had  been  himself  appointed  to  the  charge 
of  subduing  the  Irish  rebels,  he  had  ob- 
tained authority  from  the  council  to  make 
him  an  offer,  that  if  he  would  serve  under 
him  in  the  wars  against  the  Irish,  he  should 
receive  a  general  officer's  command,  and  that 
he  should  have  no  oaths  nor  engagements 
laid  upon  him,  nor  be  obliged  to  fight  against 
any  but  the  Irish.  Broghill  made  some 
slight  hesitation,  but  upon  being  more 
closely  pressed,  he  agreed  to  accept  the  offer 
of  the  council,  took  service  under  Cromwel] 
instead  of  Charles,  and  was  immediately  dis- 
patched to  Bristol,  where  a  strong  body  of 
men  were  placed  under  his  command,  ships 
were  provided  for  their  transportation,  and 
he  set  sail  for  Ireland.  There  he  was  soon 
joined  by  many  of  his  former  companions  in 
arms,  and  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
sufficient  force  of  stanch  protestants  to 
inspire  terror  in  the  camp  of  the  royalists, 
and  he  did  good  service  during  the  remainder 
of  the  war. 

Cromwell's  movements  in  the  field  were 
executed  with  such  rapidity  and  success  as 
soon  disconcerted  all  the  plans  of  his  ene- 
mies. On  Monday  the  second  of  Sep- 
tember, his  army  encamped  under  the  walls 
of  Drogheda.  A  week  was  spent  in  landing 
the  artillery  from  the  ships  and  planting  the 
batteries,  and  on  the  Monday  following, 
the  ninth,  the  batteries  having  been  com- 
pleted, a  formal  summons  was  sent  in  to  sir 
Arthur  Ashton  demanding  the  immediate 
surrender  of  the  castle  and  town.  On  re- 
receiving  his  refusal,  Cromwell,  with  his 
characteristic  boldness  and  decision,  com- 
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menced  his  attack  on  the  south  side  of  the 
town,  at  a  point  where  the  wall  of  St.  Mary's 
churchyard  formed  a  rampart  twenty  feet 
high,  which  was  strengthened  with  towers, 
lie  had  selected  this  place,  because,  though 
the  defences  here  were 'most  formidable,  yet 
once  taken  it  afforded  a  more  secure  lodg- 
ment for  the  first  assailants  than  any  other 
point  in  the  fortifications.  The  besieged 
had  planted  guns  on  the  summit  of  the 
church  steeple,  which  gave  great  annoyance 
to  their  assailants,  and  the  first  day  was 
occupied  in  battering  down  this  steeple  and 
a  tower  near  it  at  the  south-east  corner  of 
the  walls.  On  the  next  day,  Tuesday,  two 
formidable  breaches  were  made  in  the  south 
and  east  walls,  and  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  about  six  or  seven  hundred  men 
under  colonel  Cossell  marched  to  the  assault 
and  forced  their  way  in,  after  an  obstinate 
struggle.  They  were,  however,  quickly 
driven  back  through  the  breach  by  the  in- 
creasing number  and  courage  of  their  oppo- 
nents, with  the  loss  of  colonel  Cossell  and 
several  of  his  officers  and  men.  New  as- 
sailants, however,  arrived  to  their  assistance, 
and,  encouraged  by  Cromwell  in  person, 
they  again  forced  their  way  through  the 
breach,  and,  after  a  desperate  struggle  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  church  and  all 
the  enemy's  entrenchments.  Ashton,  with 
some  of  his  principal  officers,  took  refuge  in 
a  fort  on  an  ancient  moat  or  tumulus  called 
the  Mill  Mount,  which  was  strongly  palli- 
sadoed,  but  it  was  soon  forced,  and  all  who 
were  found  in  it  were  put  to  death. 
Cromwell,  with  the  ruthless  policy  of  strik- 
ing terror  into  the  enemy,  gave  orders  that 
all  who  were  found  in  arms  should  be  put  to 
the  sword,  and  about  two  thousand  men  were 
thus  slain  the  night  Drogheda  was  stormed. 
A  party,  who  had  taken  shelter  in  the  steeple 
of  St.  Peter's  church,  and  refused  to  sur- 

*  Many  of  the  citizens  would  no  doubt  be  slain  in 
the  heat  of  storming  the  place,  and  the  catholic 
priests  and  ecclesiastics  seem  to  have  experienced  no 
mercy.  It  appears,  however,  from  various  accounts 
that  the  catholics  of  Drogheda  had  given  great  pro- 
vocation to  the  protestants  by  their  intemperate  and 
ill-timed  zeal.  Coxe  tells  us,  "  But  one  thing  is  very 
remarkable,  and  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  and  that  is, 
that  though  there  were  several  protestants  in  the 
town,  yet  were  the  popish  soldiers  so  insolent  and  so 
unjust  to  their  protestant  companions,  even  in  the 
midst  of  their  adversity,  that  on  Sunday  the  eighth  of 
September  (the  day  before  the  attack)  they  thrust 
the  protestants  out  of  St.  Peter's  church  in  Drogheda, 
and  publicly  celebrated  mass  there,  though  they  had 
monasteries  and  other  convenient  places  besides  for 
that  purpose."  Cromwell,  in  his  dispatch  to  the 


render,  were  burnt  by  setting  fire  to  the 
steeple.  Others,  who  fortified  themselves 
in  two  strong  towers,  were  forced  to  sur- 
render next  day,  and  experienced  the  fate 
of  their  companions  ;  and  the  few  who  were 
spared  were  only  reserved  for  transporta- 
tion to  Barbadoes.  Cromwell's  enemies 
have  charged  him  with  ordering  the  massacre 
of  the  garrison  of  Drogheda  after  it  had  sur- 
rendered on  the  promise  of  mercy ;  and 
others  talk  of  a  general  slaughter  of  the 
citizens  without  respect  to  age  or  sex.  But 
the  latter,  at  all  events,  seems  to  have  no 
foundation  in  truth.  Cromwell  estimated 
his  own  loss  at  less  than  a  hundred  killed.* 
Thus  ended  the  hopes  which  Ormond  had 
built  on  the  long  resistance  of  the  garrison 
of  Drogheda.  The  king's  lord  lieutenant 
made  a  hasty  retreat  from  his  quarters  round 
Trim  and  Tecroghan  towards  the  counties  of 
Wexford  and  Kilkenny,  giving  orders  to 
the  garrisons  left  behind  to  set  fire  to  the 
places  committed  to  their  charge,  and  desert 
them  on  Cromwell's  approach.  But  the 
terrible  massacre  of  Drogheda  had  produced 
the  full  effect  expected  from  it,  and  when 
Cromwell's  forces  approached  Trim  and 
Dundalk,  Ormond's  soldiers  fled  in  the 
utmost  consternation,  and  left  those  for- 
tresses, with  all  their  stores  and  ordnance, 
to  the  enemy.  Cromwell  returned  to  Dub- 
lin, and  was  received  there  in  triumph,  for 
he  had  already  conciliated  the  protestant 
inhabitants  of  the  capital  and  its  neighbour- 
hood by  relieving  them  from  the  oppressive 
impositions  to  which  they  had  been  sub- 
jected. We  learn  from  the  news  pamphlets 
of  the  day  that  "before  his  march  out,  he 
caused  many  taxes  to  be  taken  off  that  were 
laid  upon  the  well-affected  English  pro- 
testants about  Dublin  ;  whereupon  he  hath 
gained  exceedingly  upon  the  affections  of 
the  people,  and  clivers  of  the  gentlemen  of 

English  parliament  on  the  capture  of  Drogheda, 
says,  "  It  is  remarkable  that  this  people  at  the  first 
set  up  the  mass  in  some  of  the  places  of  the  town  that 
had  been  monasteries  ;  but  afterwards  grew  so  inso- 
lent, that  the  Lord's  day  before  the  storm  the  pro- 
testants were  thrust  out  of  the  great  church  called  St. 
Peter's,  and  they  had  public  mass  there  ;  and  in  this 
very  place  near  one  thousand  of  them  were  put  to 
the  sword,  flying  thither  for  protection.  I  believe  all 
their  friars  were  knocked  on  the  head  promiscuously 
but  two,  the  one  of  which  was  father  Peter  Taafe, 
brother  to  the  lord  Taafe,  whom  the  soldiers  took 
the  next  day  and  made  an  end  of;  the  other  was 
taken  in  the  round  tower,  under  the  report  of  a  lieu- 
tenant, and  when  he  understood  that  the  officers  in 
that  tower  had  no  quarter,  he  confessed  he  wras  a 
friar,  but  that  did  not  save  him." 
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Ireland  have  voluntarily  tendered  their  ser- 
vice to  him,  and  at  their  own  charges  rid 
along  with  his  life-guard." 

Before  his  return  from  Drogheda,  Crom- 
well had  sent  colonel  Venables  with  a  de- 
tachment into  Ulster  to  co-operate  with  sir 
Charles  Coote  and  reduce  the  northern  gar- 
risons. Venables  presented  himself  before 
Carlingford  on  the  18th  of  September,  and 
soon  reduced  their  fort,  in  which  he  found  a 
large  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunitions.  He 
marched  thence  to  Newry,  which  surren- 
dered without  resistance.  In  proceeding 
thence  to  Lisburne,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
force  of  eight  hundred  horse,  under  colonel 
Mark  Trevor,  sent  by  Ormond  to  intercept 
him,  but  who  were  defeated,  and  Lisburne 
in  consequence  made  no  resistance.  Belfast 
was  surrendered  on  articles,  four  days  after 
Venables  appeared  before  it,  and  "  eight 
hundred  Scots  were  afterwards  turned  out 
of  the  town,  whither  they  had  brought  their 
wives  and  children  to  plant  themselves 
there."  Coleraine  was  betrayed  to  sir  Charles 
Coote,  who  imitated  the  example  of  Crom- 
well at  Drogheda  in  putting  the  garrison  to 
the  sword,  and  he  subsequently  drove  sir 
George  Monroe  from  the  counties  of  Down 
and  Antrim,  and  reduced  the  whole  country 
except  the  castle  of  Carrickfergus. 

Cromwell  was  not  the  man  to  waste  his 
time  in  inaction ;  the  army,  after  a  few 
days'  repose,  marched  out  of  Dublin  on  the 
27th  of  September,  leaving  colonel  Huson 
governor  of  the  city,  and  proceeded  to  the 
south,  taking  numerous  places  on  their  way. 
some  of  which  were  fired  and  deserted  on 
their  approach.  On  the  28th  of  September 
Cromwell  took  the  fort  of  Arklow,  on  the 
coast.  On  the  29th  he  captured  the  castle 
of  sir  Thomas  Esmond  at  Ballin  Treman 
and  the  strong  fort  at  Slane  passage,  and  the 
castle  of  Femes  was  surrendered  on  condi- 
tions, the  garrison  being  allowed  to  march 
away  without  their  arms.  Enniscorthy  was 
surrendered  on  the  same  terms  next  day, 
and  on  the  first  of  October  Cromwell  ap- 
peared before  Wexford. 

Ormond  in  the  mean  time  exerted  himself 
to  raise  and  collect  forces,  while,  mortified 
at  the  rapid  progress  of  his  great  antagonist, 
he  was  obliged  to  keep  at  a  distance  and 
watch  his  movements,  at  the  head  of  fifteen 
hundred  foot  and  seven  hundred  horse,  wait- 
ing the  arrival  of  lords  Inchiquin  and  Ardes 
with  reinforcements,  and  involved  in  con- 
tinual disputes  with  his  own  allies.  With- 
out money  or  provisions,  he  had  been  com- 
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pelled,  in  the  absence  of  the  commissioners 
of  trust,  to  issue  his  own  warrants  for  rais- 
ing them.  The  commissioners  complained 
that  Ormond  had  infringed  the  articles  of 
peace,  and  they  even  threatened  to  treat 
with  the  enemy.  All  his  hopes  were  now 
placed  in  the  arrival  of  the  king,  who  had 
expressed  a  willingness  to  repair  to  Ireland 
in  person,  and  whose  presence  might  have 
had  the  affect  of  reconciling  and  keeping  to- 
gether the  jarring  elements  which  were  now 
confederated  together  in  his  name.  Prince 
Rupert's  fleet  was  with  some  difficulty 
manned  and  provisioned,  for  the  purpose  of 
escorting  the  king  from  Jersey ;  but  before 
it  was  ready,  he  had  listened  to  other  coun- 
cils, and  determined  to  seek  his  fortunes  in 
Scotland.  Ormond  saw  no  other  hope  of 
success  than  trusting  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  winter  for  gaining  time  to  raise  recruits 
and  discipline  his  men,  while  those  already 
raised  were  placed  in  garrisons  where  they 
would  be  most  likely  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  enemy.  But  even  for  this  purpose, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  the  consent  and 
authority  of  the  commissioners  of  trust,  and 
not  only  did  they  again  exhibit  their  usual 
jealousies,  but  the  cities  and  towns  most 
likely  to  be  attacked  were  those  in  which 
the  papal  clergy  were  most  violent  and  had 
greatest  power,  and  with  blind  obstinacy 
they  refused  to  receive  garrisons.  Thus 
Wexford,  Waterford,  and  Limerick,  obsti- 
nately refused  to  admit  soldiers  or  obey 
orders.  The  citizens  of  Wexford  had  made 
no  preparations  for  defence.  Although 
pressed  by  Ormond,  before  Cromwell  left 
Dublin,  to  accept  a  garrison,  they  would 
only  admit  a  few  companies  of  immaculate 
catholics,  under  the  command  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  Sinnot,  a  violent  papist,  whose  chief 
recommendation  was  his  being  a  creature  of 
the  popish  bishop  of  Femes.  On  learning 
the  direction  of  Cromwell's  march,  Ormond, 
whose  army  had  then  been  considerably  aug- 
mented by  the  junction  of  Inchiquin,  Castle- 
haven,  and  others,  and  a  considerable  body 
of  the  Irish  of  Ulster,  marched  from  the 
county  of  Kilkenny  to  observe  him  and  offer 
every  obstruction  in  his  power ;  and  by  his 
orders  the  earl  of  Castlehaven  contrived  to 
throw  into  Wexford  fifteen  hundred  Ulster 
foot,  which  were  soon  after  reinforced  with 
another  body  under  sir  Edmund  Butler. 
Having  thus  provided  for  the  security  of  the 
city,  and  being  informed  that  colonel  Michael 
Jones  had  marched  to  intercept  him  in  his 
return,  Ormond  made  good  his  retreat  to 
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Ross,  to  make  preparations  for  the  defence 
of  that  place  and  Dungannon. 

On  the  3rd  of  October,  Cromwell  for- 
mally summoned  Sinnot,  who  acted  as  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Wexford,  to 
surrender  the  town,  which  led  to  a  corres- 
pondence, the  object  of  which  seemed  to  be 
to  gain  time,  and  which  was  carried  on  till 
the  6th.  Cromwell  in  the  mean  time  captured 
a  fort  which  commanded  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  and  took  two  of  the  enemy's  ships. 
Sinnot,  under  the  pretence  of  his  desire  to 
treat,  had  obtained  a  safe-conduct  lor  four 
commissioners,  but  on  the  fifth  of  October, 
when  the  commissioners  were  to  proceed  to 
Cromwell's  camp,  lord  Castlehaven  made  his 
appearance  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
and  threw  five  hundred  fresh  men  into  the 
town.  Sinnot,  who  appears  to  have  been 
blindly  confident  in  the  large  force  which 

*  The  correspondence  between  Sinnott  and  Crom- 
well is  sufficiently  curious  and  characteristic  to  be 
given  entire  ;  it  was  as  follows  : — • 

CROMWELL  TO  COLONEL  SINNOTT. 

"  Sir,  having  brought  the  army  belonging  to  the 
parliament  of  England  before  this  place,  to  reduce  it 
to  its  due  obedience,  to  the  end  effusion  of  blood 
may  be  prevented,  and  the  town  and  country  about 
it  preserved  from  ruin,  I  thought  fit  to  summon  you 
to  deliver  the  same  to  me,  to  the  use  of  the  state  of 
England.  By  this  offer,  I  hope  it  will  clearly  appear 
where  the  guilt  will  lie,  if  innocent  persons  should 
come  to  suffer  with  the  nocent.  I  expect  your  speedy 
answer ;  and  rest,  "  Sir,  your  servant, 

"  October  3,  1649.  "  O.  CROMWELL." 

COLONEL  SINNOTT  TO  CROMWELL. 

"  I  have  received  your  letters  of  summons  for  the 
delivery  up  of  this  town  into  your  hands,  which 
standeth  not.  with  my  honour  to  do  of  myself;  neither 
will  I  take  it  upon  me,  without  the  advice  of  the  rest 
of  the  officers  and  mayor  of  this  corporation  (this 
town  being  of  so  great  consequence  to  all  Ireland), 
whom  I  will  call  together  and  confer  with,  and  return 
my  resolution  unto  you  to-morrow  by  twelve  of  the 
clock.  In  the  mean  time,  if  you  be  so  pleased,  I 
am  content  to  forbear  all  acts  of  hostility,  so  you  per- 
mit no  approach  to  be  made  :  expecting  your  answer 
in  that  particular,  I  remain, 

"  My  lord,  your  lordship's  servant, 

"  Wexford,  Oct.  3, 1649.  "DA.  SINNOTT." 


CROMWELL  TO  COLONEL  SINNOTT. 

"  Sir,  Having  summoned  you  to  deliver  the  town 
of  Wexford  into  my  hands,  1  might  well  expect  the 
delivery  thereof,  and  not  a  formal  treaty,  which  is 
seldom  granted,  but  where  the  things  stand  upon  a 
more  equal  foot.  If  therefore  yourself  or  the  town 
have  any  desires  to  offer,  upon  which  you  will  sur- 
render the  place  to  me,  I  shall  be  able  to  judge  of 
the  reasonableness  of  them  when  they  are  made 
known  to  me.  To  which  end,  if  you  shall  think  fit 
to  send  the  persons  named  in  your  last,  entrusted  by 
yourself  and  the  town,  by  whom  I  may  understand 
your  desires,  I  shall  give  you  a  speedy  and  fitting 
answer.  And  I  do  hereby  engage  myself,  that  they 


garrisoned  Wexford,  now  attempted  to  gain 
a  further  delay,  by  pretending  a  necessity 
of  consulting  with  lord  Castlehaven,  as  his 
superior  in  command  ;  but  Cromwell  replied 
by  revoking  his  safe-conduct,  while  he  landed 
his  cannon  and  prepared  his  batteries,  re- 
solved to  turn  all  his  force  against  the  castle, 
"  persuaded,"  he  says  in  his  dispatch,  "  that 
if  we  got  the  castle,  the  town  would  easily 
follow."  On  the  morning  of  Thursday  the 
llth  of  October,  Cromwell's  batteries  began 
to  play,  and  with  such  effect,  that  when  near 
a  hundred  shots  had  been  fired,  Sinnot's 
"  stomach  came  down,"  to  use  Cromwell's 
own  expression,  and  he  sent  a  flag  to  de- 
mand again  the  safe-conduct  for  the  four 
commissioners,  that  they  might  convey  to 
the  parliament's  lord  lieutenant  his  terms  of 
surrender.*  Cromwell  yielded  again,  and 
the  four  commissioners,  Majors  Dillon  and 

shall  return  in  safety  to  you.  I  expect  your  answer 
hereunto  within  an  hour  ;  and  rest 

"  Your  servant, 
"  October  4,  1649.  «  O.  C." 


COLONEL  SINNOTT  TO  CROMWELL. 

"  Sir,  I  have  returned  you  a  civil  answer,  to  the 
best  of  my  judgment ;  and  thereby  I  find  you  under- 
value me  and  this  place  so  much,  as  you  think  to  have 
it  surrendered  without  capitulation  or  honourable 
terms,  as  appears  by  the  hour's  limitation  in  your  last. 

"  Sir,  had  I  never  a  man  in  this  town  but  the 
townsmen  and  artillery  here  planted,  I  should  con- 
ceive myself  in  a  very  befitting  condition  to  make 
honourable  conditions ;  and  having  a  considerable 
party  with  them  in  the  place,  I  am  resolved  to  die 
honourably,  or  make  such  conditions  as  may  secure 
my  honour  and  life  in  the  eyes  of  my  own  party.  To 
which  reasonable  terms,  if  you  hearken  not,  or  give 
me  time  to  send  me  agents  till  eight  of  the  clock  in 
the  forenoon  to-morrow,  with  my  propositions,  with 
a  further  safe-conduct,  I  leave  you  to  your  better 
judgment,  and  myself  to  the  assistance  of  the  Al- 
mighty ;  and  so  conclude.  "  Your  servant, 

"  Wexford,  Oct.  4,  1649.  "  DA.  SINNOTT." 


THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

"  Sir,  I  have  advised  with  the  mayor  and  officers, 
as  I  promised,  and  thereupon  am  content  that  four, 
whom  I  shall  employ,  may  have  a  conference  and 
treaty  with  four  of  yours,  to  see  if  any  agreement  and 
understanding  may  be  begot  between  us.  To  this 
purpose  I  desire  you  to  send  mine  a  safe-conduct,  as 
I  do  hereby  promise  to  send  unto  yours  when  you 
send  me  the  names.  And  I  pray  that  the  meeting 
may  be  had  to-morrow  at  eight  of  the  clock  in  the 
forenoon,  that  they  may  have  sufficient  time  to  confer 
and  deuate  together,  and  determine  and  compose  the 
matter  j  and  that  the  meeting  and  place  may  be 
agreed  upon,  and  the  safe-conduct  mutually  sent  for 
the  said  meeting  this  afternoon.  Expecting  your 
answer  hereto,  I  rest, 

"  My  lord,  your  servant, 

"  Wexford,  Oct.  4,  1649.  "  DA.  SINNOTT." 

"  Send  me  the  names  of  your  agents,  their  qualities, 
and  degrees.  Those  I  fix  upon  are,  major  James 
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Byrne,  an  alderman  of  the  town  named 
Chevers,  and  captain  James  Stafford,  who 
held  the  command  of  the  castle,  now  pre- 
sented themselves  before  Cromwell. 

Sinnot's  catholic  zeal  now  proved  disas- 
trous to  himself  and  the  army  entrusted  to 
his  charge  ;  for  Cromwell  was  no  less  en- 
raged than  astonished  at  receiving  from  the 
hands  of  the  commissioners  a  paper  of  con- 
ditions of  the  most  extravagant  description. 
The  governor,  no  doubt  under  the  influence 
of  his  ecclesiastical  advisers,  demanded  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Wexford  should  have 
free  and  uninterrupted  liberty  to  exercise 
publicly  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  with- 
out restriction  or  penalty;  that  their  regular 
ind  secular  clergy  should  continue  to  pos- 
sess all  the  churches  and  religious  houses 
they  then  held,  with  liberty  to  preach  and 
teach  in  them  publicly ;  that  the  popish 
bishop  of  Femes  should  be  confirmed  in  the 
jurisdiction  throughout  his  diocess  which  he 
then  exercised  ;  that  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  garrison  and  such  of  the  inhabitants 
as  pleased  should  march  out  with  flying 
colours,  with  their  artillery,  ordnance,  am- 
munition, arms,  goods,  horses,  and  money, 
and  be  conveyed  in  safety  to  Ross ;  that  the 
corporation  and  inhabitants  of  Wexford 
should  be  molested  in  no  respect  in  their 
liberties  or  property ;  and  that  there  should 
be  an  oblivion  of  all  past  acts. 

Propositions  like  these  were  not  likely  to 
meet  with  a  favourable  reception  from  the 
victorious  general  of  the  parliament  armies, 
who  expressed  IMS  opinion  of  their  "  abom- 
inableness"  and  of  the  "  impudence  of  the 

Byrne,  major  Theobald  Dillon,  alderman  Nicholas 
Chevers,  Mr.  William  Stafford." 

THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

"  Sir,  my  propositions  being  now  prepared,  I  am 
ready  to  send  my  agents  with  them  unto  you ;  and 
for  their  safe  return,  I  pray  you  to  send  a  safe-con- 
duct by  the  bearer  unto  me  ;  in  hope  an  honourable 
agreement  may  thereupon  arise  between  your  lord- 
ship and,  "  My  lord,  your  lordship's  servant, 

"  Wexford,  Oct.  5,  1649.  "  DA.  SINNOTT." 

THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

"  My  lord,  even  as  I  was  ready  to  send  out  my 
agents  unto  you,  the  lord  general  of  the  horse  came 
hither  with  a  relief,  unto  whom  I  communicated  the 
proceedings  between  your  lordship  and  me,  and  de- 
livered him  the  propositions  I  intended  to  dispatch 
unto  your  lordship ;  who  hath  desired  a  small  time 
to  consider  of  them  and  to  speed  them  unto  me  j 
which,  my  lord,  I  could  not  deny,  he  having  a  com- 
manding power  over  me.  Pray,  my  lord,  believe  that 
I  do  not  do  this  to  trifle  out  time,  but  for  his  present 
consent ;  and  if  I  find  any  long  delay  in  his  lordship's 
returning  them  back  unto  me,  I  will  proceed  of 
myself,  according  to  my  first  intention:  to  which 
SO 


men"  who  dared  to  send  them.  He  was 
preparing  an  answer  in  suitable  terms,  when 
captain  Stafford,  who  had  been  gained  over 
while  in  the  camp,  and  was  perhaps  disgusted 
and  alarmed  at  Sinnot's  folly,  agreed  to 
deliver  up  the  castle  under  his  command  to 
the  soldiers  of  the  parliament.  The  latter 
entered  it,  so  suddenly,  that  the  citizens  and 
soldiers  in  the  town  were  first  made  aware 
of  Stafford's  treason  by  seeing  Cromwell's 
soldiers  in  possession  of  the  castle  and  turn- 
ing the  guns  against  them;  and  then,  in 
great  consternation,  they  deserted  the  town 
walls,  and  retreated  to  the  market-place. 
The  parliament  soldiers,  seeing  the  walls 
without  defenders,  rushed  forward  with 
their  scaling  ladders,  entered  the  town  in 
great  force,  and,  after  a  sharp  engagement 
at  the  market-place,  drove  their  opponents 
with  great  slaughter  to  the  water-side,  where 
many  of  them  were  drowned  in  attempting 
to  escape.  As  at  Drogheda,  Cromwell's 
soldiers  obeyed  strictly  the  order  to  spare 
none  who  were  in  arms,  and  not  less  than 
two  thousand  of  the  garrison  perished  in  the 
indiscriminate  massacre.  The  town,  which 
had  been  in  a  great  measure  deserted  by  its 
inhabitants,  who  had  carried  their  goods 
over  the  river  and  fled,  was  given  up  to 
plunder,  and  the  ruin  which  thus  fell  upon 
it  was  looked  upon  by  the  victors  as  a  judg- 
ment for  some  special  acts  of  cruelty  which 
had  been  there  perpetrated  on  their  pro- 
testant  brethren.  "  And  indeed,"  says 
Cromwell  in  his  letter  to  the  parliament, 
"  it  hath  not  without  cause  been  deeply  set 
upon  our  hearts,  that  we  intending  better  to 

I    beseech    your    lordship    give  credit,  at  the   re- 
quest, my  lord,  of  your  lordship's  ready  servant, 
"  Wexford,  Oct.  5,  1649.  "DA.  SINNOTT." 


CROMWELL  TO  COLONEL  SINNOTT. 

"  Sir,  You  might  have  spared  your  trouble  in  the 
account  you  give  me  of  your  transaction  with  the  lord 
general  of  your  horse,  and  of  your  resolution  in  case 
he  answer  not  your  expectation  in  point  of  time. 
These  are  your  own  concernments,  and  it  behoves  you 
to  improve  the  relief  to  your  best  advantage.  All 
that  I  have  to  say  is,  to  desire  you  to  take  notice,  that 
I  do  hereby  revoke  my  safe-conduct  from  the  persons 
mentioned  therein.  "VV  hen  you  shall  see  cause  to  treat, 
you  may  send  for  another.  I  rest,  Sir,  your  servant, 

"  Oct.  6,  1649.  «  Q.  C." 

COLONEL  SINNOTT  TO  CROMWELL. 

"  Sir,  in  performance  of  my  last,  I  desire  your  lord- 
ship to  send  me  a  safe-conduct  for  major  Theobald 
Dillon,  major  James  Byrne,  alderman  Nicholas  Che- 
vers, and  captain  James  Stafford,  whom  I  will  send  to 
your  lordship  instructed  with  my  desires ;  and  so  I 
rest,  "  My  lord,  your  servant, 

"  Wexford,  Oct.  11,  1649.  "  DA.  SINNOTT." 
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this  place  than  so  great  a  ruin,  hoping  the 
town  might  be  of  more  use  to  you  and  your 
army,  yet  God  would  not  have  it  so;  but 
by  an  unexpected  providence,  in  his  right- 
eous justice,  brought  a  just  judgment  upon 
them,  causing  them  to  become  a  prey  to  the 
soldier ;  who,  in  their  piracies,  had  made 
preys  of  so  many  families,  and  made  with 
their  blood  to  answer  the  cruelties  which 
they  had  exercised  upon  the  lives  of  divers 

Eoor  protestants,  two  of  which  I  have  been 
itely  acquainted  with.  About  seven  or 
eight  score  poor  protestants  were  put  by 
them  into  an  old  vessel,  which  being,  as 
some  say,  bulged  by  them,  the  vessel  sunk, 
and  they  were  all  presently  drowned  in  the 
harbour.  The  other  was  thus.  They  put 
divers  poor  protestants  into  a  chapel,  which 
since  they  have  used  for  a  mass  house,  and 
in  which  one  or  more  of  their  priests  was 
found,  where  they  were  famished  to  death." 
Cromwell,  conscious  of  his  severities,  was 
eager  to  gather  anecdotes  of  this  kind  as  a 
palliation. 

Wexford  was  an  important  town,  and  its 
reduction  was  justly  a  subject  of  triumph. 
It  was  a  principal  arsenal  of  the  catholics, 
and  the  victors  came  into  possession  of  seve- 
ral ships  of  war  quite  or  nearly  ready  for 
service.  "  This  town,"  Cromwell  continues, 
"  is  now  so  in  your  power,  that  the  former 
inhabitants,  I  believe,  scarce  one  in  twenty 
can  challenge  any  property  in  their  houses ; 
most  of  them  are  run  away,  and  many  of  them 
were  killed  in  the  service.  And  it  were  to 
be  wished  that  an  honest  people  would  come 
and  plant  here,  where  are  very  good  houses 
and  other  accommodations  fitted  to  their 
hands,  and  may  by  your  favour  be  made  of 
encouragement  to  them ;  as  also  a  seat  of 
good  trade,  both  inward  and  outward,  and 
of  marvellous  great  advantage  in  the  point 
of  the  herring  and  other  fishing." 

After  the  capture  of  Wexford,  Cromwell 
continued  his  victorious  march  to  Ross, 
while  Ireton  was  sent  with  a  detachment  of 
his  forces  to  lay  siege  to  Duncannon.  On 
hearing  of  his  approach,  the  marquis  of  Or- 
mond  had  thrown  into  Ross  fifteen  hundred 
men  under  the  command  of  major-general 
Luke  Taafe,  with  orders  to  surrender  the 
place  when  he  and  his  officers  should  judge 
it  could  no  longer  be  defended,  and  then  he 
retired  with  his  army  into  the  county  of 
Kilkenny.  When  Cromwell  approached, 
the  garrison  of  Ross,  though  consisting  ol 
more  than  two  thousand  men,  made  little 
resistance,  apprehending  probably  the  recent 
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fate  of  those  at  Wexford.  The  first  breach 
made  by  the  batteries  was  a  signal  for  capi- 
tulation. Taafe  demanded  liberty  of  con- 
science for  such  as  should  stay  in  the  town, 
to  which  Cromwell  made  answer  that  "  he 
meddled  with  no  man's  conscience ;  but  if 
by  liberty  of  conscience  he  meant  a  liberty 
to  exercise  the  mass,  he  judged  it  best  to 
use  plain  dealing,  and  to  let  him  know  that 
where  the  parliament  of  England  had  power 
that  would  not  be  allowed."  It  was  finally 
agreed  that  general  Taafe  should  deliver  up 
the  town  on  no  other  condition  than  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  march  out  with  arms 
and  baggage,  and  accordingly  he  crossed  the 
river  and  retreated  towards  Kilkenny  with 
fifteen  hundred  men.  The  rest  of  the  gar- 
rison, to  the  number  of  six  hundred,  re- 
mained behind,  and  voluntarily  entered  the 
service  of  the  parliament.  Thus  was  the 
strong  fortress  of  Ross,  with  a  considerable 
store  of  ordnance  and  ammunition,  delivered 
up  to  Cromwell  on  the  18th  of  October. 

The  attack  on  Duncannon  was  not  so  suc- 
cessful ;  for  the  garrison  made  a  brave  de- 
fence, and  in  an  unexpected  sally,  made  at 
the  suggestion  and  by  the  direction  of  lord 
Castlehaven,  many  of  the  besiegers  were 
slain,  and  Ireton  received  orders  to  raise  the 
siege  and  join  the  main  army  at  Ross.  Lord 
Castlehaven  gives  the  following  account  of 
this  affair,  which  is  but  slightly  alluded  to 
by  the  parliamentarian  chroniclers.  The 
marquis  of  Ormond,  he  says,  "  sent  me  into 
the  county  of  Waterford  to  Passage,  over 
against  Bally-hack,  to  look  after  the  reliev- 
ing of  Duncannon.  And  for  all  there  were 
many  parliament  ships  before  it,  I  ventured 
one  morning  with  a  boat,  and  got  into  the 
place  to  the  governor,  a  brave  gentleman, 
one  colonel  Wogan,  whom  my  lord  some- 
time before  had  sent  to  command;  and  with 
him,  besides  the  Irish  garrison,  about  a 
hundred  English  officers  who  had  served  the 
king  in  the  wars  in  England.  He,  from  the 
highest  part  of  the  rampart,  showed  me  how 
the  enemy  lay.  After  I  had  well  considered 
all,  I  offered  to  send  him  that  night  by  sea 
eighty  horse  saddled  and  with  pistols,  if  he 
would  mount  them  with  so  many  of  his 
Engl'sh  officers,  and  before  day,  with  them 
and  some  foot,  make  a  sharp  sally.  He 
liked  it  extremelv,  but  doubted  my  part 
for  putting  in  the  horse,  it  being  about  three 
miles  by  sea.  I  bade  him  leave  that  to  me. 
Having  thus  concluded,  I  took  my  boat, 
returned,  and  set  myself  to  my  business. 
The  tide  serving  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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night,  and  having  provided  boats,  I  com- 
manded eighty  choice  horse  to  come  to  the 
sea  side.  Where,  making  the  horsemen 
alight,  I  caused  the  horses  to  be  boated, 
sending  some  to  hold  them.  They  entered 
the  place,  and  all  was  executed  as  designed  ; 
great  slaughter  made,  and  the  cannons  seized. 
For  the  confusion  amongst  the  enemy  was 
great,  by  reason  that  they  judged  it  the 
falling  in  of  an  army  from  abroad,  hearing 
and  seeing  horses,  and  knowing  none  to  be 
in  the  fort.  Our  people  retiring  before  day, 
the  enemy  raised  the  siege  in  the  morning, 
and  marched  off." 

Cromwell's  forces  were  already  weakened 
by  the  garrisons  which  he  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  behind  him  in  the  towns  and  forts 
that  had  surrendered  to  his  arms,  and  by  the 
sickness  produced  by  a  climate  at  that  sea- 
son unfriendly  to  English  constitutions,  and 
he  found  it  necessary  to  send  for  a  rein- 
forcement to  Dublin,  where  many  of  his 
soldiers  had  been  left  sick  who  were  now 
recovered.  About  eight  hundred  foot  and 
three  hundred  and  fifty  horse  accordingly 
marched  out  of  Dublin,  under  the  command 
of  major  Nelson,  and  reached  Arklow  on 
Monday,  the  first  of  November.  The  Irish, 
by  the  advantage  they  had  in  point  of  intel- 
ligence, received  information  of  the  march 
of  these  troops,  and  with  the  consent  of 
Ormond  and  the  commissioners  of  trust,  lord 
Inchiquin,  at  the  head  of  near  three  thou- 
sand horse  and  foot,  was  sent  to  intercept 
them.  A  messenger  from  Cromwell  had 
fortunately  reached  them  time  enough  to 
put  them  on  their  guard,  and  they  followed 
his  directions  to  march  close  and  circum- 
spectly, and  make  what  haste  they  could  by 
the  sea  side  to  Wexford.  They  were  within 
seven  miles  of  Wexford  when  the  first  alarm 
of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  was  given,  and 
they  drew  up  in  haste,  in  the  best  order 
they  could,  on  Wexford  strand,  having  the 
sea  on  one  side  and  the  rocks  on  the  other. 
Lord  Inchiquin  was  strong  in  horse,  and,  in 
his  anxiety  to  cut  off  the  parliamentarian 
troops  before  they  reached  Wexford,  he 
hurried  on  with  his  horse  far  in  advance  of 
the  foot,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  enemy 
until  his  foot  arrived.  Perceiving  that  the 
enemy's  horse  was  so  much  inferior  in  num- 
bers to  his  own,  he  made  a  furious  charge 
upon  them  and  quickly  put  them  to  flight ; 
but  they  fell  back  on  the  foot,  which  waited 
steadily  the  approach  of  the  Irish  until  they 
were  within  pistol-shot,  and  then  they  opened 
a  well-sustained  fire,  which  killed  and 
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wounded  several  of  them,  and  caused  the 
rest  to  turn  round  and  ride  off  at  full  speed. 
Observing  their  confusion,  the  English  horse 
recovered  their  courage,  and  supported  by  a 
part  of  the  foot,  fell  upon  the  Irish  horse 
and  put  it  to  flight,  and  then  the  whole  body 
marched  in  safety  to  Wexford.  This  battle 
of  Wexford  strand,  which  Cromwell  termed 
"  a  sweet  taste  of  the  goodness  of  God,"  was 
important  in  keeping  up  the  respect  which 
that  great  general's  successes  had  impressed 
upon  his  enemies,  although  the  loss  on  either 
side  appears  to  have  been  very  trifling.  In- 
chiquin, mortified  at  his  defeat,  rejoined 
his  foot  and  returned  to  Ormond's  army, 
which  was  posted  about  Thomastown,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Barrow  and  Nore. 

Ormond's  army  had  been  reinforced  by 
a  portion  of  the  Ulster  forces,  so  that  he 
was  now  sufficiently  formidable  to  talk  of 
fighting  the  enemy.  Owen  O'Neill  had  con- 
cluded his  accommodation  with  the  king's 
lord  lieutenant,  and  had  marched  all  his  army 
to  join  him  in  the  south,  leaving  Ulster  to  the 
parliamentarians ;  but  he  was  obliged  to 
entrust  the  direction  of  the  inarch  to  his 
second  in  command,  lieutenant-general  Far- 
rell,  for  he  was  himself  seized  with  a  griev- 
ous malady  which  soon  carried  him  to  the 
grave.  The  Irish,  who  looked  upon  their 
favourite  general  with  extraordinary  rever- 
ence, ascribed  his  death  to  a  pair  of  poisoned 
boots,  which  it  was  pretended  had  been  sent 
O'Neill  as  a  present. 

When  Ireton  returned  with  the  troops 
under  his  command  to  Ross,  they  found 
Cromwell  busy  in  throwing  a  bridge  of  boats 
over  the  Barrow  to  transport  his  troops  into 
the  county  of  Kilkenny,  to  the  great  aston- 
ishment of  the  native  Irish,  who  had  never 
seen  a  bridge  of  this  description  before. 
Ormond  made  some  preparation  to  dispute 
the  passage  of  the  river,  but  Cromwell,  with 
his  usual  expedition,  had  transported  his 
troops  to  the  other  side  before  Ormond 
showed  himself,  and  the  latter  found  it 
necessary  to  fall  back  upon  the  city  of  Kil- 
kenny, where  he  was  joined  by  the  remainder 
of  the  Ulster  troops  under  general  Farrell. 
and  made  preparations  to  oppose  the  ene- 
my's further  advance. 

Cromwel)  lay  at  this  time  sick  in  Ross, 
and  a  portion  only  of  his  army  was  sent  for- 
ward on  the  15th  of  November.  They  drove 
the  Irish  out  of  Inishoge,  a  small  wallet, 
town  on  the  Nore,  where  they  hoped  to  fine 
a  passage  over  that  river,  but  a  sudden  fall 
of  rain  swelled  the  stream  to  such  a  degree 
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as  to  render  it  impassable.  They  then  con- 
tinued their  march  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  till  they  came  opposite  Thomastown, 
where  there  was  a  bridge,  but  the  Irish  had 
broken  it  down,  and  placed  a  strong  garri- 
son in  the  town,  and  the  parliament's  soldiers 
were  condemned  to  remain  idle  spectators  of 
Ormond's  inarch  to  Kilkenny.  As  the  divi- 
sion of  Cromwell's  army  employed  on  this 
excursion  had  nearly  consumed  its  provisions, 
it  was  now  found  necessary  to  halt.  "Where- 
upon," says  Cromwell,  "seeking  God  for 
direction,  they  resolved  to  send  a  good  party 
of  horse  and  dragoons,  under  colonel  Rey- 
nolds, to  Carrick,  and  to  march  the  residue 
of  the  army  back  towards  Ross,  to  gain  more 
bread  for  the  prosecution  of  that  design 
[forcing  Ormond  to  a  battle],  if  by  the 
blessing  of  God  it  should  take.  Colonel 
Reynolds,  marching  with  twelve  troops  of 
horse  and  three  troops  of  dragoons,  came 
betimes  in  the  morning  to  Carrick  ;  where 
dividing  himself  into  two  parties,  whilst 
they  were  amazed  with  the  one,  he  entered 
one  of  the  gates  with  the  other  ;  which  the 
soldiers  perceiving,  divers  of  them  and  their 
officers  escaped  over  the  river  in  boats. 
About  a  hundred  officers  and  soldiers  taken 
prisoners,  without  the  loss  of  one  man  on 
our  part.  In  this  place  is  a  very  good  castle, 
and  one  of  the  ancientest  seats  belonging  to 
the  lord  of  Ormond  in  Ireland.  The  same 
was  rendered  without  any  loss  also :  where 
was  good  store  of  provisions  for  the  refresh- 
ing of  our  men.  The  colonel  giving  us 
speedy  intelligence  of  God's  mercy  in  this, 
we  agreed  to  march  with  all  convenient 
speed  the  residue  of  the  army  up  thither ; 
which  accordingly  was  done  upon  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  the  21st  and  22nd  of 
this  instant,  and,  through  God's  mercy, 
I  was  enabled  to  bear  them  company." 

Cromwell  had   been  encouraged  in  these 
bold  movements  by  an  important  revolution 

*  The  following  account  of  the  revolt  of  Cork,  is 
given  in  a  letter  from  colonel  Deane  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  Knglish   parliament,  (Carey,  Memorials  of  the 
Great  Rebellion,  vol.  ii,  p.   185).      "The   16th   of 
October,  at  night,  colonel  Townseml,  colonel  War- 
den, and  colonel  Gifford,   (being  tin/a'  prisoners  for 
the  business   of  Youghall,)  were   ordered  to  be  dis- 
posed in  three  different  castles.     Next  day  some  of 
the  officers  of  the  town  came  to  these  gentlemen  that  I 
night,  and  told  them  they  were  undone,  unless  they  ' 
would  stand  by  them,  for  they  would  else  be  slaves 
to  the  Irish.     Upon  which  the  three  colonels  replied, 
that   if  they  would   fetch   for  each  of  them  a  sword 
and   pistols,    they   would  live    and   die    with    them ;  ' 
which   was  done :  and  the  guards,  perceiving  them  ! 
coming  down  stairs  armed,  cried,  '  We  are  for  you  i 


in  the  south  of  Munster.  The  parliament 
had  still  numerous  adherents  in  tin's  part  ol 
Ireland,  with  whom  their  general  was  in 
intelligence,  and  on  whom  he  counted  for 
support.  His  original  design  was  to  land 
amongst  them,  and  lord  Broghill  was  now 
on  his  way  thither.  On  the  17th  of  No- 
vember, in  consequence  of  an  attempt  to 
use  coercion  towards  some  of  the  disaffected 
officers,  the  garrison  and  citizens  of  Cork 
rose,  put  out  their  governor  and  the  Irish, 
and  declared  for  the  parliament.*  The  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  Youghall,  and  other 
towns  of  the  south.  The  revolt  of  the  cities 
in  the  south  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  Cromwell  in  his  present  situation,  for  it 
afforded  him  commodious  winter  quarters 
to  repose  his  army,  already  weakened  and 
thinned  by  war  and  sickness,  which  he 
would  otherwise  have  been  obliged  to  lead 
back  by  a  tedious  march  to  Dublin. 

Intelligence  of  these  events  came  to 
Cromwell  as  he  lay  at  Ross,  preparing  to 
march  against  Kilkenny,  where  the  commis- 
sioners of  trust  already  trembled  with  alarm, 
and  were  scarcely  restrained  from  flight  by 
the  presence  of  Ormond  and  his  army. 
Cromwell  had  removed  his  whole  army  to 
Carrick  on  the  22nd  of  November,  and  he 
could  not  conceal  his  joy  at  finding  there  a 
passage  over  the  Suir.  By  noon  next  day, 
the  whole  army  was  transported  to  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  and  on  Saturday  the 
24th,  Cromwell  appeared  before  Waterford. 
Ormond,  encouraged  by  the  junction  with 
the  Ulster  troops,  had  determined  on  hazard- 
ing a  battle  before  Kilkenny,  and  he  was 
marching  out  for  that  purpose  when  he  was 
disconcerted  by  the  intelligence  of  Crom- 
well's rapid  movement  upon  Waterford. 
Having  left  lord  Inchiquin  with  a  large 
portion  of  his  army  to  recover  his  own  castle 
of  Carrick,  Ormond  hastened  in  person  with 
the  rest  of  his  army  to  provide  for  the  de- 

too :'  and  from  thence  they  marched  to  the  main 
guard,  and  they  immediately  declared  with  them, 
upon  this  general  consent,  crying,  '  out  with  the 
Irish  !'  in  which  all  the  townsmen  that  were  English 
and  the  soldiers  unanimously  agreed,  and  put  it  pre- 
sently in  execution.  They  put  out  the  next  morn- 
ing thei-  major-general  Starling,  and  those  few  that 
dissented :  and  since  that  Youghall  hath  done  the 
same,  as  this  gentleman  informs  me,  who  came  from 
Cork  but  two  days  since.  And  those  of  Youghall  had 
writ  to  colonel  Giffonl  (the  present  governor  of  Cork) 
to  send  colonel  Warden  with  a  hundred  horse  to  their 
assistance ;  for  they  had  seized  on  sir  Percy  Smith, 
their  governor,  and  Johnson,  which  betrayed  them 
formerly,  and  some  others,  and  had  secured  them  in 
the  castle." 
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fence  of  that  city,  and  watch  the  motions  of 
the  besiegers. 

Colonel  Reynolds  had  been  left  in  Car- 
rick  with  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  foot, 
in  addition  to  his  own  six  troops  of  horse 
nnd  one  of  dragoons.  The  Irish  attacked 
Carrick  with  great  fury,  and  we  are  told 
that  they  rushed  upon  it  with  such  indis- 
creet haste,  that  they  killed  their  own 
trumpeter  as  he  was  returning  with  the 
answer  to  their  summons.  The  assailants, 
however,  appear  to  have  shown  little  skill 
in  conducting  the  assault ;  they  burnt  the 
gates,  but  found  they  were  barricadoed  with 
stones  ;  a  mine  which  they  dug  under  the 
walls  only  "  flew  in  their  own  faces ;"  and 
after  being  kept  at  bay  for  four  hours  by 
the  troopers  and  soldiers  of  the  garrison, 
who  pelted  them  with  stones,  they  retired 
with  considerable  loss.  It  is  said  that  not 
less  than  a  thousand  of  lord  Inchiquin's 
men  were  slain  in  this  ill-concerted  attempt. 
Lord  Castlehaven,  who  was  present  at  this 
siege,  gives  his  own  version  of  the  attack 
thus  :  "  Cromwell,"  he  says,  "  for  his  better 
security,  left  colonel  Reynolds  with  a  great 
party  of  horse  and  foot  in  Carrick  to  keep 
the  town  and  the  bridge  ;  my  lord  lieutenant 
(Ormond)  came  before  this  place  with  his 
armies,  but  before  he  attempted  anything, 
was  called  away  on  an  alarm  that  Waterford 
was  in  danger,  so  left  the  command  of  his 
troops  to  the  lord  Inchiquin  and  lord  Taafe, 
who  immediately  gave  orders  to  storm  the 
place,  which  was  done  with  great  bravery. 
Now,  it  was  my  fortune  to  come  as  this 
begun,  not  having  been  with  the  army  in 
many  weeks  before,  and  putting  myself  in  a 
convenient  place  to  see,  it  beginning  to  be 
dark,  colonel  John  Barry  stumbled  upon 
me,  and  kept  me  company ;  after  a  little 
time,  hearing  a  great  shout,  he  asked  me 
what  I  thought  of  the  matter.  I  answered, 
that  I  hoped  our  people  were  entered ;  he 
smiled,  saying,  '  You  know  the  town  hath 
a  stone  wall  and  round  towers,  how  should 
men  enter  having  neither  ladders,  crow  of 
iron,  pickaxe,  or  any  other  thing  else  to 
make  a  breach  ?'  This  being  true,  after 
losing  some  hundreds  of  brave  men,  the 
army  had  orders  to  draw  off,  leaving  Rey- 
nolds to  do  what  he  thought  fit,  which  was 
soon  to  follow  Cromwell  into  the  countv  of 
Cork." 

Thus  everything  seemed  to  combine 
in  favour  of  the  victorious  parliamen- 
tarians, and  the  want  of  success  in  their 
own  attempts  discouraged  the  Irish  even 
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more  than  the  successes  of  Cromwell. 
Foreseeing  that  Waterford  would  soon 
be  attacked,  Ormond  had,  immediately 
after  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Duncannon, 
appointed  lord  Castlehaven  to  be  its  gov- 
ernor, and  sent  him  with  a  thousand  men  for 
its  defence.  But  the  citizens,  with  the 
same  fatal  jealousy  which  had  been  dis- 
played in  other  corporations,  refused  him 
admittance,  upon  which,  after  several  days' 
dispute,  C;istlehaven,  in  despair,  marched 
away  in  the  night.  As  the  danger  ap- 
proached nearer,  the  citizens  became  more 
humble,  and  they  consented  to  receive 
fifteen  hundred  of  the  Ulster  troops,  under 
lieutenant-general  Farrell,  as  the  least  ob- 
jectionable in  point  of  purity  of  faith. 
Having  thus,  as  he  imagined,  sufficiently 
provided  for  the  security  of  Waterford, 
Ormond  prepared  for  his  return  to  Carrick, 
in  the  confidence  that  that  place  was  already 
in  their  power,  when  he  received  intelligence 
that  they  had  failed  in  their  attempt,  and 
retired  to  Clonmel.  Thither  he  followed 
them  with  the  small  body  of  troops  he  had 
with  him,  by  an  indirect  and  tedious  march, 
through  a  country  filled  with  terror,  the 
inhabitants  abandoning  their  habitations 
and  carrying  off  such  effects  as  were  port- 
able, and  peasants  and  townsmen,  men, 
women,  and  children,  flying  in  all  directions 
to  seek  some  asylum  from  the  English  army. 

On  his  approach  to  Waterford,  Cromwell 
had  sent  Ireton  with  a  regiment  of  horse 
and  three  troops  of  dragoons,  "  to  endeavour 
the  reducing  of  Passage  Fort,  a  very  large 
fort,  with  a  castle  in  the  midst  of  it,  having 
five  guns  planted  in  it,  and  commanding  the 
river  better  than  Duncannon  ;  it  not  being 
much  above  musket-shot  over  where  this 
fort  stands,  and  we  can  bring  up  hither 
ships  of  three  hundred  tons,  without  any 
danger  from  Duncannon.  Upon  the  attempt, 
though  our  materials  were  not  very  apt  for 
the  business,  yet  the  enemv  called  for  quar- 
ter, and  had  it ;  and  we  the  place."  Such 
is  Cromwell's  account  of  the  reduction  of 
the  fort  of  Passage,  which  completed  the 
terror  of  the  citizens  of  Waterford,  while 
he  was  further  cheered  by  the  intelligence 
that  lord  Cork's  town  of  Bandon-Bridge, 
;'.nd  the  garrison  of  Kinsale,  had  revolted 
to  the  parliament.  But  his  soldiers  were 
now  sufiering  much  from  disease,  the  result 
of  the  climate  and  season,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  give  them  repose. 

Ormond  had  not  been  long  at  Clonmel 
when  he  received  despatches  from  the  mayor 
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and  governor  of  Waterford,  who,  although 
Cromwell  had  not  yet  opened  his  batteries 
upon  them,  already,  in  their  terror,  talked 
of  capitulating.  The  marquis  once  more 
hastened  to  their  relief,  and  showed  himself 
with  a  part  of  his  forces  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  river  opposite  the  city.  Upon 
which  Cromwell,  in  consideration  of  the 
condition  of  his  men,  resolved  to  abandon 
the  attempt  on  Waterford  at  present,  and 
drew  oil'  his  army  in  the  direction  of  Dun- 
garvan.  No  sooner  were  the  citizens  re- 
lieved from  their  present  danger,  than  they 
resumed  their  former  obstinacy.  Ormond 
ferried  over  to  propose  that  the  city  should 
send  boats  to  transport  his  men,  that  they 
might  harass  Cromwell's  rear ;  but  they 
professed  to  be  apprehensive  he  might  take 
Waterford  for  winter  quarters  for  his  army, 
and  they  refused  to  admit  any  of  his  soldiers, 
except  a  few  more  of  the  orthodox  Ulster  men. 
On  the  second  of  December,  Cromwell  took 
possession  of  the  castle  and  village  of  Kil- 
macthomas,  on  the  river  Mahon,  about  mid- 
way between  Waterford  and  Dungarvan. 
The  river  here  was  so  greatly  swollen  by 
the  land  floods,  that  the  entire  following 
day  was  consumed  in  transporting  the  foot 
soldiers,  and  they  were  enabled  to  march 
only  a  few  miles  before  night,  when  they 
were  quartered  in  the  small  villages  around. 
On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  of  December, 
Cromwell  resumed  his  usual  rapidity  of 
movement,  and  he  appeared  the  same  even- 
ing before  the  walls  of  Dungarvan,  which 
was  regularly  invested,  while  a  detachment 
was  sent  to  take  the  neighbouring  strong 
castle  of  Knockmoan.  This  place  was 
taken  by  storm,  and  Dungarvan  soon  after- 
wards surrendered  at  discretion.  He  was 
thus  enabled  to  distribute  his  troops  into 
commodious  winter  quarters  in  the  revolted 
cities  of  the  south,  and  made  his  head-quar- 
ters at  Youghall. 

Ormond  meanwhile  was   embarrassed   by 

|  disputes    with    the     factious    confederates. 

j  The  revolt  of  the  southern  cities  had  broken 
up  all  confidence  between  the  Irish  and 
their  English  allies,  and  Ormond  himself 
was  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  On  his 
return  to  Clonmel  from  relieving  Water- 
ford,  he  was  involved  in  new  vexations. 
The  marquis  of  Antrim,  who  had  pursued 
Ormond  with  the  most  inveterate  hatred 
since  he  had  himself  failed  in  obtaining  the 
lord-lieutenancy,  was  detected  in  attempting 
to  corrupt  his  soldiers,  and  he  secretly  in- 
flamed the  spirit  of  disobedience  which 


existed  in  the  corporate  towns.  He  was 
compelled  to  confess  that  he  had  forged 
articles  of  agreement  by  which  Inchiquin 
was  made  to  engage  himself  to  betray  the 
royalists  to  the  parliamentarian  commander 
Michael  Jones,  in  order  to  throw  disgrace 
upon  that  nobleman,  who  was  a  zealous 
protestant.  When  Ormond  found  it  neces- 
sary to  place  his  army  in  winter  quarters, 
and  suggested  to  the  commissioners  that 
they  should  be  distributed  into  the  Minister 
towns  in  order  that  they  might  be  more 
readily  collected  together  in  the  spring,  all, 
except  Kilkenny  and  Clonmel,  refused  to 
receive  them.  To  add  to  his  mortifications, 
his  men  now  began  to  desert  in  considerable 
numbers.  Yet  he  kept  some  forces  together 
hovering  between  Clonmel  and  Waterford. 
One  day  he  was  admitted  into  Waterford 
with  about  fifty  horse,  hoping  to  persuade 
the  citizens  to  listen  to  wiser  counsels. 
Passage  Fort,  in  the  hands  of  the  parlia- 
mentarians, had  become  not  only  a  sore  in 
the  eyes  of  the  citizens,  but  a  restraint  upon 
their  comforts,  and  the  governor  of  Water- 
ford,  Farrell,  had  concerted  with  colonel 
Wogan,  governor  of  Duncannon,  a  combined 
attack  upon  it.  Farrell  accordingly  inarched 
out  of  Waterford  full  of  confidence,  but  he 
was  not  gone  .far,  before  a  body  of  the  par- 
liamentarians, under  colonel  Zanchy,  was 
seen  approaching  to  the  relief  of  their  friends 
in  the  fort.  Ormond  urged  the  citizens 
to  let  him  bring  over  a  regiment  or  two  of 
his  horse  from  the  opposite  bank  to  Far- 
rell's  rescue,  but  in  spite  of  the  imminent 
danger  of  their  own  men,  they  refused,  and 
only  about  half  their  flying  foot  was  saved 
by  Ormond's  marching  out  with  his  fifty 
attendants  to  arrest  the  pursuers,  who  halted 
because  they  believed  that  he  was  better 
supported.  Ormond  now  represented  to  the 
citizens  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  fort 
of  Passage,  which  he  offered  to  effect  if 
they  would  allow  him  to  transport  his  forces 
over  the  river,  promising  that,  if  the  citizens 
would  let  them  quarter  in  huts  under  their 
walls,  they  should  be  no  burthen,  but 
should  have  pay  and  provisions  from  the 
country.  The  citizens  of  Waterford,  how- 
ever, r:mained  obstinate,  and  they  not  only 
refused  to  listen  to  his  proposal,  but  it  was 
even  moved  in  the  city  council  that  they 
should  seize  on  Ormond's  person,  and  fall 
on  those  who  belonged  to  him  as  public 
enemies.  Upon  this,  Ormond  thought  it 
high  time  to  depart,  and  finding  no  encour- 
agement from  the  towns,  he  was  obliged  to 
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disperse  his  forces  to  provide  for  themselves 
as  they  could.  Those  of  Connaught,  under 
Taafe,  retired  to  their  own  province;  lord 
Dillon,  with  the  men  of  Leinster,  took  up 
his  quarters  in  Westmeath  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Athlone  ;  and  lord  Inchiquin, 
with  as  much  of  the  army  of  Munster  as 
had  not  yet  deserted,  gained  the  county  of 
Clare.  Sixteen  hundred  Ulster  men,  under 
Hugh  O'Neill,  were  admitted  into  Clon- 
mel ;  and  Ormond  himself  took  up  his 
quarters  in  Kilkenny.  Thence,  in  disgust, 
he  wrote  to  the  king  to  acquaint  his  majesty 
"  how  his  authority  was  despised  by  those 
great  pretenders  to  loyalty." 

Daniel  O'Neill,  the  nephew  of  Owen 
O'Neill,  a  native  of  Ulster  and  a  protestant, 
was  dispatched  with  two  thousand  men  to 
the  north  to  assist  lord  Ardes  and  sir  George 
Monroe  in  recovering  the  places  lately  lost 
in  the  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim.  After 
a  long  and  tedious  march,  he  arrived  in 
Ulster,  only  to  learn  ^hat  his  assistance 
came  too  late.  On  the  sixth  of  December, 
the  two  northern  commanders  had  experi- 
enced a  total  defeat  from  sir  Charles  Coote 
on  the  plains  of  Lisburne,  in  which  they 
lost  nearly  half  their  army,  and  all  their 
arms  and  baggage,  and  a  week  after,  on 
the  13th,  Coote  took  possession  of  Carrick- 
fergus. 

Cromwell,  meanwhile,  was  recruiting  his 
army  in  the  south,  and  new  supplies  arrived 
both  at  Kinsale  and  at  Dublin,  while  the 
parliament  fleets,  under  Deanejand  Blake, 
rode  triumphantly  in  the  harbour  of  Cork. 
He  had  been  joined  at  Youghal  by  lord 
Broghill,  and  they  proceeded  together  to 
Cork  on  the  17th  of  December,  where  they 

*  Stories  like  these  are  perhaps  too  trivial  to  find 
a  place  in  sober  history.  The  following,  which  car- 
ries somewhat  more  of  probability  in  it,  and  is  in 
itself  more  curious,  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr. 
Crofton  Croker,  who  has  noted  down  that — 

"  19th  August,  1841 :  Mr.  Coppinger  called  on  me 
at  the  Admiralty ;  he  told  me  that  his  property  at 
Dodges  Glin,  near  Cork,  was  a  forfeiture  of  King 
William's  time,  the  possessor  having  been  killed  at 
the  battle  under  sir  James  Cotter,  and  that  he  recol- 
lects breakfasting  with  the  grandson  of  the  grantee, 
who  was  a  miller,  and  had  all  the  character  of  a  gen- 
uine John  Bull.  The  piers  of  an  old  gateway,  which 
I  remember  to  have  seen,  he  says,  had  the  date  1641 
on  them.  He  further  says,  that  Cromwell  took  up 
his  residence  there  while  at  Cork.  The  family  tra- 
dition is  a  curious  one  :  Mr.  Coppinger  was  travelling 
abroad,  he  thinks  in  Holland,  in  the  reign  of  James  I, 
and  was  placed  in  circumstances  under  which  he  be- 
came security  for  a  young  Englishman,  he  thinks  a 
brewer,  for  a  debt  for  which  he  was  arrested.  The 
bills  which  were  drawn  by  the  stranger  in  Mr.  Cop- 
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were  joined  two  davs  afterwards  by  Ireton. 
Even  during  the  depth  of  winter  they  were 
not  inactive,  but  preparations  were  made 
for  an  early  renewal  of  the  campaign,  and 
several  small  posts  were  reduced.  Innumer- 
able traditionary  anecdotes  are  still  current 
in  the  south  of  Ireland  relating  to  Crom- 
well's actions  and  movements,  most  of  which 
probably  owe  their  existence  to  the  imagi- 
native spirit  of  the  people.  According  to 
one  of  these  stories,  Cromwell  ordered  the 
bells  to  be  taken  out  of  all  the  churches  in 
Cork,  and  to  be  sent  to  the  foundry,  where 
they  were  converted  into  battering  cannon. 
One  of  his  own  party  is  said  to  have  expos- 
tulated with  him  on  a  measure  which  he 
said  would  be  considered  as  little  short  of 
sacrilege,  upon  which  he  replied  calmly,  and 
with  a  pun,  "  Since  gunpowder  was  in- 
vented by  a  priest,  he  thought  the  best  use 
of  the  bells  would  be  to  promote  them  into 
canons."  We  are  further  told  that  when 
Cromwell  went  to  Kinsale,  the  mayor  came 
out  to  meet  him  and  delivered  him  the  keys. 
Instead  of  returning  them  as  usual  to  the 
mayor,  Cromwell  gave  them  to  the  governor 
of  the  town,  colonel  Slubber.  In  expla- 
nation, Cromwell  stated  that,  as  he  had 
been  informed  the  mayor  was  a  Roman 
catholic,  he  judged  it  not  convenient  to  en- 
trust a  place  of  so  much  importance  to  one 
of  that  persuasion.  It  was  whispered  to 
Cromwell  that  Slubber,  the  governor,  was 
not  over  strict  in  any  religion.  "  May  be 
not,"  replied  Cromwell,  "  but,  as  he  is  a 
soldier,  ne  has  honour,  and  therefore  we 
will  let  his  religion  alone  at  this  time."* 

Colonel    Hewson,    whom    Cromwell    had 
left  in  command  at  Dublin,  did  not  remain 

pinger's  favour  in  liquidation,  upon  England,  were 
dishonoured,  and  there  the  matter  rested ;  Mr.  Cop- 
pinger having  to  make  good  the  payment.  In  1649, 
at  the  Court  of  Claims,  in  Cork,  he  was  recognised  by 
Cromwell,  who  sent  a  message  to  him  that  he  could 
not  decide  upon  the  forfeiture  of  his  property  without 
seeing  him.  Mr.  Coppinger  accordingly  waited  upon 
his  excellency,  when  Cromwell  enquired,  '  Is  not 
your  name  Coppinger  ?'  '  Yes.'  '  Were  you  not 

at ?'    naming  the  town,  and  the  year.     '  Yes.' 

'  Did  you  not  become  security  for  a  young  man, 
whose  bills  were  never  honoured,  and  you  had  to 
pay  ?'  '  Yes.'  Then,  said  Cromwell,  I  am  that  man, 
and  you  will  receive  your  estates  without  further 
question,  in  compensation  of  these  bills.'  While 
Cromwell  remained  at  Cork,  he  is  said  to  have  made 
Mr.  Coppinger's  house  at  Ballyvollane,  his  head- 
quarters, and  there  to  have  kept  his  Christmas.  And 
that  Mr.  Coppinger  had,  or  intended  to  have,  a 
magnificent  residence,  an  evidence  exists  or  existed 
in  the  stately  piers  to  which  I  have  referred." 
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idle  during  the  winter.  On  the  first  of 
January  he  marched  into  the  county  of 
Kildave,  and  reduced  several  of  the  enemy's 
garrisons  in  that  quarter,  including  that  of 
Kildare.  These  and  other  successes,  of  no 
considerable  importance  in  themselves,  kept 
open  the  communication  with  the  capital, 
while  the  fleet,  entire  master  of  the  seas,  pre- 
served a  constant  intercourse  with  England. 

Towards  the  end  of  January,  Cromwell 
prepared  for  more  important  operations, 
and  his  movements  at  so  early  a  period  of 
the  year,  again  struck  his  enemies  with 
astonishment  and  alarm.  Ormond's  head- 
quarters were  still  at  Kilkenny,  and  against 
this  city  the  parliamentarian  general  resolved 
to  advance  in  two  directions.  Colonel  Rey- 
nolds, with  fifteen  or  sixteen  troops  of 
horse  and  dragoons,  proceeded  by  way  of 
Carrick,  and  was  followed  by  a  reserve 
under  major-general  Ireton.  Cromwell  him- 
self, with  twelve  troops  of  horse,  and  three 
of  dragoons,  and  between  two  and  three 
hundred  foot  marched  from  Youghall  on  the 
29th  of  January,  and  proceeding  by  way 
of  Mayallo  over  the  Blackwater,  on  the 
31st  took  possession  of  "a  castle  called 
Kilkenny,  on  the  edge  of  the  county  of 
Limerick."  He  marched  thence  to  Clogher, 
which  he  garrisoned  with  a  troop  of  horse 
and  some  dragoons ;  and  the  castle  of 
Roghill  also  fell  into  his  hands  without  a 
struggle.  These  posts,  with  Old  Castletown, 
taken  by  lord  Broghill,  laid  open  to  him 
the  White  Knight's  and  Roche's  countries, 
and  Broghill  was  left  at  Mayallo  with  a 
strong  force  to  protect  Cromwell's  rear 
against  the  forces  of  lord  Inchiquin,  which 
lay  about  Limerick  and  in  the  county  of 
Kerry. 

From  Roghill  Cromwell  proceeded  to  the 
Suir,  which  he  crossed  at  Rochestown  with 

*  A  news-pamphlet  of  the  day,  The  Irish  Mercury, 
gives  the  following  rather  ludicrous  account  of  the 
capture  of  Fethard: — 

"  From  Rahill  his  excellency  went  to  Rochestown, 
where  he  got  over  the  river  Shure  in  such  a  nick  of 
time  that  the  least  protraction  had  metamorphosed 
the  foord  into  a  ferry  The  same  night  in  a  hideous 
tempest  he  came  late  before  the  town  of  Feathard, 
where-  the  governor  little  dreaming  of  any  storm  but 
that  of  the  weather,  was  summoned  by  his  excel- 
lency. The  gentleman  at  first  thought  it  had  been  in 
jest,  but  the  corporation  swearing  and  trembling  'twas 
in  earnest,  he  concluded  from  the  last  as  much  as 
from  the  first  that  it  was  so,  and  by  the  same  action 
evidencing  he  was  of  the  same  faith  like  one  well 
versed  in  his  trade,  called  a  council  of  shakers  to 
know  whether  it  was  consonant  to  the  rules  of  war 
to  summon  a  towne  by  candle-light  ?  After  a  small 
debate  either  for  the  time  or  sence,  they  concluded 


some  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  floods,  and 
he  continued  his  march  to  Fethard  in  the 
most  tempestuous  weather.  "  This  town," 
says  Cromwell,  "  is  most  pleasantly  seated, 
having  a  very  good  wall,  with  round  and 
square  bulwarks,  after  the  old  manner  of 
fortification.  We  came  thither  in  the  night, 
and  indeed  were  very  much  distressed  by 
sore  and  tempestuous  wind  and  rain.  After 
a  long  march,  we  knew  not  well  how  to  dis- 
pose of  ourselves;  but  finding  an  old  abbey 
in  the  suburbs,  and  some  cabins  and  poor 
houses,  we  got  into  them,  and  had  oppor- 
tunity to  send  them  a  summons.  They  shot 
at  my  trumpet,  and  would  not  listen  to  him 
for  an  hour's  space  ;  but  having  some  officers 
in  our  party  which  they  knew,  I  sent  them, 
to  let  them  know  that  we  were  there  with 
a  good  part  of  the  army.  We  shot  not  a 
shot  at  them  ;  but  they  were  very  angry,  and 
fired  very  earnestly  upon  us,  telling  us  it 
was  not  a  time  of  night  to  send  a  summons. 
But  yet,  in  the  end,  the  governor  was  willing 
to  send  out  two  commissioners:  I  think, 
rather  to  see  whether  there  was  a  force  suf- 
ficient to  force  him,  than  to  any  other  end. 
After  almost  a  whole  night  spent  in  treaty, 
the  town  was  delivered  to  me  the  next 
morning,  upon  terms  which  we  usually  call 
honourable ;  which  I  was  the  willinger  to 
give,  because  I  had  little  above  two  hundred 
foot,  and  neither  ladders,  nor  guns,  nor  any- 
thing else  to  force  them."*  Cromwell's 
sudden  advance  had  indeed  given  the  Irish 
what  one  of  the  old  chroniclers  of  these 
events  calls  "  a  strong  alarm,"  and  so  far  he 
had  met  with  very  trifling  resistance.  The 
night  he  entered  Fethard,  the  garrison  of 
Cashel,  consisting  of  Ulster  foot,  fled  from 
that  city,  and  next  day  the  authorities 
brought  the  keys  to  Cromwell,  who  also 
established  a  garrison  there. 

that  whether  it  were  or  no  (for  the  thing  was  left  am- 
phibious) it  was  consonant  to  the  rules  of  safety  to 
surrender  the  place,  which  he  did ;  modestly  saying 
that  he  had  lost  his  government  in  a  storme,  and  not 
tamely  as  other  governors  had  done,  and  that  by  this 
then  condition  he  had  satisfied  his  engagement  to 
the  supreme  council,  which  was,  that  none  of  them 
should  live  to  see  the  day  in  which  he  should  lose 
Feathard ;  no,  nor  the  sun  neither,  though  it  shine 
on  all  tK'  world  but  Woodstreet.  We  were  more 
troubled  to  come  to,  than  to  come  by  this  town,  which 
my  lord  lieutenant  entered  by  the  same  light  in 
which  he  had  summoned  it,  the  late  governor  enter- 
taining him  with  a  file  of  healths,  but  sure  he  had  so 
much  care  of  his  own  that  he  did  not  drink  it,  so 
that  his  modestv  or  circumspection  lessened  him  of 
one  cup,  but  he  had  drunk  of  another  had  he  wanted 
the  latter." 
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Reynolds  had  in  the  mean  time  defeated 
a  body  of  Ormond's  horse,  and  pursued  his 
victorious  course  to  Callan,  where  he  was 
joined  by  Cromwell.  "  The  enemy,"  Crom- 
well informed  the  parliament,  "  had  pos- 
sessed three  castles  in  the  town :  one  of 
them,  belonging  to  one  Butler,  very  con- 
siderable ;  the  other  two  had  about  a  hun- 
dred or  a  hundred  and  twenty  men  in  them  ; 
which  he  (Reynolds)  attempted,  and  they, 
refusing  conditions  seasonably  offered,  were 
put  all  to  the  sword  :  indeed  some  of  your 
soldiers  did  attempt  very  notably  in  this 
service.  I  do  not  hear  there  were  six  men 
of  ours  lost.  Butler's  castle  was  delivered 
upon  conditions,  for  all  to  march  away,  leav- 
ing their  arms  behind  them  :  wherein  I  have 
placed  a  company  of  foot  and  a  troop  of 
horse,  under  the  command  of  my  lord  Col- 
vill,  the  place  being  six  miles  from  Kil- 
kenny." 

It  appears  that  Cromwell  had  been  drawn 
to  Kilkenny  at  this  time  by  the  treachery  of 
an  officer  of  the  garrison  named  Tickle,  who 
had  secretly  promised  to  open  one  of  the 
gates  to  him.  But  the  plot  having  been 
discovered,  and  the  traitor  executed,  Cront- 
well  for  the  present  contented  himself  with 
leaving  a  garrison  in  Callan  and  in  Knock- 
topher,  which  was  reduced  by  Reynolds,  and 
he  marched  back  toFethardandCashel,  where 
he  established  his  head-quarters,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  reduce  the  garrisons  in  the  sur- 
rounding country.  While  here,  he  levied  a 
monthly  contribution  on  the  counties  of 
Limerick  and  Tipperary.  "  I  desire,"  he 
says  in  his  letter  to  the  speaker,  "  the  charge 
of  England  as  to  this  war  may  be  abated  as 
much  as  may  be,  and  as  we  know  you  do 
desire,  out  of  your  care  to  the  common- 
wealth ;  but  if  you  expect  your  work  to  be 
done,  (if  the  marching  army  be  not  con- 
stantly paid,  and  the  course  taken  that  hath 
been  humbly  represented,)  indeed  it  will  not 
be  for  the  thrift  of  England,  as  far  as  Eng- 
land is  concerned,  in  the  speedy  reduction  of 
Ireland.  The  money  we  raised  upon  the 
counties  maintains  the  garrison  forces,  and 
hardly  that.  If  the  active  force  be  not 
maintained,  and  all  contingencies  defrayed, 
how  can  you  expect  but  to  have  a  lingering 
business  of  it  ?  Surely  we  desire  not  to 
spend  a  shilling  of  your  treasury,  wherein 
our  consciences  do  not  prompt  us  we  serve 
you.  We  are  willing  to  be  out  of  our  trade 
of  war,  and  shall  hasten  (by  God's  assistance 
and  »'race)  to  the  end  of  our  work,  as  the 
labourer  doth  to  be  at  his  rest.  This  makes 
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us  bold  to  be  earnest  with  you  for  necessary 
supplies  :  that  of  money  is  one  :  and  there 
be  some  other  things,  which  indeed  I  do  not 
think  for  your  service  to  speak  of  publicly, 
which  I  shall  humbly  represent  to  the  coun- 
cil of  state,  wherewith  I  desire  we  may  be 
accommodated."  Cromwell's  demands  were 
not  unheeded,  and  recruits,  money,  and  pro- 
visions were  poured  into  Ireland  in  tolerable 
abundance  towards  the  spring. 

The  Irish  meanwhile  were  relapsing  into 
their  former  dissensions  and  jealousies,  which 
paralyzed  all  their  attempts  at  self-defence. 
The  ecclesiastics,  who  had  always  been  the 
grand  fomenters  of  turbulence,  were  regain- 
ing their  influence,  and  consequent  import- 
ance. They  imputed  all  the  misfortunes 
which  had  recently  fallen  on  their  country- 
men to  the  misconduct  of  the  marquis  of 
Ormond,  and  to  their  submission  in  him  to 
a  protestant  governor,  and  they  declared 
that  they  would  never  be  successful  until 
they  weeded  all  the  protestants  out  of  their 
armies.  They  were  supported  in  all  their 
extravagancies  by  the  marquis  of  Antrim, 
who  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to 
render  Ormond  odious  to  the  people.  The 
country  was  thus  filled  with  discontent  and 
suspicion  ;  to  allay  which,  the  clergy,  who 
had  raised  it,  suddenly  affected  an  earnest 
solicitude,  and  some  twenty  of  the  bishops 
voluntarily  assembled  at  Clonmacnoise,  to 
deliberate  on  the  state  of  the  nation.  It 
was  expected  that  the  result  of  this  self- 
appointed  council  would  be  a  protestation 
against  the  government  of  Ormond,  and  it 
was  looked  forward  to  with  general  anx- 
iety. But  the  influence  of  one  of  their 
bishops,  Heber  mac  Mahon  of  Clogher, 
who,  since  the  accommodation  witli  O'Neill, 
had  entered  into  intimate  intercourse  with 
Ormond,  and  appreciated  his  character  and 
abilities,  moderated  the  temper  of  his 
brethren,  and  defeated  to  a  certain  point  the 
intrigues  of  the  marquis  of  Antrim.  It  was, 
indeed,  not  without  difficulty  that  he  pre- 
vailed upon  them  for  a  moment  to  lay  aside 
their  prejudices  against  their  protestant  lord 
lieutenant ;  but  they  finally  agreed  to  a  for- 
mal declaration  that  no  security  for  life, 
fortune,  or  religion,  could  be  expected  from 
Cromwell,  that  they  forbade  all  odious 
distinctions  and  animosities  between  old 
Irish,  English,  and  Scottish  royalists,  and 
that  they  were  resolved  to  punish  all  such 
of  the  clergy  as  were  known  to  encourage 
them.  This  declaration  did  not  produce  the 
effect  anticipated  from  it,  for  the  disaffected 
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clergy,  though  publicly  silenced  by  the 
threats  of  their  superiors,  continued  to 
whisper  and  propagate  among  the  people 
their  charges  against  the  government,  which 
they  represented  as  the  cause  of  all  their 
sufferings;  and  a  population  suffering  under 
the  burthen  of  heavy  contributions  and  the 
mortification  of  continual  defeats,  were  but 
too  ready  to  listen  to  them.  Some  of  the 
more  violent  did  not  even  scruple  to  say 
that,  if  they  must  choose  a  heretic  govern- 
ment, that  of  Cromwell  was  preferable  to 
that  of  Ormond,  and  to  wish  success  to  the 
arms  of  the  former.  Ormond,  provoked 
and  dissatisfied  at  his  position,  complained 
to  the  king  of  the  difficulties  with  which  he 
had  to  contend  and  the  ingratitude  he  expe- 
rienced, and  was  authorised  to  retire  from 
his  post  whenever  he  thought  it  advisable. 
He  only  continued,  in  the  hope  that  Charles's 
designs  in  Scotland  might  make  a  diversion 
in  favour  of  Ireland  which  would  restore  the 
spirit  and  confidence  of  the  confederates. 
He  expostulated  with  the  commissioners  of 
trust,  who  grasped  at  the  opportunity  of 
giving  him  further  embarrassment,  by  recom- 
mending, as  the  means  of  correcting  the 
evil,  that  the  several  counties  should  be 
directed  to  send  agents  to  Kilkenny  to  re- 
present their  grievances  and  propose  means 
for  their  relief.  Had  the  marquis  rejected 
this  proposal,  it  would  have  been  construed 
into  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  an  unwil- 
lingness to  meet  public  investigation :  to 
yield  to  it,  was  to  bring  together  an  assembly 
of  accusers,  prejudiced  against  all  his  move- 
ments, and  prepared  to  throw  every  obstacle 
in  his  way.  He  chose  the  latter  alternative, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  people  met  at 
Kilkenny,  accused  and  recriminated,  and 
were  in  the  midst  of  their  deliberations  on 
the  supposed  grievances  which  were  to  form 
the  groundwork  of  a  violent  remonstrance, 
when  the  sudden  approach  of  Cromwell 
drove  them  to  Ennis.  There  they  continued 
their  deliberations,  which  turned  out  equally 
vain  and  fruitless. 

Cromwell  had  advanced  to  Kilkenny  in  a 
dreary  season,  with  none  of  the  materials 
necessary  for  forming  a  regular  siege,  reck- 
oning solely  on  the  treachery  of  Tickle,  and 
when  he  found  that  the  plot  was  discovered 
he  relinquished  the  project.  Apprehensive 
of  a  new  attack,  Ormond  immediately  put 
the  city  in  as  strong  a  posture  of  defence  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  and,  proceeding 
himself  into  Clare  and  the  adjacent  counties 
to  raise  an  army  sufficient  to  offer  some  op- 
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position  to  Cromwell's  progress,  he  gave  the 
command  of  Leinster  to  Lord  Castlehaven, 
who  appointed  James  Walsh,  governor  of 
the  castle  of  Kilkenny,  and  Sir  Walter  But- 
ler governor  of  the  city,  with  a  garrison  of 
twelve  hundred  men  under  their  command. 

The  troops  left  in  Dublin  under  Hewson 
had  been  extremely  active  through  the 
winter,  and  had  so  far  cleared  the  way  by 
reducing  the  garrisons  in  South  Leinster, 
that  in  the  month  of  February  they  made 
preparations  for  a  more  important  expedi- 
tion. On  the  26th  of  that  month,  Hewson 
marched  out  with  two  thousand  foot  and 
a  thousand  horse,  proceeded  into  Kildare, 
and,  after  reducing  most  of  the  small  garri- 
sons held  by  the  enemy  in  that  county, 
about  the  end  of  February  he  made  him- 
self master  of  the  strong  fortress  of  Ballysa- 
non.  Cromwell,  who  had  about  the  same 
time  reduced  Cahir,  now  conceived  the  de- 
sign of  making  a  more  formidable  demon- 
stration against  Kilkenny,  and  he  dispatched 
his  orders  to  Hewson  at  Ballysanon  to  con- 
tinue his  march  and  form  a  junction  with 
him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city.  As 
.lord  Castlehaven  was  watching  Hewson's 
movements,  Cromwell  further  ordered  a 
party  of  his  troops  from  Wexford  to 
strengthen  him,  and  sent  a  detachment  of 
the  forces  under  his  own  command  to  keep 
Castlehaven  in  check.  After  having  cap- 
tured the  fortress  of  Leighlin-bridge,  on 
the  Barrow,  which  secured  the  road  in  that 
direction  with  Dublin,  Hewson  at  last 
joined  Cromwell  before  the  town  of  Gouran. 
The  castle  of  Gouran  was  strong,  and  con- 
sidered by  the  Irish  of  such  importance  that 
it  was  garrisoned  with  a  part  of  the  marquis 
of  Ormond's  own  regiment,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Hammond,  an  English 
royalist  who  had  been  active  in  the  insur- 
rection of  Kent  which  had  ended  in  the 
tragedy  at  Colchester.  Hammond  returned 
a  proud  defiance  to  Cromwell's  summons, 
but  his  soldiers  were  so  terrified  by  the 
batteries  of  the  parliament's  army,  that  they 
mutinied,  and  delivered  up  their  officers 
and  the  castle  on  condition  of  being  allow- 
ed to  march  out  with  their  lives.  Ham- 
mond and  all  his  officers,  except  one  who 
had  favoured  the  meeting,  were  shot  the 
day  after  the  surrender,  and  a  priest,  who 
was  chaplain  to  the  catholics  in  the  regi- 
ment, was  ignominiously  hanged. 

On  Friday  the  22nd  of  March,  the  whole 
parliamentarian  army  appeared  before  Kil- 
kenny, and  the  same  day  Cromwell  smn- 
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moned  the  garrison  and  town.*  A  plague, 
by  which  most  parts  of  Ireland  had  been 
infested,  raged  with  great  violence  in  Kil- 
kenny, and  had  reduced  the  garrison  to  less 
than  five  hundred  men.  Yet  sir  Walter 
Butler  made  a  brave  resistance,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  Cromwell's  troops  had  been 
driven  back  more  than  once,  that  the  gar- 
rison treated  for  a  surrender,  and  the  place 
was  yielded  on  Thursday  the  28th  of  March. 
As  usual,  Cromwell  began  by  attacking  the 
castle  ;  "  we  find  the  castle,"  he  says  in  his 
account  of  the  siege,  "  exceedingly  well 
fortified  by  the  industry  of  the  enemy,  being 
also  very  capacious,  so  that  if  we  had  taken 
the  town,  we  must  have  had  a  new  work  for 
the  castle,  which  might  have  cost  much 
blood  and  time." 

Detachments  of  Cromwell's  army  now 
spread  themselves  over  the  country  in  all 
directions,  reduced  many  of  the  smaller 
towns,  and  secured  provisions  and  levied 

*  The  following  was  the  summons  sent  by  Crom- 
well to  the  governor  and  mayor  of  Kilkenny : — 

"  Gentlemen,  My  coming  hither  is  to  endeavour,  if 
God  so  please  to  bless  me,  the  reduction  of  the  city 
of  Kilkenny  to  their  obedience  to  the  state  of  Eng- 
land, from  which,  by  an  unheard-of  massacre  of  the 
innocent  English,  you  have  endeavoured  to  rend 
yourselves;  and  as  God  hath  begun  to  judge  you 
with  his  sore  plague,  so  will  he  follow  you  until  he 
have  destroyed  you,  if  you  repent  not.  Your  cause 
hath  been  judged  already  in  England  upon  them 
who  did  abet  your  evils,  what  may  the  principals 
then  expect?  By  this  free  dealing,  you  see  we  entice 
you  not  to  a  compliance;  you  may  have  terms  may 
save  you  in  your  lives,  liberties,  and  estates,  accord- 
ing to  what  will  be  fitting  for  me  to  grant,  and  you 
to  receive ;  if  you  choose  for  the  worst,  blame  your- 
selves. In  confidence  of  the  gracious  blessing  and 
presence  of  God  with  his  own  cause,  which  this  is  by 
many  testimonies,  I  shall  hope  for  a  good  issue  upon 
my  endeavours ;  expecting  a  return  from  you,  I  rest, 
"Your  servant, 

"23  March,  1649."  "  OLIVER  CROMWELL." 

The  governor's  answer  ran  thus : — • 

"  Sir,  Your  letter  I  have  received,  and  in  answer 
thereof,  I  am  commanded  to  maintain  this  city  for 
his  majesty,  which,  by  the  power  of  God,  I  am  re- 
solved to  do;  so  I  rest,  Sir, 

"  Your  servant, 

"  WA.  BUTLER. 

"  Kilkenny,  23  March,  1649." 

•)•  The  term  tory,  which  now  distinguishes  a  politi- 
cal party  in  this  country,  appears  to  have  taken  its 
rise  in  these  wars,  and  to  have  been  at  first  a  slang 
term,  applied  to  a  party  resembling  the  club-men  of 
-ur  own  civil  wars;  it  subsequently  became  a  general 
appellation  for  wild  freebooters.  The  first  tones 
seem  to  have  shown  themselves  in  the  county  of 
Limerick.  The  following  observations  on  this  name 
are  taken  from  Mr.  Croker's  very  interesting  "  Re- 
searches in  the  South  of  Ireland,"  p.  52:  "During 
the  rebellion  of  1641,  the  name  was  bestowed  on 
such  individuals  as  at  first  professed  to  remain  neu- 
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contributions.  On  the  1st  of  April,  Hewson 
marched  to  Castledermot,  where,  according 
to  the  contemporary  parliamentarian  chro- 
nicler, "  the  enemy  had  burnt  a  great  part 
of  the  castle  the  day  before,  and  betook 
themselves  to  a  strong  tower,  which  they 
had  not  burnt;  colonel  Hewson  caused  great 
store  of  straw  and  other  combustible  mate- 
rials to  be  put  to  the  door,  and  set  on  fire, 
which  forced  them  within  presently  to  cry 
out  for  mercy,  in  which  place  was  taken 
captain  Stirlock,  a  bloody  tory,f  three 
friars,  and  divers  others." 

Cromwell  himself  proceeded  to  invest 
Clonmel,  which  was  well  garrisoned,  and 
where  he  experienced  a  much  more  obsti- 
nate resistance  than  at  Kilkenny.  Its  gari- 
son  consisted,  according  to  the  parliamen- 
tarian accounts,  of  two  thousand  foot  and 
six  score  horse,  of  the  Ulster  forces,  com- 
manded by  Hugh  O'Neill.  In  the  first 
assault  the  besiegers  lost  so  many  men,  that 

tral  in  the  contention,  but  who  ultimately — perhaps 
urged  by  their  loss  of  property  and  consequent  dis- 
tress— took  up  arms  with  a  view  of  reprisal  or  re- 
venge on  those  by  whom  they  had  been  reduced  to 
absolute  ruin.  English  and  Irish — Protestant  and 
Catholic — Republican  and  Loyalist,  were  alike  their 
common  enemies;  and  Tories,  being  joined  by  men 
of  desperate  fortunes,  united  themselves  into  bodies, 
and,  in  fact,  became  formidable  gangs  of  freebooters, 
who  harassed  the  regular  troops  of  all  parties  with- 
out distinction.  The  name,  therefore,  was  one  of 
reproach,  and  '  Tory-hunting'  was  almost  viewed  in 
the  light  of  a  pastime.  An  old  rhyme  in  allusion  to 
this  sport  is  still  orally  current  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land, and  a  decided  favourite  in  the  nursery  col- 
lection, 

"  '  Ho !  Master  Teague — what  is  your  story 
I  went  to  the  wood,  and  I  killed  a  Tory. 
I  went  to  the  wood  and  I  killed  another, 
Was  it  the  same,  or  was  it  his  brother? 

I  hunted  him  in  and  I  hunted  him  out, 
Three  times  through  the  bog  about  and  about 
When  out  of  a  bush  I  saw  his  head, 
So  I  fired  my  gun,  and  I  shot  him  dead. 

"  Defoe  has  accounted  for  the  introduction  of  the 
name  into  England,  by  telling  us  that  the  famous 
Titus  Dates  may  be  considered  as  its  real  godfather, 
and  relates  the  following  anecdote  respecting  it. 
'There  was  a  meeting  (at  which  I  was  present)  in  the 
city,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  discovery  of  some  at- 
tempt to  stifle  the  evidences  of  the  witnesses  (aboui 
the  Popish  plot),  and  tampering  with  Bedlow  and 
Stephen  Dugdale.  Among  the  discourse,  Mr.  Bed- 
low  said  he  had  letters  from  Ireland,  that  there  were 
some  Tories  to  be  brought  over  hither,  who  were 
privately  to  murder  Dr.  Dates  and  the  said  Bedlow. 
The  doctor,  whose  zeal  was  very  hot,  could  never 
hear  any  man  talk  after  this  against  the  plot  or 
against  the  witnesses,  but  he  thought  he  was  one  of 
these  Tories,  and  called  almost  every  man  who  op- 
posed him  in  his  discourse  a  Tory,  till  at  last  the 
word  Tory  became  popular.' " 
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Cromwell  determined  to  starve  the  garrison 
rather  than  risk  another  attack,  and  he  has- 
tily called  in  the  scattered  detachments  of  his 
army.  During  the  month  of  March,  Henry 
Cromwell  had  arrived  at  Youghall  with  re- 
cruits, and  joining  with  lord  Broghill,  they 
kept  in  check  the  enemy  who  might  have 
fallen  on  Cromwell's  rear,  and  defeated  lord 
Inchiquin  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lime- 
rick. Cromwell  now  sent  pressing  orders  to 
lord  Broghill  to  join  him  before  Clonmel, 
but  he  had  no  sooner  arrived  there,  than  he 
learnt  that  the  popish  bishop  of  Ross,  one 
of  the  greatest  supporters  of  the  violent 
party  among  the  clergy,  had  raised  a  body 
of  five  thousand  men  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
and  was  actively  recruiting  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  the  siege.  Lord  Broghill  was  im- 
mediately dispatched  with  a  strong  body  to 
disperse  the  bishop's  army,  and  he  reached 
Cork  on  the  8th  of  April,  where  he  learnt 
that  the  enemy  was  at  Macroom  on  the 
river  Sullane,  a  town  and  castle  of  lord 
Muskerry.  Next  day  he  marched  to  Kil- 
crea,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of 
April  came  before  the  castle  of  Carrigadro- 
hid,  which  he  found  garrisoned  by  some  of 
the  bishop's  forces.  He  left  his  foot  here, 
to  keep  the  garrison  in  check,  and  hurried 
with  his  horse  to  Macroom,  which  was  not 
far  distant.  On  Broghill's  sudden  approach, 
the  Irish  who  were  in  the  castle  set  fire  to 
it,  and  retired  to  the  body  of  their  army 
which  lay  in  the  park.  Broghill  imme- 
diately attacked  them,  and,  thus  surprised, 
they  almost  immediately  took  to  flight, 
leaving  many  slain.  Among  the  prisoners, 
were  their  leader  the  bishop  of  Ross,  the 
high  sheriff  of  Kerry,  and  several  other 
persons  of  distinction.  The  high  sheriff 
was  condemned  to  be  shot,  but  lord  Brog- 
hill immediately  carried  the  bishop  before 
the  castle  of  Carrigudrohid,  which  was  very 
strong  by  its  position,  and  offered  him  his 
pardon  if  he  would  make  the  castle  surren- 
der, which  he  is  said  to  have  promised  he 
would  do.  When,  however,  the  bishop  was 
brought  within  parley  of  the  garrison,  in- 
stead of  counselling  them  to  surrender,  he 
urged  them  to  hold  out  to  the  last,  upon 
which,  by  Broghill's  orders,  he  was  imme- 
diately hanged.  The  castle  was  taken  by  a 
ridiculous  stratagem.  The  English  took 
two  or  three  team  of  oxen,  and  caused  them 


to  draw  some  pieces  of  great  timber  towards 
it,  which  the  Irish  mistook  for  cannon,  and 
they  immediately  surrendered  upon  articles, 
by  which  the  garrison  were  to  march  out 
without  their  arms,  but  the  governor  "  to  be 
allowed  sixteen  arms  to  defend  his  soldiers 
from  the  lories." 

Broghill's  success  encouraged  Cromwell 
and  his  soldiers,  and  having  drawn  his  army 
together,  he  prepared  for  a  final  attack  upon 
Clonmel  on  the  9th  of  May,  when  a  breach 
had  been  made  in  the  walls  by  his  batteries. 
The  besiegers  marched  bravely  up  to  the 
breach,  but  they  met  with  so  warm  a  resist- 
ance, that  they  were  driven  precipitately 
back.  On  reaching  the  breach  a  second 
time,  they  found  that  the  fortifications  were 
stronger  than  they  expected,  and  the  enemy 
having  occupied  the  houses  within,  which 
flanked  the  breach,  and  every  point  from 
which  they  could  annoy  their  assailants,  the 
contest  was  carried  on  with  unremitting 
fury  on  both  sides  till  night,  when  the  dark- 
ness for  a  while  separated  the  combatants. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  town  now  sent  to 
Cromwell  offering  to  surrender  on  condi- 
tions, which  were  granted,  and  early  next 
morning  Cromwell  marched  into  Clonmel, 
having  discovered  that,  before  the  town 
capitulated,  the  garrison  had  deserted  their 
works,  and  fled  towards  Waterford.  The 
slaughter  was  great  on  both  sides,  and  it 
was  acknowledged  that  Cromwell  lost  far 
more  men  in  the  attack  on  Clonmel  than  in 
any  other  action  since  he  landed. 

The  capture  of  Clonmel  was  Cromwell's 
last  exploit  in  Ireland.  He  had  already 
received  dispatches  from  the  parliament, 
pressing  him  to  hasten  his  return,  as  his 
services  would  be  required  to  avert  the  new 
storm  which  was  breaking  in  the  north. 
He  surrendered  the  command  of  the  army 
to  Ireton,  his  major-general,  who  already 
held  the  appointment  of  lord  president  of 
Munster,  and  who  succeeded  him  as  lord 
lieutenant;  and  he  embarked  at  Youghal 
on  the  29th  of  May.  We  learn  from  the 
proceedings  of  parliament  of  the  4th  of 
June,  that,  "  The  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland 
this  day  came  to  the  house,  to  whom  Mr. 
Speak  -r  did,  by  order  of  the  house,  give 
him  the  hearty  thanks  of  this  house,  for 
his  great  and  faithful  services  unto  the 
parliament  and  commonwealth." 
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STATE  OF  IRELAND  ON  THE  DEPARTURE  OF  CROMWELL;  TURBULENCE  OF  THE 
CLERGY  ;    DEPARTURE  OF  THE  MARQUIS  OF  ORMOND  ;   THE 
MARQUIS  OF  CLANRICKARD  LORD  DEPUTY. 


HE  ten  months  of  Crom- 
well's presence  in  Ireland 
had  produced  a  strange 
alteration  in  the  position 
and  power  of  the  confede- 
rates. Terror  had  every- 
where taken  the  place  of 
confidence,  and  the  fortune  of  their 
great  leader  seemed  to  remain  with 
his  troops  after  his  departure.  Ulster  lay 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  English. 
Several  attempts  were  made  before  Cromwell 
left  and  immediately  after,  to  embarrass  the 
attention  of  the  army  which  was  subduing 
Munster,  by  diversions  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  island,  but  they  were  all  defeated  by 
the  vigilance  of  Hewson  and  Venables.  In 
April,  sir  Charles  Coote  had  received  rein- 
forcements which  again  enabled  him  to  take 
the  field  more  actively,  and  to  approach  the 
borders  of  Westmeath  and  Connaught. 
Lord  Castlehaven  marched  up  with  such 
forces  as  he  could  collect,  to  keep  him  in 
check,  but  he  was  obliged  to  retire  before 
the  enemy,  when  Coote  was  joined  by  col- 
onel Venables  on  the  first  of  May.  Castle- 
Jordan,  Kinnegad,  Ardmullin,  and  other 
places,  fell  successively  into  the  hands  of 
the  English  commanders.  The  surrender  of 
Enniskillen  followed  soon  after,  and  Hew- 
son and  Reynolds  having  laid  siege  to  the 
latter,  which  was  situated  in  the  middle  of 
a  lake,  Castlehaven  made  an  attempt  to  re- 
lieve it,  but  was  defeated,  and  the  fort 
surrendered.  Charlemont  was  now  the  only 
strong  place  in  Ulster  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  Irish. 

An  attempt  had  been  made  to  combine 
the  British  royalists  of  Ulster  with  the  Irish 
under  the  marquis  of  Clanrickard,  so  as  to 
offer  a  more  solid  resistance  to  the  parlia- 
mentarians, but  this  had  failed  through  the 
jealousies  of  the  two  parties.  The  Irish 
refused  to  follow  any  but  a  leader  of  their 
own  election,  or  to  march  to  battle  in  the 
same  ranks  with  heretics,  while  the  British 
were  easily  persuaded  to  refuse  their  con- 
currence, in  the  belief  that  a  new  design 
was  formed  to  extirpate  the  protestants. 
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The  marquis  of  Antrim  is  accused  of  having 
been  instrumental  in  spreading  reports  to 
defeat  this  design,  lest  it  should  raise  the 
credit  of  his  enemy,  Ormond.  The  latter 
yielding,  now,  that  the  northern  Irish  should 
elect  a  general  for  themselves  in  place 
of  Owen  O'Neill,  their  choice  fell  upon 
Heber  mac  Mahon,  bishop  of  Clogher,  in 
which  selection  they  were  probably  guided 
or  encouraged  by  Ormond  himself.  This 
zealous  prelate  soon  showed  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  courage  without  the  other  neces- 
sary qualities  of  a  general.  His  army, 
according  to  the  parliamentarian  accounts, 
amounted  to  nearly  five  thousand  men,  "  all 
Irish  or  papists,"  for  they  boasted  that  there 
was  not  a  protestant  among  them,  and 
among  their  officers  was  another  prelate, 
the  bishop  of  Down,  who  served  in  the  rank 
of  a  colonel.  They  occupied  a  strong  posi- 
tion on  a  hill  near  Letterkenny,  in  Donegal. 
Charles  Coote,  with  about  two  thousand 
five  hundred  men,  collected  from  the  gar- 
risons of  the  north,  marched  against  him, 
and  provoked  him  to  quit  the  advantages 
of  his  position.  Blindly  confident  in  his 
superiority  of  numbers,  he  rejected  the  ad- 
vice of  his  most  experienced  officers,  and 
marched  down  to  attack  his  enemies.  After 
fighting  with  obstinacy  for  an  hour,  the 
Irish  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
The  routed  Irish  are  said  to  have  been  pur- 
sued no  less  than  thirty  miles,  and  very  few 
of  the  bishop  of  Clogher 's  army  escaped  the 
swords  of  the  victors.  The  bishop  of 
Down,  lord  Enniskillen,  and  a  number  of 
distinguished  officers  and  heads  of  Ulster 
clans  were  slain  in  the  field,  and  many  more, 
among  whom  was  their  general,  the  bishop 
of  Clogher,  were  captured  in  the  flight. 
The  latter  was  soon  afterwards  executed. 
The  surrender  of  Charlemont,  after  a  brave 
defence,  soon  followed  this  battle  ;  and  thus 
was  destroyed  all  hopes  of  resistance  in 
Ulster. 

In  Leinster,  Hewson  had  reduced  Naas, 
Athy,  Maryborough,  Castledermot,  and 
other  places,  and  Carlow  was  soon  after- 
wards surrendered  to  him.  Detached  parties 
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in  the  south  were  gradually  clearing  Kerry 
and  Limerick  of  their  Irish  garrisons.  The 
war  against  what  were  called  the  tories, 
was  carried  on  vigorously,  though  with 
some  ferocity,  under  colonel  Zanchy,  who 
on  one  occasion,  according  to  the  words  of 
the  parliamentarian  chronicler,  "  hearing 
of  the  toryes  in  Kallahy  woods,  sent  cap- 
tains Thornhill,  Ball,  and  Birkham  out,  and 
slew  eighty,  and  brought  off  some  Teagues, 
who  were  afterwards  hanged."  From  the 
same  authority  we  learn  that,  "  the  lord 
Broghill,  marching  into  the  west,  dissolved 
the  toryes."  Broghill,  who  had  learnt  his 
rapidity  of  movement  from  Cromwell,  re- 
duced successively  Kilmallock,  Kilbolane 
castle,  Kenrickard,  and  other  places  ;  and 
received  the  submission  of  several  baronies, 
which  sought  from  the  parliament  the  secu- 
rity which  the  confederates  could  not  give 
them.  From  his  head-quarters  in  Clon- 
mel,  Ireton  proceeded  to  summon  the  city 
of  Waterford,  and  Preston,  who  had  taken 
refuge  there  and  assumed  the  government, 
treated  with  the  parliamentarians  and  sur- 
rendered the  city  on  conditions.  The  fort 
of  Duncannon  followed  the  fate  of  Water- 
ford.  Thus  Connaught  was  the  only  pro- 
vince that  was  entirely  in  the  possession  of 
the  catholics.  Yet  as  they  held  the  strong 
and  important  city  of  Limerick,  in  Munster, 
and  the  castle  of  Athlone,  which  com- 
manded the  entrance  to  Leinster  from  the 
west,  while  the  possession  of  Galway  and 
Sligo  gave  them  a  facility  of  receiving  suc- 
cours by  sea,  they  were  still  in  a  position 
to  recover  themselves,  had  they  possessed 
the  union  and  resolution  which  are,  above 
all  things,  necessary  to  overcome  such  diffi- 
culties as  they  had  to  encounter. 

But  instead  of  uniting  in  self-defence,  the 
enemies  of  the  parliament  were  only  occu- 
pied in  mutual  disputes  and  recriminations. 
Ormond  patiently  contended  with  mortifi- 
cations and  disappointments,  and,  having 
formed  a  new  scheme  for  carrying  on  the 
war  with  effect,  he  cast  his  eyes  upon 
Limerick,  as  a  place  which  once  secured 
against  the  enemy,  would  protect  the  coun- 
try behind,  where  he  hoped  within  a  short 
time,  to  raise  and  model  a  powerful  army. 
He  accordingly  went  to  Limerick,  and  re- 
presented to  the  citizens  the  necessity  of 
their  receiving  a  garrison  of  fifteen  hundred 
foot  and  three  hundred  horse.  The  citizens 
refused.  Ormond,  alarmed  at  this  obsti- 
nacy, and  the  consequences  which  could  not 
fail  to  result  from  it,  determined  to  make 


every  effort  to  conciliate  the  different  par- 
ties who  formed  the  nominal  royal  party  in 
Ireland.  He  justly  attributed  the  conduct 
of  the  citizens  of  Limerick  to  the  secret 
machinations  of  the  clergy,  and,  having  con- 
ferred with  the  commissioners  of  trust,  by 
their  advice  he  summoned  twenty-four  of 
the  bishops  to  Limerick,  to  confer  with  them 
and  others  of  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom 
on  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and  to  devise 
together  some  effectual  measures  for  the 
advancement  of  the  public  service.  They 
obeyed  the  marquis's  orders,  and  assembled 
with  apparent  respect  and  submission,  and 
Ormond  conferred  freely  with  them  on  the 
distracted  state  of  affairs.  He  represented 
strongly  the  danger  of  that  disobedience  of 
which  the  citizens  of  Dublin  had  given  the 
example,  and  above  all  the  impossibility 
that  the  nation  could  be  saved,  if  their  chief 
governor  were  invested  only  with  a  nominal 
authority  without  the  power  to  rule. 
Finally,  he  desired  them  to  express  their 
sentiments  with  .freedom,  if  thfey  were  dis- 
satisfied with  his  administration,  and  insisted 
that  they  should  either  procure  a  due  obe- 
dience to  him,  or  recommend  some  other 
way  of  promoting  the  public  good  on  his 
quitting  the  kingdom. 

The  bishops  affected  a  deference  to  Or- 
mond's  authority,  and  having  consulted 
together,  they  drew  a  paper  of  remedies 
"  for  removing  the  discontents  and  distrusts 
of  the  people,"  which  they  presented  to  him 
on  the  13th  of  March.  This  paper  con- 
tained ten  articles,  or  recommendations. 
In  the  first,  the  bishops  proposed  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  privy  council  to  assist  in  the 
government,  which  was  to  be  formed  of 
peers  and  others,  as  well  spiritual  as  tempo- 
ral, natives  of  the  kingdom,  who  were  to  sit 
daily  with  the  lord  lieutenant,  and  deter- 
mine all  weighty  affairs  of  the  country. 
The  second  article  recommended  an  exact 
establishment  of  the  forces,  and  such  ar- 
rangements made  in  regard  to  the  army  as 
might  relieve  the  burthens  of  the  people. 
The  third  article  recommended  "  that  on  the 
composure  of  that  army,  and  on  garrisoning 
places  necessary  to  be  garrisoned,  exact 
warines-i  be  used,  that  none  against  whom 
just  exception  may  be  taken,  or  who  by  any 
probability,  considering  all  circumstances, 
cannot  be  so  well  confided  in  as  others  of 
tliis  nation,  be  either  of  the  number  whereof 
those  established  forces  shall  consist  or  be 
put  or  continued  in  garrison."  According 
to  the  next  recommendation,  no  garrisons 
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were  to  be  appointed  except  by  the  com- 
missioners of  trust,  and  such  as  had 
been  placed  without  their  advice,  such  as 
Clare,  Clonrand,  Ballingary,  and  Bunratty, 
were  to  be  withdrawn.  The  fifth  article 
stated,  "  That  it  is  a  great  cause  of  jealousy 
and  mistrust  among  the  people,  that  where 
catholics  were  settled,  or  understood  to  be 
settled  in  some  of  the  greatest  employments 
of  trust  in  the  army,  they  have  been  not- 
withstanding removed  and  put  by ;  for 
avoiding  of  those  causes  and  grounds  of 
mistrust,  the  catholics  so  settled  or  under- 
stood to  be  settled  in  such  employments  are 
desired  to  be  forthwith  restored."  The 
sixth  article  related  to  the  establishment 
of  courts  of  justice.  The  seventh  of  these 
articles,  which  was  expressed  with  more 
precision,  embodied  a  demand  that  the  re- 
ceiver-general should  account  for  the  sums 
of  money  levied  since  the  peace.  The  three 
others  related  to  oppressions  and  extortions, 
and  other  offences,  committed  by  officers  of 
the  army  ;  to  private  appropriations  of  the 
public  money  ;  and  to  irregular  impositions 
on  the  people. 

Most  of  their  complaints  and  recommenda- 
tions were  vague,  and  implied  only  mistrust 
in  Ormond  and  in  the  protestant  officers 
and  soldiers;  by  the  first  and  seventh,  which 
were  more  precise,  they  desired  to  re-estab- 
lishing themselves  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs,  and  encouraged  the  suspicions 
they  had  raised  among  the  people  of  some 
misapplication  of  the  public  money.  Or- 
mond^ reply  was  calm  and  temperate.  As 
to  the  more  indefinite  insinuations  contained 
in  the  paper,  he  required  that  particular  in- 
stances might  be  specified.  With  regard  to 
the  first  article,  he  observed  justly,  "  We  do 
not  understand  how  the  most  of  the  present 
distresses  of  the  kingdom  could  proceed  from 
the  want  of  a  privy  council ;  nor  considering 
the  state  of  the  kingdom,  the  power  intrusted 
with  the  commissioners,  their  abilities,  and 
how  freely  we  communicate  with  them  things 
of  greatest  importance,  how  the  framing  of 
such  a  council  can  advantage  the  manage- 
ment of  the  war,  which  is  now  the  only 
matter  of  state."  After  pointing  out  the 
inconveniences  which  would  arise  from  such 
a  privy  council,  he  added,  "  Yet  rather  than 
there  should  be  anything  wanting  that  is  in 
our  power  to  satisfy  the  people,  let  the  par- 
ticular acts  that  privy  councillors  have  here- 
tofore done,  and  are  now  necessary,  be  in- 
stanced, and  as  far  forth  as  they  shall  ap- 
pear necessary  and  fit,  we  shall  qualify  per- 
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sons  (free  from  just  exception)  with  such 
powers."  With  regard  to  the  accounts  of 
public  money,  Ormond  replied,  "This  pro- 
position is  assented  unto,  and  was  never 
hindered  by  us,  saving  as  to  the  disposing 
of  money,  wherein  we  insist  upon  and  shall 
conform  ourself  to  the  articles  of  peace  ; 
and  could  wish  that  others  besides  the  re- 
ceiver-general, accountable  for  great  sums  of 
money  both  before  and  since  the  peace,  had 
been  or  might  be  brought  to  account,  for  the 
ease  of  the  kingdom." 

During  this  time,  the  presence  of  the 
bishops  appears  to  have  had  no  influence  in 
pacifying  the  citizens  of  Limerick,  whom, 
on  the  contrary,  they  have  been  accused  of 
secretly  encouraging  in  their  refusal  to  re- 
ceive a  garrison.  Ormond's  expostulations 
with  the  city  authorities  on  the  subject  of 
receiving  a  garrison,  in  spite  of  the  pretended 
support  of  the  bishops,  were  vain  and  fruit- 
less. The  citizens  refused  even  to  treat  the 
lord  lieutenant  with  the  respect  due  to  his 
office.  The  commanders  of  the  city  guards 
neither  came  to  him  for  orders,  nor  im- 
parted to  him  those  they  had  received  ;  nor 
could  any  of  the  officers  gain  admission  to 
him  without  a  licence  from  the  chief  magis- 
trate. A  catholic  lord,  who  served  in  his 
army,  was  committed  to  prison  for  presuming 
by  his  order  to  quarter  a  few  soldiers  within 
the  liberties  of  the  city.  Ormond  left 
Limerick  in  disgust,  and  retired  to  Lough- 
rea,  where  he  was  followed  by  the  bishops. 

To  the  latter,  who  knew  that  Ormond 
had  the  king's  authority  to  leave  the  king- 
dom at  his  pleasure,  his  replies  to  theii 
paper  of  grievances  seem  to  have  been  con- 
sidered sufficiently  satisfactory.  They  replied 
to  them  at  Loughrea,  by  a  declaration  dated 
the  30th  of  April,  and  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: — "  We  being  here  met  upon 
your  lordship's  special  letters,  and  your  ex- 
cellency being  pleased  to  show  unto  us  his 
majesty's  letters  dated  at  his  court  at  Castle 
Elizabeth  in  the  isle  of  Jersey,  the  second  of 
February,  1649,  (1650),  in  answer  to  others 
of  your  lordship  of  the  24th  of  December 
last,  sent  unto  his  majesty,  by  which  his  ma- 
jesty signifies  his  pleasure,  that  in  case  of 
disobedience  of  the  people  and  contempt  of 
his  authority  in  this  kingdom,  your  excel- 
lency should  withdraw  yourself  and  his 
authority;  we  have  conceived  ourselves  in 
duty  bound,  for  your  lordship's  better  in- 
formation of  the  inclination  of  this  nation, 
humbly  to  present  unto  you,  that  however 
your  excellency  might  not  have  met  with  a 
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ready  concurrence  to  some  proposals  made 
'or  advancing  his    majesty's  service,   occa- 
sioned   through   some   misunderstanding  in 
some  few  persons  and  places,  yet  this  country 
generally,  and  the  nation  in  it,  as  they  have 
already  by  expending  their  substance  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  and  their  lives  upon 
all  occasions,  abundantly  testified  their  sin- 
cere and  irremovable  affections  to  preserve 
lis  majesty's  rights  and  interests  entire  unto 
aim ;  so  they  will  for  the  future,  with  the 
[ike    cheerfulness  in    attaining  those   ends, 
endeavour  to   overcome  all   the    difficulties 
which  the  enemy's  power  and  success  have 
[aid  in  their  way.      And  that  we  who  are 
here  met  (and  doubt  not  the  same  in  general 
is  the  sense  of  the  nation)  will  with  all  care 
and  earnestness  endeavour,  not  only  to  con- 
serve in  the  people  such  their  good  inclina- 
tions ;  but  if  any  person   or  place  shall   be 
refractory,  or  decline  that  obedience  to  his 
majesty's  authority,  we  shall  contribute  our 
best  endeavours  to  reduce  them  and  make 
them    conformable    to     the     same.       And 
although  we  may  not  undertake  to   "emove 
at  present  the  distrusts   and  jealousies  the 
people  entertain  through  the  want  of  suc- 
cess in  services,  the  sense  of  their  sufferings, 
and   apprehensions  for   want  of  redress    of 
their  grievances  ;   yet  we  hope  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God  in  the  success  of  his  majesty's 
forces   in   this  kingdom,  when  your  excel- 
lency is  pleased  to  apply  befitting  remedie 
to  the  pressures  and  grievances  of  his  majes- 
ty's subjects,  to  be  able  to  remove  those  ap- 
prehensions in  them       And  as  your  excel- 
lency, by  an  instrument  dated  at  Loughrea 
the  27th  of  March  last,  and  presented  unto 
you  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  catholic  pre- 
lates   of   this    kingdom,  may   observe  their 
hearty  affections  and  inclinations  to  be  obe- 
dient unto  and  cooperate  with  his  majesty's 
authority  in  all  the  ways  of  his  service :  so 
that   we    who  are   here    met    omit  nothing 
within  the  reach  of  our  endeavours,  which 
shall  tend  to  the  same   end  of  maintaining 
his  majesty's  authority  over  us,  and  his  un- 
doubted interest  in  this  kingdom.     And  in 
order  thereunto  we  humbly  beseech  your 
excellency   to    appoint  commanders  in  the 
several  provinces  to  whom  those  of  his  ma 
jesty's  subjects,  who  by  the  excitement  o 
the  clergy  (ready  with  alacrity  to  undergi 
that  care)  shall  be  encouraged  to  take  arms 
may  repair  for  opposing  the  power  of  th 
rebels  now  drawing  to  a  body.      And  th 
better  to  enable  them  thereunto,  and  for  th 
encouragement  of  those  they  shall  persuade 


o  proceed  in  the  service,  that  a  certain  set- 
led  course  be  taken,  whereby  the  means  to 
ie  raised  in  the  country  for  them,  may  be 
pplied  to  their  maintenance,  and  not  to  any 
ather  use.  And  this  is  humbly  desired  by 
us  here  met  to  be  immediately  settled,  to 
he  end  that  while  other  matters  which  con- 
cern the  redress  of  grievances,  regulating  of 
.he  revenue,  and  the  carrying  on  of  the  war, 
which  require  time  to  be  treated  of,  are  in 
>reparation,  the  people  may  be  brought  to 

head  to  resist  the  enemy  and  stop  their 
'urther  progress,  which  we  are  confident 
may  be  effected  by  the  unanimous  resolu- 
;ion  which  we  find  in  all  men  to  put  their 
lands  to  the  work,  and  to  give  a  signal  testi- 
mony of  their  willingness  to  preserve  them- 
selves under  his  majesty's  obedience." 

This  declaration  was  signed  not  only  by 
the  bishops  present,   but  by  lords  Dillon, 
Mountgarret,  Netterville,  Taafe,  and  Mus- 
kerry,  and  by  several  others  of  the  com- 
manders and  commissioners  of  trust.     They 
still  spoke  in  general  terms,  and  while  they 
omitted  all  allusion  to  the  rebellious  conduct 
of  the   city  of  Limerick,    they   intimated, 
though  less  openly  than  before,  their  suspi- 
cions   of  mismanagement    on    the    part   of 
Ormond.     To  the  latter,  he   made  a  reply 
similar  to  that  he  had  given  before,  but  with 
regard  to  the  citizens  of  Limerick  he  ex- 
pressed himself  more  strongly  and  decidedly. 
"  We   think  fit,"  he  said,   "  to  mind  you, 
that  upon  our  communicating  unto  you   his 
majesty's  letter  of  the  second  of  February, 
we  then  acquainted  you  at  large  with  what 
had  passed  at  Waterford   (which  being  by 
us  represented   to   his  majesty,    occasioned 
his  sending  the  said  letter),  as,  also,  that  we 
found  the  city  of  Limerick  had  taken  exam- 
ple thereby  to  affront  and  condemn  his  ma- 
jesty's authority  placed  in  us,  and  from  us, 
by  consent  of  the  representative  of  the  con- 
federate catholics  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace,  derived  to  the  commissioners.     Both 
which  you  pass  over  with  an  extenuation  ol 
those     disobediences ;    and    by    attributing 
them  to  some  misunderstandings,  you   seem 
in  a  manner  to   excuse  them  :  whereas 
had  reason   to  expect  that  (suitable  to  yout 
genera1  professions)  you  would  have  resented 
the  particular  deportment  of  those  places, 
and  proposed  unto  us  how   the   contrivers 
thereof  might  be  brought  to  justice,  and  the 
places  reduced  to  perfect  obedience.     For 
as  your  professions  of  care  and  earnestness 
to  endeavour  not  only  to  conserve  in   the 
people   the  good  inclinations  you    find  in 
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them,  but  that  if  any  person  or  place  shall 
be  refractory,  or  decline  that  perfect  obe- 
dience due   to  his  majesty's  authority,  you 
will    contribute    your   best    endeavours    to 
reduce  them  and  make  them  conformable  to 
the  same,  cannot  be  evidenced  or  made  good 
by  you,  but  by  applying  those  your  endea- 
vours when  we  give  you  particular  undeni- 
able instances   of  refractoriness  and  disobe- 
dience ;  so  there  can  be  no  instance  thereof 
be  more  pregnant,  nor  (if  it  be  persisted  in) 
more  destructive  to   his    majesty  and    the 
nation,  than  that  of  Limerick.      To  the  im- 
mediate  reducing   whereof,    we    therefore 
thought,  and  do   now  expect,  you   would 
effectually  apply  yourselves.     We  are  well 
satisfied  that  the  generality  of  the  country 
and  nation  who  have  given  the  proofs  you 
mention  of  their  sincere  affections,  to  pre- 
serve his  majesty's  rights  entire   unto  him, 
will  persevere  therein,  if  those,  upon  whose 
example  and  advice  they  very  much  fix  their 
resolutions,  be  active  and  industrious  to  lead 
and  exhort  them  thereunto.      But  we  must 
withal  let  you  know,   that  we   cannot  hope 
that  those  their  good  affections  and  alacrity 
in  defence  of  his  majesty  and  their  own  in- 
terests,  can  be    successful,   if   the    city   of 
Limerick  and  all  other  cities  and  towns  be 
not  in  perfect  obedience,   and  immediately 
put  under  a  military  government  for  military 
matters,    and  thereby  into  a  condition  of 
defence   and   offence.      Which    to   conceal 
from  the  people,  were  towards  them  as  great 
a  treachery  as  it  would  be  in  us  a  vain  rash- 
ness, without  such  obedience  first  gained,  to 
attempt  the  opposing  the  strength  and  power 
of  the  rebels.      And  therefore  we  must  and 
do  declare,  that  as  the  particular  refractori- 
ness of  the  city  of  Waterford  hath  more  than 
any  other  human  means  contributed   to  all 
the  successes  of  the  rebels  in   those   parts 
since   our  being  at  Waterford ;  and  as  the 
want  of  a  strong  garrison  in  Limerick  (which 
we  long    since   desired    might    be  received 
there,  but  could  not  prevail)  hath  been  the 
greatest  visible    means    whereby   the    said 
rebels   have   with    small    or    no    resistance 
gained  or  destroyed  the  county  of  Limerick 
and  other  parts  adjacent ;  so  the  entire  loss 
of  the  kingdom  to  his  majesty,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the   nation  (which  we  have  no 
hope  to  prevent  but  by  strongly  and  pre- 
sently   garrisoning  and  fortifying  the  said 
city),  must  be  imputed  to  the  obstinacy  of 
that  city,  if  it  shall  persist  therein,   and  to 
whosoever  encourages  or  contrives  with  them 
therein." 
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Ormond,  was,  however,  now  sufficiently 
convinced  of  the  insincerity  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  treating,  and  he  placed  little 
faith  in  their  words.  While  they  were 
addressing  him  in  the  language  we  have 
described,  and  affecting  respect  for  his  per- 
son and  an  anxiety  to  support  him,  even 
before  he  left  Limerick,  they  had  made  a 
discreditable  attempt  to  sow  jealousness  be- 
tween him  and  lord  Inchiquin.  They  told 
the  latter  that  they  expected  no  success 
under  the  conduct  of  Ormond,  because  he 
was  not  of  their  nation,  and  was  so  indul- 
gent to  English  interests  and  Englishmen, 
that  he  little  regarded  them  or  theirs;  but 
if  his  lordship,  who  was  of  the  most  ancient 
and  noble  extraction  of  Ireland,  had  the 
supreme  command,  then  all  would  be  well. 
At  the  same  time  they  assured  Ormond,  that 
the  waywardness  and  dissatisfaction  of  the 
people  proceeded  from  their  aversion  to 
Inchiquin,  who  had  always  prosecuted  the 
war  against  them  with  rigour  and  animosity, 
and  had  defiled  himself  with  the  blood  of 
the  religious  at  Cashel,  and  of  whom  they 
could  have  no  assurance,  since  his  principal 
confidants  betrayed  the  towns  of  Munster  ; 
but  if  he  would  dismiss  Inchiquin,  and  dis- 
band his  troops,  then,  they  said,  the  whole 
nation  as  one  man  would  be  at  his  disposal. 
The  two  noblemen  disclosed  to  each  other 
what  had  been  said  to  them  severally,  and 
thus  the  plots  of  their  enemies  were  over- 
thrown. Wearied,  however,  with  the  im- 
portunities of  the  commissioners  of  trust,  he 
did  disband  the  greater  part  of  Inchiquin's 
forces,  and  Ormond  and  Inchiquin  agreed 
secretly  in  employing  an  agent  to  treat  with 
Cromwell  for  the  admission  of  the  whole 
protestant  party  to  protection.  Other  cir- 
cumstances soon  occurred  to  show  how  little 
trust  could  be  placed  in  the  pretended  zeal 
of  the  clergy  for  the  public  service.  The 
Irish  population  in  Leinster  submitted  in 
great  numbers  to  the  enemy,  who  thus 
derived  support  from  their  contributions. 
Lord  Castlehaven,  who  commanded  in  that 
province,  made  application  to  the  bishops 
that  they  should  put  a  stop  to  these  deser- 
tions by  excommunicating  all  who  were 
guilty  of  them.  But  they  refused,  not  from 
any  reluctance  to  use  the  arms  of  the  church, 
for  they  had  been  too  lavish  of  them,  but 
from  evident  disinclination  to  the  king's 
service. 

Ormond  was  now  so  much  disgusted  with 
the  conduct  of  the  people  witli  whom  he 
had  to  act,  that  he  resolved  to  take  advan- 
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tage  of  the  king's  permission  to  quit  the 
kingdom,  and  leave  Ireland  to  its  fate.  He 
was  prepared  to  put  this  design  in  exe- 
cution, when  he  had  received  the  decla- 
ration of  the  Irish  prelates  and  leaders  on 
the  last  of  April.  The  alarm  caused  by  the 
belief  that  he  would  leave  them,  and  the 
resolute  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
conduct  of  the  citizens  of  Limerick  in  his 
reply  next  day,  rendered  them  more  trac- 
table, and  on  the  2nd  of  May  they  addressed 
him  in  a  more  submissive  tone,  made  him 
fair  promises,  and  sent  the  archbishop  of 
Tuam  and  sir  Lucas  Dillon  to  Limerick,  to 
urge  the  citizens  to  render  obedience  to 
Ormond  and  receive  his  garrison.  Some 
acts  of  the  citizens  themselves  encouraged 
him  to  hope  that  his  remonstrance  had  at 
last  been  effective.  He  suspended  his  em- 
barkation, and  drew  the  few  forces  he  had 
around  him  to  Clare  within  twelve  miles  of 
Limerick. 

Here  he  received  a  submissive  letter  from 
the  magistrates,  inviting  him  to  enter  the 
city,  and  "  settle  "  the  garrison.  He  con- 
sented, upon  condition,  that  he  should  be 
received  with  all  the  honours  formerly 
shown  to  lord  lieutenants ;  that  he  should 
have  the  command  of  the  guards,  and  the 
giving  of  the  watch-word  and  orders  in  the 
city ;  and  that  quarters  should  be  provided 
within  the  city  for  such  guards  of  horse  and 
foot  as  he  should  carry  in,  who  were  to  be 
part  of  the  garrison.  The  magistrates  de- 
murred only  on  the  reception  of  Ormond's 
guards,  and  he  approached  the  city  in  the 
belief  that  their  objections  would  be  over- 
ruled. But  when  he  came  near  the  gates, 
he  received  intelligence  that  a  seditious 
friar  named  Wolfe  had  raised  a  tumult  in 
the  city  to  oppose  his  entrance,  and  that 
the  insurgents,  after  having  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  keys  and  set  a  guard  upon  the 
gates,  had  plundered  his  lodgings,  and  seized 
the  stores  he  had  collected  there  which  they 
disposed  of  at  their  pleasure  The  marquis 
of  Ormond,  enraged  at  this  insult,  wrote  to 
the  mayor  for  redress,  but  the  only  reply 
he  received  was  that  Hugh  O'Neill  was 
governor  of  Limerick.  O'Neill  replied  to 
the  same  demand,  with  more  truth,  that  he 
was  but  a  cypher,  as  the  power  was  in  the 
corporation.  The  bishops,  though  they 
pretended  to  condemn  these  outrages,  re- 
fused to  excommunicate  the  rioters,  and 
they  even  interceded  with  the  marquis  in 
favour  of  O'Brien,  a  principal  leader  of  the 
mob. 
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With  Limerick  thus  obstinately  rebel- 
lious, it  was  impossible  for  Ormond  to 
collect  an  army,  or  to  keep  it  together,  on 
either  side  the  Shannon,  and  he  retired  to- 
wards Connaught.  His  disgust  was  increased 
when  he  learnt  there  that  Galway  had  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Limerick,  and  refused 
to  admit  any  garrison  which  was  not  ap- 
pointed and  commanded  by  the  magistrates. 
Ormond's  condition  became  thus  daily  more 
precarious,  and  harassed  by  the  clamours 
of  the  clergy  and  their  faction,  he  resumed 
his  preparations  for  leaving  Ireland.  The 
bishops  now  took  less  trouble  to  mask  their 
designs  of  usurping  the  government,  and  on 
the  1st  of  August  he  received  a  letter,  dated 
the  24th  of  July,  and  signed  by  the  popish 
archbishops  of  Dublin  and  Tuam,  informing 
him  that  in  the  present  "  sad  condition  "  of 
affairs,  the  four  archbishops  had  resolved  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  prelates,  to  meet 
at  a  place  called  Jamestown  on  the  6th  of 
August,  to  concert  measures  "  for  the 
amendment  of  errors  and  recovery  of  this 
afflicted  people."  They  added,  in  language 
at  once  insulting  and  imperious,  "  If  your 
excellency  shall  think  fit  in  your  wisdom  to 
send  one  or  more  persons  to  make  proposals 
for  the  safety  of  the  nation,  we  shall  not 
want  willingness  to  prepare  good  answers." 

On  the  second  of  August,  Ormond,  then 
at  Roscommon,  replied  to  the  letter  of  the 
archbishops,  and  then  he  declared  his  senti- 
ments more  freely  than  he  had  ever  done 
before.  "We  do,"  he  said,  "with  much  grief 
acknowledge,  that  this  nation  is  brought  into 
a  sad  condition,  and  that  by  such  means  as 
(when  it  shall  be  known  abroad,  and  by 
story  delivered  to  posterity)  will  indeed  be 
thought  a  fable.  For  it  will  seem  incredi- 
ble, that  any  nation  should  so  madly  effect 
and  violently  pursue  the  ways  leading  to 
their  own  destruction,  as  this  people  will 
appear  to  have  done;  and  that,  after  the 
certain  ruin  they  were  running  into  was 
evidently  and  frequently  discovered  unto 
those  that  in  all  times  and  upon  all  other 
occasions  have  had  power  to  persuade  or 
compel  them  to  whatever  they  thought 
fit.  And  it  will  be  less  credible  when  it 
shall  l>e  declared  (as  with  truth  it  will  be), 
that  the  temporal,  spiritual,  and  eternal 
interest  and  safety  even  of  those  that  had 
this  power,  and  that  have  been  thus  fore- 
warned, did  consist  of  making  use  of  it 
to  reclaim  the  people,  and  direct  them  into 
the  ways  of  preservation.  To  be  plain,  it 
cannot  be  desired  but  the  disobedience  we 
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have  met  with  (whicli  we  at  large  declared 
unto  many  of  you,  who  with  divers  others 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  assembled 
at  Loughrea  in  April  last),  was  the  certain 
ready  way  to  the  destruction  of  this  nation ; 
as  by  our  letter  of  the  first  of  May  to  that 
assembly  we  made  appear.  Ancient  and 
late  experience  hath  made  evident  what 
power  those  of  your  function  have  had,  to 
draw  the  people  of  this  nation  to  do  what 
they  thought  fit.  Whether  your  lordships 
have  been  convinced  that  the  obedience, 
which  we  desire  should  be  given  to  his  ma- 
jesty's authority  in  us,  pursuant  to  the 
articles  of  peace,  was  the  way  to  preserve 
the  nation,  we  know  not,  or  whether  your 
lordships  have  made  use  of  all  the  means  at 
other  times  and  upon  other  occasions  exer- 
cised by  you,  to  procure  this  necessary- 
obedience,  we  shall  not  now  determine. 
Sure  we  are,  that  since  the  said  assembly, 
not  only  Limerick  hath  persisted  in  the  dis- 
obedience it  was  then  in,  and  aggravated  the 
same  by  several  affronts  since  fixed  upon 
the  king's  authority,  but  Galway  hath  been 
reduced  into  like  disobedience.  For  want 
of  due  compliance  from  those  places,  but 
principally  from  Limerick,  it  hath  been  im- 
possible for  us  to  raise  or  employ  an  army 
against  the  rebels.  For  to  attempt  it  any 
where  on  the  other  side  of  the  Shannon  but 
near  Limerick,  and  without  the  absolute 
command  of  that  city  to  secure  it,  could  be 
no  other  than  the  certain  ruin  of  the  design  in 
'.  the  very  beginning  of  it ;  the  rebels'  power 
being  such,  as  to  dissipate  with  ease  the 
foundation  that  should  be  laid  there.  And 
to  have  done  it  on  this  side  the  Shannon 
was  impossible,  since  the  groundwork  of  the 
army  must  be  raised  and  supported  from 
thence  ;  which  whilst  it  was  in  forming 
would  have  exhausted  all  the  substances  of 
these  parts,  and  not  have  effected  the  work. 
For  want  of  such  an  army,  which  (with 
God's  assistance)  might  certainly  have  been 
long  since  raised,  if  Limerick  had  obeyed 
our  orders,  the  rebels  have,  without  any 
considerable  resistance  from  abroad,  taken 
Clonmel,  Tercoghan,  and  Catherlagh  (Car- 
low),  and  reduced  Waterford  and  Duncun- 
non  to  great  and  (we  fear)  irrecoverable 
distress.  The  loss  of  these  places,  and  the 
want  of  any  visible  power  to  protect  them, 
hath  doubtlessly  induced  many  to  contri- 
bute their  substance  and  personal  assistance 
to  the  rebels ;  from  which,  whether  they 
might  have  been  withheld  by  church  cen- 
sures, we  know  not,  but  have  not  heard  of 
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any  such  which  issued  against  them.  And 
lastly,  for  want  of  such  an  army,  the  rebels 
have  taken  to  themselves  the  contribution 
which  might  considerably  have  assisted  to 
support  an  army  and  preserve  the  kingdom. 
If,  therefore,  the  end  of  your  consultation 
at  Jamestown  be  to  acquit  your  consciences 
in  the  eyes  of  God,  the  amendment  of  all 
errors,  and  the  recovery  of  this  afflicted 
people  as  by  the  letter  giving  us  notice  of 
your  meeting  is  preferred,  we  have  endea- 
voured briefly  to  show  that  the  spring  of 
our  past  losses  and  approaching  ruin  arises 
from  disobedience  ;  and  it  will  not  be  hard 
to  show  that  the  spring  of  those  disobedi- 
ences arises  from  the  forgeries  invented,  the 
calumnies  spread  against  government,  and 
the  incitements  of  the  people  to  rebellion, 
by  very  many  of  the  clergy.  That  these 
errors  are  frequently  practised,  and  fit  for 
amendment  is  no  more  to  be  doubted,  than 
that,  without  they  be  amended,  the  affliction 
of  the  people  will  continue,  and,  as  it  is  to 
be  feared,  end  in  their  utter  destruction  ; 
which  if  prevented  by  what  your  consulta- 
tion will  produce,  the  happy  effect  of  your 
meeting  will  be  acknowledged,  without 
questioning  the  authority  by  which  you 
meet,  or  expecting  proposals  from  us,  which 
other  than  what  we  have  formerly,  and  now 
by  this  our  letter,  made,  we  hold  not  ne 
cessary." 

The  bishops  saw,  in  this  indignant  remon- 
strance, only  a  mark  of  disrespect  to  their 
order.  On  the  tenth  of  August,  two  agents 
(the  bishop  of  Dromore  and  the  dean  of 
Tuam)  were  sent  from  Jamestown,  to  the 
lord  lieutenant,  with  the  following  letter 
signed  by  the  assembled  prelates.  "  May 
it  please  your  excellency,  we  received  your 
excellency's  letter  of  the  second  current, 
where  to  our  grief  and  admiration  we  saw 
some  expressions  that  seem  meant  for  cast- 
ing a  blame  upon  us  of  the  present  sad 
condition  of  the  kingdom,  which  we  hope 
to  answer  to  the  satisfaction  of  your  excel- 
lency and  the  whole  nation.  In  the  mean 
time  we  permit  this  protestation,  as  we  are 
Christian  catholic  prelates,  that  we  have 
done  our  endeavour  with  all  earnestness 
and  candour  for  taking  away  from  the  hearts 
of  the  people  all  jealousies  and  diffidencies 
that  were  conceived  the  occasion  of  so  many 
disasters  that  befel  the  nation  ;  and  that  in 
all  occasions  our  actions  and  co-operations 
were  ready  to  accompany  all  your  excel- 
lency's designs  for  preservation  of  all  his 
majesty's  interests  in  this  kingdom.  Whose 
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state  being  in  the  present  desperate  condi- 
tion, we  thought  it  our  duty  to  offer  unto 
your  excellency  our  sense  of  the  only  possi- 
bility we  could  devise  for  its  preservation, 
and  that  by  the  intervention  and  expression 
of  my  lord  Dromore  and  Dr.  Charles  Kelly, 
clean  of  Tuam,  who  shall  clearly  deliver 
unto  your  excellency  our  thoughts  and  good 
intentions  as  to  this  effect,  praying  your 
excellency  to  give  full  credit  to  what  they 
will  declare  in  our  names  in  this  business." 

The  message,  of  which  the  bishop's  agents 
were  the  bearers,  was  nothing  less  than  an 
order  to  Orniond  to  resign  the  government 
and  quit  the  kingdom,  concealed  on  the 
pretext  that  they  found  "  now  in  their  con- 
sciences no  other  expedient  or  remedy  for 
the  preservation  of  the  nation  and  of  his 
majesty's  interests  therein,  more  prevalent 
than  your  excellency's  speedy  repair  to  his 
majesty,  for  preventing  the  ruin  and  deso- 
lation of  all ;"  and,  as  an  indirect  intimation 
of  their  distrust  in  him,  they  recommended 
the  "  leaving  the  king's  authority  in  the 
hands  of  some  person  or  persons  faithful  to 
his  majesty,  and  trusty  to  the  nation,  and 
such  as  the  affection  and  confidence  of  the 
people  will  follow,  by  which  the  rage  and  fury 
of  the  enemy  may  receive  interruption." 

Ormond's  position  was  now  extremeiy 
difficult.  He  had  no  means  of  punish- 
ing the  insolence  of  the  ecclesiastics,  for 
he  was  surrounded  with  none  but  catho- 
lics, who  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  obe- 
dience to  a  protestant,  when  they  were 
to  be  employed  against  their  own  clergy. 
He  was  thus  obliged  to  act  with  caution. 
The  commissioners  of  trust  expressed  aston- 
ishment at  the  folly  of  the  prelates,  and 
by  their  advice  he  summoned  the  latter  to 
confer  with  him  at  Loughrea  on  the  26th  of 
August.  But  they  refused  to  attend  to  his 
summons ;  and  after  expostulating  with 
their  agents  the  bishops  of  Cork  and  Clon- 
fert,  he  made  an  answer  to  their  address, 
declaring  that  he  would  not  remove  from 
the  kingdom  until  forced  to  quit  it  by  evi- 
dent necessity.  But  the  bishops  rushed 
headlong  in  their  course,  and,  without  wait- 
ing for  Ormond's  answer,  they  published 
what  they  called  "  a  declaration  of  the  pre- 
lates and  dignitaries  of  the  secular  and 
regular  clergy,  against  the  continuance  of 
his  majesty's  authority  in  the  marquis  of 
Ormond,  for  the  misgovernment  of  the  sub- 
jects, the  ill  conduct  of  the  army,  and  the 
violation  of  the  peace  ;"  in  which  they 
magnified  their  own  zeal  and  services,  and 


complained  of  abuses  in  the  expenditure  of 
the  public  money  ;  of  the  improvidence  and 
ill-conduct  of  Ormond,  especially  in  the 
battle  of  Rathmines ;  of  his  partiality  to 
protestants  and  hostility  to  the  catholic 
faith  ;  and  of  the  misrepresentations  he  had 
made  to  the  king.  They  threatened  to  pre- 
sent articles  of  impeachment  against  him 
to  his  majesty,  and  enjoined  the  people 
to  obey  no  orders  but  those  of  the  congre- 
gation of  clergy,  until  a  general  assembly 
should  be  convened.  In  support  of  this 
declaration  the  bishops  published  a  solemn 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  all 
who  should  adhere  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  or 
give  him  subsidy,  contribution,  or  obedience. 
The  Irish  were  not  long  before  they  ex- 
perienced the  consequences  of  this  rasli 
violence.  The  enemy  was  daily  advancing 
his  conquests.  Detachments  of  Ireton's 
army  were  gradually  reducing  the  country 
round  Limerick,  which  city  would  evidently 
be  soon  blocked  up  ;  while  Ormond,  with 
the  undisciplined  forces  he  could  raise  pre- 
pared to  make  desperate  efforts  to  hinder 
the  parliamentarians  from  passing  the  Shan- 
non. His  alarm  was  suddenly  excited  by 
attack  in  another  quarter.  Ireton  in  per- 
son, forming  a  junction  with  sir  Charles 
Coote,  marched  to  invest  Athlone.  When 
the  marquis  of  Clanrickard,  drew  out  his 
forces  to  hurry  to  the  relief  of  that  impor- 
tant post,  the  clergy,  reckless  of  everything 
but  their  own  power,  caused  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  to  be  published  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  and  discharged  them 
from  all  obedience  to  government.  The 
commissioners  of  trust  and  all  the  moderate 
leaders  of  the  Irish  were  struck  with  con- 
sternation when  they  looked  forward  to  the 
consequences  of  such  misguided  zeal,  and 
they  expostulated  with  the  clergy.  But 
the  latter,  who  had  seized  upon  the  ascend- 
ancy of  which  they  had  been  deprived  upon 
the  fall  of  the  nuncio's  authority,  and  who 
began  now  to  raise  troops  and  execute  other 
functions  of  government,  were  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  reason,  and  only  at  length  consented 
with  reluctance  to  suspend  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication during  the  expedition  made 
for  t.,e  relief  of  Athlone.  -The  spirit  which 
guided  them  at  this  moment  is  apparent  from 
the  following  remarkable  letters.  The  first 
was  addressed  by  the  bishop  of  Clonfert 
and  the  dean  of  Tuam  to  the  officers  of  the 
army  on  the  16th  of  September.  "  Yester- 
day," they  say,  "  we  have  received  an 
express  from  the  rest  of  our  congregation 
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at  Galway,  bearing  their  sense  to  suspend 
the  effects  of  the  excommunication  (pro- 
claimed by  their  orders)  till  the  service  of 
Athlone  be  performed,  fearing  on  the  one 
side  the  dispersion  of  the  army,  and  on  the 
other,  having  received  most  certain  intel- 
ligence of  the  enemy's  approach  unto  that 
place,  with  their  full  force  and  number  of 
fighting  men,  and  thereupon  would  have  us 
concur  with  them  in  suspending  the  said 
excommunication.  As  for  our  part,  we  do 
judge  that  suspension  unnecessary  and  full 
of  inconveniences  which  we  apprehend  may 
ensue,  because  the  excommunication  may 
be  obeyed,  and  the  service  not  neglected, 
if  people  were  pleased  to  undertake  the  ser- 
vice in  the  clergy's  name,  without  relation 
to  the  lord  of  Ormond,  or  any  that  may 
take  his  part.  Yet  fearing  the  censure  of 
singularity  in  matters  of  so  high  a  strain 
against  us,  or  to  be  deemed  more  forward 
in  excommunicating  than  others,  also  fearing 
the  weakness  of  some  (which  we  believe  the 
congregation  feared),  we  are  pleased  to 
follow  the  major  vote,  and  against  our  own 
opinion  concur  with  them,  and  do  here- 
by suspend  the  said  censure  as  above. 
Provided  always,  that  after  that  service 
performed,  or  the  service  be  thought  unne- 
cessary by  the  clergy,  or  when  the  said 
clergy  will  renew  it,  it  shall  be  presently 
incurred,  as  if  the  said  suspension  had 
never  been  interposed."  The  other  let- 
ter was  sent  on  the  21st  of  September, 
to  the  officers  of  the  army,  who  were  draw- 
ing togethei  their  forces  to  resist  the 
enemy  if  he  should  attempt  to  pass  the 
Shannon,  from  the  congregation  or  com- 
mittee of  the  clergy,  who  had  established 
themselves  in  Galway,  and  who  addressed 
them  thus :  "  Our  very  good  lords  and  sirs, 
the  colonels  Mr.  Alexander  Mac  Donnell, 
Brian  O'Neill,  and  Randal  Mac  Donnell, 
like  obedient  children  of  holy  church,  have 
offered  themselves  to  put  up  for  the  clergy, 
and  that  before  publication  of  the  declara- 
tion and  excommunication.  God  will  bless 
their  good  intentions.  They  go  now  to  join 
with  you  on  this  side  the  Shannon,  and  by 
making  one  body  to  put  forward  our  cause. 
This  is  the  best  way  we  can  think  of,  to 
encourage  the  well-affected,  and  curb  the 
malignant  and  obstinate.  The  lord  bishop 
of  Killaloe  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  lord 
lieutenant,  the  cavaliers  would  have  had  him 
forthwith  hanged,  if  his  excellency  had 
given  way  thereunto.  His  excellency  is 
giving  patents  to  as  many  catholics  as  are 
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excommunication-proof.  Ireland  is  an  ac- 
cursed country,  that  hath  so  many  rotten 
members.  Though  things  go  hard  with  us, 
God  will  bring  the  work  to  a  good  end. 
When  you  meet  with  those  colonels,  confer 
of  what  service  to  take  in  hand.  Est  peri- 
culum  in  mora." 

Thus  were  the  clergy  setting  up  an  army 
of  their  own,  independent  of  and  opposed 
to  the  king's  lord  lieutenant.  They  were 
playing  the  madmen  on  the  very  brink  of 
destruction  ;  for  the  enemy  was  only  kept 
from  passing  the  Shannon  and  overrunning 
the  whole  of  Connaught  by  the  forces  which 
remained  under  Ormond  and  Clanrickard, 
and  these  were  ordered  to  desert  their 
leaders.  At  this  crisis,  a  new  event  oc- 
curred to  give  embarrassment  to  Ormond. 
Charles  II.  was  now  in  Scotland,  and  had 
on  the  16th  of  August,  published  his  cele- 
brated declaration  against  popery,  in  which 
he  acknowledged  his  father's  sin  in  marry- 
ing into  an  idolatrous  family,  and  among1 
other  things  declared  his  utter  abhorrence 
of  the  peace  concluded  by  his  father  with 
the  Irish  papists,  and  which  he  pronounced 
to  be  void,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  un- 
lawful to  make  peace  with  "  bloody  rebels." 
Charles  was  led  to  this  declaration  not  more 
by  the  necessity  of  conciliating  the  Scots, 
than  by  his  disgust  at  the  refractory  turbu- 
lence of  the  Irish. 

When  this  declaration  was  known  in  Ire- 
land, the  clergy  openly  talked  of  withdraw- 
ing their  allegiance  from  the  king,  and  re- 
turning to  their  ancient  confederency. 
Ormond  saw  the  use  which  would  be  made 
of  it,  and  he  affected  to  doubt  its  authen- 
ticity; but  when  these  doubts  could  no 
longer  be  entertained,  and  he  received  pri- 
vate letters  from  the  king,  who,  with  his 
father's  insincerity,  represented  that  it  had 
been  forced  upon  him  by  his  necessities, 
but  that  he  wished  it  not  to  be  considered 
binding,  Ormond  addressed  himself  to  the 
commissioners  of  trust,  declaring  his  inten- 
tion to  uphold  the  peace  until  his  majesty's 
real  intentions  could  be  known.  "We  find." 
he  said  to  them,  "  that  his  majesty's  decla- 
ration is  principally  grounded  upon  the 
unlawfulness  of  concluding  the  peace  with 
this  nation;  and  the  breaches  on  the  part  of 
the  nation  are  mentioned  but  in  general 
terms,  and  by  the  by;  so  that  however  the 
affronts  put  upon  his  authority  have  been 
many,  and  obstinately  persisted  in  to  this 
day,  and  that  in  such  places  whereupon 
evidently  depends  the  preservation  or  loss 
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of  the  whole  kingdom  to  the  rebels,  whereof 
we  have  several  times  given  notice  unto 
you,  and  followed  the  ways  advised  by  you 
for  reclaiming  the  said  places  without  any 
success;  yet  considering  the  declaration 
gained  from  his  majesty  is  without  hearing 
what  could  be  said  by  the  nation  in  their 
own  defence,  and  such  as  involves  it  gene- 
rally without  exception  in  the  guilt  of 
rebellion;  and  that  even  those  that  have 
with  greatest  insolence  invaded  the  royal 
authority,  and  endeavoured  to  withdraw  the 
people  from  their  allegiance,  do  now  pretend 
that  they  will  make  their  complaint  against 
us  to  his  majesty,  thereby  implying  that 
they  will  submit  to  his  judgment;  we  have 
thought  fit  to  let  you  know,  that  notwith- 
standing the  said  declaration,  by  some  undue 
means  obtained  from  his  majesty,  we  are 
resolved  by  all  means  it  shall  please  God  to 
offer  unto  us,  and  through  all  hazards,  in 
behalf  of  this  nation,  to  insist  upon  and 
assert  the  lawfulness  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace  by  virtue  of  the  aforesaid  autho- 
rities, and  that  the  said  peace  is  still  valid, 
of  force,  and  binding  to  his  majesty  and  all 
his  subjects.  And  herein  we  are  resolved, 
by  the  help  of  God,  to  persist,  until  that  we 
and  such  as  shall  in  that  behalf  be  entrusted 
and  authorized  by  the  nation  shall  have 
free  and  safe  access  to  his  majesty,  and 
until  upon  mature  and  unrestrained  consid- 
eration of  what  may  on  all  sides  be  said,  he 
have  declared  his  royal  pleasure  upon  the 
aforesaid  affronts  put  upon  his  authority." 
Ormond  stipulated,  in  return,  that  all  the 
acts,  declarations,  and  excommunications 
issued  by  the  bishops  assembled  at  James- 
town should  be  revoked,  and  that  the  clergy 
should  give  assurance  they  would ^  not  at- 
tempt the  like  in  future;  that  the 'commis- 
sioners of  trust  and  all  magistrates  should 
disavow  the  proceedings  of  the  clergy  ;  that 
Ormond  should  be  allowed  to  make  his  free 
residence  in  any  place  at  his  pleasure;  that 
he  should  immediately  be  admitted  to  gar- 
rison such  places,  and  in  such  manner,  ac- 
cording to  the  articles  of  peace,  as  he  should 
find  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom; and  that  a  course  should  be  taken  to 
find  means  for  supporting  him  according  to 
his  state  and  the  condition  of  the  kingdom. 
In  reply  to  this  communication,  the  com- 
missioners expressed  their  readiness  to  con- 
cur with  Ormond's  wishes,  their  disap- 
proval of  the  conduct  of  the  clergy,  and 
their  willingness  to  proceed  to  Gahvay  to 
expostulate  with  them.  They  added,  as  a 


suggestion,  "  Albeit  we  know  that  by  those 
censures  of  the  bishops  met  at  Jamestown, 
his  majesty's  authority  was  invaded,  and  an 
unwarranted  government  set  up,  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom;  and  that  we  are 
assured,  no  subject  could  be  justly  war- 
ranted by  that  excommunication  to  deny 
obedience  to  his  majesty's  authority  in  your 
excellency;  yet  being  of  opinion  that  a 
public  declaration  of  this  kind,  in  this  con- 
junction of  affairs,  ought  properly,  and 
would  with  more  countenance  and  authority 
move  from  an  assembly  than  from  us,  and 
that,  by  such  a  public  declaration  now  from 
us,  we  should  wholly  obstruct  the  way  to 
prevail  with  the  prelates  to  withdraw  those 
censures,  and  likewise  endanger  what  union 
there  is  at  present  in  opposing  the  common 
enemy,  and  prejudice  the  hopes  of  a  more 
perfect  union  for  the  future,  wherein  the 
preservation  of  the  nation  doth  principally 
consist;  we  do  therefore,  humbly  beseech 
your  excellency  to  call  upon  an  assembly  of 
the  nation,  from  whom  such  a  declaration  as 
may  be  effectual  in  this  behalf,  and  may 
settle  those  distractions,  can  only  proceed. 
Yet  if,  in  the  mean  time,  and  before  the 
meeting  of  that  assembly,  those  censures 
now  suspended  shall  be  revived,  we  will 
endeavour  to  suppress  their  influence  upon 
the  people,  by  such  a  declaration  as  shall 
become  loyal  subjects  and  men  entrusted  to 
see  all  due  obedience  paid  to  his  majesty's 
government  over  this  kingdom." 

Ormond  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the 
commissioners,  and  summoned  a  general 
assembly  to  meet  at  Loughrea  on  the  15th 
of  November.  In  the  meanwhile  they  sent 
their  agents  to  the  bishops  at  Galway,  who, 
on  the  5th  of  November  returned  an  answer 
breathing  all  the  fierce  spirit  which  they  had 
shown  when  the  papal  nuncio  was  in  the 
height  of  his  power.  They  declared  their 
intention  of  paying  no  further  obedience  to 
the  king's  authority,  and  of  returning  to  the 
confederacy.  "We  have  perused  the  king's 
declaration,"  they  said,  "  disavowing  the 
late  peace,  and  are  of  opinion,  for  ought 
to  us  appearing,  that  the  king  hath  thereby 
withdrawn  his  commission  and  authority 
from  the  lord  lieutenant.  This  is  clearly 
proved  out  of  a  branch  of  the  said  decla- 
ration, taking  away  and  nulling  all  com- 
missions granted  by  him.  In  that  decla- 
ration the  king  will  have  no  friends  but  the 
friends  of  the  covenant.  Hence  it  is  evi- 
dently inferred,  that  his  majesty's  authority 
is  taken  away  from  the  lord  lieutenant, 
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unless  he  be  a  friend  to  the  covenant  (as  we 
conceive  he  is  not) ;  and  if  he  be,  he  is  not 
our  friend,  nor  to  be  trusted  by  us  in  having 
authority  over  us.  In  the  same  declaration, 
the  Irish  nation,  as  bloody  rebels,  are  cast 
from  the  protection  of  the  king's  laws  and 
royal  favours  ;  it  may  not  therefore  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  would  have  his  authority 
kept  over  such  a  nation  to  govern  them. 
We  do  join  with  you  in  that  you  represent, 
to  wit,  there  is  no  safety  to  be  expected 
from  covenanters  or  independents  for  the 
catholic  religion  or  this  nation  ;  if  that  of 
the  peace  be  proved  the  only  safety,  we  are 
for  it.  However  we  conceive  the  benefit 
thereof  is  due  to  us,  having  made  no  breach 
of  our  part."  In  his  observations  upon  this 
article,  Ormond  remarked,  with  some  justice 
that,  "  if  they  would  make  it  their  business 
to  seek  for  arguments  to  keep  the  king's 
authority  over  them,  they  might  perhaps  find 
many,  and  these  as  convincing  as  those  they 
have  found  to  dispute  it  out  of  the  kingdom ;" 
and,  on  the  concluding  statement,  he  said, 
"  If  they  that  contrived  this  paper  have 
made  no  breach  of  the  peace  on  their  part, 
we  have  lost  much  labour  in  the  fore-passed 
discourse ;  but  we  believe  we  have  proved 
they  have  made  many,  and  those  the  highest 
it  was  possible  to  make,  and  surely  they 
must  be  very  partial  on  their  own  side,  if 
they  think  the  benefit  of  a  thing  they  reject 
is  due  to  them." 

"  We  are  of  opinion,"  the  bishops  added, 
"  and  did  ever  think  all  our  endeavours 
should  be  employed  to  keep  the  king's 
authority  over  us ;  but  when  his  majesty 
throweth  away  the  nation  from  his  protec- 
tion as  rebels,  withdrawing  his  own  autho- 
rity, we  cannot  understand  this  mystery  of 
preserving  the  same  with  us,  and  over  us,  or 
how  it  may  be  done.  Whereas  you  say, 
that  many  of  those  considerable,  will  in- 
stantly make  their  conditions  with  the 
enemy,  if  the  king's  authority  be  taken  away 
by  himself  (as  by  his  declaration  it  is),  and 
not  driven  away  by  the  subject ;  in  such 
case,  when  the  people  may  not  hold  it,  likely 
they  will  not  agree  with  the  parliament  for 
not  having  it.  We  are  of  opinion  the  best 
remedy  (the  king's  authority  being  taken 
away,  as  was  said)  of  meeting  this  inconve- 
nience of  the  people's  closing  with  the  par- 
liament, is  returning  to  the  confederacy ;  a; 
it  was  intended  by  the  nation,  in  case  of 
breach  of  the  peace  011  his  majesty's  part. 
This  will  keep  a  union  amongst  us,  if  men 
will  not  be  precipitantly  guilty  of  breach  oi 
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their  oath  of  association ;  which  oath,  by 
two  solemn  orders  of  two  several  assemblies, 
is  to  continue  binding,  if  any  breach  of  the 
articles  should  happen  of  his  majesty's  part. 
The  king's  authority  and  the  lord  lieuten- 
ant's commission  being  recalled  by  the  de- 
claration above  said,  we  are  of  opinion  the 
lord  lieutenant  hath  no  such  authority  to 
leave  [i.  e.  to  a  deputy].  If  we  must  expose 
lives  and  fortunes  to  the  hazard  of  fighting 
for  making  good  that  peace,  seeing  the  ; 
danger  and  prejudice  is  alike,  to  defend  that 
or  get  a  better  peace,  why  should  we  bind 
ourselves  within  the  limits  of  those  articles 
so  disavowed?" 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  consists 
chiefly  of  invective  against  Ormond,  whom 
they  charged  with  being  the  cause  of  the 
loss  of  so  many  of  their  churches,  with  par- 
tiality to  the  protestant  religion,  with  being 
a  hindrance  to  their  receiving  countenance 
from  catholic  princes  abroad,  and  with  dis- 
couraging foreign  trade.  They  declared, 
"  That  the  soldiers,  by  the  ill  success  of  his 
conduct  have  not  the  heart  to  fight  under 
him,"  and  that  they  "  found  the  people 
generally  in  great  fear  to  be  lost  under  his 
government ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  will  agree  with 
the  parliament,  if  the  authority  were  con- 
tinued in  him,  despairing  of  defence  under 
him." 

The  conclusion  of  these  recriminations  of 
the  bishops  was  this : — "  The  best  way 
offered  unto  us  in  this  pressing  exigent  for 
the  union  of  the  nation,  and  keeping  them 
from  agreeing  with  the  enemy,  is,  that  the 
marquis  of  Clanrickard  (in  whom,  according 
to  the  sense  of  the  congregation  at  James- 
town, we  desired  the  king's  authority  should 
be  left,  before  the  coming  of  the  king's 
declaration)  may  govern  the  nation  with 
the  consent  of  all  parties  and  the  king's 
authority  from  the  lord  lieutenant,  which 
he  conceives  is  in  him  until  an  assembly ; 
and  to  that  end,  that  a  free  and  lawful 
assembly  be  made  to  sit,  to  judge  upon  the 
people's  preservation,  and  to  decree  and 
order  what  shall  be  best  and  safest  for  the 
defence  of  the  nation,  touching  the  king's 
authority  to  be  kept  over  them,  the  peace 
to  be  asserted  and  made  good,  or  to  renew 
the  association,  or  anything  else  they  shall 
find  best  and  most  expedient.  To  this  we 
willingly  submit.  For  we  never  intended 
to  hinder  assemblies,  or  to  give  law  to  the 
people.  All  we  endeavoured  was  to  defend 
the  altars  and  souls  entrusted  to  us.  As  we 
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are  of  opinion  the  soldiers  will  follow  the 
marquis  of  Clanrickard,  and  the  people 
obey  him,  so  will  we  contribute  our  best 
endeavours  to  that  effect.  We  further  give 
assurance  hereby,  that  if  a  free  and  lawful 
assembly,  upon  due  consideration  of  their 
own  state  and  condition,  shall  find  it  the 
best  way  for  their  safety  and  preservation 
to  make  agreement  with  the  enemy,  as  we 
intend  never,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to 
grant  away  from  us  by  an  affirmative  assent 
our  churches  and  altars  (if  forced  from  us, 
we  are  blameless) ;  so  will  we  not  hinder 
the  people  from  compounding  with  the 
enemy  for  the  safety  of  their  lives  and 
estates,  when  no  way  of  defence  is  appear- 
ing, though  upon  such  agreement  we  see 
that  we  alone  shall  probably  be  the  losers 
of  sees,  estates,  churches,  altars,  immunities, 
and  liberties.  But  in  such  contracts  with 
the  enemy,  if  any  shall  happen  (which  God 
avert !)  we  shall  pray  and  conjure  the  ca- 
tholics of  Ireland,  that  that  of  the  Maccabees 
be  recorded  of  them  to  future  ages,  Erat 
enim  pro  uxoribus  et  filiis  itemque  pro 
fratribus  et  cognatis  minor  sollicitudo,  max- 
imus  vero  et  primus  pro  sanctitate  timor  erat 
templi." 

It  was  thus  evident  that  the  clergy,  who 
now  led  the  people,  had  finally  broken  with 
the  marquis  of  Ormond,  and  he  again  made 
his  preparations  for  departure.  The  general 
assembly  met  at  the  time  appointed  ;  but  it 
was  soon  seen  that  it  was  ruled  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  bishops.  On  the  2nd  of 
December,  when  he  was  ready  for  em- 
barking, Ormond  addressed  a  long  letter  to 
the  assembly,  containing  a  statement  of 
what  had  passed  between  him  and  the 
prelates,  and  a  defence  of  his  own  conduct; 
and  after  exhorting  them  to  unity  and  obe- 
dience, he  concluded  with  the  following 
strong  declaration  : — "  We  desire,"  he  said, 
"  that  when  you  find  we  are  anything 
sharper  in  our  expressions  than  suits  with 
the  respects  you  have  to  these  prelates  and 
other  clergymen,  you  would  then  likewise 
consider  the  provocation  they  have  given 
us.  And  that  as  to  compass  their  ends, 
they  have  not  forborn  falsely  to  charge  us 
with  the  highest  crimes  imaginable,  and 
with  the  greatest  defects  and  failings  that 
can  render  a  man  of  our  condition  and  pro- 
fession contemptible ;  so  it  was  in  our  defence 
necessary  for  us  to  show  that  this  judgment 
was  not  given  of  us  by  a  grave  congregation 
of  advised,  temperate,  and  loyal  persons, 
but  by  factious,  rash,  violent,  and  disloyal 


men,  assembled  without  authority,  trans- 
ported with  spleen,  arrogance,  and  ambition, 
taking  advantage  of  the  ill  success  them- 
selves are  guilty  of,  to  declare  things  con- 
trary to  truth,  and  contrary  to  the  sense 
and  desire  of  many  learned  and  pious  men 
of  their  own  profession,  that  are  born  down 
and  awed  by  their  tyranny;  the  truth  and 
justification  of  which  judgment  is  disavowed 
by  some  who  are  mentioned  in  the  sub- 
scription, as  being  obtruded  on  them  by  the 
major  vote,  or  done  by  their  procurators, 
without  their  assent  or  knowledge." 

The  assembly  seems  to  have  been  aware  of 
the  extremity  into  which  it  was  now  driven, 
and  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  being  left 
without  a  ruler;  and,  on  the  7th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  general  assembly  voted  a  declaration 
worded  in  less  recriminating  language  : 
"  Whereas,"  said  this  declaration,  "  the 
archbishops  and  bishops,  met  at  this  assem- 
bly, have,  of  their  own  free  accords,  for 
removing  of  jealousies  that  any  might  appre- 
hend of  their  proceedings,  declared  and  pro- 
tested, that  by  their  excommunication  and 
declaration  at  Jamestown  in  August  last, 
they  had  no  other  aim  than  the  preservation 
of  the  catholic  religion  and  people,  and  did 
not  propose  to  make  any  usurpation  on  hi.s 
majesty's  authority,  or  on  the  liberties  of 
the  people;  confessing  it  belongs  not  to  their 
jurisdiction  so  to  do,  upon  consideration  of 
which,  their  declaration  and  protestation, 
and  their  professions  to  that  purpose  in  this 
assembly,  and  of  his  excellency's  letter, 
dated  10th  of  November  last,  recommending 
unto  us,  as  the  chief  ends  for  which  this 
assembly  was  called,  the  removing  of  all 
divisions,  as  the  best  way  for  our  preserva- 
tion; we,  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  gentry,  inet  in  this  assembly,  conceiving 
that  there  is  no  better  foundation  and 
ground  for  our  union,  than  the  holding  to 
and  obeying  his  majesty's  authority,  to  which 
we  owe  and  ought  to  pay  all  dutiful  obe- 
dience, do  hereby  declare  and  protest,  that 
our  allegiance  to  his  majesty  is  so  inherent 
in  us,  that  we  cannot  be  withdrawn  from  the 
same;  nor  is  there  any  power  or  authority 
in  the  lords  spiritual  or  temporal,  gentry 
or  people,  clergy  or  laity  of  the  kingdom, 
that  can  alter,  change,  or  take  away  his 
majesty's  authority,  we  holding  that  to  be 
the  chief  flower  of  the  crown,  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  people's  liberty,  which  we  hereby 
protest,  declare,  and  avow,  and  also  do  esteem 
the  same  essentially,  inviolably,  and  justly 
due  from  us,  and  the  chiefest  mean,  under 
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God,  to  uphold  our  union  and  preservation ; 
and  do  unanimously  beseech  his  excellency, 
in  his  great  affections  to  the  advancement  of 
his  majesty's  service,  and  his  hearty  desires 
to  this  nation's  preservation,  to  which  he  hath 
relation  of  the  highest  concernments,  blood, 
alliance,  and  interest,  to  leave  that  authority 
with  us  in  some  person  faithful  to  his  majesty 
and  acceptable  to  the  nation ;  to  which  per- 
son, when  made  known  unto  us,  we  will  not 
only  afford  all  due  obedience,  but  will  also 
offer  and  propose  the  best  ways  and  means 
that  God  will  please  to  direct  us  to,  for  pre- 
servation of  his  majesty's  rights  and  people's 
interests  and  liberties,  and  for  begetting 
ready  obedience  in  all  places  and  persons  to 
his  majesty's  authority." 

In  accordance  with  the  wishes  and  feelings 
thus  expressed,  Orniond  had  determined  on 
appointing  the  marquis  of  Clanrickard  his 
lord-depu  ty .  He  now  announced  to  the  assem- 
bly and  to  that  nobleman,  that  he  appointed 
him  only  in  the  trust  that  their  professions 
of  allegiance  to  the  crown  implied  a  full 
obedience  to  its  deputy,  and  he  charged  him 
not  to  accept  the  government  on  other  terms. 
He  then  embarked  in  company  with  lord 
Inchiquin,  colonels  Vaughan,  Wogan,  and 
Warren  (who  had  all  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  wars)  and  about  twenty  other 
attendants,  and  set  sail  for  France. 

Ormond  was  no  sooner  departed,  than  the 
assembly  addressed  themselves  to  the  mar- 
quis of  Clanrickard,  begging  that  he  would 
immediately  assume  the  authority  which  the 
lord  lieutenant  had  imputed  to  him.  When 
he  stated  the  conditions  only  upon  which 
he  could  accept  the  ungrateful  office,  they 
engaged  in  general  terms  to  render  him  full 
obedience.  But  he  demanded  a  promise  in 
more  explicit  terms,  and  this  led  to  con- 
siderable discussion  in  the  assembly,  the 
bishops  being  unwilling  to  engage  them- 
selves too  far.  At  length,  on  the  24th  of 
December,  the  assembly  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  :  "  Although  this  assem- 
bly have  endeavoured  by  their  declaration 
of  the  seventh  of  this  month,  to  give  full 
testimony  of  their  obedience  to  his  majesty's 
authority,  yet  for  further  satisfaction,  and 
for  removal  of  all  jealousies,  we  do  further 
declare,  that  the  lords  spiritual  or  temporal, 
gentry  or  people,  clergy  or  laity  of  this 
kingdom,  shall  not  attempt,  labour,  endea- 
vour, or  do  any  act  or  acts  to  set  free  or 
discharge  the  people  from  yielding  due  and 
perfect  obedience  to  his  majesty's  authority, 
invested  in  the  lord  marquis  of  Clanrickard, 
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or  any  other  governor  or  governors  of  this 
kingdom  ;  and  in  case  of  any  such  labour, 
act,  or  endeavour,  by  which  any  mischief 
might  ensue  by  seducing  the  people,  we 
declare,  that  no  person  or  persons  shall  or 
ought  to  be  led  thereby  ;  but  by  their  dis- 
obedience on  any  such  grounds,  are  liable 
and  subject  to  the  heavy  censures  and  penal- 
ties of  the  laws  of  the  land  in  force  and  prac- 
tised in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  and  other 
catholic  princes.  Nevertheless,  it  is  further 
declared,  that  this  is  not  meant  or  intended 
by  anything  herein  contained,  that  this  nation 
will  not  insist  upon  the  performance  of  the 
articles  of  peace,  and  by  all  just  means  pro- 
vide against  the  violation  of  the  same.  And 
inasmuch  as  his  majesty  is  at  present  (as  we 
are  informed)  in  the  power  of  a  presbyterian 
part  of  the  Scots,  who  declared  themselves 
enemies  to  this  nation,  and  vowed  the  extir- 
pation of  our  religion,  we  declare,  that  it 
is  not  hereby  intended  to  oblige  ourselves 
to  obey  or  observe  any  governor  that  shall 
come  unduly  nominated  or  procured  from 
his  majesty  by  reason  of  or  during  his  being 
in  an  unfree  condition,  that  may  raise  dis- 
turbance of  the  present  government  estab- 
lished by  his  majesty's  authority,  or  redound 
to  the  violation  of  the  articles  of  peace." 

When  this  declaration  had  been  voted  in 
the  assembly,  the  bishops,  aware  that  their 
conduct  would  not  bear  a  retrospective 
examination,  prevailed  in  adding  an  explan- 
atory clause  to  the  effbct,  "  that  by  the 
word  ought,  expressed  in  the  said  declara- 
tion this  day  voted  in  this  assembly,  it  is 
not  meant  or  intended  to  look  back  or  have 
a  retrospect  into  any  former  proceedings  of 
the  clergy."  Yet  when  Clanrickard,  still 
dissatisfied,  proposed  more  explicit  clauses 
for  his  own  protection,  they  were  rejected 
immediately.  The  clergy  would  not  agree 
to  a  clause  binding  them  not  to  "  set  free 
or  discharge  the  people  upon  any  pretence 
whatever  from  yielding  obedience  to  the 
power  and  authority  entrusted  by  his  ma- 
jesty in  any  governor  of  this  kingdom, 
during  the  continuance  of  his  commission, 
or  the  powers  and  authority  from  thence 
derived."  When  he  expressed  his  dread  of 
some  subterfuge  couched  under  the  expres- 
sions, relating  to  "  Henry  VII.  and  other 
catholic  princes,"  he  was  assured  that  this 
was  only  intended  to  secure  a  certain  degree 
of  protection  for  the  catholic  clergy  ;  and 
he  was  entreated  by  the  more  moderate 
members  of  the  assembly  to  agree  to  such 
a  declaration  as  the  clergy  were  willing  to 
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subscribe,  rather  than,  by  quarrelling  with 
them,  give  them  an  occasion  for  breaking 
up  the  assembly  and  condemning  its  actions, 
which  would  increase  rather  than  diminish 
their  power.  Perceiving  the  truth  at  least 
of  these  apprehensions,  and  aware  that  the 
clergy  in  their  blind  obstinacy  were  ready 
to  give  up  all  to  the  parliamentarians  rather 
than  bind  themselves  in  dutiful  obedience 
to  the  king,  Clanrickard  at  length  consented 
to  assume  the  office  of  lord  deputy  with  the 
above  declaration. 

The  spirit  which  now  guided  the  coun- 
cils of  the  clergy  was  soon  exhibited  in  the 
debates  of  the  assembly.  Clanrickard  had 
no  sooner  assumed  the  office  of  lord  deputy, 
than  a  warm  discussion  was  raised  in  the 
assembly  by  the  arrival  of  agents  from  Ire- 
ton,  who  urged  the  assembly  to  treat  with 
the  parliamentarians,  suggesting  that  they 
would  obtain  better  terms  by  treating  for 
the  whole  nation,  than  if  they  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  destroyed  in  detail.  The  pro- 
posal was  at  first  rejected  unhesitatingly ; 
but  the  question  was  soon  afterwards,  by 
the  influence  of  the  clergy  resumed,  and,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  more  moderate  part 
of  the  assembly,  many  of  the  ecclesiastics 
gave  it  their  earnest  support.  The  new 
lord  deputy  remonstrated  energetically 
against  such  a  measure,  and  he  was  sup- 
ported by  most  of  the  nobility  and  leading 
gentry  of  the  assembly,  some  of  whom  ex- 


pressed their  indignation  with  such  warmth, 
as  to  declare  openly  that  it  was  "  now  evi- 
dent that  these  churchmen  have  not  been 
transported  to  such  excesses  by  a  prejudice 
to  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  or  a  zeal  for 
their  religion  ;  their  purpose  is,  to  withdraw 
themselves  entirely  from  the  royal  authority. 
It  is  the  king  and  his  government  which 
are  the  real  objects  of  their  aversion  ;  but 
these  we  will  defend  at  every  hazard ;  and 
when  a  submission  to  the  enemy  can  be  no 
longer  deferred,  we  shall  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  make  any  stipulations  in  favour  of 
the  secret  enemies  of  our  cause.  Let  those 
men  who  oppose  the  royal  authority  be 
excluded  from  the  benefits  of  our  treaty." 
The  truth  of  the  reproach  that  the  clergy 
were  desirous  of  throwing  off  the  royal 
authority — or,  as  one  of  them  openly  ex- 
pressed it,  to  relinquish  "  that  idol  of  Dagon, 
a  foolish  loyalty" — was  evident  enough  ; 
but  the  wish  to  treat  with  Ireton  arose 

Eerhaps  only  from  a  sudden  fear,  which  they 
lid  aside,  when  they  found  the  proposal 
was  unpopular,  and  they  resorted  to  other 
means  of  counteracting  the  efforts  of  Clan- 
rickard, whom,  as  opposed  to  their  schemes 
of  ambition,  they  now  looked  upon  with  as 
much  hatred  as  they  had  exhibited  towards 
Ormond.  The  clergy  talked  publicly  and 
in  the  assembly  of  reverting  to  the  old 
confederacy. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

TREATY    WITH   THE   DUKE   OF   LORRAINE ;   PROGRESS   OF   THE   WAR  ;   CAPTURE 
OF   ATHLONE   AND   LIMERICK  ;    DEATH   OF    IRETON  ;   FINAL 
REDUCTION    OF   THE   CATHOLICS. 


HE  evident  object  of 
the  clergy  in  these  in- 
trigues was  to  raise 
themselves  to  the  su- 
preme power,  and  to 
preserve  that  power 
by  placing  it  under  the 
authority  of  the  pope 
or  some  other  catholic 
prince  of  the  continent,  who  should  be  per- 
suaded to  give  his  assistance  in  rescuing 
them  from  their  present  danger.  For  this 
purpose  they  cast  their  eyes  on  the  duke  of 
Lorraine,  who  was  at  that  moment  taking 
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a  particular  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
for  reasons  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
explain.  This  prince,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
had  married  his  cousin-german,  who  was 
heiress  general  of  the  duchies  of  Lorraine 
and  Bar;  but  subsequently,  captivated  with 
the  beauty  of  Beatrice  de  Cusance,  widow 
of  the  count  of  Cantecroix,  he  married  that 
lady,  although  his  first  duchess  was  still 
living.  In  the  warmth  of  this  new  attach- 
ment, the  duke  of  Lorraine  was  anxious  to 
prevail  upon  the  pope  to  pronounce  his 
first  marriage  void,  and  legitimate  his  chil- 
dren by  the  countess  of  Cantecroix.  At 
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Srst  his  solicitations  met  with  little  success, 
and  he  was  looking  for  some  occasion  to 
signalize  his  zeal  in  the  service  of  the 
church  in  such  a  manner  as  to  gain  favour 
at  Rome  to  enable  him  to  effect  his  purpose, 
when  the  affairs  of  Ireland  were  brought 
under  his  attention. 

The  first  opening  of  the  negotiations  on 
this  subject  have  not  been  very  distinctly 
recorded,  but  it  appears  that,  before  Or- 
mond's  departure  from  Ireland,  and  while 
the  king  was  intent  upon  his  expedition  to 
Scotland,  he  had  made  an  attempt  to  raise 
money  by  proposing  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine 
to  mortgage  to  him  the  fort  of  Duncannon 
for  twenty-four  thousand  pounds.  This 
treaty  failed  on  account  of  some  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  way  in  which  the  money 
was  to  be  paid,  or,  more  truly,  on  account 
of  the  insufficiency  of  the  security,  for  Dun- 
cannon  was  already  threatened  with  a  siege. 
But  the  duke  now  began  to  profess  an  ex- 
traordinary zeal  for  the  interests  of  the 
catholic  religion  in  Ireland,  and  declared  his 
willingness  to  support  the  papal  power  in 
that  island. 

While  the  duke  was  in  this  humour,  lord 
Taafe  was  sent  to  Brussels  with  letters  of 
credence  from  the  duke  of  York,  earnestly 
pressing  him  to  give  his  assistance  in  sup- 
porting the  king's  interest  in  Ireland,  and 
offering,  as  security  for  such  sums  of  money 
as  he  should  advance,  to  place  in  his  hands 
any  place  in  that  kingdom  then  in  the  power 
of  the  catholics  It  appears  that  Galway 
was  now  the  place  selected.  Probably  in  the 
course  of  these  negotiations,  the  duke  had 
become  impressed  with  the  ambitious  hope 
of  obtaining  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  for 
he  suddenly  changed  from  a  reserved  and 
evasive  policy  with  regard  to  advancing 
money,  to  an  extreme  of  liberality.  Hu 
made  great  promises  to  lord  Taafe,  of  the 
substantial  assistance  which  he  would  now 
furnish,  and  as  an  evidence  of  his  good  inten- 
tions, advanced  him  five  thousand  pounds 
for  the  immediate  purchase  of  arms  and  am- 
nunition.  This  supply  was  rendered  by  cir- 
cumstances of  more  importance  than  was 
expected,  for  the  arms  and  ammunition 
arrived  in  the  bay  of  Galway  at  the  moment 
of  the  discussion  in  the  assembly  on  the 
question  of  treating  with  Ireton,  and  had  no 
little  influence  in  deciding  the  clergy  to 
relinquish  their  policy  on  that  question. 
The  bishops  now  formed  their  own  private 
designs  on  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  they 
sent  as  their  agent  the  bishop  of  Ferns,  one 
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of  their  most  violent  partisans,  to  treat  on 
their  part  with  that  prince. 

The  latter,  in  his  negotiations  vvitli  lord 
Taafe,  continued  to  manifest  the  utmost  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  the  Irish  catholics,  and  talked 
even  of  going  in  person  to  their  assistance, 
with  such  an  army  as  must  secure  his  suc- 
cess. But  he  began  to  intimate  his  expecta- 
tions that  a  degree  of  authority  must  be 
acknowledged  in  him  which  was  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  sovereignty  of  king  Charles. 
Lord  Taafe  felt  embarrassed,  and  he  evaded 
the  difficulty  by  proposing  that  the  duke 
should  send  an  agent  into  Ireland  to  treat 
with  those  who  might  then  be  in  authority 
there,  for  he  was  not  then  aware  of  the 
marquis  of  Ormond's  departure.  The  duke 
of  Lorraine  agreed  to  this  proposal,  and 
chose  for  his  ambassador  Stephen  de  Hennin, 
abbot  of  St.  Catherine,  who  landed  at  Gal- 
way about  the  end  of  February,  1651.  No 
person  could  have  been  chosen  for  this  mis- 
sion more  acceptable  to  the  Irish  catholic 
clergy,  and  with  them  he,  from  the  first 
placed  himself  in  the  most  intimate  commu- 
nication. 

Yet,  as  a  matter  of  form,  the  abbot  on  his 
arrival  presented  his  letters  of  credence  to 
the  marquis  of  Clanrickard,  whom  he  found 
installed  in  the  office  of  lord  deputy,  and  to 
whom  he  intimated  the  friendly  intentions 
of  the  duke,  and  his  wish  to  enter  into  ne- 
gotiations for  the  relief  of  Ireland.  To 
avoid  all  occasion  for  clamour  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy,  Clanrickard  at  once  agreed  to 
appoint  a  committee,  composed  of  bishops, 
nobles,  and  gentry,  to  confer  with  the  duke 
of  Lorraine's  agent,  receive  his  proposals, 
and  report  them  to  him,  with  their  ooinion 
and  advice  as  to  their  acceptance  The 
duke's  proposals  were  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary description,  and  evinced  the  am- 
bitious designs  which  influenced  his  conduct; 
he  stipulated  that,  in  return  for  his  assistance 
against  their  enemies,  the  Irish  were  to  ac- 
cept the  duke  of  Lorraine  and  his  heirs  and 
successors  as  protectors  of  Ireland;  and, 
while  resident  there,  they  were  to  have  the 
supreme  command  of  the  army,  the  power 
of  convening  general  assemblies,  and  other 
powers  pertaining  to  royal  authority.  An 
empty  reservation  was  made  in  favour  of 
the  rights  of  the  king  and  of  the  subjects ; 
and  this  state  of  things  was  to  end  when 
the  Irish  had  disbursed  all  the  money  the 
duke  should  expend  in  the  undertaking. 

The  bishops  so  entirely  influenced  the 
committee  to  which  these  extravagant  pro- 
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posals  were  made,  that,  scorning  all  commu- 
nication with  the  lord  deputy,  they  proceeded 
to  debate  upon  them  without  reporting  them 
to  him  ;  and,  in  order  to  carry  on  their  own 
designs  without  interuption,  the  committee 
of  its  own  act  excluded  those  of  its  members 
who  were  most  moderate  and  loyal,  and 
introduced  others  in  their  places.  The  lord 
deputy  complained  of  the  irregularity  of 
their  proceedings,  and  treated  the  proposals 
of  the  duke's  envoy  with  disdain  ;  but  he 
was  astonished  when  he  heard  the  bishops 
declare  that  they  ought  to  be  acceded  to, 
as  the  only  choice  left  of  saving  the  nation. 
Clanrickard  insisted  that  the  prelates  who 
were  of  this  opinion,  should  reduce  it  to 
writing,  and  place  their  signatures  to  it ; 
but  they  first  hesitated,  and  then  refused. 
The  dispute  rose  higher,  and  the  marquis 
declared  that  the  proposals  were  an  insult 
to  the  king  his  master,  and  he  refused"  to 
give  the  abbot  an  audience  previous  to  his 
departure.  The  latter  became  now  alarmed 
for  the  success  of  the  duke's  designs,  and 
thought  that  he  had  perhaps  gone  too  far. 
He  moderated  his  demands,  and  finally  con- 
sented to  treat  for  a  loan  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  on  the  security  of  Limerick  and 
Galway,  referring  all  articles  relating  to  the 
protectorship  to  be  negotiated  at  Brussels. 
Sir  Nicholas  Plunkett  and  Geoffrey  Browne 
were  deputed  to  treat,  in  conjunction  with 
lord  Taafe,  on  this  subject ;  and  they  were 
expressly  instructed  to  act  only  according 
to  the  instructions  they  should  receive  from 
the  queen,  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  lord- 
lieutenant  (Ormond). 

The  bishops  also  ivsolved  to  send  their 
agent  to  the  prince  of  Lorraine,  and  they 
chose  for  this  purpose  the  bishop  of  Ferns, 
who  was  received  with  more  favour  than 
the  agents  of  the  lord  deputy.  When  they 
readied  Brussels  they  found  that  lord  Taafe 
had  gone  to  Paris,  to  obtain  further  in- 
structions from  the  queen  and  the  duke  of 
York,  and  the  delay  thus  occasioned  was 
favourable  to  the  intrigues  of  the  episcopal 
agent.  These  were  not  only  practised  in 
his  communications  with  the  duke,  but  he 
employed  them  on  Plunkett  and  Browne, 
and  the  following  letter  addressed  to  them 
at  Brussels  will  show  best  the  spirit  which 
now  actuated  their  party  and  their  feeling 
towards  the  marquis  of  Clanrickard  : — "  I 
do,"  lie  said  to  the  lord  deputy's  envoys, 
"  with  all  sincerity  offer  mine  own  opinion 
what  is  to  be  done  by  you  in  this  exigent 
(which  is),  to  the  end  the  agreement  you 


are  making  with  his  highness  the  duke  of 
Lorraine,  become  profitable  to  the  nation, 
and  acceptable  in  the  eyes  of  God;  that  you 
would    immediately,    with    humble    hearts, 
make  a  submission  unto  his  holiness  in  the 
name  of  the  nation,  and  beg  the  apostolical 
benediction,  that  the  light  of  wisdom,  the 
spirit  of  fortitude,  victories,  grace,  successes, 
and    those   blessings  of  God   we   one   time 
enjoyed,  may  return  again  to  us.     The  ne- 
cessity of  doing  this  is  the  greater,  that  the 
person  (Clanrickard)  from  whom  you  come 
with  authority,  is  for  several  causes  excom- 
municated a  jure  et  homine,  and  is  at  Rome 
accounted  a  great  contemner  of  the  authority 
and  dignity  of  churchmen,  and   persecutor 
of  my  lord  nuncio  and  some   bishops   and 
other  churchmen.     Some  of  his  own  letters 
come  fair  for  the  proof  hereof.     You  may 
be  pleased  to  call  to  mind  that  he  (though 
much    and    often    moved    thereunto)    never 
joined  with  the  confederate   catholics,  until 
he  found  the  opportunity  of  bearing  down 
the    pope's   nuncio,    and    had    the    lord    of 
Inchiquin  (who   not   long   before  dyed  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  priests  and  innocent 
souls  in  the  church  or  rock  of  St.  Patrick 
in   Cashel)  so  close  with  him  in  society  of 
army.     The  nation  hath  now  no  cause  to 
joy  in  that  conjunction  of  those  two  stars. 
Do   you    think    God   will    prosper  a   con- 
tract grounded  upon  the  authority  of  such  a 
man,  if  some   other  way  be   not  found  of 
reconciling  him  to  us.    That  therefore  what 
is  prophane  may  be  holy,  and  what  is  rotten 
sound,  say  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  with 
the  prodigal  child,  surgam  et  ibo  ad  patrem, 
et  dicam  ei,  pater,  peccavi  in  ccelum  et  coram 
te;  and  even  immediately  go  to  his  holiness's 
internuncio  in  this  city,  to  make  this  happy 
submission,  quia  nescit  tarda  molimina  spi- 
ritus  sancti  gratia.     This  being  done,  go  on 
chearfully  with  your  contract  with  this  most 
catholic  prince,  who,  did  he  rightly  know 
the  business,  without  such  submission,  would 
never  enter  upon  a  bargain,  to  preserve  or 
rather  restore  holy  religion   in  a   kingdom 
with  agents  bringing  their  authority  from  a 
withered  accursed  hand;  and  God  will  send 
his  angels  of  strength  and  light  before  that 
pe<. pie,  at  least  many  of  them  who  are  lying 
in  darkness  and  shackled  with  the  irons  of 
excommunication." 

These  wild  commination-  seen  to  have 
produced  their  effect,  especially  on  Plunkett, 
who,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  Browne, 
joined  with  the  bishop  in  concluding  a 
treatv  with  the  duke  in  the  name  of  the 
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Irish  nation,  and  the  signature  of  lord  Taafe 
was  affixed   to  it  in  his  absence.      By  this 
smuggled  treaty  the  duke  of  Lorraine  was 
to  be   vested  with   royal   power,  under   the 
title  of  "  protector  royal  of  Ireland."     The 
second  article  stated  that,  "  Because  religion 
is  the  prime  end  and  subject  of  the  treaty, 
all  is  to  begin  with  an  imploring  application 
to  the   pope    for    his   paternal    benediction 
and  help,    that   he  will   not  be  wanting  in 
things  spiritual  or  temporal;  in   considera- 
tion whereof,  it  is  protested  that  constant 
perpetual  obsequiousness  of  duty  and  faith- 
fulness shall  be  paid  to  his  holiness  and  the 
apostolic    see."       The   duke   was  to  resign 
his  protectorate  as  soon  as  he  had  "restored 
the  kingdom  and  religion  to  its  due  pristine 
estate,"  but  not  till  he  had  been  previously 
reimbursed  all  that  he  should  have  expended 
in  the  undertaking.     On  his  part  he  under- 
took   "  to   expel  out   of   Ireland    heretics, 
enemies  to  the  king  and  his  religion,  and  to 
recover  and  defend  all  things  belonging  to 
the  faithful  subjects  of  Ireland."    The  duke 
was  to  have  the  sole  and  absolute  exercise 
of  military  power  in  Ireland,  and   the  ap- 
pointment of  offices  "at  his  own  pleasure, 
and    in  his  own    person,  unless   he    in   his 
absence  substitute  some  other  catholic  per- 
son ;"  he  was,  further,  to  have  the  power  of 
calling  assemblies,  and  of  dissolving  them; 
the    appointment    of   a    deputy ;    and    the 
management  of   the  public   revenue.     The 
bishops  were  so  anxious  for  the  welfare  of 
their   brethren    on    the    other    side    of    the 
channel,  that  they  inserted  an   article,  ex- 
pressly stipulating  that,  "  when  the  work  is 
done  in   Ireland,   by   consent  of  a  general 
assembly,  the   duke  promises   to  afford  as- 
sistance to  the  king  against  rebelling  adver- 
saries in  the  other  kingdoms."     The  Irish 
were  to  deliver  into   the   duke's  hands    as 
securities,  the  towns  and  castles  of  Galway, 
Limerick,   Athenry,    Athlone,   and    Water- 
ford  and  Duncannon,  when   the  latter  were 
recovered  from  the  enemy. 

This  treaty  was  dated  on  the  12th  of  July, 
1651,  and  it  was  formally  announced  to  the 
marquis  of  Clanrickard  and  the  corporation 
of  Gahvay  by  letters  from  the  duke  on  the 
10th  of  September.  It  was  met  with  an 
indignant  protest  from  the  former,  who  for- 
mally disowned  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish 
agents,  as  totally  at  variance  with  their  in- 
structions, and  derogatory  to  the  king's 
honour.  This  gave  the  duke  an  excuse  for 
delay  in  furnishing  the  promised  supplies; 
he  continued  to  temporize  with  the  Irish 
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and  with  the  king,  until  he  had  gained  all 
he  wanted  at  Rome;  and  then  he  refused 
to  proceed  any  further  in  the  Irish  treaty, 
alleging  to  the  Irish  that  he  could  not  treat 
with  them  but  with  the  consent  of  their 
king;  and  to  the  king,  that  he  had  nothing 
in  Ireland  to  treat  for. 

The  clergy,  however,  were  transported 
with  the  prospect  of  the  treaty  concluded 
through  their  agency,  and  rashly  embarked 
in  new  projects  of  ambition.  Under  pre- 
tence of  returning  to  their  confederacy,  they 
lield  synods  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
nation ;  declared  the  duke  of  Lorraine  pro- 
tector of  Ireland ;  and  excommunicated  all 
who  should  oppose  him.  They  held  secret 
consultations,  and  determined  on  establish- 
ing a  new  form  of  government,  by  a  supreme 
council,  which  was  to  consist  of  nominees 
of  the  prelates,  who  were  to  rule  the  coun- 
try, under  the  direction  of  the  clergy.  To 
support  these  plans,  they  had  even  drawn 
up  a  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
the  marquis  of  Clanrickard  and  all  who 
should  adhere  to  him.  But  their  ambitious 
projects  were  suddenly  overthrown  by  a 
danger  to  which  they  seem  to  have  become 
blinded. 

The  English  army,  paid  and  rurnished, 
had  recruited  its  strength  during  the  winter, 
and  was  ready  as  usual  for  an  early  cam- 
paign. Ireton  determined  to  commence  with 
the  siege  of  Limerick,  and  he  inarched  with 
the  main  body  of  his  forces  against  that 
place.  To  invest  the  city  on  all  sides,  it 
was  necessary  to  march  into  Connaught, 
which  was  still  entirely  in  the  power  of  the 
Irish,  and  to  capture  Athlone.  Sir  Charles 
Coote,  with  the  army  under  his  command 
in  Ulster,  was  directed  to  perform  this  ser- 
vice. With  two  thousand  horse,  and  an 
equal  number  of  foot,  Coote  marched  against 
Sligo ;  but  when  the  whole  attention  of  the 
Irish  of  Connaught  was  occupied  with  the 
danger  of  that  place,  he  suddenly  drew  off 
his  army,  and  forcing  his  way  over  the  Cur- 
lew mountains,  presented  himself  before 
Athlone.  Clanrickard,  in  the  midst  of  fac- 
tion and  discontent,  saw  the  importance  of 
this  place,  and  made  an  attempt  to  relieve 
it,  but  too  late,  for  it  surrendered  before  he 
could  collect  his  forces,  and  Coote  marched 
towards  Galway. 

On  Ormond's  departure  from  the  king- 
dom, two  of  the  old  commanders  who  had 
served  zealously  under  him,  lords  Castle- 
haven  and  Muskerry,  remained  at  their 
posts,  the  former,  who,  to  use  his  own 
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expression,  had  remained  in  Ireland  only  to 
keep  up  "a  bustle"  till  the  fate  of  the  Scot- 
tish expedition  were  decided,  was  left  gover- 
nor of  Leinster  and  Munster,  and  he  chiefly 
appears  to  have  directed  the  military  opera- 
tions of  the  Irish.  Castlehaven  had  seized 
the  two  important  passes  over  the  Shannon 
from  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Tip- 
perary,  that  of  Killaloc,  and  the  still  more 
celebrated  one  of  O'Brien's-bridge,  the  latter 
still  retaining  the  name,  although  the  bridge 
had  disappeared;  and  he  lay  with  his  army 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Shannon  opposite 
Limerick,  to  give  assistance  to  that  city. 
Clanrickard,  in  the  utmost  alarm  at  the 
march  of  the  enemy  against  Galway,  sent  a 
pressing  message  to  lord  Castlehaven  for 
assistance,  and  that  nobleman  immediately 
marched  with  four  thousand  men  to  join 
him.  He  had  not  gone  far  before  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  enemy  had  overpowered 
the  party  which  defended  O'Brien's-bridge, 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  that  pass  over 
the  river.  Castlehaven's  army  was  filled 
with  consternation,  and  dispersed  in  all 
directions;  and,  to  add  to  the  distress  of  the 
royalists,  Killaloe  was  abandoned  by  Fennell, 
the  officer  to  whom  its  defence  was  entrusted, 
and  thus,  Portumna  having  been  already 
surrendered  to  Coote,  all  the  chief  passes 
over  the  Shannon  were  in  possession  of  the 
English. 

Ireton  now  invested  Limerick,  and  com- 
menced the  siege  in  form.  That  city,  with  a 
strange  infatuation,  persisted  to  the  last  in 
its  obstinate  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the 
lord  lieutenant  and  his  deputy  to  garrison  it. 
When  Clanrickard,  aware  that  all  the  hopes 
of  his  party  depended  on  the  preservation  of 
this  place,  offered  to  entei  it  with  an  army 
and  share  the  fate  of  the  citizens,  his  proposal 
was  rejected  with  disdain ;  and  they  pretended 
to  be  confident  in  their  ability  to  defend 
themselves.  As  the  enemy  approached,  they 
consented  to  receive  some  troops  of  their 
own  choice,  and  under  their  own  control, 
and  they  took  for  their  commander  Henry 
O'Neill,  who  had  already  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  brave  defence  of  Clonmel,  but 
all  real  power  was  reserved  in  the  hands  oi 
the  corporation. 

Ireton,  who  was  anxious  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war,  now  pursued  a  policy  of  indulgence 
towards  his  enemies,  and  by  means  of  the 
Irish  who  had  compounded  and  submitted, 
he  kept  up  a  constant  communication  with 
the  city.  At  the  beginning  of  July,  he 
"  took  the  castle  on  the  Weare,  which  the 


warders  deserted,  and  betook  themselves  to 
the  river;  but  finding  they  were  continually 
shot  at  by  the  English,  they  came  on  shore 
in  two  parties,  the  one  to  the  west  side, 
where  colonel  Tuthil's  regiment  was,  a  cap- 
tain whereof  promised  them  quarter;  never- 
theless, they  were  by  Tuthil's  order  stript 
and  knockt  in  the  head ;  whereat  Ireton  was 
so  enraged,  that  he  caused  Tuthil  to  be  tried 
by  a  council  of  war,  and  though  he  excused 
it  by  his  opinion  that  an  inferior  officer  had 
10  power  to  give  quarter  whilst  his  superior 
was  upon  the  place,  yet  both  he  and  his 
ensign  was  cashiered.  And  when  Ireton 
understood  that  the  other  party  of  the  Irish 
that  landed  on  the  east  side  in  colonel 
Ingolsby's  quarters  had  been  kindly  used 
and  not  so  much  as  stript,  he  dismissed  them 
gratis,  without  exchange  or  ramson,  and 
sent  them  into  the  city  with  a  handsome 
message,  expressing  his  detestaion  of  breach 
of  faith,  and  offering  what  further  satisfac- 
tion they  desired ;  but  they  were  very  well 
pleased  with  the  justice  he  had  so  generously 
done  them,  and  so  that  matter  ended."  By 
acting  in  this  manner,  Ireton  conciliated  the 
inhabitants  of  Limerick,  and  they  listened 
more  readily  to  those  who  went  about 
insinuating  that  the  independents,  now  se- 
curely established  in  power,  were  tolerant 
in  matters  of  religion,  and  possessed  little 
of  the  persecuting  spirit  of  their  presbyterian 
rivals.  The  influence  of  these  representa- 
tions, joined  with  the  terror  of  many  of  the 
citizens,  was  so  great,  that  the  city  had  not 
been  closely  besieged  more  than  three  days 
before  they  began  to  talk  of  treating.  But 
the  bishops  and  more  turbulent  of  the  clergy, 
who  foresaw  that  they  would  be  included 
among  those  excepted  from  pardon  in  case 
of  surrender,  used  their  utmost  endeavours 
to  counteract  all  motions  for  capitulation, 
and  Henry  O'Neill  revived  the  spirit  of  the 
citizens  by  his  own  exertions  against  the 
besiegers,  and  by  assurances  that  relief  would 
speedily  be  sent  by  their  friends. 

The  latter  had  now  few  troops  in  the 
field,  and  those  discouraged  and  scattered. 
Lord  Muskerry,  however,  gathered  a  strong 
body  of  men  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  and 
was  hastening  towards  Limerick,  when  he 
was  met  by  lord  Broghill.  This  nobleman 
commanded  a  strong  force,  consisting  chiefly 
of  horse,  to  cover  the  siege  and  scour  the 
surrounding  country,  and  he  no  sooner  heard 
of  the  proceedings  of  lord  Muskerry,  than 
he  marched  against  them.  He  passed  the 
Blackwater  near  a  place  named  Kuockna- 
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clashy,  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
enemy,  and  met  there  some  Irish  gentlemen, 
under  protection,  who  said  that  they  had 
come  thither  out  of  curiosity,  because  there 
was  a  prophecy  amongst  them  that  the  last 
battle  in  Ireland  should  be  fought  at  Knock- 
naclashy,  which  they  imagined  now  was  on 
the  point  of  being  fulfilled.  Broghill  asked 
them  who,  according  to  the  prophecy,  was 
to  have  the  victory,  to  which,  shaking  their 
heads,  they  replied,  the  English.  Broghill 
immediately  marched  over  Knocknaclashy 
against  the  Irish,  who  retired  before  him, 
until  he  himself  returned,  in  the  belief  that 
they  would  not  risk  a  battle.  But  they 
suddenly  turned,  and  fell  upon  his  rear, 
and  the  battle  was  accidentally  fought  on 
the  very  spot  indicated  in  the  prophecy.  The 
Irish  were  much  superior  in  numbers,  and 
fought  with  obstinacy,  but  they  were  at 
last  routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  pur- 
sued to  such  a  distance  from  the  field,  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  collect  them  again  in 
any  considerable  body.  When  the  intelli- 
gence of  this  victory  reached  the  camp  before 
Limerick,  Ireton  ordered  three  vollies  to  be 
fired  by  his  whole  army  in  triumph.* 

The  garrison  of  Limerick,  under  O'Neill, 
continued  still  to  make  a  resolute  defence, 
and,  in  sallies,  killed  many  of  the  beseigers. 
The  season  of  the  year  moreover  was  now 
approaching  when  the  severity  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  the  consequent  sickness  in  Ireton's 
army,  would  probably  compel  him  to  raise 
the  siege.  But  there  was  still  a  strong  party 
among  the  citizens  who  wished  to  treat  with 
the  parliamentarians,  and  these  were  coun- 
tenanced by  the  magistrates,  a  number  of 
whom  assembled  tumultuously,  resolved  on 
treating,  and  declared  their  intention  of 
agreeing  to  any  exceptions  that  might  be 
made  of  particular  persons.  The  bishops 
were  alarmed  for  themselves;  they  declared 
loudly,  that  to  treat  was  nothing  less  than 
to  deliver  them  up  to  slaughter,  and  they 
placed  on  the  church  doors  bills  of  excom- 
munication against  all  who  joined  in  such 
impious  courses.  But  these  had  now  lost 
their  effect,  and  colonel  Fennell,  the  same 
who  had  yielded  up  the  pass  of  Killaloe, 

*  "  There  are  many  things  observable  of  this 
battle,"  says  Coxe,  "  besides  what  is  already  men- 
tioned. 1.  That  it  was  the  last  battle  that  was 
fought  in  that  war,  according  to  the  Irishmen's 
prophecy.  2.  It  was  as  fair  a  day,  both  before  and 
after  the  fight,  as  ever  was  known;  but  during  all 
the  time  of  the  conflict,  there  was  as  great  a  storm 
of  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain,  as  had  happened  in 
many  years  before.  3.  That  amongst  the  baggage 
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placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  tumultuous 
body  of  soldiers  and  citizens,  and  seized 
upon  two  of  the  principal  gates,  where  he 
was  supplied  with  ammunition  by  the  mayor. 
He  there  turned  the  cannon  on  the  town, 
insisted  on  capitulating,  and  sent  commis- 
sioners to  Ireton.  The  latter  immediately 
granted  terms,  by  which  the  soldiers  of 
the  garrison  were  to  lay  down  their  arms 
and  march  out  unmolested,  and  as  many 
of  the  citizens  as  liked  were  to  be  per- 
mitted to  remove  with  their  effects.  Thus 
was  Limerick  surrendered  on  the  29th 
of  October.  It  was  computed  that  not  less 
than  five  thousand  persons  had  died  in  the 
ity  during  the  siege,  chiefly  of  the  plague. 
Thirteen  hundred  soldiers  marched  out  ac- 
cording to  the  articles  of  capitulation. 
Twenty-four  persons,  including  the  popish 
bishops  of  Limerick  and  Emly,  with  others 
of  the  clergy,  and  some  of  the  citizens  who 
had  been  most  violent  in  supporting  the 
faction  of  the  nuncio,  were  excepted  from 
pardon.  The  bishop  of  Limerick  escaped; 
but  among  those  executed  were  the  bishop 
of  Emly,  Wolfe  (the  friar  who  had  raised 
the  tumult  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  the 
marquis  of  Ormond  into  the  city),  and 
colonel  Fennel,  who  was  tried  for  several 
murders  that  were  laid  to  his  charge.  Geof- 
frey Browne,  who  was  returned  from  Brussels, 
also  fell  into  Ireton's  hands,  and  was  put  to 
death.  O'Neill  was  tried  by  a  court  martial, 
and  condemned  to  death ;  but  Ireton  was 
with  difficulty  prevailed  upon,  at  the  expos- 
tulations of  some  of  his  officers,  to  agree 
that  he  should  be  spared. 

Sir  Charles  Coote  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
obtained  some  successes  over  the  Irish,  and 
he  marched  into  the  county  of  Clare  to  join 
Ireton,  who,  having  appointed  sir  Hardness 
Waller  governor  of  Limerick,  left  that  city 
on  the  4th  of  November  to  proceed  against 
Galway.  Clare  surrendered  without  oppo- 
sition, and  from  thence  Ireton  sent  his  sum- 
mons to  Galway.  The  citizens,  in  their  first 
alarm,  were  on  the  point  of  capitulating,  when 
Ireton  caught  the  infection  which  then  pre- 
vailed throughout  Ireland,  and  of  which  he 
died  at  Limerick  on  the  26th  of  November. 

were  taken  a  peck  full  of  charms;  some  of  which 
had  it  thus  written  upon  them,  '  This  is  the  print  of 
our  lady's  foot,  and  whoever  wears  it,  and  says 
twenty-one  Ave  Maries,  shall  be  free  from  gun-shot.' 
And  the  like  charms  were  to  free  them  from  pike  or 
sword,  as  the  party  desired  it.  And  lastly,  that  a 
bold  horse  of  the  lord  BroghilFs  being  twice  wounded 
in  this  battle,  became  afterwards  so  cowardly,  that 
he  was  n't  for  nothing  but  the  coach." 
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The  people  of  Galway  now  resumed  their 
courage,  and,  having  taken  general  Preston 
as  their  commander,  they  applied  to  lord 
Clanrickard  for  assistance,  wlto  immediately 
repaired  to  them,  and  summoned  a  meeting 
of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  prelates,  to 
meet  in  that  city,  to  concert  measures  of 
defence.  Ludlow,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  the  chief  command  by  the  parliament's 
commissioners  in  Dublin,  prepared  to  join 
with  Coote  in  advancing  upon  Galway  at 
the  commencement  of  spring.  During  the 
winter  he  issued  strict  orders  against  sup- 
plying the  enemy  with  arms  or  provisions, 
proclaiming  all  enemies  who  remained  in 
their  quarters,  and  threatening  with  the 
utmost  severity  all  who,  having  once  sub- 
mitted, should  withdraw  from  protection. 

In  the  dismay  which  now  spread  among 
the  Irish,  multitudes  submitted  daily,  and 
it  was  evident  to  all  that  their  cause  was  at 
its  last  gasp.  In  February,  when  Coote 
and  Ludlow  drew  near  to  Galway,  the  as- 
sembly met  there,  prevailed  upon  Clanric- 
kard to  follow  the  example  of  an  assembly 
previously  held  in  Leinster,  and  offer  a  sub- 
mission in  the  name  of  the  nation.  This 
was  refused;  and  the  Irish  were  told,  that 
those  who  would  capitulate  could  be  ad- 
mitted only  to  treat  for  themselves,  or  for 
the  towns  and  places  under  their  command. 
In  the  midst  of  these  accumulated  disasters, 
the  clergy  continued  to  talk  of  renewing 
the  original  confederacy,  and  pursued  their 
seditious  practices  against  the  marquis  of 
Clanrickard  and  his  authority,  as  though 
there  were  no  enemies  to  alarm  tnem. 
Everything  was  thus  thrown  into  confusion 
at  the  moment  of  greatest  danger;  Preston 
fled  by  sea  from  Galway,  and  on  the  12th  of 
May,  1652,  the  citizens,  without  even  con- 
sulting Cliinrickard,  surrendered  to  Ludlow 
almost  at  the  first  summons. 

The  Irish  war  might  now  be  considered 
at  an  end,  as  the  Irish  no  longer  held  pos- 
session of  any  place  of  importance.  Ros- 
common  and  Jamestown,  the  latter  cele- 
brated as  the  scene  of  the  conspiracy  of  the 
prelates  against  the  marquis  of  Ormond, 
had  been  surrendered  to  Reynolds  on  the 
27th  of  April;  and  of  all  the  Irish  garrisons 
in  Munster,  one  only  held  out,  that  of  Ross, 
a  castle  on  an  island  in  a  lough  in  the  county 
of  Kerry,  which  was  looked  upon  as  by  its 
position  impregnable.  But  Ludlow  caused 
a  small  ship  to  be  made,  and  carried  over 
the  mountains;  and  it  was  no  sooner,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  the  Irish,  set  afloat 


in  the  lough,  than  the  castle  surrendered. 
Clanrickard  still  made  head  in  the  north, 
and,  being  joined  by  some  forces  raised  in 
Ulster,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  castles 
of  Ballyshannon  and  Donegal ;  but  they 
were  recaptured,  and  he  was  driven  to  take 
shelter  in  the  isle  of  Carrick,  where  he 
made  conditions  with  the  parliamentarians, 
and  was  allowed  to  reside  some  time  in  their 
quarters,  with  permission  to  transport  himself 
and  three  thousand  Irish  soldiers  into  the 
service  of  any  prince  at  amity  with  England. 
But  it  appears  that  he  did  not  live  to  carry 
into  effect  the  last  part  of  the  agreement. 

The  war  in  Ireland  was  now  virtually  at 
an  end,  and  to  the  government  was  left  only 
to  seek  out  and  punish  those  who  had  shared 
in  the  crimes  which  distinguished  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rebellion,  and  to  distri- 
bute the  spoils.  Ludlow's  appointment  to 
command  the  army  of  Ireland  was  but  tem- 
porary, and  the  parliament  of  England  was 
now  occupied  with  the  question  of  nomi- 
nating a  successor  to  Ireton.  The  choice 
fell  on  Lambert,  who  was  preparing  for  his 
departure,  when  a  new  question  was  brought 
under  debate,  which  seeme.d  to  alter  his  pros- 
pects. Cromwell  still  held  in  his  own  person 
the  higher  office  of  lord  lieutenant,  but  his 
commission  of  three  years  was  soon  to  ex- 
pire, and  some  proposed  that  it  should  be 
renewed  instead  of  sending  Lambert  as  his 
deputy.  They  probably  wished  to  remove 
Cromwell  from  the  scene  of  political  intrigue, 
at  a  moment  when  great  changes  were  evi- 
dently in  progress  ;  but  Cromwell,  who  had 
his  own  designs,  declared  his  wish  to  be 
relieved  of  the  burthen.  He  said  that  he 
was  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  thought  the 
title  of  lord  lieutenant  belonged  rather  to  a 
monarchy  than  to  a  republic,  and  he  pro- 
posed that  the  office  of  lord  deputy  should  j 
be  alone  retained,  and  that  that  should  be 
conferred  on  Lambert.  This  gave  rise  to  a 
new  debate,  and  the  parliament  finally  re- 
jected even  the  smaller  title  of  lord  deputy, 
and  decided  that  Lambert  should  have  no 
higher  title  than  that  of  commander-in-chief 
of  their  forces  in  Ireland.  As  Cromwell 
probably  foresaw,  Lambert  took  offence,  and 
refuser1  to  accept  the  command,  which  was 
given  to  Fleetwood,  who  had  recently  mar- 
ried Ireton's  widow,  and  had  thus  become 
Cromwell's  son-in-law. 

Fleetwood  landed  in  Ireland  towards  the 
end  of  August,  and  found  the  war  nearly 
extinct,  and  the  Irish  everywhere  submitting 
to  the  parliament.  Two  acts  had  been 
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passed  in  England  which  were  now  to  be 
put  in  effect;  one  for  confiscation  of  all  the 
lands  of  rebels,  the  other  for  adjusting  the 
claims  of  adventurers  and  vesting  them  with 
their  Irish  estates.  The  rebels  themselves 
were  divided  into  two  classes ;  those  who 
were  accused  of  having  taken  part  in  the 
atrocities  which  marked  the  commencement 
of  the  rebellion,  and  who,  if  convicted,  were 
declared  incapable  of  pardon,  and  their 
estates  were  entirely  confiscated ;  and  those 
who  had  only  assisted  in  the  war,  who  were 
to  forfeit  two-thirds  of  their  estates  and  be 
banished  from  Ireland.  Among  those  who 
were  excepted  from  pardon  for  life  and 
estate,  werj  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  the 
earl  of  Roscoinmon,  lord  Inchiquin,  and 
Bramhall,  the  protestant  bishop  of  Derry. 

Fleetvvood  held  the  supreme  command  of 
the  army,  but  in  the  civil  government  he 
was  associated  with  four  commissioners  of 
the  parliament,  Edmund  Ludlow,  Miles 
Corbet,  John  Jones,  and  John  Weaver,  who 
remained  generally  at  Dublin.  They  began 
their  administration  by  erecting  a  high  court 
of  justice  to  try  those  who  were  accused  of 
having  taken  any  part  in  the  massacres,  the 
horror  of  which  was  still  fresh  in  people's 
memories,  and  was  kept  up  by  political 
pamphlets  and  other  popular  publications. 
Commissions  to  hold  courts  of  this  sort  were 
sent  to  various  provinces,  and  the  first  was 
held  at  Kilkenny,  on  the  fourth  of  October, 
in  the  same  building  which  had  formerly 
served  as  the  house  of  session  of  the  supreme 
council.  So  many,  however,  of  the  authors 
of  those  outrages  had  been  cut  off  in  the 
course  of  this  long  war,  and  so  many  had 
perished  by  pestilence  or  fled  their  country, 
that  not  more  than  two  hundred  persons 
were  found  guilty  throughout  the  whole 
island.  Lord  Mayo,  in  Connaught,  was 
convicted  of  having  ordered  the  massacre  of 
the  English,  at  Shrule,  on  the  18th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1642,  and  he  was  shot  on  the  15th  of 
January,  1653,  although  the  evidence  which 
made  him  a  party  to  the  massacre  was  not 
of  the  clearest  or  most  unexceptionable  kind. 
Colonel  William  Bagnal  was  similarly  con- 
demned and  executed  in  Leinster.  Lord 
Muskcrry  was  brought  to  trial  on  the  charge 
of  having  murdered  several  Englishmen,  but 
he  was  honourably  acquitted,  and  allowed 
to  embark  for  Spain. 

These    inquisitions   brought   again    into 

note  one  of  the  personages  who,  after  acting 

a  most  prominent  part  in  the  beginning  of 

the  war,  seemed  to  have  disappeared  entirely 
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from  the  stage,  until  now  he  unexpectedly 
reappeared.  This  was  Phelim  O'Neill,  who 
had  continued  to  act  an  inferior  part,  with- 
out honour  or  credit,  till,  in  the  last  ex- 
tremities of  the  power  of  the  catholics,  he 
had  raised  a  small  force,  and  rendered  some 
assistance  to  the  marquis  of  Clanrickard. 
After  having  experienced  repeated  defeats 
from  the  English,  O'Neill  was  obliged  at 
last  to  conceal  himself  in  a  retired  island, 
whence  he  was  dragged  forth  by  lord  Caul- 
field,  the  heir  of  the  nobleman  of  that  name 
who  had  been  murdered  by  O'Neill's  fol- 
lowers, and,  as  was  said,  by  his  orders,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  rebellion.  Phelim 
O'Neill  was  tried  at  Dublin,  and  he  neither 
deserved  nor  obtained  mercy.  But,  as  it 
had  been  said,  that  he  acted  under  a  com- 
mission from  the  king,  and  that  he  had 
shown  that  commission  to  his  followers,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  induce  him  to  avow 
the  truth  of  this  allegation.  He  confessed 
having  made  use  of  such  a  commission,  but 
he  asserted  that  it  was  forged  by  himself, 
and  that  he  had  never  received  any  commis- 
sion or  order  from  the  king.  He  said  that 
when  he  seized  the  fort  of  Charlemont,  he 
found  there  a  patent  with  a  broad  seal  attached 
to  it,  and  that  he  had  caused  the  seal  to  be 
detached  from  it,  and  fixed  to  a  pretended 
commission  which  had  been  written  under 
his  dictation  in  the  king's  name,  and  he 
produced  in  court  the  man  who  had  been 
employed  to  stitch  on  the  cord  of  the  seal. 
The  judges  were  still  not  fully  satisfied, 
and  repeated  attempts  were  made  to  induce 
him  to  confess  further,  for  which  purpose 
his  execution  was  delayed  for  some  time, 
and  a  promise  was  made  to  him  that  he 
should  be  restored  to  liberty  and  to  his 
estate  if  he  produced  sufficient  proof  that 
he  had  received  such  a  commission  from  the 
king;  but  he  persisted  to  the  last,  and  upon 
the  scaffold,  when  he  was  privately  appealed  to 
for  a  statement  of  the  truth,  he  stood  forward 
and  said  aloud,  "  1  thank  the  lieutenant- 
general  for  his  intended  mercy;  but  I  de- 
clare, good  people,  before  God  and  his  holy 
angels,  and  all  you  that  hear  me,  I  never 
had  any  commission  from  the  king  for  levying 
or  prosecuting  this  war."  Phelim  O'Neill 
was  the  only  one  who  suffered  in  Ulster. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  1653,  it  was 
publicly  declared,  in  a  proclamation  by 
Fleetwood  and  the  parliament's  commis- 
sioners, that  the  rebellion  was  subdued,  and 
the  Irish  war  ended.  The  parliament  thus 
came  into  the  oossession  of  a  country  wasted 
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and  depopulated  loan  extraordinary  degree, 
with  the  great  mass  of  the  land  entirely  at 
its  disposal.  Every  exertion  was  made  to 
supply  the  necessity  of  the  moment,  and  alle- 
viate the  misery  consequent  upon  such  a  long 
struggle,  by  allowing  grain  and  cattle  to  be 
transported  from  England  free  of  duty,  and 
by  raising  money  to  succour  the  wounded 
and  disabled,  and  the  widows  and  children 
of  the  slain.  The  army  which  had  served 
under  Cromwell  and  since  his  departure, 
was  paid  off  in  grants  of  forfeited  lands.  In 
this  manner  a  moiety  of  nine  principal  coun- 
ties was  distributed,  and  the  other  moiety 
was  given  to  the  adventurers,  who  had  con- 
tributed money  for  carrying  on  the  war. 
A  portion  of  lands  in  Wicklow  was  all  that 
was  reserved  for  those  who  had  struggled  on 
against  the  rebellion  before  the  arrival  of 
Cromwell,  and  had  been  neglected  since. 
Con  naught  was  reserved  entirely  under  cer- 
tain qualifications  to  the  Irish,  who  were  to 
be  transported  thither  from  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and  they  were  to  confine  them- 
selves within  the  Shannon,  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  the  new  English 
settlers.  They  were  to  be  kept  in  awe  by  a 
circle  of  strong  English  garrisons.  The 
counties  of  Dublin,  Kildare,  Carlow,  and 
Cork,  with  all  the  lands  of  bishops,  deans, 
and  chapters,  were  reserved  by  parliament 
to  be  afterwards  disposed  of  at  their  pleasure. 
Courts  were  established  at  Dublin  and 


Athlone,  to  hear  and  adjudge  claims  which 
might  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the 
new  proprietors,  that  by  settling  these, 
the  latter  might  be  relieved  from  the 
fear  of  future  litigation.  They  had  also 
to  determine  the  qualifications  of  the 
Irish  who  were  to  be  transplanted  into 
Connaught,  and  the  allotments  of  land  to 
be  given  to  them;  and  such  questions,  witli 
others  which  came  equally  within  their 
jurisdiction,  gave  rise  to  disputes  and  jea- 
lousies, which  rendered  these  courts  slow  in 
operation.  It  was  thus  that  much  time  was 
wasted  in  unprofitable  discussions,  before 
the  new  plantations  were  regulated.  In  the 
middle  of  these  difficulties,  intelligence  ar- 
rived of  the  revolution  in  England,  which 
placed  Cromwell  at  the  head  of  affairs,  under 
the  title  of  lord  protector.  Fleetwood  and 
the  army  zealously  supported  the  new  order 
of  things,  but  they  had  to  contend  with  the 
opposition  of  many  fanatics  and  violent 
republicans  who  had  been  sent  over  with 
employments  into  Ireland;  and  it  was  not 
without  much  difficulty  that  the  commis- 
sioners and  principal  officers  who  formed 
a  sort  of  council,  resolved,  by  a  majority 
of  one  voice,  to  proclaim  the  protector. 
Ludlow,  whose  violent  republican  zeal  was 
wounded  by  Cromwell's  seizure  of  the  su- 
preme power,  resigned  his  office  as  a  com- 
missioner, and  retained  only  his  command 
as  lieutenant-general  of  the  army. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

IRELAND   UNDER  THE   PROTECTORATE;   PREPARATIONS   IN   IRELAND 
FOR  THE   RESTORATION. 


If  RELAND  might  now  be 
a  said  to  be  subdued  much 
more  correctly  than  that 
term  could  ever  be  applied 
to  it  before.  The  sincere 
republicans  looked  upon  it 
as  in  every  respect  a  con- 
quered country,  regarding 
its  population  as  papists  and  barbarians, 
whom  it  was  their  duty  to  treat  with 
severity,  if  not  to  exterminate,  and  they 
looked  chiefly  to  the  division  of  the  spoils. 
Cromwell  had  to  contend  with  some  of 
the  most  obstinate  of  the  violent  repub- 
lican party,  who  had  been  placed  in  influ- 
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ential  posts  in  Ireland,  but  as  he  gradually 
overcame  these,  his  own  policy  was  here, 
as  elsewhere,  conciliating  and  indulgent. 
The  period  of  the  protectorate  was  one 
of  peace,  and  much  was  done  with  the 
view  of  healing  the  wounds  of  the  civil 


war. 


Cromwell's  first  step  towards  this  end, 
was  to  send  his  son  Henry  into  Ireland,  to 
sound  the  dispositions  of  the  army,  and 
to  reconcile  men's  minds  to  the  new  form  of 
government.  On  men  like  Ludlow  he  made 
little  impression,  and  he  returned  with  a  full 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  removing  the 
violent  republicans  from  all  share  in  the 
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government.  He  saw  that  the  commissioners 
of  trust  misgoverned  the  country,  that  they 
were  intent  only  on  furthering  their  own 
interests,  and  that  their  only  acts  were  orders 
for  the  distribution  of  lands,  in  doing  which 
they  defrauded  the  state  by  reserving  large 
portions  for  themselves.  He  beheld  the 
misery  which  the  bitter  animosity  of  the 
English  settlers  against  "  Irish  papists"  was 
bringing  on  the  country,  the  universal  deso- 
lation of  the  latter,  and  the  absence  of  all  jus- 
tice from  the  courts  of  judicature.  The  first 
struggle  with  the  republicans  arose  out  of  the 
election  of  members  for  parliament.  By  the 
new  constitution  of  the  government,  the 
three  kingdoms  were  consolidated  into  one 
state,  and  were  to  be  represented  in  one  par- 
liament. Ireland  was  to  be  represented  by 
thirty  members,  and  the  commissioners,  when 
consulted  on  the  best  manner  of  carrying  the 
election  into  effect,  suggested  that  the 
country  was  not  yet  reduced  to  the  set- 
tled condition  in  which  a  free  election 
would  be  safe,  [and  recommended  that  the 
thirty  representatives  should  be  summoned 
to  parliament  by  writ.  Ludlow  expressed 
great  indignation  at  this  attack  upon  popu- 
lar liberties  ;  he  had  withdrawn  himself  from 
the  councils  of  government,  but  he  now 
came  forward  again,  and  exhorted  the  com- 
missioners not  thus  shamefully  to  resign  the 
substantial  rights  of  freemen,  showing  them 
at  the  same  time,  how  little  was  really  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  elections  if  carried 
on  without  restraint.  Fleetwood  yielded  to 
these  exhortations,  and  appointed  the  num- 
ber of  members  to  be  returned  by  the  coun- 
ties and  cities,  and,  by  the  influence  and 
directions  of  the  commissioners,  most  of  the 
persons  nominated  by  them  were  elected. 
After  this  service  had  been  effected,  Crom- 
well, acting  probably  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  his  son  Henry,  put  an  end  to  the 
authority  of  the  parliamentary  commis- 
sioners, and  appointed  Fleetwood  lord 
deputy  for  three  years,  assigning  him  a  new 
council  to  assist  in  the  administration. 

Cromwell's  designs  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  Ireland  now  began  to 
be  developed.  He  sent  the  council  written 
instructions  for  the.  improvement  of  the 
interests  of  the  commonwealth  in  Ireland. 
The  council  were,  in  the  first  place,  to 
suppress  idolatry,  popery,  superstition,  and 
profaneness;  to  encourage  godly  and  gifted 
ministers  of  the  word ;  and  to  execute  the 
laws  against  the  scandalous  and  malignant. 
This  phraseology,  which  was  required  by 
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the  spirit  of  the  time,  was  sufficiently  gen- 
eral to  admit  of  very  wide  interpretation 
and  explanation;  but  under  Cromwell's 
officers,  it  appears  not  to  have  been  enforced 
with  rigour.  They  were  further  instructed 
in  general  terms  to  provide  for  the  advance- 
ment of  learning,  and  to  attend  to  the 
revenue  with  diligence  and  economy.  Other 
articles  of  Cromwell's  policy  showed,  more 
especially,  consideration  to  the  natives;  and 
Fleetwood's  council  was  authorized  to  dis- 
pense with  the  orders  of  the  late  parliament 
and  council  of  state  for  transporting  the 
Irish  into  Connaught,  if  it  should  be  con- 
sidered advisable  for  the  public  service. 
The  violent  republicans  in  Ireland,  who 
were  on  the  watch  for  every  occasion  to 
agitate  against  the  protector,  exclaimed 
against  the  indulgence  shown  towards  the 
Irish,  whom  they  regarded  only  as  the  worst 
of  rebels  and  papists.  They  represented 
the  new  form  of  government  as  a  return 
towards  a  monarchical  power.  They  en- 
couraged the  discontent  of  the  army,  caused 
by  the  protracted  delay  in  putting  them  in 
possession  of  their  portions  of  the  forfeited 
lands,  which  the  favour  shown  to  the  Irish 
made  them  fear  to  lose  altogether ;  and 
their  representations,  joined  with  a  rather 
extensive  feeling  among  the  soldiery  in  fa- 
vour of  a  democratic  republic,  had  so  much 
effect  on  the  army  in  general,  that  when 
Cromwell  sent  orders  for  the  recal  of  a 
detachment  into  England  to  strengthen  him 
against  some  attempts  of  the  royalists,  the 
soldiers  mutinied,  and  refused  to  march, 
exclaiming  that  they  had  been  raised  to 
fight  against  Irish  rebels,  and  not  against 
their  friends  in  England. 

The  protector  was  provoked  at  this  re- 
bellious feeling,  and  determined  immediately 
to  suppress  it.  Pamphlets  had  been  printed 
and  distributed  in  Ireland, inveighing  fiercely 
against  the  new  government  in  England,  and 
some  of  them  were  ascribed  to  Ludlow,  who 
was  now  generally  regarded  as  the  chief 
leader  of  the  malcontents.  Cromwell  wrote 
to  Fleetwood,  directing  him  to  require  Lud- 
low to  surrender  his  commission,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  send  him  prisoner  to  England. 
But  the  sturdy  republican  refused  to  obey, 
and  declared  that  he  would  only  give  up  to 
a  free  parliament  what  he  had  received  di- 
rectly from  the  parliament.  After  much 
discussion,  he  was  induced  to  promise  that 
he  would  go  to  England  and  present  himseli 
before  the  protector,  and  that  in  the  mean 
time  he  would  commit  no  act  against  his 
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government.  But  now  apprehensions  ap- 
pear to  have  arisen  in  Cromwell's  mind  from 
the  effects  of  Ludlow's  presence  in  England, 
and  he  dispatched  express  orders  for  detain- 
ing him  in  Ireland.  Shortly  afterwards 
Ludlow's  regiment  was  disbanded,  as  a  step 
towards  diminishing  his  influence. 

Henry  Cromwell  was  now  employed  again 
as  a  military  officer,  to  exert  the  spirit  of 
conciliation  in  smoothing  the  turbulence  of 
the  English  soldiery  in  Ireland.  He  found 
them  discontented  and  refractory,  and  ready 
to  join  in  any  violent  measures  dictated 
by  the  republican  agitators;  but  his  amiable 
qualities  gradually  gained  upon  them,  and 
he  reconciled  them  effectually  to  the  inter- 
ests of  his  father.  From  1655  to  1657, 
Henry  Cromwell  held  the  post  of  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  was  as- 
sisted in  governing  Ireland  by  three  commis- 
sioners, Matthew  Tomlinson,  Miles  Corbet, 
and  Robert  Goodwin,  to  whom  was  after- 
wards added  William  Steel.  On  the  17th 
of  November,  1657,  the  sole  government  of 
Ireland  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Henry 
Cromwell,  with  the  title  of  lord  lieutenant. 
The  period  of  his  rule  was  distinguished 
only  by  the  quiet  and  gradual  progress  of 
improvement,  and  Ireland  seemed  to  be 
returning  to  peace  and  prosperity.  In  1655 
the  corporation  of  London  was  again  put  in 
possession  of  the  county  and  city  of  Lon- 
donderry, which  had  been  granted  to  them 
by  James  I.,  and  had  been  violently  torn 
from  them  by  his  successor,  in  consequence 
of  a  not  very  just  sentence  of  the  odious 
star-chamber. 

The  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell  opened  a 
field  for  new  intrigues  among  all  the  political 
parties  which  still  existed  undiminished  in 
zeal  or  animosity.  At  first  Richard  Crom- 
well received  the  strongest  assurances  of 
support  from  Ireland,  and  his  brother,  Henry 
Cromwell,  was  confirmed  in  the  office  of 
lord  lieutenant  for  three  years.  Richard 
Cromwell  summoned  the  thirty  members 
chosen  to  represent  Ireland,  to  attend  his 
parliament.  This  was  the  occasion  for  a 
new  dispute  with  the  republicans,  who, 
knowing  that  these  thirty  members  were 
devoted  to  the  present  form  of  government, 
protested  against  them,  and  insisted  that  the 
ancient  law  of  the  land  should  be  observed 
in  the  election  of  an  Irish  parliament.  The 
court  found  this  opposition  much  greater 
than  was  anticipated,  and  they  only  pre- 
vailed over  it  with  difficulty.  It  was  evident 
that  a  great  change  was  impending,  and  the 


party  out  of  power  was  beginning  to  prepare 
for  it.  The  agitation  was  soon  increased  by 
the  arrival  of  sir  Charles  Coote,  with  the 
news  of  the  dissolution  of  Richard  Cromwell's 
parliament,  and  of  the  intrigues  at  Wal- 
lingford  House.  Henry  Cromwell  exerted 
himself  with  the  utmost  vigour  to  preserve 
the  country  in  peace,  and  to  support  the 
power  which  had  been  raised  by  his  father, 
but  which  was  now  escaping  from  the  grasp 
of  his  family.  His  exertions  were  soon  put 
an  end  to  by  the  restored  rump  parliament 
sitting  in  London.  He  sent  some  proposals 
relating  to  the  civil  and  military  government 
of  Ireland  for  the  consideration  of  the 
council  of  state,  which  referred  them  to  the 
parliament.  The  latter  seem  to  have  re- 
solved on  taking  up  the  consideration  of 
Irish  affairs  exactly  where  they  had  been 
left  before  the  election  of  Cromwell  to  the 
supreme  power.  They  passed  some  reso- 
lutions for  the  benefit  of  the  adventurers 
and  soldiers,  and  then  determined  that  the 
government  should  be  again  entrusted  to 
commissioners.  Henry  Cromwell  was  re- 
called ;  Ludlow  was  again  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army;  and  two  of 
the  original  commissioners,  John  Jones  and 
Miles  Corbet,  with  Matthew  Tomlinson,  and 
major  William  Bury,  were  given  him  as 
colleagues  in  the  administration. 

The  conduct  of  Henry  Cromwell  in  these 
circumstances  was,  in  every  respect,  honour- 
able and  dignified.  He  declared  to  Fleet- 
wood,  "  that  although  he  could  not  promise 
so  much  affection  to  the  late  changes  as 
others  very  honestly  might,  because  he  could 
not  promote  anything  which  inferred  a  dimi- 
nution of  his  late  father's  honour  and  merit, 
yet  he  had  such  a  tenderness  for  peace  as  to 
be  content  with  the  present  government; 
and,  therefore,  thought  it  his  duty  to  pre- 
vent those  fears  and  jealousies  which  might 
give  occasion  to  interrupt  the  public  peace, 
by  resigning  his  charge  to  any  one  whom 
they  should  send  to  receive  it."  In  spite 
of  this  declaration,  the  new  commissioners, 
who  feared  his  abilities  and  his  known  pop- 
ularity in  Ireland,  came  prepared  to  take 
possession  of  their  authority  by  force,  and 
sir  Hardress  Waller  was  employed  to  sur- 
prise the  castle  of  Dublin.  But  he  was 
admitted  at  once  without  opposition,  and 
Henrv  Cromwell,  who  had  ruled  Ireland 
with  so  much  integrity,  that  he  had  not  laid 
by  sufficient  money  in  his  private  purse  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  his  voyage  to  Eng- 
land, retired  to  a  house  in  the  Phoenix  park. 
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Ireland,  thus  withdrawn  from  the  protec- 
toral  government  of  the  house  of  Cromwell, 
became  immediately  the  field  of  a  new 
struggle  between  the  republicans  and  the 
royalists. 

Among  the  most  active  of  the  latter, 
though  they  worked  as  yet  only  in  secret, 
were  the  lord  Broghill  and  sir  Charles 
Coote,  who  possessed  respectively  great  in- 
fluence in  the  south  and  north.  Broghill, 
according  to  his  own  account,  had  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  support  Richard 
Cromwell  in  power;  but,  on  his  deposition 
by  the  rump  parliament,  he  retired  to  Ire- 
land for  his  own  safety.  There  he  was 
looked  upon  with  the  utmost  suspicion,  and 
he  and  sir  Charles  Coote  were  among  the 
officers  of  the  army  dismissed  by  the  com- 
missioners on  account  of  their  suspected 
leaning  towards  the  royalist  party.  Broghill 
now  proceeded  more  resolutely  in  his  in- 
trigues to  promote  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.,  and  Coote,  who  had  been  a  parliamen- 
tarian chiefly  from  motives  of  interest,  was  led 
by  similar  feelings  to  follow  the  same  course. 
Broghill's  own  account  of  his  proceedings 
on  this  occasion  will  be  best  given  in  the 
words  of  his  biographer.*  "  Soon  after 
this,"  he  says,  "  the  council  of  state,  which 
the  army  had  set  up,  sent  seven  commissioners 
to  look  after  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  viz., 
Steel,  the  lord  chancellor,  Ludlow,  sir  Har- 
dress  Waller,  &c.,  who  were  ordered  in  their 
instructions  to  have  a  particular  eye  upon 
lord  Broghill,  and  to  take  any  occasion  of 
securing  him;  he  being  the  only  person  they 
imagined  might  practise  against  their  govern- 
ment. Lord  Broghill,  seeing  how  things 
were,  and  finding  that  all  former  methods 
of  bringing  back  the  king  had  failed,  and 
his  lordship  having  a  considerable  power  in 
his  hands,  and  being  well  beloved  in  Mun- 
ster,  and  respected  elsewhere;  likewise 
seeing  the  usurper's  power  now  breaking,  if 
not  broken  ;  thought  it  best  to  get  over  all 
or  most  part  of  the  army  in  Ireland  to  his 
majesty's  cause,  and  therefore  his  lordship 
sent  to  Monk  in  Scotland  to  join  with  him 
in  the  design.  Lord  Broghill  had  the 
greatest  command  in  all  Munster;  and  sir 
Charles  Coote  (afterwards  earl  of  Montrath) 
had  a  great  power  in  the  north,  and  so  had 
Monk  in  Scotland.  But  while  he  was  busied 
with  these  thoughts,  there  came  a  summons 
to  him  from  the  new  commissioners,  for  the 
government  of  Ireland,  to  appear  speedily 

*  His  private  chaplain,  Thomas  Morrice.     I  have 
not  made  much  use  of  the  narrative  of  this  bioera- 
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before  them  at  the  castle  of  Dublin.  His 
lordship's  friends  all  advised  him  not  to  go 
up,  but  to  stand  upon  his  defence.  But  my 
lord  not  knowing  his  own  strength,  durst 
not  break  out  yet  into  open  defiance,  but 
resolved  to  take  with  him  a  troop  as  a  guard. 
When  his  lordship  came  to  Dublin,  he  left 
his  troop  in  the  suburbs  of  that  city,  and 
went  to  the  commissioners  to  know  what 
their  pleasure  was.  He  happened  to  meet 
chancellor  Steel  first,  who,  by  way  of  kind- 
ness, told  him  in  private  that  the  govern- 
ment were  jealous  of  him  ;  and  though  he 
could  not  tell  the  particulars  they  would 
charge  him  with,  yet  he  thought  in  the 
general  they  would  require  him  to  give  in 
good  security  not  to  stir  against  their  govern- 
ment, and  therefore  desired  him  to  be  wary. 
His  lordship  thanked  the  chancellor,  and 
went  away.  The  next  day  the  three  com- 
missioners met  in  council,  and  sent  for  lord 
Broghill  to  come  before  them.  His  lordship 
obeyed  their  commands,  and,  when  he  was 
come,  they  all  told  him  plainly,  that  the 
state  was  jealous  that  he  would  practise 
against  their  government,  and  therefore  they 
had  orders  to  secure  him,  either  by  confine- 
ment or  special  bonds;  but  because  he  had 
carried  himself  worthily  in  subduing  the 
Irish,  and  was  a  man  of  great  interest  and 
honour,  they  thought  it  just  to  send  for  his 
lordship  without  confining  him,  to  desire 
security  that  he  would  not  practise  anything 
against  their  government.  Lord  Broghill 
asked  them  what  security  they  required? 
They  answered,  that  as  he  had  a  great 
interest  in  the  province  of  Munster,  they 
desired  he  would  engage  that  no  commotion 
should  arise  there;  or  if  his  lordship  would 
not  enter  into  that  engagement,  they  must 
desire  him  not  to  take  it  amiss  if  they  con- 
fined him  to  the  castle.  My  lord  quickly 
apprehended  the  snare  that  was  laid  for 
him,  and  therefore  desired  some  time  to 
consider  of  their  proposals.  But  they  re- 
plied, they  could  give  him  no  time.  My 
lord  then  asked  them,  whether  they  would 
give  the  sole  power  of  all  Munster  into  his 
hands,  so  as  he  might  be  able  to  punish 
offenders,  and  suppress  any  who  offered  to 
rise  in  arms;  but  if  they  would  not  allow 
him  that  power,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
his  lordship  to  be  accountable  for  those  over 
whom  he  had  neither  power  nor  command. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  they  would  invest  him 
with  that  power,  he  would  engage  to  be 

pher,  which  is  marked  by  such  evident  inaccuracies, 
that  little  faith  can  be  placed  in  it. 
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accountable  to  them  for  the  province  of 
Minister.  This  motion  of  his  lordship's 
mightily  surprised  the  commissioners,  who 
desired  him  to  withdraw  a  little  to  the  next 
room,  till  they  had  considered  of  it;  and 
after  some  consultation  they  resolved  to 
dismiss  him,  only  requiring  a  general  pro- 
mise upon  his  honour  that  he  would  live 
peaceably  and  quietly.  So,  when  his  lord- 
ship was  called  in  again,  the  chancellor,  in 
the  name  of  all  the  rest,  told  him  that  they 
had  considered  of  what  his  lordship  had 
offered,  and  would  not  put  any  engagement 
upon  him;  but,  as  he  was  a  man  of  honour, 
they  would  trust  him,  without  requiring 
any  more  from  him  than  what  they  did  from 
other  officers,  viz.,  that  he  should  do  what 
he  could  to  keep  the  province  quiet.  Thus 
they  dismissed  him,  and  in  a  few  days  his 
lordship  returned  to  his  own  house  in  Mun- 
ster;  where  he  no  sooner  arrived,  but  he 
employed  all  his  interest  in  carrying  on  his 
former  project,  of  making  a  party  for  the 
king's  restoration;  and  to  that  end  sounded 
all  his  own  officers,  who  were  desirous  and 
earnest  for  it;  and  then  dealt  with  others 
who  were  not  immediately  under  his  com- 
mand. And  his  lordship  having  now  se- 
cured all  Munster,  he  sent  trusty  messengers 
to  sir  Charles  Coote,  to  engage  him  to  do 
in  the  north  the  same  that  his  lordship  had 
done  in  the  south ;  which  he  readily  under- 
took, and  accomplished;  with  which  good 
news  lord  Broghill  immediately  despatched 
a  letter  to  the  king,  then  at  Brussels,  by 
his  lordship's  brother,  the  lord  Shannon, 
inviting  his  majesty  to  come  into  his  king- 
dom of  Ireland,  and  land  at  Cork,  assuring 
him  that  he  should  there  be  received,  and 
that  he  had  got  all  the  army  of  the  south, 
as  sir  Charles  Coote  had  that  of  the  north, 
in  readiness  to  declare  for  his  majesty. 
Lord  Shannon  embarked  in  Cork  haven  for 
Flanders,  and  in  a  little  time  arrived  at 
Brussels,  and  presented  the  letter  of  invita- 
tion to  the  king,  who  received  it  with  great 
joy,  and  gave  immediate  dii'ections  to  have 
all  things  in  readiness  for  his  transportation; 
which  in  four  days  was  done,  and  his  majesty 
was  just  taking  horse  to  come  to  Calais,  in 
a  disguise,  in  order  to  his  going  to  Ireland ; 
but  in  that  moment  letters  came  from  Eng- 
land with  such  prosperous  accounts  as  put  a 
full  stop  to  his  journey  to  Calais." 

Meanwhile  Broghill  was  drawn  by  the 
almost  indiscreet  zeal  of  sir  Charles  Coote 
into  action  sooner  than  he  had  himself  in- 
tended. On  the  dissolution  of  the  rump 


parliament,  Ludlow  was  recalled  to  London, 
and  colonel  John  Jones  and  the  other  com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  command  the 
forces  in  Ireland.  Jones  and  his  fellow- 
commissioners  supported  the  temporary  gov- 
ernment of  Lambert  and  his  officers,  and 
rested  in  perfect  confidence  that  the  Irish 
army  was  at  their  devotion,  when  Broghill 
and  Coote,  who  had  been  joined  by  lord 
Montgomery,  sir  Theophilus  Jones,  sir 
Oliver  St.  George,  sir  Audley  Mervyn,  and 
other  men  of  confidence,  determined  on  a 
desperate  attempt  to  seize  the  power  in, 
Ireland.  Broghill's  biographer  says  they 
were  driven  to  this  step  by  the  certainty 
that  the  commissioners  had  obtained  some 
knowledge  of  their  designs  against  the  gov- 
ernment. The  chief  conspirators  assembled 
at  Dublin  on  the  pretext  of  preventing  a 
petition  for  a  general  council  of  officers  to 
deliver  their  sentiments  on  the  present  state 
of  affairs.  The  petition  was,  as  they  no 
doubt  looked  forwards  to,  rejected.  So  little 
was  the  government  prepared  for  what  fol- 
lowed, that  they  surprised  the  castle  without 
difficulty,  made  Jones  their  prisoner,  and 
seized  two  other  commissioners,  Corbet  and 
Tomlinson,  as  they  were  returning  from  a 
conventicle  totally  unprepared  for  resist- 
ance. They  then  declared  for  a  free  par- 
liament, a  cry  which  nobody  misunderstood. 
Sir  Charles  Coote,  who  was  in  Connaught, 
secured  the  town  and  fort  of  Gulwny, 
placed  a  new  governor  over  them,  and 
having  collected  a  strong  body,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  old  English  who  were  most 
attached  to  the  exiled  royal  family,  sur- 
prised Athlone,  and  marched  to  Dublin, 
where  he  impeached  Ludlow  and  the  com- 
missoners  of  high  treason.  Drogheda  in 
the  north,  and  Limerick  in  the  south,  with 
Clonmel,  Youghal,  Carlow,  and  most  of  the 
considerable  garrisons,  were  secured  by  the 
royalists  with  equal  facility,  and  they  all 
declared  for  a  free  parliament.  These 
events  occurred  in  the  month  of  January, 
1660.  The  council  of  officers  who  now 
assumed  the  government  of  Ireland,  pre- 
tended to  consent  to  a  petition  of  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  Dublin,  and  executed  the 
drsi'  u  they  had  previously  resolved  upon 
of  summoning  a  convention  of  states. 

These  proceedings  gave  the  greatest  alarm 
to  the  council  of  state  in  England,  which 
ordered  the  convention  in  Dublin  to  be  dis- 
solved, and  threatened  to  proceed  vigorously 
against  the  conspirators.  Ludlow  proceeded 
to  Dublin  by  sea,  in  the  hopes  of  reducing 
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the  conspirators  to  obedience  to  the  then 
ruling  powers,  but,  instead  of  listening  to 
him,  the  council  of  officers  made  an  attempt 
to  seize  him.  Aware  of  his  danger,  instead 
of  venturing  on  shore,  Ludlow  went  to  Dun- 
cannon,  and  from  thence  attempted  to  gain 
over  the  commanders  of  several  garrisons  by 
his  letters.  But  his  efforts  proved  vain,  and 
Ludlow  was  recalled  to  England  by  the 
influence  of  Monk  over  the  parliament. 

The  officers  in  Dublin  meanwhile  paid  no 
attention  to  the  orders  which  came  to  them 
from  England,  but  they  publicly  declared 
their  abhorrence  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
republicans  since  the  English  civil  war,  and 
especially  of  the  judgment  and  execution  of 
king  Charles.  They  then  proceeded  to  secure 
the  army,  and  being  provided  for  the  pay- 
ment of  its  arrears,  they  boldly  published 
their  declaration  for  a  full  and  free  parlia- 
ment. Thse  proceedings,  however,  met 
with  opposition  from  sir  Hardress  Waller, 
who,  himself  a  confirmed  republican,  was 
alarmed  at  the  rapidity  with  which  events 
were  marching  to  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy.  He  had  sat  as  one  of  the  judges 
on  the  king's  trial,  and  had  everything  to 
fear  from  the  change  which  seemed  now 
approaching.  He  had  been  admitted  to 
the  council  of  officers,  and  took  part  in 
their  debates ;  and  when  they  were  pre- 
paring a  violent  remonstrance  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  English  parliament,  he  made 
an  artful  proposal  that  the  council  should 
remove  its  sitting  into  the  castle.  This 
motion  was  rejected,  for  the  officers  sus- 
pected with  good  reason  that  it  was  a  mere 
contrivance  to  effect  the  seizure  of  their 
persons.  Defeated  in  this  plan,  Waller  and 
some  of  his  partizans  seized  upon  the 
castle,  and  proclaimed  openly  their  inten- 
tion of  arresting  the  officers,  and  bringing 
them  to  punishment  for  their  rebellion 
against  the  government.  The  conspirators 
were  for  a  moment  thrown  into  consternation, 
until  sir  Charles  Coote  and  sir  Theophilus 
Jones,  mounting  on  horseback  and  riding 
through  the  streets  and  shouting  out  for  a 
free  parliament,  so  far  worked  upon  the 
passions  of  the  multitude,  that  a  tumultuous 
multitude  followed  them  to  lay  siege  to  the 
castle,  which,  after  five  days'  resistance,  was 
compelled  to  surrender.  Waller  was  sent  a 
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prisoner  to  England,   along  with  the  com- 
missioners Jones,  Corbet,  and  Tomlinson. 

Having  thus  succeeded  even  beyond  their 
expectations,  the  conspirators  began  to  give 
way  to  divisions  among  themselves,  lord 
Broghill  heading  a  part}'  who  wished,  in 
restoring  the  king,  to  stipulate  for  a  confir- 
mation of  estates  to  the  adventurers  and  sol- 
diers, while  his  more  impetuous  companion, 
sir  Charles  Coote,  headed  another  party 
who  insisted  on  receiving  him  without  any 
previous  condition.  The  dispute  might, 
under  other  circumstances,  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  disastrous  consequences  to  the 
cause  in  which  they  were  both  embarked. 
But  they  had  no  outward  enemy  of  any  force 
to  contend  with  ;  and  Broghill,  fearing  that 
his  caution  and  coldness  might  injure  him 
with  the  king's  party,  which  was  now  evi- 
dently victorious,  gave  into  the  opinion  of 
Coote,  that  the  interests  of  the  nation  should 
be  submitted  to  the  king  without  restric- 
tion. On  the  seventh  of  February,  the  con- 
vention met,  with  sir  James  Barry  for  their 
chairman.  Its  first  act  was  to  order  a  fast 
and  humiliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people, 
among  which  was  enumerated  the  "  murder" 
of  the  king.  On  the  16th  of  the  same 
month,  the  council  of  officers  published  their 
declaration  for  a  full  and  free  parliament, 
with  the  re-admission  of  the  excluded  mem- 
bers in  England ;  and  the  convention  pub- 
lished a  similar  declaration  on  the  12th 
of  March.  The  body  of  the  nation  now 
caught  a  flame  of  loyalty,  and  nothing  was 
heard  but  the  voice  of  exultation  for  the 
prospect  of  a  speeded  restoration  of  the 
royal  power.  A  few  violent  fanatics  on  one 
side,  and  some  of  the  old  Irish,  with  their 
popish  primate  on  the  other,  alone  ventured 
to  declare  against  the  king.  The  declaration 
of  Breda  was  accepted  by  a  vote  of  the  con- 
vention, on  the  14th  of  May;  and  king 
Charles  was  proclaimed  with  every  demon- 
stration of  joy  in  all  the  great  towns  of  Ire- 
land. By  another  vote,  the  convention  pre- 
sented twenty  thousand  pounds  to  the  king, 
four  thousand  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  two 
thousand  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester ;  and 
then  it  adjourned  till  the  first  of  November, 
leaving  a  standing  committee  to  govern  the 
nation  in  the  meantime. 
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ACT  OF  SETTLEMENT. 


HE  hasty  and  incautious 
manner  in  which  the 
restoration  had  been 
effected  in  Ireland, 
opened  a  wide  field 
for  factious  contention. 
Those  who  had  bene- 
fited by  the  events  of 
the  interregnum,  were 
the  men  to  whom  the 
king  owed  his  restoration,  while  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  who  had  been  losers  were 
the  old  and  tried  friends  of  his  family.  They 
were  each  divided  into  a  number  of  lesser 
parties  and  interests,  all  jealous  of  one  ano- 
ther, and  eager  for  their  own  exaltation. 
But  the  two  great  factions  opposed  to  each 
other  with  feelings  of  most  acrimony,  were 
the  old  Irish  catholics,  who  had  been  wholly 
or  partially  deprived  of  their  lands  in  conse- 
quence of  their  rebellion,  and  the  English 
protestants  whose  services  had  been  rewarded 
with  allotments  of  the  lands  thus  forfeited, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  soldiers  and  adven- 
turers. The  Irish  party,  overlooking  their 
own  acts  and  very  dubious  allegiance  in  the 
late  wars,  considered  themselves  only  as  the 
royalists,  and  they  looked  upon  the  others 
as  mere  rebels  who  had  gained  their  ascen- 
dancy for  a  while  by  the  murder  of  their 
king.  The  English  looked  upon  the  Irish 
with  a  feeling  of  contempt  as  rebels  against 
the  state,  and  papists  in  religion  ;  and,  with 
the  advantages  arising  from  possession,  they 
pleaded  their  present  services  in  restoring 
the  king. 

The  Irish,  as  they  had  done  on  so  many 
occasions  before,  injured  their  cause  by 
their  own  violence.  Always  sanguine  in 
temper,  they  never  doubted  for  a  moment 
that  the  king  would  restore  them  to  all  they 


had  lost ;  and,  impatient  of  delay,  and  eager 
to  enjoy  their  triumph,  they  waited  no  pro- 
cess of  law,  but,  even  before   the  king  had 
been  proclaimed,  many  of  them  re-possessed 
themselves   of   their  patrimonial    lands   by 
force,  and  drove  out  the  new  settlers.     So 
early  as  the  month  of  May,  1660,  these  turbu- 
lent proceedings  had  become  so  general,  that 
the  convention  was  obliged  to  issue,  on  the 
20th  of  that  month,  a  proclamation  against 
them.     These  outrages  were  eagerly  seized 
upon  by  the  English,  who  represented  them 
as,  and  perhaps  thought  them,  the  preludes 
to  a  new  rebellion,  and  the   Irish  catholics 
were  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  treated 
with  rigour.     Agents,  sent  from  the  protes- 
tant  party,  carried  to  England  aggravated 
reports  of  their  conduct  and  designs,  so  that, 
before  the  king  landed,  the  act  of  indemnity 
was  so  prepared  as  to  exclude  all  who  had 
had  any  hand,  not  only  in  plotting  or  con- 
triving, but  in  aiding  or  abetting,  the  Irish 
rebellion  which  had  commenced  in  1641,  and 
lasted  under  various  forms  during  more  than 
ten  years.     This  amounted,  in  effect,  to  an 
exclusion  of  the  whole  Romish  party  from 
grace  ;  and  the  feeling  which  dictated  it  was 
so  strong,  that  it  was  with  some  difficulty 
those  who  framed  the  act  would  admit  an 
exception    in    favour    of    the    marquis    of 
Ormond  and  the  other  protestants  of  Ireland, 
in  the   clause  which  provided   that  the  act 
should  not  extend  to  restore  to  any  persons 
the  estates  disposed  of  by  authority  of  any 
parliament    or    convention.      On  the  other 
hand,  the  severe  ordinances  against  the  Irish 
catholics  made  under  the  rule  of  the  protec- 
tor  and   parliament,    were    executed    with 
rigour;  they  were  not  allowed  to  pass  from 
one  province  to  another;  many  of  them,  on 
suspicion  of  disaffection,  were  thrown  into 
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prison  ;  their  letters  were  intercepted ;  and 
they  were  forbidden  to  hold  meetings  toge- 
ther. On  the  king's  arrival  at  London,  he 
was  immediately  assailed  with  apprehensions 
of  a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and,  upon  repre- 
sentations from  parliament,  he  was  induced 
to  publish  a  proclamation  for  apprehending 
and  prosecuting  all  Irish  rebels,  and  com- 
manding that  adventurers,  soldiers,  and 
others,  should  not  be  disturbed  in  the  pos- 
session of  manors,  houses,  or  lands  forfeited 
by  the  Irish,  until  evicted  by  process  of  law, 
or  till  further  order  should  be  taken  therein. 

It  was  evident  that  at  present  the  protes- 
tant  party  had  gained  possession  of  the  royal 
ear;  but  that  party  was  itself  divided  into 
shades  and  fashions.  The  convention  and 
their  agents  who  attended  at  the  English 
court,  anxious  to  secure,  against  all  risks, 
the  interests  of  the  soldiers  and  adventurers, 
pressed  for  the  immediate  appointment  of 
an  Irish  parliament,  which  they  knew  must 
be  composed  entirely  of  their  own  friends. 
The  king,  who  was  not  yet  at  leisure  to 
consider  so  many  difficulties,  replied  that  a 
parliament  should  be  called  in  due  time. 
It  was,  however,  necessary  to  make  imme- 
diate arrangements  in  several  matters  relating 
to  the  Irish  government,  and  especially  with 
regard  to  the  church.  The  king  yielded  to 
the  request  of  the  convention,  that  all  im- 
propriate  and  forfeited  tithes  and  glebes  in 
the  king's  disposal  might  be  granted  to  the 
clergy,  and  that  all  escheated  lands  ex- 
empted from  the  payment  of  ecclesiastical 
dues  might  hereafter  be  made  liable  to 
them;  but  it  was  necessary  to  know  what 
was  the  church  and  who  were  the  clergy, 
for  the  presbyterians  were  strong,  especially 
in  the  north,  and  some  of  their  ministers 
had  obtained  possession  of  churches  in  Dub- 
lin and  the  surrounding  country.  These 
netitioned  the  king  earnestly  that  their  form 
of  church  government  might  be  established 
in  Ireland,  and  they  were  supported  by  a 
large  body  in  the  army,  who  also  were  pre- 
paring a  petition. 

The  episcopalian  clergy  were  alarmed  at 
these  proceedings,  and  sought  the  protection 
of  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  who  represented 
to  the  king  that  episcopacy  and  the  liturgy 
were  still  part  of  the  constitution  of  Ireland, 
and  persuaded  him  to  fill  up  the  ecclesias- 
tical preferments  of  that  country  with  men 
of  worth,  learning,  and  zeal  for  the  estab- 
lished church.  The  want  of  a  great  seal — 
the  new  one  had  not  yet  been  prepared — 
was  the  cause  of  some  delay  in  making 
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out  the  patents  for  these  new  prefer- 
ments, and  the  prelates  could  not  there- 
fore be  immediately  consecrated.  This  delay 
was  ascribed  by  the  opponents  of  episco- 
pacy, who  seem  to  have  still  placed  some 
confidence  in  Charles's  former  declaration 
in  favour  of  the  covenant,  to  the  king's 
secret  scruples,  and  their  agents  were  busily 
employed  in  getting  up  a  new  petition, 
which  was  drawn  up  and  promoted  by  the 
officers  of  the  army.  The  Irish  govern- 
ment, which  on  the  king's  return  had  been 
nominally  placed  in  the  hands  of  Monk  as 
lord  lieutenant,  and  lord  Roberts  as  deputy, 
was  in  reality  exercised,  they  being  absent 
in  England,  by  two  officers  with  the  title 
of  commissioners  of  government,  who  were 
sir  Charles  Coote  and  major  William  Bury, 
and  to  these  the  petition  was  referred 
to  be  sent  over  to  England.  Coote,  who 
seems  to  have  had  no  conscientious  scruples 
to  hinder  his  full  conformity  with  the  ruling 
powers,  was  in  favour  of  the  episcopal 
church,  while  Bury,  who  was  inclined  to 
the  presbyterians,  countenanced  the  peti- 
tion. But,  fortunately  for  the  former  party, 
when  the  document  was  closely  examined,  it 
was  found  to  contain  some  expressions,  which 
the  petitioners  had  in  their  zeal  for  the  pres- 
byterian  form  of  church  government  inadver- 
tently adopted,  betraying  a  secret  aversion  to 
monarchy;  and  these,  when  pointed  out 
by  Coote,  so  much  alarmed  major  Bury,  that 
it  was  agreed,  without  further  discussion, 
the  petition  should  be  suppressed.  Thus 
ended  the  hopes  of  the  presbyterians.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  the  Irish  administration 
was  transferred  to  three  lords  justices,  who 
were  the  lord  chancellor  sir  Maurice  Eus- 
tace, lord  Broghill,  who  had  now  been  cre- 
ated earl  of  Orrery,  and  sir  Charles  Coote, 
who  had  been  raised  to  the  peerage  with 
the  title  of  earl  of  Montrath.  Their  ap- 
pointment was  immediately  followed  by  the 
consecration  of  twelve  bishops,  which  was 
performed  in  St.  Patrick's  church  in  Dub- 
lin, on  the  27th  of  January,  1661,  with  so 
much  pomp,  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  a 
public  triumph  over  the  presbyterian  party, 
as  it  was  a  proclamation  of  the  establishment 
of  the  episcopal  church  in  Ireland.  The 
presbyterians  were  not,  however,  entirely 
discouraged  by  this  defeat,  and  religious 
disputes  and  divisions  among  the  protestants 
themselves  continued  for  some  years  to  add 
to  the  difficulties  of  Irish  politics.  But  it 
was  the  struggle  for  power  between  the  two 
great  parties  of  the  old  Irish  and  the  new 
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